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A  NONDESCRIPT  sheet  entitled  Woman's 
Realm  comes  to  us  as  a  sample  copy  month 
after  month.  As  we  are  not  inhabiting  a 
Woman's  Realm,  we  are  wondering  why  this 
hybrid  advertising  sheet, — advertising  everything 
from  last  year's  birds'-nests  to  next  year's  corns, 
— is  permitted  the  use  of  second-class  postage 
facilities.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  one  cur- 
sorily familiar  with  printed  matter, 'whether  in 
newspaper  or  book-form,  could  see  with  half  an 
eye,  that  this  Woman's  Realm  is  apparently  but 
an  advertising  sheet  for  proprietary  and  patent 
medicines,  and  some  other  questionable  things, 
with  little  or  nothing  original  in  its  pages,  but 
with  just  sufficient  copied  matter  here  and  there 
to  make  it  appear  as  and  for  a  journal. 
*     *     * 

LET  us  quote  a  few  of  things  advertised  in 
/  Woman's  Realm,  and,  therefore,  of  assumed 
value  to  women:  The  Turnock  Medical  Co.  at 
Chicago  has  cured  legions  of  lumbago,  rheuma- 
tism, diabetes,  dropsy,  Bright 's  disease  cases,  and 


the  usual  string  of  other  incurable  things  ;  and 
this,  this  turncock  affair  cures  with  free  samples  : 
Liquozone,  which  so  many  scientific  journals 
have  given  the  bar-sinister:  "  I  can  cure  cancer  " 
with  a  boutonniered,  bespectacled  doctor  beating 
his  open  fist  to  emphasize  his  ability, — from  St. 
Louis ;  then  there  comes  that  mortar-capped 
Sproule  who  cures  deafness  and  other  kindred 
ailments  when  everybody  else  has  given  them  up : 
Your  fortune  will  be  told  in  Philadelphia,  free  : 
Bed-wetting  cured,  sample  free,  from  Blooming- 
ton,  111. :  Eczema  cured  from  Greenville,  Pa.,  free 
for  the  asking;  The  famous  V-O  treatment  for 
B right's  Disease,  when  one  package  puts  him  on 
his  feet:  Marry  rich.  Big  List  of  Descriptions 
and  photos  (sealed)  free,  from  Chicago:  $60  a 
month  for  ladies  to  sell  somebody's  baking  pow- 
der ;  Fits  Cured,  also  goitre  cured  from  Cincin- 
nati :  Pearl  necklace  free  to  those  sillvbillies  who 
sell  'steen  dollars'  worth  of  unsellable  truck : 
Ladies  free  trial,  Never  Failing  monthly  remedy, 
which  relieves  the  most  obstinate  cases,  from 
Buffalo :  Ladies  Only,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  will 
be  given  a  secret  which  cost  Mrs.  Butler  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  $5  ;  Would  you  marry,  if  suited,  from 
Toledo :  Get  Married  by  joining  our  Society, 
from  Northampton,  Mass. :  A  Blessing  to  Wo- 
men .  .  .  toilet  necessities,  Rubber  Goods  of 
Every  Description;  $100.00  in  Gold  Free  for 
guessing  a  transparent  misplacement  of  four  let- 
ters, from  Philadelphia :  Free  Gold  Watch  abso- 
lutely Free,  if  boys  and  girls  will  sell  a  big  bill  of 
pinchbeck  jewelry;  A  putty  Face  can  be  made 
unputtylike  with  Facial  Aid.  at  Dorchester, 
Mass. :  Miss  Wilcox  promises  to  massage  your 
face  by  mail,  from  Chicago :  A  free  Catarrh 
Cure  from  Marshall,  Mich.,  with  a  picture  of  a 
thinhaired,  parted  in  the  middle  guy,  who  has 
adopted  the  postural  treatment  in  his  ad.s  form- 
erly so  familiar  with  Prof.  Munvon :  Barbers 
make  easy  money  from  Kansas  City :  Water 
Doctor  will  test  urine  free,  in  Cincinnati :  Drunk- 
ards cured  in  one  day  free :  I  Cure  Women  Free, 
from  Kokomo :  42  piece  dinner-set  for  the  usual 
fake  guessing  of  problems:  a  three-and-a-half 
foot  long  telescope  for  the  same  reasons :  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  We,  therefore,  repeat  our 
query :  How  does  this  ad.  sheet  find  its  way  into 
the  second-class  rate  of  postage ;  and  why  are 
they  allowed  to  send  so  many  Sample  Copies? 
Any  one,  apparently,  except  a  post-office  in- 
spector, could  see  the  purpose  of  the  truck-adver- 
tising sheet.  Why  should  it  be  sent  to  men- 
editors  ?     It  is,  doubtlesslv,  also,  sent  to  young' 
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ladies.  Does  our  great  and  good  moral  govern- 
ment stand  sponsor  for  such  possible  corruption 
and  undoing  of  good  women  and  girls?  Would 
any  of  our  Post-Office  Inspectors  be  pleased  to 
find  this  alleged  journal  in  the  hands  of  his  wife 


or  his  daughters? 


flfcaterta  flDeMca  fllMecellanp. 

Conducted   by   J.   WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and   Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are  made  by  number,  as" 
follows  :  Critique,1  ;  Chironian,2;  Clinique,8  ;  Med. Times,4  ; 
Harm.  Mo.,5;  Envoy,6;  Jour,  of  Obs.,1  ;  Am.  Med.  Mo.,8; 
Recorder,9;  Med.  Student,'0;  Clin.  Reporter,1';  Arena,12; 
M.  &  S.  Reporter,13  ;  Century,14  ;  Counsellor,16  ;  Advance,16  ; 
Visitor,"  ;  N.  E.  Med.  Gaz.,18  ;  Times,19  ;  N.  Am.  Jour., s0; 
Pacific  Coast  Jour.,21  ;  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  jour.,22  ; 
Advance,'-'3;  Homeo.  Record,24;  Progress,26;  Revue 
Homeo..26:  Arch,  fiir  Horn.,27;  Allgem.  Horn.  Zeit.,28  ; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Horn.,29 ;  El  Frog.  Homeo.,30  ;  L'Art  Med.,31; 
L'Homeo.,32;  Horn.  Maed.,33;  Horn.  World,34;  Horn.  Re- 
view,36; Jour.  Br.  Horn.  So.,36;  Indian  Horn.  Review,31; 
Eel.  Med.  Jour.,38;  Foreign  Journals,  not  Horn.,3*;  Am. 
Journals,  not  Horn.,40. 


Chionanthus. 

Geo.  Royal,  M.  D.,14  in  commenting  upon  the 
several  provings  of  this  remedy  believes  that  a 
careful  study  would  indicate  that  the  field  of  ac- 
tion of  chionanthus  is  not  a  wide  one. 

Grouping  together  such  symptoms  as  "Listless, 
apathetic,  indifferent,  dull  frontal  headache  bet- 
ter in  open  air,  head  feels  full  and  heavy,  yellow- 
ness of  conjunctiva  and  sclera,  eyelids  feel  heavy, 
sallow  complexion,  profuse  saliva,  sour  eructa- 
tions, loss  of  appetite,  rumbling  in  the  abdomen, 
dull,  sore,  sharp,  shooting,  griping  sensations 
in    the    abdomen,    generation    of    gas,    variabh 

ols,  and  traces  of  bile  in  the  urine,"  and  it  is 
evident  that  our  remedy  will  take  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  troubles. 

Looking  the  group  over  more  carefully  and 
adding  to  it  the  "  Excoriating  discharge  of  the 
eye,  the  redness  of  the  eyeballs,  the  hot,  flushed 
face,  the  variable  pulse,  also  the  chilly  sensation," 
and  we  would  expect  that  the  condition  of  the 
liver  for  which  it  would  be  most  useful  would  be 
catarrhal  hepatitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  group  together  such 
symptoms  as  "  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine, 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity,  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  urea,  traces  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
the  dry  sensation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  the 
weakness  and  trembling,  together  with  the  men- 
tal apathy,"  we  see  a  very  fair  picture  of  dia- 
betes mellitus. 

In  one  provcr.  however,  although  the  amount 


of  urine  was  largely  increased  the  specific  grav- 
ity was  decreased.  Thus  we  have  a  few  of  the 
symptoms  of  diabetes  insipidus. 

A  few  head,  eye,  nose,  and  throat  symptoms 
would  suggest  its  use  in  acute  influenza. 

Finally  the  abdominal  and  stomach  svmptoms, 
together  with  the  variable  stools,  would  suggest 
its  use  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  gastrointes- 
tinal tract.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  these 
symptoms  are  secondary,  the  primary  being  the 
pathological  condition  which  chionanthus  pro- 
duces in  the  liver. 

[Hale  says :  "  The  most  important  property  that 
this  drug  possesses  is  its  specific  power  over  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  liver.  I  have  tried  it  in 
hypertrophy  of  that  organ  and  with  uniform  suc- 
cess; and  also  in  obstruction  of  the  liver  in  ma- 
larious districts  with  like  success.  I  have  used  it 
in  a  great  many  cases  of  jaundice,  and  have 
never  failed  to  remove  it  in  but  a  single  instance, 
and  that  one  was  a  case  of  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones." Hale's  use  of  the  drug  was  mainly 
upon  physiological  grounds,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  the  above  report  by  Dr.  George  Royal 
of  the  Horn.  Provings.] 

Staphisagrid. 

Moore  la  quotes  symptoms  relating  to  the  eyes. 
First,  we  have  the  general  symptoms  of  "  nerv- 
ous exhaustion."  The  eyes  lie  excessively  deep, 
with  blue  raised  rings  around  them,  as  after  great 
excesses,  lasting  four  days.  Second,  the  eyes 
x  >on  begin  to  ache  when  reading ;  the  eyes  are 
dim  and  hot ;  phosphenes  at  night,  a  halo  round 
the  candle,  scotomata  when  reading  or  looking 
into  the  open  air.  Third,  dryness  of  the  eyes  in 
the  morning,  drvness  in  the  evening,  morning 
agglutination  of  the  inner  canthi,  biting,  smart- 
ing of  the  inner  canthi,  pain  as  if  a  hard  sub- 
stance were  lying  beneath  the  left  upper  lid,  etc., 
etc. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  homeo- 
paths that  staphisagria  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies for  chronic  blepharitis  with  morning  agglu- 
tination, and  for  hordeolum.  i.  c,  meibomian  cyst. 

Drs.  P.aehr,  I).  A.  Strickler,  C  A.  Bacon,  Al- 
len. Norton,  and  Vilas  have  printed  cases  show- 
nig  the  power  of  staphisagria  both  to  cure  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  styes.  It  shares  this 
honor  with  Pulsatilla. 

Graphites  in  Constipation. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Dewey,13  in  a  paper  on  neglected 
uses  of  a  few  common  remedies,  called  attention 
to  the  action  of  graphites  in  constipation,  noting 
that  it  does  for  women  what  sulphur  does  for 
men.  There  is  much  mucus  in  the  str>ols,  which 
are  composed  of  hard  round  balls,  passed  with- 
out urging.  The  presence  of  anal  fissures 
strengthens  the  indication. 
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A  STUDY  OF  PLATINA. 

Symptomatology  and  Therapeutics.  General- 
ities.— Lies  in  morning  on  waking  with  legs 
spread  out,  also  with  erections,  always  on  back, 
with  inclination  to  uncover  legs  and  body,  though 
without  heat  (hyos.).  Painful  tremulousness  of 
whole  body,  with  throbbing  in  veins ;  tremulous 
sensation  at  times  through  whole  body  (arg.  nit., 
gels.).  Bruised  pain  on  pressure  in  the  parts  af- 
fected by  cramplike  pain.  Cramplike,  here  and 
there.  Weakness ;  worse  sitting,  with  tremulous 
restlessness,  feet  tired  out  (rhus  tox.).  Numb- 
ness; painful,  as  from  a  blow,  in  spots,  worse 
head.  If  the  mind  is  joyous  the  body  is  suffering 
and  vice  versa.  In  Hysterical  spasms  resulting 
from  nervous  excitement,  especially  with  con- 
striction of  the  esophagus,  globus  hystericus. 
Spasms  during  labor.  Alternations  of  anesthe- 
sia and  hyperesthesia.  General  aggravation  from 
rest,  relief  from  motion.  Pains  generally  in- 
crease and  decrease  gradually  (stannum). 

Mind. — Arrogant,  proud.  Contemptuous,  piti- 
ful looking  down  upon  people  usually  venerated, 
with  a  kind  of  casting  them  off,  in  paroxysms, 
against  her  will  (ver.  alb.).  Illusion  on  entering 
the  house  after  a  walk,  as  if  everything  were  too 
small,  all  persons  physically  and  mentally  in- 
ferior, but  she  herself  physically  large  and  supe- 
rior, the  room  seemed  gloomy,  with  apprehensive, 
sad  and  fretful  mood.  Lively,  so  that  she  could 
have  danced,  half  an  hour  after  weeping;  lively 
for  two  days,  everything  seems  joyous,  could 
laugh  at  the  saddest  things,  then  the  third  morn- 
ing and  evening  sadness,  with  weeping  even  at 
joyous  and  laughable  things  and  if  she  is  spoken 
to  (ign.).  Weeping  mood  after  mild  re- 
proaches ;  weeping,  worse  evening ;  better  open 
air ;  and  out  of  sorts  with  the  whole  world ;  every- 
thing seems  too  narrow  (puis.).  Feeling  that 
he  should  die  soon;  with  shuddering  at  the 
thought.  Thinks  that  she  stands  alone  in  the 
world.  It  seems  as  if  she  does  not  belong  to  her 
own  family,  everything  seems  changed  after  a 
short  absence. 

Anxiety ;  with  trembling  of  hands  and  flushes 
of  heat  over  whole  body ;  deathly,  as  if  her  senses 
would  vanish,  with  trembling  of  limbs,  oppression 
of  breath  and  palpitation.  Sad  and  restless,  she 
thought  that  she  was  not  fit  for  the  world,  was 
weary  of  life,  but  had  great  dread  of  death,  which 
she   believed   to   be   near;   and   morose,   she   sits 
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BaJiimore,  Md. 

alone,    does    not    talk,    then    inconsolable    weep- 
ing, worse  being  spoken  to. 

Sensitive  mood.  Morose  and  discontented ; 
and  easily  excited,  he  could  have  beaten  anyone 
without  provocation.  Absent-minded;  and  for- 
getful.    Useful  in 

Melancholia;  a  form  characterized  by  great 
pride,  extreme  self-esteem.  Mania,  especially 
puerperal,  with  unchaste  talk,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent in  her  actions.  Mental  troubles  associated 
with  suppressed  menses.  Religious  melancholia ; 
great  dread  of  death,  palpitation,  weeping; 
hysterical  alternations  of  laughing  and  weep- 
ing. 

Head. — Intermittent  cramplike  drawing  con- 
striction, worse  about  forehead,  beginning  slight, 
increasing  till  violent,  ending  slight.  Vertigo, 
worse  sitting  down  or  descending  stairs. 

Forehead. — Cramplike,  as  if  screwed  in ;  wave- 
like benumbing,  above  right  orbit.  Numbness  in 
sinciput  as  if  constricted,  in  a  warm  room  full  of 
people,  increasing  to  burning  compression,  with 
fretful  impatience  and  heat  in  upper  part  of  body, 
worse  head,  as  if  anxious  sweat  would  break  out; 
tensive  numbness  in  sinciput  as  after  a  blow,  ex- 
tending to  nasal  bone. 

Temples. — Cramplike  pain  in  right  in  after- 
noon ;  in  left  beginning  gently,  increasing  and  de- 
creasing. Cramplike  tension  as  if  screwed  in. 
Cramplike  pressure  inward.  Contractive  shocks 
through  temples,  then  numbness  as  if  bound,  with 
tremulousness  of  sides  of  head.  Crawling  on 
right  temple,  afterwards  extending  down  along 
lower  jaw,  with  coldness  in  it.  Numb  pain  on 
top  of  head  as  if  scalp  would  be  contracted  and 
as  if  a  weight  were  on  it.  In  Periodic  headache, 
which  increases  and  decreases  gradually,  gener- 
ally worse  stooping  and  better  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  The  sensation  of  numbness  or  a  con- 
traction of  the  brain  accompanies  nearly  all  the 
headaches  of  this  drug,  indeed  numbness  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  accompaniments  of  all  the 
affections  requiring  platina. 

Eyes. — Lids  twitch.  Intermittent  cramplike 
pain  near  right  outer  margin  of  orbit. 

Ears. — Sticking  jerking  in  right  outer,  with 
numbness  and  coldness  extending  through  cheeks 
to  lips.  Ringing.  Whizzing,  with  roaring. 
Frequently  useful  in 

Nervous  deafness.     Otalgia,  with  sensation  of 
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coldness  or  numbness  extending  to  cheeks  and 
lips. 

Face. — Pale,  sunken.  Neuralgic  pain  in  left 
malar  bone.  Painful  cramplike  numbness  in  left 
malar  bone.  Tense  numb  sensation  in  zygomata 
and  mastoid  processes,  as  if  head  zvere  screzved 
together.      Indicated  in 

Faeial  neuralgia,  a  feeling  of  numbness  espe- 
cially in  the  malar  bones  or  a  feeling  as  if  the 
parts  were  between  screws   (verbascum). 

Mouth. — Teeth,  numb  pain  in  left  lower  in 
morning  after  rising.  Tongue,  burnt  feeling; 
crawling. 

Stomach. — Sudden  ravenous  hunger  during  the 
contemptuous  mood,  with  greedy,  hasty  eating 
( aur.,  lyco.).  Eructations;  empty;  in  morning 
fasting;  loud  when  fasting  and  after  eating. 
Nausea  in  forenoon,  with  weakness,  anxiety,  and 
tremulous  sensation  through  whole  body. 

Fermentation  in  epigastric  region  (lyco.). 
Flatulent  pressure  towards  hypogastrium.  Pres- 
sure in  hypogastrium  during  profuse  menstrua- 
tion, with  ill-humor  ;  pressure  downward  towards 
genitals,  as  during  menstruation.  Painful  draw- 
ing in  groins,  as  before  menstruation.  In  Lead 
colic,  pains  extend  to  back. 

Rectum  and  Anus. — Urging,  with  scanty  stool 
passed  in  pieces  after  pressure,  with  painful 
weakness  and  tight  sensation  in  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Crawling  tenesmus  in  anus  as  in  diarrhea 
every  evening  before  sleep. 

Stool. — Indurated,  as  if  burnt,  preceded  and 
followed   by  pressure.     Constipation.     In 

Constipation,  from  lead-poisoning  or  from 
traveling;  frequent  desire,  but  small  evacuations 
with  great  effort.  Obstinate  constipation,  with 
feeling  of  a  load  in  rectum  which  cannot  be 
evacuated. 

Sexual  Organs. — Sensitiveness  and  pressure, 
and  in  mans  veneris,  with  internal  shaking  chill 
and  external  coldness.  Voluptuous  crawling, 
and  in  abdomen,  with  anxious  oppression  and 
palpitation,  then  painless  pressure  downward  in 
genitals,  with  sticking  in  sinciput  and  exhaustion. 
Erections;  in  sleep,  with  amorous  dreams. 

Female. — Slicking  in  right  ovarian  region. 
Leucorrhea  like  the  white  of  egg.  Menses  too 
early  and  profuse;  too  early,  lasting  eight  days, 
with  drawing  pain  in  abdomen  the  first  day. 
Much  clotted  blood  llie  first  day  of  menstruation. 
An   important   remedy  in : 

Satyriasis.  Nymphomania,  especially  puer- 
peral ;   in   this   morbid   condition   platina   is   indi- 


cated generally  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  or 
numbness  of  the  external  organs,  sometimes  even 
these  sensations  may  alternate.  Sexual  melan- 
cholia in  both  sexes.  Pruritis  of  the  vagina. 
Fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  with  constant  pres- 
sure as  before  menses,  menstruation  always  very 
profuse,  great  sensitiveness  of  the  parts,  internal 
chilliness  and  external  coldness  and  numbness. 
Prolapsus,  with  constant  pressure  in  the  back  and 
groins,  especially  with  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
touch.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  es- 
pecially right.  Ovaritis  has  been  relieved,  even 
after  suppuration  has  taken  place.  Dysmenor- 
rhea, with  extreme  pressure,  external  sensitive- 
ness, the  pains  increase  to  spasms  and  screaming, 
followed  by  excessive  hemorrhage.  Sterility, 
with  chronic  ovaritis,  internal  soreness,  etc. 
Menorrhagia,  characterized  by  dark  clots  and  ex- 
treme pressing  pain.  Very  irregular  menses, 
with  the  peculiar  disposition,  discharge  of  dark 
clots,  bearing  down.  Women  requiring  this  drug 
habitually  have  too  early  and  too  long-lasting 
menses,  discharge  dark  and  thick,  increased  sen- 
sitiveness and  pressure,  abnormal  sexual  appe- 
tite and  melancholia.  Albuminous  leucorrhea. 
Associated  with  uterine  and  ovarian  troubles 
there  is  usually  a  large  number  of  reflex  disturb- 
ances, such  as  aphonia,  cough,  palpitation, 
numbness,  spasms,  sleeplessness,  etc.  Nervous 
dry  cough,  with  palpitation  and  dyspnea. 

Chest. — Pain  ;  cramplike  in  left  side ;  in  shocks 
in  left  half.  Cramplike  constriction  close  to 
shoulder.  Weight,  causing  deep  breathing. 
Weakness  as  if  respiration  failed,  she  breathed 
deeply,  but  could  not  breathe  deeply  enough. 

Neck. — Tense  numbness  in  nape  close  to  occi- 
put, as  if  bound.  Nape  weak,  head  sinks  for- 
ward. 

Back. — Pain  as  if  broken.  Numbness  of  coc- 
cyx when  sitting,  as  after  a  blow. 

Extremities. — Paralyzed  sensation  in  left  arm. 
Trembling  of  right  thumb  in  morning,  with 
numbness  as  if  bruised.  Tightness  of  thighs,  as 
if  tightly  wrapped,  when  sitting,  with  weakness 
in  them.  Pain  as  from  a  blow  in  left  knee. 
Weakness  in  and  about  knees,  more  when  stand- 
ing than  when  sitting.  Tremulous  numbness  as 
if  tightly  bound,  extending  to  feet.  Tremulous 
crawling  uneasiness  in  legs  when  sitting,  a  numb- 
ness and  rigidity,  worse  evening  and  in  bed. 
Weariness  of  feet  when  sitting,  with  numbness. 
Tain  in  great  toe  as  if  tightly  bound. 

Sleep. — Inclination  to  almost  spasmodic  yawn- 
ing.    Waking  about  midnight,  with  despondency 
and    thirst  ;    every    night   very    stupid   and   could 
nol    collect  himself  for  a  long  time.     Sleepless 
ness,   with   extreme  nervous  excitability. 

Fever. — Coldness  on  right  side  of  face,  with 
crawling  and  numbness.  Sudden  heat,  she 
thought  that  she  was  very  red.  but  her  color  was 
the  same  as  usual.  Heat  in  face,  with  burning 
and  itching  in  eves. 
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The  Rationdl  Use  of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease. 

BY   CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  began  seriously  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  wine  industry  upon 
those  countries  where  it  had  been  established  for 
hundreds  of  years.  I  wished  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  on  the  question  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  encourage,  not  only  the  industry  of  production 
in  the  State  of  California,  but  also  the  popular 
use  of  light  wines  at  the  family  table. 

I  made  my  personal  observations  in  many  of 
the  principal  wine  districts  of  France,  and  in  the 
great  cities  of  Paris  and  London.  I  procured 
all  the  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
sulted a  number  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
in  both  France  and  England.  The  result  was 
that  I  became  an  enthusiast,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  vine  would  add  glory  to  our  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  that  our  people  would  be 
morally  and  physically  benefited  by  the  adop- 
tion of  French  customs  in  the  matter  of  wine 
drinking. 

I  took  up  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  by 
becoming  a  producer,  aiming,  specially,  to  ap- 
proximate the  high  class  vintages  of  the  Medoc 
and  Sauternes.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commission,  I  exerted  all  my  power  to 
multiply  our  vineyards  and  to  give  instruction 
as  to  the  best  varieties  of  vines  to  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  French  experience.  The  results 
of  that  work  are  well  known  to  the  public.  In 
part  it  has  been  successful,  in  part  very  disap- 
pointing. 

Among  numerous  publications  which  I  made 
early  in  the  campaign  was  an  essay  on  "  The 
Physical  and  Moral  Influence  of  the  Vine,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Overland  Monthly ;  I  recollect 
that  the  concluding  words  were,  "  Plant  vines  and 
make  a  home ;  drink  wine  and  be  a  gentleman." 

The  vines  have  been  largely  planted ;  but  the 
habit  of  using  wines,  as  a  common  table  bever- 
age, has  not  become  as  popular  as  the  earliest 
vine  growers  predicted.  There  is  something  in 
our  social  life  that  favors  the  irregular  customs 
of  the  barroom  and  the  beer-garden,  which  in- 
jure the  public  morals  and  health,  and  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  rational  French  custom  of 
drinking  onlv  during  meals. 

The  two  habits  cannot  live  consistently  to- 
gether. Wine  with  meals  is  found  to  be  super- 
flous  and  even  injurious  for  those  who  cannot 
resist  the   fascinations   of   the  barroom.     From 


the  standpoint  of  personal  interest  as  well  as 
moral  conviction,  the  genuine  winemaker  looks 
upon  the  saloon  and  the  distillery  as  the  enemies 
of  the  vineyard  and  the  home.  If  the  temper- 
ance advocates  would  strike  hands  with  the  vine 
growers,  some  progress  might  be  made  towards 
rational  habits.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sa- 
loon has  come  to  stay  as  a  characteristic  feature 
of  our  social  life,  and  that  wine-drinking  in  the 
home  is  confined  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
our  native-born  population.  The  industry 
mainly  depends  upon  the  foreign-born  residents 
who  acquired  their  habits  before  coming  among 
us. 

These  notorious  facts  explain  the  difficulties 
under  which  our  wine  industry  suffers,  and  ac- 
count for  the  many  disastrous  failures  among 
those  who  undertook  to  make  wine  at  their  home 
vineyards  with  the  greatest  intelligence  and  re- 
spect for  the  taste  of  consumers.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, only  those  who  act  on  the  principle  that 
"  wine  is  made  to  sell,  but  not  to  drink  "  and 
who  have  adopted  the  cheapest  instead  of  the  best 
methods  of  vinification  have  prospered.  The  de- 
mand for  cheapness,  and  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
tributing the  products  to  the  widely  scattered 
few  who  drink  wine,  are  the  influences  that  have 
broken  up  the  homes  of  so  many  of  the  best  wine- 
makers,  and  concentrated  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  proprietors  of  gi- 
gantic wine  factories,  where  the  home  influence 
of  the  winemaker  is  limited  to  that  of  the  salaried 
employee. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  scattered  remnants 
of  the  old  style  that  keep  alive  the  true  spirit  of 
viticulture,  and  there  is  less  tendency  now  to- 
wards concentration  in  the  hands  of  great  cor- 
porations, made  up  of  capitalists  most  of  whom 
do  not  drink  their  own  wines,  and  few  of  whom 
understand  how  wines  should  be  made  or  what 
will  please  intelligent  consumers.  So  there  is 
some  hope  of  a  revival  of  amateur  wine  making. 

A  demand  has  been  made  by  great  wine  cap- 
italists for  strong  writers  to  start  up  a  lively  cam- 
paign to  popularize  wine  drinking.  If  a  stran- 
ger should  visit  the  boarding-houses  at  the  cor- 
poration wineries,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find 
that  wine  is  excluded  from  their  dining-rooms 
in  all  but  a  few  places.  He  would  be  more  as- 
tonished to  find  out  that  workmen  at  most  of  the 
wineries  drink  no  wine  even  at  their  homes,  but 
are  large  consumers  of  whisky  and  beer.  Few 
of  the  grape  growers  who  sell  their  crops  to  the 
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big  wineries  use  wine  in  their  homes;  but  whisky 
and  beer  saloons  prosper  among  them.  Where 
there  are  small  wineries  at  the  homes  of  resident 
vineyard  proprietors,  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed and  pride  in  fine  vintages  is  progressing. 
I  have  been  pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  substituting  wine  drink- 
ing in  the  boarding-bouse  and  the  home  for  con- 
viviality in  the  saloon.  This  article  will  be  read 
by  many  physicians.  Cannot  many  of  them  ex- 
ert a  local  influence  toward  a  change  of  the  con- 
ditions which  imperil  the  material  prosperity  and 
health  of  our  people  ?  Religious  teachers  might 
do  a  great  work  in  this  line,  but  they  must  first 
learn  to  separate  in  their  minds  rational  wine 
drinking  from  irrational  spirit  and  beer  drinking, 
and  to  assist  in  having  local  ordinances  which 
shall  favor  the  former,  while  restricting  the  latter. 

I  was  led  to  write  this  article  by  a  desire  to 
interest  the  reader  in  one  phase  of  the  question 
of  extending  the  use  of  light  wines,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  not  be  open  to  serious  controversy.  I 
refer  to  the  beneficial  results  that  may  follow 
from  a  general  public  discussion  on  the  influence 
that  light  table  wines,  especially  claret,  in  con- 
nection with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  limes,  may 
have  in  preventing  the  evil  effects  of  typhoid  in- 
fection where  such  infection  is  known  to  be  com- 
mon ;  and  particularly  the  curative  properties  of 
a  claret  punch,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
claret  lemonade,  in  cases  of  dysenteries,  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  districts  where 
malarial  poisons  in  food  or  water  are  difficult  to 
avoid. 

These  dysenteries  are  undoubtedly  sometimes 
of  typhoid  origin,  preceding  or  following  attacks 
of  fever;  and  sometimes  no  doubt  are  caused  by 
other  bacterial  colonies  developed  in  the  intes- 
tines. Saline  cathartics  arid  other  medicines  I 
have  seen  administered  on  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, and  temporarily  successful ;  but  in  the  con- 
stant presence  of  infection,  the  troubles  follow  in 
succession  after  the  skillful  medical  treatment. 

The  efficacy  of  the  light  acid  wines  in  pre- 
venting malarial  disease  among  inhabitants  of 
marshy  and  other  fever-stricken  districts  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  France,  particularly  in  the 
lowlands  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  write  what  all  physicians  have 
known  with  regard  to  the  special  influence  of  the 
tartaric  arid,  cream  of  tartar,  and  tannin  of  the 
grape,  and  the  citric  acid  of  the  lemon  and  lime 
upon   bacteria,  and   specially   the   typhoid;  but    f 


wish  to  briefly  state  some  special  experiences  of 
my  own  while  engaged  during  the  last  five  years 
in  numerous  mining  camps. 

During  these  recent  years  I  have  been  where 
typhoid  fever  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  practical  way  of  avoid- 
ing infection,  especially  if  one  must  frequently 
move,  about  and  change  places  for  eating  and 
drinking.  I  have  been  twice  seriously  ill  and 
many  times  seriously  affected  by  the  common  dys- 
enteries. Once  after  an  attack  of  typhoid-pneu- 
monia I  concluded  to  stay  on  the  "  water- 
wagon."  I  was  working  on  the  tailings  of  a 
quartz  mill  when  a  dysentery  made  me  so  weak 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  home.  As 
an  experiment  I  took  in  one  evening  two  glasses 
of  claret  with  lemon  juice,  prepared  with  crushed 
ice.  The  cure  was  immediate  and  permanent 
while  I  remained  at  that  place.  I  had  precisely 
a  similar  experience  in  another  mining  county,, 
and  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  advising  a  friend 
to  try  the  remedy  at  a  winery  in  Fresno  County, 
where  the  men  at  the  bosses'  table  drank  bottled 
beer.  In  my  friend's  case  the  experience  was  the 
same. 

Since  I  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  claret 
punch.  I  have  invariably,  while  traveling,  taken 
lemons  in  my  grip  and  secured  such  a  punch  at 
least  once  a  day.  At  a  quartz  mine  in  Tuolumne 
County,  isolated  from  all  towns,  where  all  used 
water  from  the  same  source,  the  workmen  were 
continually  complaining  of  dysenteries  and  re- 
peatedly taking  medicine;  yet  there  was  no  trou- 
ble in  the  families  of  the  superintendent  and  of 
the  underground  foreman,  both  of  whom  regu- 
larly purchased  claret  by  the  barrel,  bottling  for 
their  family  use,  and  giving  even  the  youngest 
children  a  little  wine  in  a  glass  of  water  at  meal- 
time.    These  families  also  used  lemons  freely. 

The  advice  1  wish  to  give,  based  on  such  posi- 
tive proof,  is : 

First. — For  those  who  habitually  indulge  in 
beer  and  spirits,  to  substitute  for  their  favorite 
tipple  a  claret  punch  at  least  once  a  day. 

Second. — For  families  which  have  not  bound 
themselves  to  teetotalism,to  make  lemonade  every 
day  for  themselves  and  their  children,  mixing 
with  it  at  the  table  at  least  a  little  light  acid  wine. 

Third. — Do  not  expect  good  results  from 
strong  fortified  wines,  such  as  port  and  sherry. 
Such  wines  by  reason  of  strong  alcoholic 
strength  deposit  their  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
only  soluble  in  light  wines  to  any  extent  worth 
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mentioning,  and  in  such  wines  there  is  little  tar- 
taric acid,  tannin,  cream  of  tartar,  etc. 

Fourth. — To  those  who  ohject  to  wines  on 
principle,  I  say  earnestly,  always  keep  a  case  of 
light  acid  wines,  both  white  and  claret,  in  the 
house,  and  never  be  without  lemons  or  limes. 
Do  this  as  a  precaution  against  disease ;  treat  the 
wines  as  medicines  to  be  taken  when  symptoms 
indicate  their  usefulness.  Get  both  the  white  and 
red  wines,  because  often  delicate  stomachs  unused 
to  wines  will  sometimes  refuse  the  claret. 

Fifth. — Be  careful  to  call  for  wines  of  rep- 
utable producers  so  as  to  avoid  adulterations. 

The  reason  why  the  lightest  wines  are  the  most 
hygienic  is  because  they  generally  have  some 
free  tartaric  acid  and  retain  in  solution  the  fruit 
salts  (cream  of  tartar,  etc.)  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  when  grape  juice  high  in  sugar  is  fer- 
mented, the  high  degree  of  alcohol  formed  causes 
the  cream  of  tartar  to  deposit  in  the  tanks  and 
casks  before  the  wine  is  ready  for  consumption. 
You  can  add  water  to  light  acid  wines  and 
make  an  agreeable  beverage,  more  wholesome 
than  pure  wine  alone ;  but  water  added  to  high- 
class,  fine  strong  wines  makes  an  insipid  drink. 
The  popular  demand  in  France  is  for  -.vine  '*  that 
will  stand  water,"  because  for  ordinary  daily  use 
the  people  almost  invariably  poyi  water  in  their 
wine  at  the  table.  The  zi:'i  oyai>iaivJ  or  petit  ?  hi 
is  the  wine  of  the  people  and  the  most  l"\gienic 


Asthma— A  Vaso-Motor  Neurosis  :  Its  Dietetic 
and  Medicinal  Treatment* 

BY    W.    THEOPHILUS   ORD,    M.    D. 

Various  views  as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of 
asthma  have  been  held  by  different  authorities  on 
the  subject,  but  the  one  that  has  longest  held  the 
field,  and  even  now  has  most  adherents,  is  that 
asthma  is  caused  by  bronchial  spasm.  This  is 
described  as  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles, 
which  it  has  been  proved  will  cause  contraction 
of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  conversely  a  relaxing  or 
paralysis  of  these  muscles  produces  dilatation, 
and  is  the  usual  termination  of  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm. 

It  has  been  shown  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
nerve  is  capable  of  either  dilating  or  contracting 
the  bronchi,  by  its   action  upon  their  unstriped 

*  Read  at  the  British  Homeopathic  Congress,  held  at  St. 
Leonards,  on  September  22d,  also  published  in  the  Homeo- 
pathic Review. 


muscular  fibers,  and  the  discovery  of  this  fact  has 
greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
producing  the  asthmatic  paroxysm.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, a  mere  contraction  by  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscles  due  to  vagus  irritation  in  asthmatics  may 
produce  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnea,  more  careful 
observations  have  shown  that  it  cannot  entirely 
account  for  the  bronchial  symptoms  which  almost 
always  accompany  and  terminate  an  ordinary 
paroxysm.  There  is,  as  I  need  hardly  remind 
you,  in  almost  all  cases  bronchial  exudation, 
varying  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  until  this  is 
produced  and  expectorated  the  spasm  seldom  re- 
laxes. Clearly  this  is  an  affection  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  which  mere  muscular 
spasm  of  the  bronchi  is  incapable  of  producing. 
What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  mucous  membrane 
change,  and  what  light  does  it  throw  upon  the 
cause  of  asthma  ?  It  has  not  been  found  easy  to 
investigate  this  condition  pathologically,  for  death 
during  a  paroxysm  is  exceedingly  rare.  There 
is.  however,  one  such  case  recorded,  in  which 
there  were  found  post-mortem  desquamation  and 
exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  active 
progress,,  die  smaller  air-passages  being  blocked 
up  by  ca;t-off  epithelium.  This  is  precisely  what 
our  knowledge  of, the  matter  expectorated  in 
typical  asthma  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Argu- 
ing fro/n  the;se  facts,  some  French  writers  have 
a'togcther  discarded  the  theory  of  bronchial 
spasm  as  the  true  cause  of  asthma,  in  favor  of  its 
origin  in  a  merely  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
bronchi.  Recently  Dr.  Gee  has  accepted  this  new 
view,  holding  that  asthma  is  merely  a  peculiar 
form  of  bronchitis.  Berkhart  describes  it  as  "  an 
acute  paroxysmal,  nay,  almost  erysipelatous  form 
of  inflammation,  which  extends  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  croupous 
exudation."  Few  of  us  I  think  would  be  satis- 
fied with  this  theory  alone.  But  the  view  put  for- 
ward by  Weber,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  late 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  is  probably  most  worth)  of 
our  acceptance.  lie  attributes  asthma  to  tume- 
faction of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  from 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  through  vaso- 
motor nervous  influence.  If  we  combine  this 
idea  with  the  undoubted  fact  of  more  or  less  bron- 
chial spasm  being  always  present  during  an  asth- 
matic paroxysm  through  peripheral  irritation  of 
the  vagus,  we  shall,  I  think,  have  arrived  as  near 
the  truth  as  our  present  knowledge  permits. 
This  explains  also  the  two  characteristic  forms 
of  asthma  (which,  however,  merge  into  one  an- 
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other  in  many  cases),  namely,  the  drier  form  in 
which  bronchial  spasm  is  most  marked,  with  but 
little  or  no  bronchial  exudation ;  and  the  more 
truly  bronchial  asthma,  in  which  the  exudation 
is  excessive  and  the  spasm  less  violent,  though 
often  more  prolonged. 

We  have,  however,  a  common  malady,  so  simi- 
lar to  asthma,  that  I  think  help  may  come  from 
considering  them  together.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  an  attack  of  hay  fever,  or  even  an  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  we  have  a  condition  very  analagous 
to  asthma,  in  which  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
goes  through  similar  changes  to  those  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  first  stage  in  both  affections 
being  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
caused  by  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels  through 
vaso-motor  influence.  This  produces  usually  oc- 
clusion of  the  nares,  or  stuffed  nose,  in  the  one 
case  with  heat  and  dryness,  and  in  asthma  com- 
mencing dyspnea,  with  oppression  of  the  chest, 
through  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  bronchi.  This  dry  stage, 
which  may  be  very  short,  is  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  exudation  in  both  conditions.. 
First  scanty,  tenacious  phlegm  is  produced',  being 
with  difficulty  blown  from  the  nose',  a*pd*ih  asthma 
it  is  coughed  up  with  great-,  e'ltort. '  This  is  the 
most  acute  stage  of  an  asthma  paroxysm,  and 
violent  bronchial  spasms 'generally,  hjldr'to  the 
patient's  distress.  It  seems  probable' that  vftgws 
irritation  may  be  excited  in  asthmatics  by  the 
first  onset  of  the  attack,  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen  and  congested,  and  those  violent 
bronchial  spasms  begin  from  the  first.  In  some 
cases,  especially  those  which  begin  violently  and 
suddenly,  this  is  no  doubt  the  case,  reflex  nerve 
action  probably  causing  the  irritable  vagus  to 
vigorously  contract  the  bronchial  muscles.  This 
is  then  a  true  neurosis,  in  which,  by  force  of 
habit,  a  trifling  peripheral  irritation  sets  up  vio- 
lent and  morbid  nerve  discharges,  a  condition 
comparable  to  those  of  epilepsy  and  tetanus. 
There  is  of  course  no  correspondence  in  this  with 
hay  fever ;  it  is.  only  in  the  mucous  membrane 
changes  that  resemblances  occur.  The  next 
change  in  the  progress  of  both  is  in  the  tenacious 
exudation  becoming  looser  and  more  fluid,  so 
that  it  will  flow  from  the  nose  and  is  more  freely 
expectorated  iroin  the  bronchi.  In  this  stage  the 
symptoms  may  be  at  their  climax,  with  profuse 
watery  discharge  in  both  conditions.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  the  watery  exudation 
diminishes,  indicating  the  subsidence  of  the  mu- 


cous membrane  swelling,  followed  in  asthma  by 
cessation  of  the  bronchial  spasm. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  termination  of  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm  is  often  marked  by  a  profuse 
flow  of  limpid  urine ;  the  same  symptom  occurs 
after  an  epileptic  fit,  also  after  a  uric  acid  head- 
ache. According  to  Haig,  this  indicates  that 
uricacidemia  is  passing  off,  and  the  vaso-motor 
contraction  existing  throughout  the  body  is  re- 
laxed. The  general  condition  of  vaso-motor  con- 
traction can  be  detected  in  the  high  tension  pulse, 
in  the  hardness  of  the  heart  beats,  sometimes  by 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  which  precede 
or  initiate  an  asthma  paroxysm ;  during  the  at- 
tack the  pulse  is  often  soft  and  compressible  from 
cardiac  exhaustion.  Scanty  urine,  caused  by  the 
kidney  arterioles  being  contracted,  usually  per- 
sists through  the  asthmatic  attack.  When  the 
paroxysm  relaxes  all  these  symptoms  cease  at 
the  same  time. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions which  underlie  asthma,  and  also  to  treat 
it  successfully,  it  seems  to  me  needful  that  we 
,  should  have  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible  of 
its  pathology,  and  especially  the  connection  be- 
tween it  and  so-called  uric  acid.  Granting,  then, 
that  asthma  i.s  a,  neurosis  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  causing  or  accompanied  by  spasm  of  the 
branchial  muscles,  what  causes  this  condition? 
To  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question  is  im- 
possible, but  in  general  terms  we  can  get  a  pretty 
clear  conception  of  its  origin.  If,  however,  we 
ask  our  patients  what  produces  an  attack  of 
asthma,  we  shall  of  course  get  amazingly  contra- 
dictory replies.  Some  have  paroxysms  only  by 
the  seaside,  some  only  inland ;  some  in  high  alti- 
tudes, others  are  cured  by  rarefied  air.  Certain 
patients  have  it  only  in  the  winter,  a  few  only  in 
the  summer.  Some  are  better  in  dry  air,  others 
are  worse  and  prefer  a  humid  climate.  Cold 
suits  many,  heat  relieves  others.  And  so  on,  un- 
der nearly  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  life, 
different  eases  are  differently  affected  from  the 
same  cause.  Frtfm  this  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  none  of  these  things  are  the  true  cause  of 
asthma,  hut  thai  any  of  them  may  induce  an  at- 
tack in  asthmatics.  Evidently  there  can  be  but 
one  explanation  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  any 
change  in  the  environment  of  an  asthmatic  may 
induce  an  attack — the  gun  is  always  kept  loaded 
ami  ready  to  go  off,  no  matter  who  pulls  the 
trigger. 

But  whilst  the  trivial  causes  referred  to  vary 
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in  every  case,  there  are  two  potent  excitors  of 
asthma  common  to  nearly  all  cases  :  these  are  ( 1 ) 
Indigestion,  and  (2)  Colds  or  chills.  An  inju- 
dicious or  indigestible  meal,  we  all  know,  will 
determine  a  paroxysm,  especially  at  night,  in  al- 
most all  asthmatics,  whilst  any  chill  (if  the  body 
surface,  or  exposure  to  draught  or  damp  air,  will 
usually  have  the  same  effect.  What  explanation 
can  be  offered  of  all  these  many  various  and 
trifling  causes  producing  attacks  of  asthma?  To 
my  mind  there  is  but  one  explanation,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  all  these  causes  have  one  and  the 
same  effect,  which  is  a  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  I  consider  this  the 
true  reason  of  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness 
of  asthmatics  to  trivial  influences,  using  the  term 
uric  acid  in  its  widest  sense,  to  include  the  many 
complex  poisons  retained  in  the  system  through 
defective  metabolism  and  imperfect  elimination 
of  the  by-products  of  digestion.  The  only  class 
of  asthmatics  whose  paroxysms  occur  independ- 
ently of  this,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  are  those 
in  whom  smells,  scents,  and  pollen  or  dust  cause 
direct  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  and  so 
start  the  reflex  spasms.  In  even  these  cases, 
when  the  system  is  especially  loaded  with  gout) 
matters,  the  irritability  of  the  bronchial  mucosa 
is  probably  increased  and  the  patient  is  then  more 
easily  seized  by  a  paroxysm.  There  is  still  an- 
other reputed  cause  of  asthma,  of  especial  inter- 
est to  those  who  specialize  in  maladies  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  namely,  the  influence  of  polypi, 
adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  and  deflections  of  the 
septum  naris.  in  producing  reflex  irritation  in 
asthmatics.  It  is  no  doubt  advisable  that  such 
matters  should  be  properly  attended  to,  though 
personally  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  asthma 
permanently  cured  by  such  treatment.  Indeed, 
Wilkinson  is  quoted  in  the  Medical  Annual  for 
this  year  as  holding  that  only  temporary  relief  is 
usually  given  by  this  treatment,  and  that  some 
cases  are  made  worse  by  it.  We  cannot,  I  think, 
truly  conclude  that  such  conditions  cause  asthma, 
though  in  some  cases  they  may  aggravate  it ; 
neither  can  their  removal  cure  it. 

We  may  then  summarize  the  causes  of  asthma 
under  two  heads :  ( 1 )  External  or  aerial  causes, 
such  as  dust,  scents  and  pollen;  and  (2)  Syste- 
matic, or  internal,  chiefly  acting  through  a  neu- 
rosis of  the  bronchial  vaso-motor  system,  which 
is  excited  by  any  disturbance  of  the  metabolism 
and  excretory  functions,  acting  chiefly  through 
the  uric  acid  series  of  poisons.     In  both  cases 


the  irritation  and  changes  in  the  bronchial  mu- 
cosa set  up  spasms  of  the  bronchial  muscles, 
which  are  only  relaxed  in  the  first  case  by  elim- 
ination of  irritating  matters  by  expectoration, 
and  in  the  second  by  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
chiefly   by   the   kidneys. 

The  Dietetic  and  Medicinal  Treatment  of 
Asthma. 

Accepting  these  views  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  and  especially  its  un- 
doubted association  with  gout  and  gouty  con- 
ditions, our  treatment  will  become  wider  and  I 
think  more  successful  than  by  a  merely  blind  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  similars.  That  many  cases 
are  cured  by  homeopathic  medicines  alone  we  all 
know,  and  except  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
of  Hahnemann,  medicinal  treatment  is  of  little 
use  in  curing  asthma.  In  old-school  treatment, 
arsenic  and  iodide  of  potassium  given  for  long 
periods  between  the  attacks  are  the  two  drugs 
chiefly  relied  upon  to  cure.  It  is  well  known 
that  both  of  these  remedies  are  homeopathic  to 
asthma,  and  will  produce  symptoms  resembling 
asthma  when  given  to  healthy  persons;  they  will 
therefore  cure  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  them. 
Hence  the  few  cures  effected  by  them  in  old- 
school  hands,  and  the  paucity  of  results  amongst 
those  who  profess  to  ignore  what  we  daily  prove 
to  be  the  essential  principle  of  curative  drug  ac- 
tion. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  the  drug  treat- 
ment of  asthma  long-continued  medication  be- 
tween the  attacks  is  the  only  successful  method, 
the  relief  of  the  paroxysm  being  ;t  totally  differ- 
ent matter.  When  an  attack  is  established,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrest  it,  and  although  I  am  sure 
that  the  homeopathically  chosen  remedy  is  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  safest  in  use,  I  have  not 
often  been  successful  in  arresting  an  attack  by 
its  means.  We  must  remember  that  many  reme- 
dies may  be  given  the  credit  of  having  cut  short 
a  paroxysm  when  it  has  really  ceased  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  and  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  drug. 
Thus  bryonia,  baptisia,  Pulsatilla,  mix  vomica, 
carbo.  veg.,  china,  and  silica,  with  many  others, 
are  given  in  various  text-books  as  remedies  in 
acute  asthma,  none  of  which  certainly  ever  caused 
an  attack  resembling  asthma,  much  less  could 
they  cut  short  one.  They  doubtless  are  useful 
between  the  paroxysms  when  indicated  by  gen- 
eral   symptoms.     But   even   the   remedies   which 
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liave  produced  asthmatic  symptoms  in  provers, 
such  as  kali  iodatum,  lobelia,  cuprum,  arsenicum, 
can  seldom  be  relied  upon  to  arrest  au  attack, 
which  usually  runs  its  course  unaffected  by  their 
use. 

Turning  to  non-homeopathic  methods,  we  Find 
that,  without  doubt,  opium  and  morphia,  chloral, 
large  doses  of  iodides  or  nitrites,  tobacco,  anti- 
pyrine,  and  a  few  other  powerful  drugs  will  in 
many  cases  arrest  a  severe  paroxysm.  But  their 
use  is  objectionable  for  manv  reasons,  and  such 
a  "  cure  "  is  probably  more  dangerous  than  the 
disease.  Why  is  it  then  that  homeopathy  here 
seems  to  fail  in  giving  the  relief  we  should  expect 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similars?  Some 
of  you  may  remember  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Leeds  meeting  of  this  Congress  in  1895,  entitled, 
"  Hindrances  to  the  Action  of  the  Homeopathic 
Specific,"  in  which  I  suggested  that  when  the 
system  was  overcharged  with  morbid  products  of 
digestion,  uric  acid  and  chemical  or  other  poi- 
sons, the  usual  reaction  to  homeopathic  treatment 
was  often  uncertain  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
that  acute  gout  and  gouty  conditions  were  notable 
instances  of  this  condition.  Nine  years'  further 
experience  in  general  practice  have  convinced  me 
of  the  truth  of  this  view.  It  is  so  in  asthma;  the 
system  is  usually  overcharged  with  poisons  of  the 
uric  acid  series,  which  gradually  increase  in 
quantity  after  each  attack,  until  some  trivial  ex- 
ternal or  aerial  cause  suddenly  determines  the 
vaso-motor  discharge  of  nerve  force  which  pro- 
duces the  spasm.  Defective  aeration  of  the  blood 
during  the  paroxysms,  combined  with  muscular 
exhaustion  in  the  desperate  efforts  to  breathe, 
combine  to  produce  intense  uricacidemia  as  de- 
scribed by  Haig,  all  the  uric  acid  poisons  are  be- 
ing poured  into  the  blood,  and  until  these  are 
eliminated  vaso-motor  contraction  continues  and 
the  paroxysm  does  not  relax.  Hence  we  see  that 
drugs  which  will  check  a  spasm  are  the  ones 
which  are  known  to  clear  the  blood  in  uricaci- 
demia; whilst  our  homeopathic  remedies  are  tem- 
porarily of  little  potency.  The  former  act  vio- 
lently and  in  semi-poisonous  doses  which  are 
strongly  to  be  condemned.  1  admit  that  whether 
this  theon  is  wholly  correct  may  be  doubted, 
especially  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  discredit  Haig's 
researches  into  such  questions,  for  very  inade- 
quate reasons  in  my  opinion;  but  the  practical 
bearing  oi  Haig's  views  upon  the  successful 
treatment  oi  asthma  cannot  he  gainsaid  by  those 
who  have  followed  his  advice.     Although  some 


cases  can  be  cured  by  homeopathy  carefully  con- 
tinued for  long  periods  without  other  aid,  a  large 
number  of  cases  cannot.  For  these  diet  and  hy- 
giene which  will  rid  the  system  of  excess  of  uric 
acid,  and  maintain  a  healthy  state  with  a  mini- 
mum production  of  such  poisons,  are  essential 
to  cure. 

The  patient  should  be  sent  to  such  a  climate  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  least  favorable  to  the 
attacks,  each  case  being  treated  on  its  own  merits. 
As  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  strength  per- 
mits should  be  taken  daily.  Failing  this,  mas- 
sage and  baths  are  useful.  Diet  must  be  care- 
fully regulated,  most  cases  being  better  without 
butcher's  meat,  and  with  excess  of  fruits  and 
green  vegetables.  Alcohol  should  be  prohibited, 
also  coffee  and  if  possible  tea,  distilled  water  be- 
ing the  safest  beverage.  A  few  cases,  if  very 
obstinate,  can  be  cured  by  Salisbury  diet,  and 
when  patients  are  carefully  selected  the  results 
by  this  method  are  astonishingly  satisfactory. 
(  )bese  people  are  best  suited  to  this  treatment. 
Diabetic  diet  will  cure  some  cases,  and  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  as  useful.  In  addition 
to  these,  careful  homeopathic  medication  accord- 
ing to  symptoms  should  be  continued  between  and 
during  the  attacks  for  long  periods.  I  endeavor 
to  persuade  patients  to  continue  this  until  at  least 
three  months  have  elapsed  without  an  attack. 
In  addition  to  these,  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  all  the  bodily  functions,  to  ensure  their 
being  carried  on  naturally  and  in  good  order. 
Lastly,  .search  should  he  made  for  any  possible 
sources  of  reflex  irritation  within  the  system, 
especially  in  the  naso-pharynx,  also  in  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  in  females  the  uterus  and 
menstrual  functions  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. 

— A  green-stamped  circular  letter  reaches  us, 
as  it  has  several  thousand  others,  mailed  from 
New  York  City,  across  the  face  of  the  envelope 
there  being  rubber-stamped  and  in  red  "  This  is 
the  literature  you  asked  for  "  which  is,  of  course, 
a  deliberate  lie,  as  we  had  not  asked  for  any- 
thing from  this  firm.  The  query  always 
gests  itself  when  we  fall  afoul  of  such  transpar- 
ent  fakery,  what  the  corporation  so  dealing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deck,  hopes  to  accomplish? 
Does  it  suppose  for  one  moment  that  any  ordin- 
ary observing  physician  is  taken  in  by  this 
green-stamped  circular,  or  that  the  quoted  line  in 
red  will  engender  in  him  any  respect  for  a 
poration  stooping  to  so  pott \  a  falsehood?  The 
tirst  impulse  is  always  to  throw  the  libel.  011 
medical  nun.  into  the  waste  baskei  and  without 
opening,  and  that  is  exactly  where  it  belongs. 
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A  Few  Reminders. 

BY   JAMES   S.   SPRAGUE,    M.   D.,   STIRLING,   ONT. 

"  Experience  teaches."  is  an  old  maxim.  Yet, 
when  one  observes  that  the  best  practice  is  that 
of  the  first  ten  years  in  rural  sections,  and  that  if 
one  continue  twenty  years  longer  in  the  same 
community,  no  matter  how  faultless  his  work  and 
his  morals  have  been,  yet  he  will  note  that, 
whereas  he  counted  friends  and  patrons  by  the- 
hundred  in  the  first  decade,  and  probably  by  fif- 
ties in  the  later  part  of  the  second  decade,  he, 
in  the  third  decennial  period,  is  fortunate  if 
even  by  tens  he  holds  or  he  counts  his  pa- 
trons and  friends,  and  that  if  experience 
teaches,  certainly,  too  often,  it  was  the  doctor 
who  was  taught,  and  the  lesson  was  a  sore  one. 
He  learns,  too,  that  to  grow  up  with  the 
town  is  another  fallacy,  as  far  as  popu- 
larity is  concerned,  for  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve, 
even  less,  years,  after  his  arrival,  his  popularity 
was  at  its  height ;  in  fact,  in  most  instances,  any 
young  M.  D.,  if  any  way  alive  to  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  can  within  one  year  have  all  the 
Avork  he  wants  in  a  village.  The  fresher  he  is. 
and  the  more  blunders  he  makes,  will  give  him 
a  widely  honored  notice,  and  greater  patronage, 
which,  if  taken  advantage  of  by  him,  would  be  to 
Iiis  best  interest,  provided  he  was  wise  enough  to 
iemain  in  such  a  community  for  ten  vears.  or 
even  less.  To  practice  for  a  few  years  in  sev- 
eral of  the  villages  or  small  towns  tributary  to 
and  finally  settle  in,  the  near  metropolis,  is  most 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  illustrations  of  the 
wisdom  of-  such  movements  can  easily  lie  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  to  follow 
the  example  of  ministers,  who  but  for  three  or 
four  years  reside  in  one  place,  were  desirable  and 
decidedly  profitable. 

However,  one  fact  is  this,  that  to  remain  more 
than  ten  years  in  one  locality,  unless  it  is  pro- 
gressing, and  unless  one  has  other  interests 
whereby  his  living  is  assured,  and  prospects  are 
inviting,  is  a  mistake,  one  too  often  made. 
Something  new  is  what  the  dear  people  want, 
and  you  can,  if  you  are  a  wise  man,  give  them, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  full  doses,  and  wry  profit- 
ably for  yourself. 

Anyway,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  cake 
and  wine  period — in  fact,  the  golden  period,  as 
it  well  may  be  termed  in  practice — is  in  your  first 
ten  years.  The  wrinkled  purse  and  disappointed 
hopes  will  scornfully  await  you,  and  which  von 


may  hug  at  your  leisure  in  the  third  decade, 
provided  you,  in  the  first  ten-year  dreams  in 
medicine,  have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  many  there  were,  that  lead  to  fi- 
nancial success,  and  the  greatest  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, life-long  as  a  blessing  or  as  a  curse,  are 
those  that  relate  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  help- 
mate— the  wife,  who,  if  she  possess,  in  addition 
to  desirable  womanly  graces,  such  rare  gifts  as 
are  required  for  a  doctor's  wife  and  his  pro- 
fessional success  (  not  forgetting  the  value  of  her 
possession  of  a  fair  bank  account),  will  fill  the 
cup  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  even  to  the 
brim,  for  no  greater  blessing  on  earth  is  there 
than  your  wife. 

"  And  she  was  beautiful,  they  said, 
I  saw  that  she  was  more — 
One  of  those  women — women  dread. 
Men  fatally  adore," 

some  anonymous  writer  has  said,  or  named,  as 
the  ideal.  Such  a  companion,  educated,  refined, 
not  given  to  hypocrisy  or  deceit,  being  early  se- 
lected, no  fears  of  ordinary  success  and  happiness 
need  be  entertained,  if  you  act  manfully  and  pro- 
fessionally in  the  early  life. 

To  revert  to  the  introductory  sentence  of  this 
article,  ''Experience  teaches,"  on  very  close 
inspection  it  would  appear  a  fallacv,  especially  in 
other  iatric  considerations  not  herein  named,  for 
too  often  have  we  seen  the  young  Dr.  Newcome 
-  the  door  of  Dr.  Seuex,  to  visit  an  only  child, 
and  too  often  have  we  secretly  admitted  that  the 
good-will  of  Providence  has  intervened  when  re- 
covery is  established.  Would  the  intelligent 
father  of  the  said  sick  child  consult  the  young- 
est, consequently  the  least  experienced,  jeweler, 
provided  his  costly  watch  needed  careful  regu- 
lation? Xo !  He  would  enquire  particularly 
among  his  friends  who  among  the  oldest  jewelers, 
far  and  near,  was  the  most  capable  for  the  work 
needed.  Y<  s.  experience  teaches  that  many  old 
sayings  are  very  erroneous  as  to  the  morals  of 
the  doctor. 

The  nice  young  doctor,  who  conducts  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  or  the  Christian  Endeavor,  or 
temperance  society,  need  not  expect  to  stav  long 
in  town,  unless  he  lias  an  income,  or  is  running 
some  side  line  business,  for  his  co-workers  and 
the  church  will  starve  him  out.  They  will  give 
for  the  blasphemer  and  the  drunkard — will  open 
their  doors  to  him  and  will  uphold  him.  In  fact, 
1  am  led  to  believe  that  a  good,  moral  character 
has  no  weight,  but  is  a  detriment  as  regards  pop- 
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ularity  in  practice.  However,  a  careful  stud)  of 
the  subject  compels  me  to  admit  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  and  which,  too,  lias  been  confirmed 
by  other  observers. 

More  than  five  thousand  graduates  in  medicine 
are  yearly  sent  forth  from  the  medical  colleges 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  they,  as  our  Canadian  gradu- 
ates, commence  their  life-work  ignorant  how  to 
legitimately  obtain  practice;  ignorant  how  to 
make  a  living;  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  ethics  it- 
relate  to  medical  practice ;  and  ignorant  of  tin- 
principles  which  relate  to  their  personal  and 
public  duty,  and  of  the  necessity,  while  guarding 
their  lawful  interests,  how  to  maintain  and  ad- 
vance the  organized  interests  of  the  corporate 
guild. 

Thus,  without  economic  chart  or  compass,  do 
our  young  men  commence  their  voyage,  and  to 
the  ordinary  observer  it  is  no  wonder  so  many 
shipwrecks  in  life  are  noted,  and  how  few  evi- 
dences are  afforded  that  port  is  being  made,  un- 
less chance  or  accident  intervene  and  assist ;  and 
no  wonder,  too,  that  so  many  abandon  medicine 
and  are  on  the  outlook  for  governmental  po- 
sitions, which  ordinary  tailors  or  cobblers  could 
easily  and  satisfactorily  occupy,  if  not  so  honor- 
ably. In  reference  to  such  interests  as  are  thus 
presented,  the  University  of  Michigan  has  re- 
cently established  a  most  practical  course,  and 
as  this  university  was  among  the  first  American 
universities  to  raise  its  requirements  in  time  and 
studies,  it  certainly  is  the  pioneer  in  this  long- 
desired  and  essential  establishment  of  lectures, 
although  "  Long  is  the  way  by  precepts,  brief  and 
short  by  example's"  ("Longum  iter  est,  prae- 
cepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla"). 

These  considerations  and  the  recollections  of 
blighted  lives  by  not  well  calculated  marriages, 
in  the  history  of  several  confreres,  are  really  the 
occasion  oi  this  article,  and  when  I  review  my 
own  early  career  and  its  many  false  lights  and 
temptations,  and  to  which  every  young  M.D.  is. 
and  has  been,  exposed,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
many  of  us,  inexperienced,  actually  green,  have 
escaped  so  honorably.  My  much  respi 
friend,  Dr.  Mathews,  the  author  of  "How  to 
Succeed  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  gives 
much  space'  in  his  hook  to  this  subject. 

Here  are  themes  worth  considering- when  sub- 
jects relating  to  medical  ethics  and  kindred  in- 
terests are  being  discussed  and  advocated  by  our 
college  professors — provided  they  have  ideal 
wives,  and  have  been  country  doctors,  and  can 
talk  from  experience,  not  dreams. 


Whooping-Cough  a  Still  Untdken  Citadel* 

BY  E.   BIRCH   ROCHE,   M.  D. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  homeopathic  treatment,  with  the 
extraordinary  weakness  and  deficiency  of  or- 
dinary practice,  gave  to  our  school  an  advantage 
which  was  on  all  hands  practically  demonstrable. 
Surgery  was.  for  the  most  part,  outside  our 
general  practice,  and  the  multiplicity  of  treat- 
ment by  its  means  in  so  many  directions  practiced 
to-day  was  altogether  unknown.  Specialism  had 
not  exercised  that  transforming  influence  on 
medical  practice  which  is  now  so  widely  felt. 
As  general  practitioners  in  all  the  wide  range  of 
cases  treateel  by  medicine  only,  homeopaths  could 
more  than  hold  their  own  with  ease,  and  were 
constantly  impressing  the  onlooking  public  with 
the  great  success  and  evident  advantage  of  their 
treatment. 

As  years  have  gone  by  the  developments  of 
surgery,  with  its  widening  domain,  its  undeni- 
able claims,  prompt  successes,  and  fashionable 
influences,  have  placed  the  country  homeopathic 
practitioner  at  rapidly  increasing  disadvantage. 
In  large  centers  where  the  help  of  colleagues  is 
available,  and  facilities  at  hand,  opportunity  has 
presented,  and  has  been  seized,  of  adopting  all 
modern  surgical  measures  as  and  when  they 
'nave  tended  to  invade  what  was  once  medical 
territory,  and  their  adoption  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  patient. 

The  advances  of  specialism,  too,  with  the  posi- 
tive results  of  local  treatment  of  various  kinds, 
and  dexterity  in  manipulation  and  use  of  instru- 
ments  of   diagnosis,   and   treatment,   have   given 
to  the  dominant  party  an  advantage  that  a  few 
decades   since   was  not   theirs.     And   as  regards 
medicine    proper,    though    there    has    been    very 
flow   advance  notwithstanding  much  plagiarism, 
the   introduction   of  serum  therapy  and  the  dis- 
<rv   and   use   of   the  long  list   of  synthetical 
lucts,  albeit  many  of  them  but  palliatives  at 
best,  and  having  but  temporary  vogue;  yet  these 
■    touched  strongly  the  public  mind,  and  such 
results  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  varied  use  of 
cocaine-,  eucaine.  nrotropine,  metraniine.  thyroid, 
and    oilier    animal     extracts;     renaglandin.     and 
rs;    trional,    veronal,    antipyrin,    phenacetin, 
and   troops    of    others,    have   raised   the   medical 
status  of  the  old  school  from  a  position  of  help- 
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lessness  and  uncertainty,  off  which  the  most 
ordinary  practitioner  of  homeopathy  in  early 
days  could  constantly  score,  and  even  amateurs 
had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  the  law  of  similars.  In  my  experience,  and 
in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  at  adaptation,  the 
position  has  very  seriously  changed,  and  for  the 
country  and  isolated  practitioner  has  become 
very  difficult,  and,  with  a  conscientious  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  the  patient,  has  led  to 
the  frequent  and,  owing  to  the  trades  unionism 
in  exercise,  complete  handing  over  of  patients 
into  unfriendly  hands,  when  all  the  advantages 
of  the  situation  are  used  to  impress  and  alienate 
them,  and  this  especially  and  successfully  with 
the  younger  ones. 

I  am  by  no  means  desiring  to  take  any  un- 
duly dark  view  of  the  outlook,  but,  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  effects  of  all  these  things  on 
the  public  mind,  and  especially  on  the  younger 
ones,  with  impatience  for  immediate  or  rapid 
effects,  the  glamour  of  brilliant  surgical  results, 
and  the  growing  importance  of  those  who  can 
carry  them  through,  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
influence  exercised  by  these  surgeons  and  spe- 
cialists on  the  minds  of  our  patients,  in  most 
cases  to  the  exclusion  and  disparagement  of  the 
homeopathic  practitioner,  has  narrowed  the 
sphere,  lessened  the  influence,  and  diminished 
the  former  exhibition  on  all  sides  of  those  strik- 
ing and  constant  triumphs  of  his  treatment 
where  others  had  failed.  Personally,  I  have  less 
to  complain  of  than  many,  but  this  line  of  things, 
with  its  trying  experiences,  has  led  one  to  value 
those  planes,  still  not  a  few,  where  our  homeo- 
pathic medication  can  not  only  vindicate  a 
superiority,  but  especially  those  where  that 
superiority  is  not  only  capable  of  being  seen, 
but  must  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  ob- 
servers. Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the 
treatment  of  whooping-cough. 

Here  surgery  has  no  chance,  and  specialism 
has  only  begun  to  make  claims  that  have  yet  to 
be  proved.  Whooping-cough  is  a  common  dis- 
ease, unmistakable,  forcing  itself  on  the  obser- 
vation, experience,  and  endurance  of  nearly  every 
family.  All  kinds  of  nostrums  and  fashions 
have  had  their  trial  upon  it,  and  yet  to-day  it 
remains  one  of  the  common  complaints  for 
which  ordinary  practice  has  no  certain  remedy. 
This  is,  then,  a  disease  that  affords  to  any  twelve 
ordinary  persons  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
question,   and   most   surely   giving  a  verdict   in 


favor  of  homeopathy,  over  any  given  series  of 
cases,  taken  as  they  come. 

Differences  of  opinion  obtain  in  the  profession 
as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  disease,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  for  me 
to    take    up    your    time    reviewing    the    various 
theories    and    contentions    as    to    its    pathology. 
We   may   accept   the   general    statement  that   it 
is  a  spasmodic  bronchial  irritation  of  contagious 
and  usually  epidemic  character,  generally  affect- 
ing children,   seldom   occurring  a  second   time, 
and   in    its   ordinary   course   extending  to   eight 
weeks,  and  in  many  cases  lasting  three  months 
and  even  longer.     Frequently  attended  by  com- 
plications,   pulmonary,    trophic,    or    convulsive, 
and  when  combined  with  dentition  these  compli- 
cations are  more  likely  to  occur.     The  mortality 
is  by  no  means   insignificant,  the   loss  of  time, 
strength,  and   family  comfort  is  great,  and  the 
sequelae  are  by  no  means  a  small  consideration. 
This,  then,  being  the  disease,  and,  owing  to  its 
character  and  prevalence,  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession and  also  to  the  public,  it  has,  as  might 
have  been   expected,  been   treated   by   measures 
and   drugs   innumerable,   and   exhibiting  all  the 
various  fashions  so  amusing  to  one  taking  note 
of  their  rise  and  fall.     Cochineal,  bromides,  chlo- 
ral, cypress  oil,  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  bromoform, 
chlorobrom,    morphine,   carbon   dioxide,   thymus 
serpyllum,  oil  of  amber,  cresolin  and  other  va- 
pors, gas  purifiers,  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids, 
naphthalin,   equinine,   alum,   resorcin,   and   hosts 
of   others   have   had  their   champions  and   their 
day,  but  none  have  established  themselves  in  any 
general  favor.     Nothing  is  known  on  this  long 
list    that    unmistakably    and   constantly   controls 
and  within  the  usual  limits  of  its  natural  duration 
brings   it   to  an   end.     Brown-Sequard   declared 
that   he  could   cure   it  in  three  days  by   giving 
atropia   in    doses   large   enough   to   produce   de- 
lirium and  continued  so  as  to  keep  up  that  con- 
dition for  three  days,  except  at  night,  when  the 
patient  is  to  be  quieted  by  morphia  or  codeia.  He, 
however,  candidly  added  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  does  not  tell  us  in  how  many 
cases  he  did  apply  it.     Manicatide  states  that  he 
has  discovered  a  bacillus  in  this  disease,  absent, 
he  says,  in  only  five  out  of  eighty-two  cases.     He 
made  cultures  and  immunized  three  sheep  and 
two  horses.     Blood  from  the  jugular  vein  was  the 
source  of  the  serum.     In  a  sheep  the  injection  of 
cultures    at    first    caused    symptoms    resembling 
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whooping-cough.  The  serum  was  preserved  by 
adding  to  every  10  cc.  i  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  He  states  that  he  treated 
eighty-one  cases  of  whooping-cough  with  serum 
only.  Of  these  thirty-six  were  cured  and  the 
remainder  only  improved.  The  cures  were  ob- 
tained in  one  case  in  one  day,  in  two  cases  in  two 
days,  in  one  case  in  three  days,  in  three  cases  in 
four  days,  in  three  cases  in  five  days,  one  case 
in  six  days,  three  cases  in  seven  days,  three  cases 
in  eight  days,  two  cases  in  nine  days,  six  cases  in 
ten  days,  and  so  on.  Eight  cases  were  cured 
with  a  single  injection,  eighteen  cases  required 
two  injections,  and  the  others  from  three  to  six. 
This  is  a  recent  statement  on  which  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  comment.  If  reliable,  then  once 
more  the  syringe  is  in  the  ascendant.  Nothing, 
then,  in  ordinary  practice  has  established  any  re- 
liable reputation,  and  whooping-cough  medically 
treated  is  an  acknowledged  opprobrium.  A  med- 
ical practitioner  recently  said,  "  I  have  been  using 
cresolin,  but  I  have  no  proof  that  it  does  any 
good ;  nothing  seems  to  do  any  good.  I  use 
antipyrin  amongst  my  dispensary  cases."  But 
I  did  not  gather  that  he  had  tried  this  heroic 
treatment  at  home. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  requested  by  a  lady  of 
property  to  go  over  to  her  village,  which  was,  as 
to  its  children,  practically  all  whooping-cough. 
Three  families  were  under  her  jurisdiction,  and 
she  took  me  to  them  one  after  the  other.  Each 
family  consisted  of  five  or  six  children,  and  I  ex- 
amined them  all.  They  had  whooping-cough, 
but  without  complications.  I  gave  them  ipe- 
cacuanha and  drosera  to  be  taken  alternately 
every  two  hours,  and  belladonna  for  use  at  night 
tor  those  whose  cough  was  specially  troublesome 
then.  I  ordered  for  the  lady  good  supplies  of 
these  remedies  in  pilules,  ix,  with  general  direc- 
tions, and  saw  them  no  more.  The  upshot  was 
that  in  that  village  the  three  families  s<  1  treated 
made  steady  progress  and  recovery  in  about  four 
weeks,  while  the  other  children  pursued  the  usual 
course  lor  five  or  six  weeks  longer.  Since  then 
I  have  treated  a  large  number  of  cases  with  the 
same  medicines.  I  have  not  lost  a  case,  nor  have 
I  had  complications,  except  in  a  few  very  young 
patients  who  were  teething.  The  usual  course 
has  been  a  cure  within  four  weeks  from  the  date 
of  commencing  this   treatment. 

lint  an  important  point  which  appeals  to  those 
concerned  is  that  improvement  in  the  symptoms 
begins   almost    immediately,   paroxysms   lessened 


in  frequency  and  tV)rce,  sickness  diminished  or 
almost  abolished,  the  condition  of  the  child  cor- 
respondingly improved,  and,  above  all,  the  nights 
of  the  patients,  and  still  more  of  the  nurses  or 
parents,  markedly  bettered,  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  where  poor  people  espe- 
cially are  concerned,  with  close  quarters  and 
daily  labor,  and  this  still  more  where  several  chil- 
dren are  affected  at  the  same  time.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  reports  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
recently  treated.  All  did  well,  though  smue  were 
very  ill  before  they  came  to  hand.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  treatment  made  its  mark 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  ease  after  case 
turned  in  a  few  days  a  distressing  condition  into 
a  palpably  and  steadily  improving  one.  Where 
cases  were  early  under  treatment,  as  in  my  own 
children,  the  whoop  never  developed,  though 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  disease.  The 
general  condition  was  not  impaired,  nor  feeding 
interfered  with,  nor  any  frequent  sickness  set  up. 

One  father  writing  to  me  said:  "  When  I  re- 
member the  long  and  trying  time  we  had  fifteen 
years  ago  when  my  now  grown-up  son  was,  un- 
der different  treatment,  laid  up  for  two  months 
with  the  same  complaint,  and  contrast  the  ter- 
rible spasms  and  the  nights  of  coughing  he  had, 
and  then  a  further  long  period  of  convalescence, 
1  am  all  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  result." 
Another  family  of  four  children,  at  a  distance, 
whom  I  did  not  see,  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
three  weeks  night  and  day  constantly  vomiting 
and  coughing  almost  every  hour.  One  girl  kept 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  blood  spurting  from  nose 
and  mouth  frequently  with  the  violence  of  the 
paroxvsms.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  symp- 
toms were  slight,  the  eldest  hoy  well,  and  the 
others  well  on  the  way  for  it. 

A  missionary  friend,  on  furlough  in  Scot- 
land, whose  children  1  heard  had  whooping- 
cough,  and  who  feared  a  disturbance  of  his  em- 
barkation to  return  to  Manchuria,  was  written  to 
by  me  giving  advice.  1  le  wrote  later  on  saying: 
"  Our  family  doctor,  a  great  friend,  prescribed 
chlorobrom  for  them,  and  this  they  took  at  the 
start.  We,  however,  afterwards  gave  drosera 
and  aconite.  The  effect  was  wonderful,  and  the 
whoop  disappeared  in  about  ten  days  at  the  out- 
side. Ipecacuanha  and  belladonna  were  given 
alter  this  at  your  suggestion,  and  all  cough  speed- 
ily disappeared."  The)  were  able  to  take  their 
passage  lor  China,  which  had  appeared  at  first 
quite  In  tpeless. 
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I  saw  a  baby  of  a  year  old  for  cough  of  two 
weeks'  duration,  supposed  to  be  from  cold,  and 
gave  medicine.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  father 
came  saying  the  child  was  worse,  that  they  got  no 
rest  at  night,  and  described  what  was  evidently 
whooping-cough.  The  mother  said  she  was 
coughing  every  few  minutes,  with  constant  sick- 
ness, and  they  were  quite  worn  out  with  disturbed 
nights.  The  father  and  mother  were  intelligent 
working  people.  Treatment  was  at  once  com- 
menced. Ipecacuanha  and  drosera  by  day,  and 
belladonna  at  night.  In  three  days  the  cough 
was  much  less,  the  nights  greatly  improving,  and 
from  that  time  steady  improvement  went  on,  re- 
sulting in  a  cure  in  four  weeks.  The  interesting 
point  was  that  this  baby  contracted  the  disease 
from  a  child  four  years  old  into  whose  house  it 
had  been  taken,  and  who  had  then  had  a  bad 
cough  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but  only  whooped 
after  the  baby  had  been  in  contact  about  the  end 
of  the  second  week  in  December.  Then  the 
cough  got  worse  and  worse,  whooping  constantly 
with  sickness;  the  nights  were  very  trying,  oblig- 
ing the  mother  to  be  up  almost  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  continued  until  January  24,  when, 
having  had  the  cough  seven  weeks,  the  child  was 
as  bad  as  ever.  The  mother  had  meanwhile  seen 
the  baby  infected  from  her  child  develop  the  dis- 
ease and  get  cured.  She  now  came  begging 
treatment  for  her  child.  The  same  medicines 
were  given.  On  the  fourth  day  the  child  could 
eat  a  little  and  keep  it  down,  the  nights  began  to 
improve,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  she 
was  eating  fairly  and  sleeping  much  better.  The 
note  on  February  17  was:  "Has  good  nights, 
does  not  wake  up  at  all.  Eating  well,  only 
coughs  two  or  three  times  a  day." 

Recently,  when  visiting  a  patient,  I  heard  a  lit- 
tle girl  two  years  old  coughing  and  whooping 
most  distressingly.  I  spoke  to  the  mother  and 
offered  help.  The  child  was  sick  and  had  very 
bad  nights.  I  gave  the  same  treatment.  In  a 
few  days  improvement  was  manifest  in  all  re- 
spects, and  in  about  three  weeks  the  child  was 
well.  Now  for  the  source  of  trouble.  The  elder 
brother  was  in  the  country  staying  with  his 
grandmother,  and  had  a  cough  about  Christmas. 
He  came  home  on  January  10  to  go  to  school, 
but,  owing  to  the  affection  being  evidently 
whooping-cough,  did  not  go,  but  returned  to  his 
grandmother.  The  little  sister  then  developed 
cough,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
came  under  my  notice  as  above  described  about 


February  13.  She  made  immediate  and  steady 
progress,  and  by  the  27th  did  not  cough  from  ten 
till  seven,  and  was  rapidly  getting  well.  She  be- 
ing well,  the  boy  returned  home  again  still  had 
with  the  cough  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks.  The 
mother  asked  for  the  same  treatment  for  him. 
He  also  began  at  once  to  improve,  and  in  three 
weeks  was  well. 

I  might  multiply  such  cases,  but  these  demon- 
strate the  points  to  be  observed  in  all,  and  plain 
to  all  ordinary  observers,  with  the  usual  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  what  is  the  common  course  of 
the  disease  untreated  or  treated  with  the  ordi- 
nary remedies.  It  can  be  seen  by  all  such  observ- 
ers that  the  advent  of  homeopathic  treatment  is 
quickly  and  manifestly  beneficial,  and  curative 
in  a  time  very  much  shorter  than  the  known  du- 
ration of  the  disease.  It  is  because  the  existence 
of  such  cases  side  by  side  furnish  such  a  con- 
vincing and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  truth  and 
value  of  our  homeopathic  treatment,  and  furnish 
us  with  what  has  become  more  difficult  of  late 
years,  a  safe  ground  of  appeal  and  experiment 
of  the  comparative  value  of  our  methods  with 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  our  opponents. 
This  is  my  excuse  for  bringing  before  you  such 
elementary  matters.  The  situation  in  regard  to 
whooping-cough  has  been  a  special  help  and  com- 
fort to  me,  and  I  hope  may  claim  your  sympathy 
for  those  who  have  to  carry  on  the  warfare  alone 
and  with  many  disadvantages  and  discourage- 
ments. 


— Dr.  H.  V.  Halbert,  of  Chicago,  that  prince 
of  good  fellows,  came  to  Cleveland  a  few  days 
since  in  consultation  upon  the  rare  and  peculiar 
case  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Carter  at  the  Palmer  Sani- 
torium.  It  was  his  express  intention  to  visit  the 
bungalows  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land profession,  our  own  parish  among  the  lot, 
as  we  live  within  only  a  good  stone's  throw  of 
the  Palmer  Sanitorium,  but  after  his  duty  was 
performed  at  the  hospital  he  fell  into  the  hospita- 
ble hands  of  Dr.  Biggar,  and,  thereafter,  he  was 
lost  to  the  rest  of  tis — for  when  Dr.  Biggar  finds 
a  man  within  our  gates  who  resides  in  Chicago 
or  elsewhere,  as  justly  famous  as  a  skilled  diag- 
nostician and  as  generally  popular  as  is  Dr.  Hal- 
bert, then  the  rest  of  us  Cleveland  fellows  stand 
but  little  chance  to  honor  that  celebrity.  We  are 
happy,  however,  in  reporting  that  Dr.  Biggar 
gave  Halbert  the  full  value  of  his  money;  that 
he  made  him  feel  glad  to  have  been  here ;  and 
that  Halbert  returned  to  Chicago  in  good  trim 
for  other  labors. 
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By  O   B  SERVER 


Diet 

in  Health  and  Disease. 

This  work,  by  Drs. Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah  of 

Baltimore,  is,  as  perhaps  all  books  on  diet  must 
he,  a  compilation,  and  perhaps  it  may  seem  to 
contain  some  things  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
printed.  The  process  of  compilation  has  its  dis- 
advantages. Unless  it  is  done  with  careful  con- 
sideration it  leads  to  unnecessary  repetition  and 
to  contradictions  which  are  at  times  confusing. 
For  example,  on  p.  165,  under  "  poisoning  due 
to  fish,"  the  authors  state  that  "  kakke,  a  disease 
of  japan  and  other  Eastern  countries,  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  eating  of  certain  varieties  of  the 
Scomhridre  family,"  and  on  p.  432,  under 
"  heri-beri."  we  are  told  that  "this  disease  is  ap- 
parently due  to  the  use  of  contaminated  rice,"  no 
indication  being  afforded  the  reader  that  kakke 
is  merely  the  Japanese  name  for  the  disease  that 
in  India  was  named  heri-beri.  On  p.  409,  under 
"  purpura  hemorrhagica,"  the  book  says  "  milk 
and  somatose  and  milk  are  suggested  as  most 
valuable  foods,"  but  on  p.  507.  under  "  hemor- 
rhagic purpura,"  we  read,  "  various  foods,  such 
as  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  gelatine,  have  been 
suggested,"  and  "  it  is  well  to  give  fresh  fruit 
juices  and  a  diet  somewhat  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated in  scurvy."  On  p.  466,  under  "Soya," 
two  analyses  are  given,  in  one  of  which  the  car- 
bohydrates are  30.35  per  cent.,  in  the  other  the 
starch  and  sugar  are  2.79  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
table  on  p.  91  Soya  beans  are  stated  to  con- 
tain 33.7  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates.  The  cx- 
planation  should  have  been  given  that  Soya  con- 
tains a  mucilaginous  carbohydrate,  which,  al- 
though neither  starch  nor  sugar,  is  convertible 
into  the  latter,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  diabetes;  we  would  add  that  Soya 
bread  has  a  peculiar  taste,  and  in  certain  patients 
is  liable  to  cause  diarrhea.  On  p.  320  wc  are 
told  that  "trout,  even  when  young,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  digest  ";  but  on  p.  331  this  fish  is  included 
under  "  lender  meats."  The  table  on  p.  99  makes 
beefsteak  contain  77.5  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates, 
while  in  that  on  p.  81  it  is  given  as  containing 
none. 


The  authorities  quoted  are  mainly  German,  in 
spite  of  the  great  differences  that  exist  between 
American  and  German  taste  in  food  and  cook- 
ery ;  for  example,  would  Leube's  diet  of  "  beef- 
steak scraped  to  a  pulp  and  roasted  in  fresh  but- 
ter," or  "  raw  ham  "  be  tolerated  by  any  other 
than  German  patients? 

We  note  the  following  misprints  and  omis- 
sions :  P.  75,  line  4,  "  macerated  "  for  masticated ; 
p.  99,  under  chestnuts,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  it  is  when  raw  that  they  are  indigestible,  as 
they  are  digestible  when  cooked.  P.  150,  un- 
der the  artificial  food  preparations,  Roborat  is 
omitted,  but  is  included  on  p.  460  in  describing 
diabetic  dietaries.  It  seems  strange  to  say  that 
in  "  boiling  "  meats  the  temperature  of  the  water 
should  not  exceed  the  temperature  necessary  for 
the  coagulation  of  the  proteids,  as  boiling  im- 
plies the  use  of  a  temperature  of  2120.  In  the 
section  on  food  adulteration,  under  coffee, 
"  green  "  is  apparently  printed  for  "  ground  " — ■ 
"  green  "  coffee,  one  would  suppose,  could  only 
be  imitated  by  the  manufacturer  of  wooden  nut- 
megs. In  the  same  section  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  adulteration  of  butter  by  milk  or  of  confec- 
tionery by  paraffin.  The  authors  state  that  Har- 
rington has  shown  that  the  ingestion  of  boracic 
acid  may  be  a  cause  of  nephritis,  but  they  omit 
to  state  that  this  happens  only  when  the  quantity 
is  so  large  as  22.4  grams  for  a  man  weighing  140 
pounds,  which  is  much  more  than  would  be  taken 
in  food  when  boric  acid  is  used  as  a  preservative. 
On  p.  450  coffee  "  with  milk  or  sugar  "  is  allowed 
in  a  carbohydrate-free  diet;  this  probably  should 
be   "  without." 

The  section  on  infant  feeding  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  respecting  the  highly  artificial 
methods  in  vogue  and  which  have  been  elaborated 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which 
American  mothers  are  unable  to  nurse  their  chil- 
dren. 

binder  "  Tetanus,"  the  authors  suggest  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  food,  overlooking  the  fact  that  feeding  by  the 
nose  or  the  rectum  is  at  least  equally  available. 
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Turning  to  the  diets  in  those  diseases  where  it  is 
of  special  value,  we  notice  that  under  "  Oxaluria" 
the  authors  omit  the  suggestion  of  Klemperer  to 
exclude  milk,  while  they  recommend  a  diet  con- 
sisting largely  or  entirely  of  animal  food — a  pro- 
posal which  seems  to  he  based  rather  upon  theo- 
retical considerations  than  upon  the  result  of 
clinical  experience.  In  the  treatment  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  it  is  strange  to  be  told  "  that 
the  amount  of  protein  to  be  taken  may  usually  be 
left  largely  to  the  patient,"  for  while  modern 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  allowing  some  amount  of 
meat  to  patients  of  this  class  it  is  generally 
thought  desirable  to  limit  the  quantity.  Another 
remarkable  statement  is  that  the  most  frequent 
complication  of  diabetes  is  contracted  kidney. 
That  kidney  changes  of  some  sort  are  extremely 
common  is  certainly  true,  but  contracted  kidney 
is  undoubtedly  rare;  out  of  271  cases  given  in 
Windle's  table  the  kidneys  were  normal  in  115, 
and  cirrhotic  in  only  10. 

This  work  is  one  which,  while  containing  much 
valuable  information,  is  susceptible  in  a  future 
edition  of  considerable  improvement  by  excision 
and  emendation. 

The  Lower  Croups 
of  Vertebrate  Animals. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Natural 
History  on  fishes,  ascidians,  etc.,  deals  with  the 
lower  groups  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  true 
that  all  zoologists  do  not  regard  the  hemichor- 
data,  of  which  balanoglossus  is  the  well-known 
type,  as  ancestors  of  the  vertebrates,  but  the 
group  appears  to  be  placed  here  not  from  a  con- 
troversial point  of  view  but  because  this  is  a  con- 
venient place  to  insert  it.  The  author,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Harmer,  gives  an  excellent  unbiassed  statement 
as  to  the  opinions  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  hemichordata  from  an  evolutionary  point  of 
view.  From  the  preface  to  the  volume  we  learn 
that  parts  of  the  work  have  been  in  type  for  more 
than  four  years,  but  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
parts  of  the  chapters  upon  tunicates  have  been  in 
type  since  1888  because  they  are  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  article  by  Professor  Herd- 
man  on  tunicates  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  Professor  Herdman  also 
writes  the  chapter  upon  the  cephalochordata,  of 
which  amphioxus  is  the  familiar  example.  This 
group  has  been  well  worked  by  several  authors 
and  was  exhaustively  considered  both  morpho- 
logically and  phylogenetically  by  Dr.  Willey  in 


1894,  since  which  time  not  much  has  been  added. 
Professor  Bridge  is  responsible  for  the  fishes,  ex- 
cept the  systematic  account  of  the  teleostei,  and 
ten  well-written  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  bibliography  of  this  part  of  the 
volume  is  at  times,  however,  disappointing.  For 
instance,  the  egg  and  larval  stages  of  fishes  are 
discussed  shortly,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
papers  of  Holt,  M'Intosh,  Ehrenbaum,  Raffaele, 
Emery,  and  others  upon  fish  eggs  and  larvae.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bibliography  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  fish  scales  is  fairly  complete,  although  a 
few  papers,  such  as  those  by  Salbey,  Ussow, 
Baudelot,  and  Morner  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked. 

We  notice  that  Professor  Bridge  accepts  with- 
out comment  the  opinion  that  "the  concentric 
rings  observable  on  the  surface  of  many  teleos- 
tean  scales  are  an  index  to  the  age  of  the  fish." 
The  scales  of  only  a  few  specimens  have  so  far 
been  studied,  and  in  many  cases — for  example, 
salmon,  roach,  pike,  plaice,  and  sole — the  age 
cannot  be  so  easily  read,  if  it  can  be  read  at  all, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  carp  and  pollack, 
the  species  chiefly  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Hoffbauer 
and  Mr.  Thomson.  It  was  suggested — we  be- 
lieve by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Day — that  the  pres- 
ence of  pyloric  ceca,  the  possible  functions  of 
which  are  discussed  on  p.  275,  was  evidence  of 
marine  origin  in  those  fresh-water  species  in 
which  they  occurred.  In  such  a  book  as  this  a 
paragraph  upon  this  subject  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discuss  the 
new  classification  of  the  teleostei  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger.  A  synopsis  of  this 
classification  was  first  published  by  the  author 
last  year,  so  that  it  is  entirely  new,  and  it  is  per- 
haps open  to  question  whether  in  such  a  book  as 
this  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  retain  the 
old  system  and  to  add  a  full  chapter  upon  the 
new.  Those  who  are  not  ichthyologists  will  en- 
counter some  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  about 
the  new  system.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
classification  is  based  is,  however,  in  accord  with 
the  ideal  system,  since  it  is  found  upon  a  study  of 
the  skeleton,  and  aims  at  being  phylogenetic  in- 
stead of  physiological. 


In  platina  pride  and  self-esteem  predominate. 
Glonoine  loses  his  way  in  well-known  sti 
Natrum  carb.  has  vertigo  from   ravs  of  sun. 
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Bastard  homeopathy  Galore. 

The  Medical  Counsellor  has  furnished  hot  copy 
for  two  of  our  contemporary  journals,  in  that  it 
published  latterly  an  original  homeopathic  ( ?) 
paper  on  How  I  Treat  My  Typhoid  Cases.  The 
Medical  Century,  contrary  to  its  always  dignified 
tone,  ridicules  the  paper,  leaves  the  authorship  in 
doubt,  says  nothing  about  that,  nor  where  this 
delectable  specimen  of  Homeopathy  as  She  is 
Taught  nowadays  may  be  found.  The  Advance, 
however,  goes  into  the  matter  fully,  not  seeing 
anything  funny  about  it,  as  Medical  Century  did. 
Editor  Allen  views  it  as  a  flaming  disgrace  to 
homeopathic  journalism,  and  to  the  homeopathic 
teaching,  that  such  unholy  homeopathy — God 
save  the  mark — should  have  found  place  in  any 
alleged  homeopathic  journal.  It  goes  farther 
yet.  does  the  Advance,  than  this  general  outcry, 
and  traces  the  authors'  alma  mater  to  a  college 
which  makes  large  profession  of  the  homeopathy 
it  teaches. 

The  Medical  Advance  ought  to  be  a  little  care- 
ful in  these  denunciations.  Once  before  it 
charged  a  theretofore-homeopathic  college  with 
malfeasance  in  office,  in  bench  and  pulpit,  in  that 
a  homeopathic  student  sent  from  Kansas  City 
to  a  homeopathic  college,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
listening  to  its  homeopathic  (  ?)  teachings,  picked 
up  his  shoes  and  belongings,  hied  him  across  the 
street  and  became  enrolled  in  an  old-fashioned, 
old-school  college,  closing  the  incident  with  the 
remark,  that  if  it  was  to  be  old-school  medicine, 
anyway,  he  had  better  go  where  he  could  get  the 
old  and  original  article  and  not  fritter  away  his 
time  and  treasure  listening  to  the  pretended  and 
bastard  allopathy  in  a  pseudo-homeopathic  col- 
lege. And  so  he  went.  As  the  result  of  that  ex- 
pose, and  some  other  things,  now  matters  of  his- 
tory, a  Chicago  homeopathic  school  closed  its 
doors  much  to  the  amazement  and  chagrin  of  the 
homeopathic  world. 

Brer  Allen  must  know  that  our  homeopathic 
colleges  are  passing  through  a  fearful  crisis  just 
now,  and  that  every  little  bit  helps — to  bolster  up 
or  pull  down ;  that  his  paramount  duty  is  to  shut 
his  eves  to  all  known  unhomeopathic  teaching 
and  allopathic  high-jinks,  generally,  in  such  ho- 
meopathic colleges,  when  coming  to  his  knowl- 
i  (I-.-  as  editor  and  watchdog  for  the  profession; 
for  dint  by  calling  attention  to  the  bastard  work 
done,  here  and  there,  he  will  injure  all  the  homeo- 
pathic colleges,  and  precipitate  disaster  and  all- 
embracing  apathy.  At  least,  that  is  what  we, 
pei  >onally,  have  been  told  half-a-hundred  times 
by  local  homeopathic  professors,  viz.:  that  in- 
stead of  showing  up  the  hypocrisy  of  the  teach- 


ing in  some  well-advertised  schools,  we  ought  to 
see  only  the  good  that  these  several  and  respect- 
ive shops  are  doing  in  gynecology,  surgery,  chem- 
istry and  bacteriology — in  short,  be  to  their 
mongrelism  a  little  blind  and  to  their  pretense 
very  kind.  Unhappily  that  policy,  while  invoked 
and  worked  under  by  us  in  the  beginning,  re- 
sulted in  three  of  our  personally-conducted  stu- 
dents, whom  we  had  personally  tutored,  watched 
over  and  prayed  with,  and  then  sent  to  an  alleged 
homeopathic  school — it  resulted  in  turning  these 
three  out  at  the  close  of  the  college's  term  as 
mongrel  homeo-allopaths,  who  are  ashamed  to- 
day to  come  to  us,  or  write  us  of  their  present 
doings.  So  we  adopted  the  policy  of  telling  the 
truth  and  letting  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Because  we  happened  to  say  something  once  upon 
a  time  which  we  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and 
which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  the  truth, 
Cowperthwaite  rapped  us  over  the  knuckles  at 
Chicago,  charging  us  by  implication  with  pub- 
lishing anything,  truth  or  no  truth,  so  long  as  it  is 
put  into  bright,  scintillating  language  and  meta- 
phor. But  Cowp.  was  suffering  from  sewer-gas 
poisoning  at  the  time. 

This  one  word  more,  and,  in  conclusion:  if  the 
author  of  that  paper  did  not  get  the  peculiar  un- 
homeopathic homeopathy  which  he  so  boldly  and 
shamelessly  parades,  in  his  alma  mater,  then 
where  did  he  get  it?  Some  one  taught  him  the 
mingling  and  mixing  of  homeopathic  remedies 
in  one  glass — for  none  others  are  used  in  his  poly- 
pharmatic  prescriptions ;  where  gained  he  this  in- 
ternal facility  of  compounding?  As  he  is  not  an 
allopath — according  to  his  prescription — and  he 
certainly  is  not  a  homeopath  nor  an  eclectic,  what 
in  samhill  is  he?  And  wdiy  and  how? 
♦     ♦ 

The  Battle  of  the  Journals. 

Now  watch  out  for  large  and  further  devil- 
opements  in  the  rencontre  betwreen  Dale  of  the 
Visitor  and  Mastin  of  the  Critique.  Both  editors 
wield  sharp  pens  and  said  aforesaid  pens  are 
hacked  by  great  quantities  of  gray  matter.  In 
his  last  issue  Dale  drove  the  gaff  deep  into  the 
sensitive  cuticle  of  Mastin  on  the  Homeopathy 
question.  And  Mastin  isn't  the  kind  of  a  hair- 
pin to  permit  these  unseemly  and  sarcastic  flings 
from  the  gentleman  of  the  North.  Well,  at  last, 
here's  a  quarrel  and  not  of  our  making.  It  seems 
funny  to  have  two  of  our  contemporaries  fall  into 
each  other's  hair  with  vigor  and  base  intent  and 
we  have  naught  to  do  hut  watch  the  scrimmage 
from  afar  off.  it  does  look  as  if  the  apathy, 
which  had  ere] it  from  the  colleges  and  the  profes- 
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sion  even  into  the  pages  of  some  of  our  alleged 
journals,  was  about  to  be  rudely  infracted  and 
dispersed.  If  we  could  be  instrumental  in  wak- 
ing up  the  journal  of  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Health  for  New  York  State  so  that  it  would  once 
more  get  near  its  subscribers,  and  not  fire  so  many 
Presidential  salutes  over  their  heads,  we  would 
feel  that  we  had  done  the  profession  a  service. 
H.  Schopenhauer  Arndt,  we  doubt  not,  is  hiber- 
nating somewhere,  evolving  a  new  54-worded 
sentence  without  a  single  comma  for  a  breathing 
place,  which  will  be  pregnant  (as  all  such  54- 
worded  sentences  issuing  from  the  great  womb 
of  the  West  universally,  are )  with  intelligence, 
information,  interest  and — things.  But  for  The 
Clinique  we  have  no  hope.  It  seems  wedded  to 
its  idol — the  Sphinx.  And  yet  don't  you  mind, 
my  dear,  what  a  bright,  witty,  newsy,  efferves- 
cent, champagne-y  little  journal  The  Medical 
Era  was  ?  Then,  alas !  came  amalgamation ! 
Thereafter,  ah  me,  ah  me. — ask  of  the  wynds 
with  fragments  strow'd  the  sea.  They  Say  we 
have  now  neither  Clinique  nor  Era.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  Dale-Mastin  lay-out.  There'll  be  fun 
there  ere  long. 

■♦■     ♦ 

That  Institute  of  Drug-Provings. 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Ben.  F.  Bailey  for 
the  Missouri  Valley  Homeopathic  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  reprinted  in  Progress,  the  claim  is 
made  that  about  eight  thousand  dollars  will  be 
needed  and  asked  for  in  order  to  put  this  Drug- 
Proving  Institute  properly  on  its  feet  and  ready 
to  do  its  work.  Hence  the  pertinent  question : 
What  is  that  work  ? 

Who  is  it  clamoring  for  a  re-proving  of  the 
homeopathic  materia  medica? 

Is  it  any  of  the  living  masters  of  that  materia 
medica — Kent.  Allen,  Nash,  Shedd,  Rabe, 
Boericke,  Arndt,  Clarke,  and  the  many,  many 
thousands  who  are  not  college  Professors  or 
medical  lawyers  and  bookwriting  philosophers, 
but  just  plain,  everyday  homeopathic  physicians? 

What  Peter  the  Hermit  inaugurated  this  cru- 
sade upon  our  materia  medica  ? 

A  specialist,  (and  a  thoroughly  good  one,)  Dr. 
Bellows  of  Boston.  And  why  ?  Ostensibly  to 
find  some  way  of  improving  the  materia  medica 
with  reference,  principally,  to  the  department 
of  Eye  and  Ear. 

What  was  the  result? 

After  two  years  or  more  of  careful  study  and 
re-proving  of  one  remedy,  he  and  his  fellow- 
workers  succeeded  in  clearing  a  very  small  cor- 
ner in  the  great  field  of  materia  medica.  And 
that  was  all. 

In  what  respect  did  his  labors  add  to  the  sum 
of  materia  medica?  Has  any  one  of  the  thirteen 
thousand  physicians  found  it  necessary  to  change 
his  Hering  or  his  Cowperthwaite,  or  Burt,  or 
Kent,  or  Allen,  or  Nash,  or  Dewey,  because  of 
Dr.  Bellows'  work  ? 


Has  any  one  believed  that  if  Pulsatilla  were 
re-proved  by  this  proposed  Institute,  the  old 
Pulsatilla,  proved  by  Hahnemann  and  his  imme- 
diate followers,  will  no  longer  be  good  for  the 
Pulsatilla  symptoms  as  known  to-day  to  every 
hrst-vear  student  in  Homeopathy? 

Or  is  it  expected  that  the  re-proven  Pulsatilla 
will  so  completely  change  the  symptom-list  as 
found  in  all  our  books,  that  these  books  will  be 
fit  only  for  the  paper  mills? 

And  the  same  query  as  to  Nux,  Lycopodium, 
Natrum  mur.,  and  the  other  well-tried,  long-used 
and  successfully  applied  remedies  of  our  hun- 
dred-year-old  materia  medica. 

What's  wrong  with  our  materia  medica? 

It's  a  century  o'd.  It  was  built  before  the 
present-day  science  showed  us  its  imperfections. 
It  is  not  scientific.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the 
scientific  graduate  who  wants  to  study  Home- 
opathy. It  is  too  bulky  and  it  is  filled  with 
pages  and  pages  of  irrelevant  symptoms  and 
— trash. 

The  theory  of  Christianity  is  older  than  the 
theory  of  Homeopathy.  Still  no  one  complains 
of  its  value  as  a  power  in  the  saving  of  sinners' 
souls. 

Idle  law  of  gravitation,  older  by  ages  than  the 
law  of  Christianity,  is  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand  and  no  one  complains  of  its  antiquity. 

Idle  law  of  creation  is  older  still,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  than  either  of  these,  and  still  it  con- 
tinues and  no  one  complains  of  the  manner  of 
birth  or  of  death. 

The  present-day  clamor  of  Science  is  a  blun- 
der. Nothing  is  so  unstable  as  Science.  That 
which  was  apparently  science  yesterday,  to-day 
is  in  doubt,  and  to-morrow  wid  give  place  to  some 
other  scientific  discovery.  Don't  believe  it  ? 
Speak  to  any  scientist  who  makes  scientific  study 
Ids  business,  and  listen.  Ask  this  question  in  re- 
lation to  chemistry,  mechanics,  electricity  and 
traditional  medicine.  And  he  will  show  you  that 
the  text-books  of  even  five  years  ago  are  prac- 
tically worthless. 

It  does  not  appeal  to  the  scientific  student,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  scientific  student,  under  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  has  been  dealing  in  ponder- 
ables, to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  greater  do- 
main of  the  imponderable  yet  vitally  essential 
requisites  in  the  Scheme  of  Life. 

That  it  is  too  bulky  and  filled  with  trash  will 
l>e  admitted.  But  not  because  Homeopathy  is 
thus  bulky.  That  is  not  true.  Homeopathy,  like 
all  the  great  laws  in  nature,  is  almost  abnormally 
simple.  Idle  sayings  of  Hahnemann  like  the 
sayings  of  the  Gentle  Saviour  (and  we  put  them 
in  juxtaposition  in  deepest  reverence)  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  and  to  the  point.  It  is  the  dis- 
ciples of  both  who  cumbered  the  literature  with 
THEIR  ideas  and  THEIR  theories  of  what 
Christ  or  Hahnemann  meant,  that  has  filled  the 
books  and  the  world,  generally,  with  philoso- 
phies  and   hypotheses,   until   the   real   utterances 
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have  been  last  or  so  badly  distorted  that  skepti- 
cism is  rampant.  The  works  and  words  of  Jesus 
have  been  twisted  and  obscured,  while  the  words 
and  learned  dogmas  of  the  Apostles  have  taken 
their  place.  True,  likewise,  of  Hahnemann  and 
his  gospel  and  his  philosophers.  Didn't  he  sav- 
in Paris  in  a  spasm  of  disgust  that  his  true  fol- 
lowers could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand? 

But  does  the  true  Christian  worry  about  the 
leanness  and  dryness  of  his  Bible?  Is  it  not  to 
him  and  his  family  still  the  True  Word,  giving 
comfort  and  consolation  ?  Does  not  the  true 
homeopath  find  his  materia  medica  all-sufficient 
for  his  needs?  Have  we  in  all  the  years  since  the 
death  of  Hahnemann  found  any  one  who  could 
improve  upon  his  success  with  the  materia 
medica  ? 

The  fault,  therefore,  and  very  obviously,  lies 
not  in  the  bulkiness  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  but  in  the  not  understanding  what 
the  Bible  teaches,  and  of  the  not-knowledge  of 
our  materia  medica. 

The  lawyers  in  the  church,  and  the  lawyers  in 
the  homeopathic  school,  have  argued  with  such 
wonderful  sophistry  along  THEIR  lines  of 
thought,  that  they  have  forgotten  the  true  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  true  Homeopathy. 

The  church,  however,  is  better  than  the  Home- 
opaths to-day,  in  that  it  is  become  the  tendency  of 
the  intelligent  Christian  everywhere,  to  refuse 
much  longer  to  be  bound  by  the  historical  rec- 
ords (shady  and  doubtful  at  most,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, because  of  the  obscurity  of  the  early  period) 
and  now  insist  upon  working  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  and  Him  cru- 
cified. 

But  the  Homeopaths  (  ?)  are  smitten  by  the 
glimmer,  the  glamour  and  glare  of  the  present- 
day  science  (  ?)  and  so  propose  to  investigate 
their  materia  medica,  to  see  if  it  cannot  be 
brought  up-to-date;  all  this  in  order  to  rival  the 
tinsel  and  gaudy,  paper-flower  theories  of  the 
chemical  schools.  And  by  that  same  sign  they 
will  in  short  order  and  shorter  time,  and,  we  mis- 
take not.  land  in  that  chemical  school  and  be 
satisfied. 

Then  if  it  be  not  the  workers  in  that  materia 
medica  who  are  making  complaint  of  its  imper- 
fections,— if  it  be  not  the  bricklayers  who  are 
complaining  of  the  bricks, — who  are  the  com- 
plainants ? 

So  far,  only  the  specialists. 

And  why  ? 

Because  from  the  very  nature  of  their  work 
they  deal  with  the  ponderables  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Let  us  go  hack  a  few  years.  Who  produced 
the  scission  in  the  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy ? 

Was  it  the  Homeopaths — the  materia  medica 
men  ? 

(  iO  to. 


It  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  teaching 
in  the  specialist  schools — formerly  Homeopathic 
Colleges  (many  of  them)  that  precipitated  the 
modern-day  era  of  skepticism  in  drugs,  not  alone 
in  Homeopathy,  but  in  the  other  schools  as  well. 

And  because  of  this  teaching — this  dealing  in 
the  ponderables — this  materialistic  recommenda- 
tion from  pretty  nearly  every  chair — there  has 
come  upon  us  this  Era  of  Apathy. 

The  old  school  admits  its  lack  of  faith  in 
Therapeutics.  And  the  Homeopaths  (  ?)0  i.  e., 
the  Specialists,  are  practically  doing  likewise. 

Do  we  blame  them  ?  No !  It  is  the  nature  of 
their  trade  to  require  more  definite  knowledge  in 
their  especial  specialties.  But  never  as  to  the 
value  of  the  homeopathic  remedies.  They  never 
make  that  complaint.  For  the  Pulsatilla  of  the 
old  books  still  cures  a  Pulsatilla  case  in  the  hands 
of  the  homeopath. 

What  the  specialists  really  desire,  and  laudably 
so,  is  a  better  pathological,  physiological,  and 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  special  parts  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

Well,  why  don't  they  get  it? 

Why  ask  the  homeopaths  of  the  world  to  sub- 
scribe eight  thousand  dollars  toward  the  confus- 
ing of  their  materia  medica? 

Let  them  collect  the  proper  amount  among  the 
specialists  for  their  special  specialistic  purposes, 
and  let  the  homeopathic   materia  medica  alone. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Cyclopedia  of  Drug 
Pathogenesyf  Wasn't  that  built  upon  exactly 
these  lines?  Why  has  it  so  soon  fallen  into  dis- 
use? Did  the  homeopaths  ask  for  that  work? 
If  they  did.  why  do  they  not  use  it  to-day?  That 
also  was  the  work  of  a  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  matter, 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  chief  workers  in  this 
scheme  of  Re-Proving  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
seems  to  be  a  shamefaced  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  simple  home-spun  apparel,  and  the 
hearty  diet  of  our  forefathers,  which  yet  withal 
gave  us  a  sturdy  race,  and  to  appropriate  the  ele- 
gant raiment  of  the  House  of  Huppenkeimer  and 
the  tutti-frutti  and  angel  cake  of  the  present  day. 

The  obloquy  of  being  a  mere  homeopath,  who 
cures  his  cases  with  the  simple  homeopathic  rem- 
edy, is  not  any  longer  to  be  borne  by  the  tinsel 
young  specialist  graduated  as  a  specialist,  who 
can  sit  in  his  sky-scraping  office  building  and 
deal  in  the  unholy  and  unwarranted  remedies  and 
chemical  discoveries  Made  in  Germany  or  in  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  companies  of  our 
own  land. 

It  seems  like  another  step  of  the  liberal  homeo- 
paths toward  that  long-coveted  alliance  with  the 
old  school — its  army  and  navy  appointments,  in- 
surance examinations,  etc.,  etc. 

Is  it  worth  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  homeo- 
path— who  has  been  properly  taught  in  Homeop- 
athv.  and  who  knows,  because  of  that  proper 
teaching,    how    to    select    his    remed)     from    that 
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mass  of  medical  lawyer  and  medical  philosopher 
style  of  provings — to  risk  this  throwing  down  of 
the  true  Homeopathy  ? 

Isn't  it  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  study  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem with  great  care  before  giving  countenance 
to  a  plan  of  operations  which  cannot  add  to  our 
success  as  homeopaths,  but  can  and  will  ulti- 
mately introduce  a  most  deplorable  element  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  into  our  life  work  ? 

Let  the  advocates  of  the  Re-Proving  declare 

themselves.     The  homeopathic  press  is  open  to 

them. 

♦     •• 

The  Repertory  Again. 

A  contributor  to  the  Medical  Visitor  of  recent 
date  tells  how  to  use  the  Repertory.  He  cites  a 
case,  but  nowhere  in  his  subsequent  article,  does 
he  tell  what  remedy  the  Repertory  worked  out 
for  him,  but  after  filling  two  pages  with  direc- 
tions, and  forgetting  to  state  what  the  remedy 
proved  to  be,  he  adds,  in  conclusion : 

"  You  will  notice,  however,  in  this  case, 
when  working  out  the  symptoms  of  the  skin, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  we  have 
for  menopause  (Lach.)  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. If  a  case  of  this  kind,  however, 
even  with  the  skin  trouble  here  enumerated, 
should  come  to  me  with  the  generals  of 
Lach.  I  would  prescribe  this  remedy  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  an  unfavorable  result, 
and  if  Lach.  did  not  entirely  clear  the  case, 
skin  disease  and  all,  it  would  cure  the  Lach. 
symptoms  and  leave  the  field  clear  for  an- 
other remedy." 

So  that  all  the  carefully  expounded  theory  and 
the  promised  accuracy  of  working  with  the  Rep- 
ertory amounts  to  naught,  for,  no  matter  what 
the  Repertory  showed  the  remedy  to  be  after 
casting  up  the  symptoms,  still,  if  a  good  pre- 
server noted  in  his  taking  of  the  case  (not  in  the 
Repertorial  round-up)  that  Lachesis  stands  out 
strong  and  good,  he  will  give  Lachesis.  Then, 
what  in  heaven's  name  is  the  use  of  the  Reper- 
tory. What  is  a  recent  graduate  to  do  with  his 
Repertory  ? 

We  had  a  similar  experience  when  as  a  young 
man  we  attempted  to  use  the  Repertory.  A  let- 
ter had  been  given  us,  received  from  a  distant 
patient,  reciting  his  symptoms.  We  dutifully 
went  to  work  as  instructed,  s'arched  the  Scrip- 
tures— Bonninghausen  and  Lippe — for  Kent's 
Repertory  was  not  yet  published — and  found  that 
calcarea  carb.  ran  highest,  having  42  numbers  to 
its  credit,  the  nearest  being,  as  we  recall,  sulphur, 
with  28.  Satisfied  that  calcarea  carb.  would  be 
the  remedy  we  submitted  the  study  to  our  instruct- 
or. He  first  read  the  letter,  then  glanced  at  our 
slate,  and  said  "Why,  no,  the  remedy  is  thuya." 
Being  expostulated  with  that  thuya  did  not  ap- 
pear even  one  time  in  the  round-up,  the  instructor 


replied,  "  But  the  letter  says  so  and  so  (having 
reference  to  his  general  condition)  and  that  al- 
ways leads  with  thuya."  Then  what  is  the  use 
of  the  Repertory,  we  persisted.  "Ah,  but  you 
must  study  your  materia  medica."  And  we  did, 
and  carefully  let  the  Repertory  alone  for  many 
of  our  earlier  years :  that  is  to  say,  this  mathe- 
mathical  process  of  finding  out  a  remedy  without 
knowing  your  remedies  as  a  totality.  We  use 
repertories  as  range  finders  only. 

It  seems  that  the  Med.  Visitor  contributor  has 
had  the  same  experience,  for  he  says  plainly  if 
he,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  gathered  in  many 
years  of  experience,  finds  Lachesis  symptoms 
standing  out  plain  in  the  general  picture,  though 
no  special  symptom  for  Lachesis  is  to  be  found 
that  could  be  run  down  or  up  in  the  Repertory ; 
and  although  all  the  general  and  special  symp- 
toms as  disclosed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  case 
and  rounded  up  in  the  Repertory  problem  said 
not  a  word  about  Lachesis,  still  he  would  give 
Lachesis. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  way  the  Repertory  is  made  up,  or  in  the  way 
we  are  taught  to  use  it.     Which  is  it? 


The  Roosevelt  Professorship  at  Berlin. 

The  plan  of  this  work  includes  definite  lectures 
in  course,  covering  American  history — especially, 
perhaps,  political  history ;  American  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  law,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  development  and 
interpretation  of  such  law ;  the  more  fundamen- 
tal and  prominent  problems  and  movements  in 
this  eountry  in  economics  and  sociology,  empha- 
sizing naturally  the  industrial  policy  and  growth 
of  the  country :  very  complete  discussion  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  public  education  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  later,  a  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  art  and  literature,  and  to  the 
sciences, — especially,  perhaps,  within  the  field  of 
applied  science. 

Although  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  first  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  the  course  may  be  re- 
teated  at  other  German  universities  later  in  the 
academic  year,  as  these  institutions  may  deter- 
mine and  the  Ministry  of  Education  may  ap- 
prove. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition — what  may 
be  called  the  reverse  of  this  educational  shield — 
is  the  establishment  by  the  German  Government 
at  Columbia  University  of  a  professorship  of  Ger- 
man history  and  institutions,  to  be  maintained 
and  conducted  precisely  as  the  American  profes- 
sorship will  be  maintained  and  conducted  at  Ber- 
lin. The  lectures  at  Berlin  will  be  delivered  in 
German,  the  lectures  at  Columbia  in  English. 

The  authorities  at  Columbia  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  number  of  similar  professor- 
ships to  be  established  as  opportunity  and  means 
are   afforded.     It    is   quite   possible   that   before 
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very  long  similar  arrangements  will  be  made  with 
at  least  one  English  university,  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. — American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews  for  December. 


The  Cure  of  an  Unbeliever. 

Patient  with  three  warts  on  the  forehead  ap- 
plied to  a  homeopathic  physician  for  relief  from 
his  facial  blemishes.  The  physician  cut  a  small 
potato  in  halves,  rubbed  the  offending  warts  thor- 
oughly with  the  cut  surface  of  the  potato,  looked 
wise,  and  with  an  air  of  confidence  told  the  pa- 
tient to  report  in  two  weeks.  The  instructions 
were  obeyed  ;  the  warts  came  along  in  good  shape 
with  no  visible  marks  of  change.  Ah  !  1  am  sur- 
prised, observed  the  doctor.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation with  Hering  he  gave  the  patient  a  two- 
dram  vial  of  very  small  pellets  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  three  every  ten  days  and  report  in 
one  month.  The  patient  reported  according  to 
instructions,  but  minus  one  wart  and  the  second 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Take  no  more  medi- 
cine, report  in  one  month,  were  the  instructions 
given.  When  report  was  given  the  blemishes 
were  all  gone  and  now  ten  years  later  there  has 
been  no  return.  Thuya  occidentalis  the  two  hun- 
dredth was  the  remedy. — Progress. 

[We  are  tempted  to  bet  a  four-dollar  bill  that 
the  above  case  did  not  happen  in  America,  nor 
within  the  past  few  years.     That  class  of  patient 
patients  is  a  thing  of  the  past. — Ed.] 
♦     ♦ 

Rational  Treatment  of  Constipation. 

Professor  Ewald  of  Berlin  says:  "  At  the  be- 
ginning of  every  work  on  the  treatment  of  con- 
stipation should  be  printed  in  large  type,  '  as  few 
purgatives  as  possible.'  ' 

The  use  of  active  cathartics  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  for  they  excite  increased  se- 
cretion and  excessive  peristalsis,  which  evacu- 
ates the  intestines,  hut  leaves  the  natural  function 
of  the  intestines  more  exhausted  than  before. 
Hence  although  cathartics  afford  temporary 
relief,  they  never  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Our 
treatment  should  first  be  directed  to  removing 
the  cause.  This  we  can  accomplish  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  by  insisting  on  our  patients  ob- 
serving the  following  rules  as  laid  down  by  Illo- 
way : 

[.   (  io  to  the  closet  once  a  day,  call  or  no  call. 

2'.  Do  not  leave  the  call  of  nature  unheeded, 
respond  promptly,  or  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible,  before  the  call  dies  away. 

3.  Do  not  read  a  hook  or  paper  or  occupy  your 
mind  whilst  engaged  in  the  performance  of  your 
duty.  Keep  your  mind  fully  upon  the  business 
bef<  ire  y<  m. 

4.  Eat  and  drink  properly. 


5.  Take  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise. 

6.  Do  not  overtax  your  brain. 

7.  Do  not  take  purgatives,  they  are  the  enemies 
1  if  a  regular  habit. 

8.  Have   your   bedroom  well   ventilated. 

— E.  A.  Lund,  in  Chironian. 


An  Explanation. 

Our  letters  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
shall  devote  this  issue  to  squaring  ourselves.  Herewith  find 
the  answers  to  your  complex  questionings. 

James. — Yes,  figures  do  lie  sometimes — wo- 
men's figures. 

E.  F.  Y. — We  got  your  letter,  but  where  is  the 
three  dollars? 

I 'earl. — Your  question  was  answered  in  these 
columns  Feb.  4,  1823.     We  cannot  repeat. 

Florence. — See  note  below.* 

Amos. — Yes,  we  intended  publishing  your 
poem  on  "  Squashes,"  but  at  the  last  moment  our 
pressman  dropped  it  and  made  pi  of  it. 

Marie  C.  H. — That  ought  to  be  a  lesson  not  to 
hold  hairpins  in  your  mouth. 

Jessie. — See  answer  to  Florence,  this  issue. 

Young  Wife. — Use  limberger  cheese  for 
moths.  If  that  won't  "  prevent  "  them,  we  don't 
know  what  will. 

*  We  do  not  know. 

♦       ♦ 

Disease  and  Fashion. 

Fashions  in  dress  often  have  their  origin  in 
the  wish  to  hide  disfigurement  caused  by  disease. 
The  voluminous  trunk  hose  worn  by  English 
gallants  of  the  beginning;  of  the  seventeents  cen- 
tury were  introduced  by  James  I  as  a  means  of 
concealing  an  unsightly  malformation.  Slaves 
of  fashion  to  whom  Nature  had  refused  an 
adequate  curve  to  the  hip  had  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  art.  Readers  will  remember  the 
story  told  by  Carlyle  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
unlucky  courtier  who  sat  down  on  a  nail,  and 
on  rising  to  receive  his  majesty  instantaneously 
emitted  several  pecks  of  bran,  and  stood  a  piti- 
able figure,  with  his  breeches  hanging  in  folds 
about  his  shrunken  person.  The  introduction 
of  the  crinoline  is  often  attributed  to  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Imperial ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  similar  apparatus 
had,  under  the  name  of  farthingales,  vertugadins, 
and  what  not.  been  used  by  ladies  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  patches,  which 
added  so  piquanl  an  effect  to  the  faces  of  the 
beauties  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  first  used 
by  officers  to  disguise  the  scars  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle.  If  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
been  a  royal  personage  his  manner  of  wearing  his 
hat  al  an  angle,  thai  seemed  intended  to  express 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  would  have  become 
fashionable  among  young  "  bloods."  as  they  are 
beginning  once  more  to  he  called;  yet  we  believe 
it   was  really   intended   to  conceal   a  scar. 
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In  a  second  series  of  his  Indiscretions  de  I'His- 
toire,  recently  published,  Dr.  Cabanes  cited  several 
other  instances  in  point.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Philippe  le  Bon,  having  fallen  ill,  had  his  head 
shaved.  Like  the  fox  m  the  fable,  that  had  lost 
his  tail,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  nobles  of  Bur- 
gundy that  the  human  head  looked  much  hand- 
somer when  its  shape  was  not  hidden  by  a  mass 
of  hair.  They  did  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same 
light,  but  unlike  the  fox.  Philippe  had  the  power 
to  compel  people  to  be  of  his  opinion,  and  shaven 
heads  perforce  became  fashionable.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Louis  XI  had  feet  of  a  size  which  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  hide  them;  hence  the 
society  dames  of  the  day  thought  it  due  to  them- 
selves to  wear  trailing  gowns.  The  wife  of 
Philip  III  disguised  an  abnormally  long  neck 
with  a  high  wimple,  and  was  imitated  by  all  ladies 
who  wished  to  be  considered  fashionable.  Henry 
Plantagenet,  anxious  to  hide  the  deformity  caused 
by  an  outgrowth  on  the  foot,  had  boots  made 
with  extravagantly  curved  toes,  which  straight- 
way became  the  only  wear  for  courtiers.  Louis 
XIV  wore  a  wig  to  hide  unsightly  wens  on  his 
head  ;  the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  havoc  played  by  syphilis  among 
the  "  love  locks  "  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  given,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  fashion  and  deformity  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  suspected.  This  may  serve  to 
explain  how  a  thing  ugly  in  itself  may  come  to  be 
accepted  as  the  stamp  of  social  position.  It  is 
not  that  people  love  ugliness  for  its  own  sake,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  servility  inborn  in  human  na- 
ture, the  most  hideous  thing  is  consecrated  by  as- 
sociation with  rovalty. 


Detective  Work  Extraordinary. 

"  All,"  thought  Dr.  Watson  Holmes'  under- 
study, as  he  sauntered  down  Madison  Avenue. 
"'  there  is  a  colleague  just  ahead  of  me." 

"  Hello,  Rogers,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught 
up  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  "  how  goes  it?  " 

"  Pretty  well !  But  how  did  you  know  me 
from  behind?     I  heard  you  hurrying  after  me." 

"  I  didn't  recognize  you ;  but  the  pocket-case 
in  your  hip  pocket  outlined  against  your  coat,  and 
this  piece  of  cotton  adhering  to  your  sleeve  as- 
sured me  you  were  a  doctor,  so  I  caught  up 
with  you.  And  now,  in  addition  to  vour  assur- 
ance. I  am  able  to  observe  that  practice  is  good. 
For  I  perceive  that  you  have  just  left  a  home 
where  you  performed  a  tonsillotomy.  Bv  way 
of  comment.  I  might  remark  that  your  patient 
was  a  full-blooded  child,  and  that  you  tackled  the 
left  tonsil  first." 

"Good,  Watson!  Surprisingly  good!"  inter- 
rupted Dr.  Rogers. 

"  Let  me  say  further,"  continued  Watson,  "  that 
operated  without  the  use  of  anesthesia,  the 


child  being  held,  instead,  upon  the  lap  of  a  blonde 
woman." 

"Remarkable!  Wonderful!  But  how  could 
you  tell  all  of  this?  Tell  me!"  demanded  Dr. 
Rogers. 

"  V'ery  simple,  indeed,  my  boy,  as  you  will 
readily  admit  when  I  explain  it  to  you. 

'*  The  spot  of  blood  on  your  otherwise  immacu- 
late shirt-front  proved  to  me  that  you  had  oper- 
ated ;  and  by  its  color,  on  a  full-blooded  person. 
As  your  specialty  is  throat  work,  I  naturally 
thought  first  of  the  most  frequent  operation  in 
that  category.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  the 
patient  to  have  been  a  child.  The  fact  that  the 
spot  of  blood  is  situated  just  to  the  right  of  your 
necktie  suggested  that  you  had  first  removed  the 
left  tonsil  when  a  sudden  cough  projected  the 
blood  from  the  left  tonsil  to  the  right  side  of 
your  shirt.  Later  in  the  operation  with  the  mouth 
full,  the  blood  would  have  been  distributed  more 
generally.  Thus  far  your  exclamation  assured 
me  that  I  was  right. 

"  Now  the  fact  of  the  earlv  expulsive  cough 
pointed  to  the  absence  of  anesthesia.  In  which 
for  a  child  to  have  sat  oposite  you  and  stained 
your  shirt  so  high  up,  he  or  she  must  have  been 
held  on  someone's  lap.  That  the  someone  was 
a  blonde  lady  I  easily  divined  from  this  blonde 
hair,  which  I  shall  now  remove  from  your  coat, 
and  which,  though  rather  short,  I  concluded  to 
be  a  woman's  by  its  very  fine  texture.  Simple 
enough, eh  ?  " 

"  Sounds  simple  enough,  now,  I  must  admit. 
Yes,  it  does,"  replied  Dr.  Rogers. 

As  Dr.  Rogers  entered  his  office  alone  he  re- 
moved a  small  obstetric  kit  from  his  hip  pocket, 
and,  as  he  placed  it  in  a  drawer  he  observed  aloud 
that  "  it  would  probably  take  Sherlock  himself  to 
suspect  that  throat  specialists  in  Xew  York  were 
still  practicing  obstetrics." 


Booft  Reviews. 

Modern  Surgery,  General  and  Operative.  By  John 
Chalmers  Da  Costa.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia  ;  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
and  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Fourth  Edi 
tion,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged,  with  707  Illustrations,  some 
of  them  in  colors.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London  : 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1903. 

A  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Da  Costa  is  of  it- 
self guarantee  that  it  is  worthy  and  well-qualified 
to  supply  all  that  may  be  needed  for  the  mod- 
ern practitioner  in  his  daily  rounds  of  accidents 
.-•nd  tor  his  other  surgical  needs.  Dr.  Da  Costa, 
in  this  his  Fourth  Edition,  opens  up  with  Bac- 
ology,  follows  with  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis, 
and  having  thoroughly  discussed  and  com- 
mended the  proper  course  in  these  department-, 
follows  with  Inflammations,  and  Repair;  after 
this  comes  the  usual  routine  in  all  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  but  here  discussed  and  set 
out  at   length  in  a  way  peculiar  to  this  famous 
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man  and  popular  author.  The  two  opening  chap- 
ters, of  course,  govern  the  practice  of  Surgery 
of  to-day ;  it  is  wise  that  they  be  most  minutely 
and  painstakingly  discussed  and  elaborated,  in 
order  that  the  expected  superstructure  may  not 
fail  and  fall  for  lack  of  proper  foundation.  The 
operations  suggested,  and  the  technique  em- 
ployed, are,  of  course,  in  the  main,  those  of  the 
author ;  though,  to  be  sure,  surgical  operations 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  text-books,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author  saving  them  from  com- 
monplace. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  had  occasion  to  look 
up  something  in  Hamilton's  Surgery — one  of  the 
text-books  which  we  used  during  our  college 
days.  It  was,  truly,  marvelous  to  note  how  sur- 
gery and  its  various  appliances  had  changed  in 
the  twenty  years  since  that  book  was  dc  rigcur. 
A  text-book  on  Surgery  now,  must  be  sold  quite 
rapidly  lest  it  become  worthless  because  of  the 
daily  discoveries  in  science  and  chemistry.  As 
to  this  book  before  us,  there  is  nothing  but  praise 
and  commendation.  Dr.  Da  Costa  has  always 
possessed  the  power  of  charming  as  well  as  in- 
structing his  readers  and  students ;  and  it  is  never 
time  lost  to  haul  down  this  volume  and  browse  in 
its  leanness  and  fruitfulness. 

Homeopathy,  unhappily,  has  no  recognized 
text-book  on  Surgery.  This  is,  perhaps,  true  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  inject  the  doctrine  of 
Homeopathy  into  a  purely  mechanical  topic.  To 
be  sure  we  may  prescribe  staphisagria  for  a  clean- 
cut  wound ;  or  arnica  as  the  result  of  a  bruise ; 
and  so  with  other  of  our  typical  remedies :  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
last  analysis,  that  the  surgeon,  be  he  old  school 
or  homeopathic,  concerns  himself  but  slightly 
and  lightly  with  therapeutics.  The  touch  of  Sur- 
gery tends  to  make  its  professor  a  materialist. 
If  this  alone  were  not  a  good  reason  for  his  ab- 
jurement  of  therapeutics,  it  would  seem  an  un- 
necessary adjunct  to  an  operation  which  is  pre- 
ceded and  carried  through  under  the  most  poi- 
sonous of  antiseptics.  To  apply  modern  homeo- 
pathic remedies  after  such  procedure  would  re- 
quire a  peculiarly  expert  knowledge  of  toxicology 
for  antidotal  purposes,  then  to  be  followed  by 
the  then  indicated  remedy. 

We  are  physician  to  a  lady  who  was  at  our  re- 
quest removed  to  an  hospital  and  operated  for 
ovarian  cyst.  The  operation  was  successful. 
Wait  a  moment  before  you  jump  to  conclusions! 
The  wound  would  not  heal.  A  little  geyser  of 
pus  followed  all  treatments  of  bi-chloride  and 
ether  applications  and  things.  Being  in  an  old- 
school  hospital  our  hands  were  tied  and  we  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  ministrations  of  a  last 
March's  Recent  Graduate  who  had,  upon  exam- 
ination, won  the  house-physicianship  of  this  hos- 
pital. He  was,  therefore,  immune  to  any  sugges- 
tion from  the  homeopathic  side  of  the  house,  or 
to  any  other.  When  the  woman  was  very  nearly 
moribund,  and,  in   fact,  given  up  to  die  by  this 


house  physician  and  the  various  nurses,  the  hus- 
band picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  wrapped  her 
carefully  in  blankets,  and  carried  out  of  the  hos- 
pital to  a  waiting  closed  carriage,  and  home. 
Then  we  were  called.  In  one  week  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  homeopathic  treatment  the  geyser 
had  gone  out  of  business,  and  in  two  weeks  there- 
after the  woman  was  able  to  be  about  her  house- 
hold. And  only  a  few  days  ago  she  called  at  our 
office,  fat  and  jolly  and  full  of  praise  for  our- 
self,  which  we  drank  with  avidity.  Silicea  30th 
was  all  this  woman  received  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  our  treatment. 

This,  however,  is  a  pardonable  digression,  and 
has  no  intention  of  belittling  the  work  of  Dr. 
Da  Costa,  or  other  of  the  modern  authors  on 
Surgery.  It  is  intended  to  show  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  wise  to  combine  therapeutic  with  sur- 
gical knowledge.  We  most  heartily  recommend 
the  Da  Costa  Surgery. 

Atlas  of  the  External  Diseases  of  the  Eye.''  By  Prof. 
Dr.  O.  IIaab,  of  Zurich.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  G.  E.  DeSchwei- 
nitz,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  With  98  colored  lithographic 
illustrations  on  48  plates,  and  232  pages  of  text.  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  London  :  \V.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  IQ03. 
Price,  $3.00  net. 

This  Atlas  on  External  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
forms  an  excellent  companion  book  to  Professor 
Haab's  "  Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscopy  and  Ophthal- 
moscopic Diagnosis."  Starting  with  examin- 
ation of  the  eye  the  student  is  easily  and 
gradually  led  from  one  examination  to  another, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
investigating  the  eye  for  the  detection  of  disease. 
In  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  eye  which  fol- 
low, the  most  important  diseases  are  clearly  de- 
scribed and  the  best  therapeutic  measures  re- 
corded. The  text  has  been  amply  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  beautiful  chromo-lithographic  plates, 
to  each  of  which  a  clinical  history  is  appended. 
This  second  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  down  to  date,  and  a  number  of  new 
chromo-lithographic  plates  added.  As  in  the  first 
edition  valuable  editorial  comments  are  intro- 
duced, and  reference  made  to  many  of  the  mod- 
ern therapeutic  agents. 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Barton  Cooke 
Hirst,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Gynecologist  to  the  Howard,  the  Ortho- 
pedic, and  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  675  pages,  sumptuously  illustrated  with  some 
650  mostly  original  illustrations,  many  in  colois.  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1903. 
Cloth,  $5.00  net  ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

This  latest  work  of  Dr.  Hirst's  is  on  the  same 
lines  as  his  "  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics."  As 
would  be  expected  from  a  practical  teacher,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  have  been  given  particular 
attention.  The  palliative  treatment,  as  well  as 
the  radically  operative,  is  fully  described,  ena- 
bling the  general  practitioner  to  treat  many  of  his 
own  patients  without  referring  them  to  a  special- 
ist.    A   feature  which  specially  impressed  us  is 
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the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
treated  modern  technique  of  gynecic  surgery. 
An  entire  section  is  devoted  to  a  full  description 
of  all  modern  gynecologic  operations,  illustrated 
and  elucidated  by  numerous  photographs  taken 
especially  for  this  work.  The  author's  training 
in  the  subject  of  diseases  of  women  has  been  like 
that  of  the  specialists  in  the  Teutonic  countries 
of  Europe,  where  gynecology  has  reached  the 
highest  level  of  perfection  :  namely,  specialization 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  wo- 
men has  followed  a  thorough  training  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  treatment  of  the  complications  and 
sequels  of  childbirth.  This  special  training  is 
evident  throughout  the  entire  work  in  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated.  The  many  illustrations  are  the  most 
magnificent  we  have  ever  seen.  With  but  few 
exceptions  all  are  entirely  original,  having  been 
reproduced  from  photographs  and  water  colors  of 
actual  clinical  cases  accumulated  during  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  H.  V.  Halbert,  M.  D., 
Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College,  Chicago  ;  Attending  Physician  to  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago.  Publishers  :  P.  II.  Mallen  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1905. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  the  beginning  that  Dr. 
Halbert  does  not  stand  for  the  exclusively  high 
potency  in  homeopathic  medication ;  and  neither 
does  he  train  as  a  low-dilution  prescriber.  He 
is  a  follower  of  independence  in  medicine  homeo- 
pathic, as  he  has  doubtlessly  been  in  politics,  or 
would  have  been  had  he  been  a  denizen  of  Ohio 
during  our  recent  struggle  against  machine  poli- 
tics and  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  bosses. 
It  is  hard  not  to  see  the  value  of  such  independ- 
ence in  our  present  time,  whether  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  or  in  theology.  All  along  the  line  of  hu- 
man activities  there  is  a  cutting  away  from  doc- 
trines and  creeds  and  sects,  and  a  substitution  of 
the  thinking  mind  and  the  fearless  heart.  Time- 
was,  in  medicine,  as  in  politics  or  religion,  when 
a  book- such  as  issues  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hal- 
bert would  not  have  had  sale  for  even  a  limited 
first  edition.  There  was  a  time  when  a  book 
which  did  not  distinctly  declare  itself,  in  its  Pref- 
ace as  well  as  show  in  its  letter-press,  to  be  a 
strict  homeopath,  or,  rather  Hahnemannian, 
would  have  had  scant  chance  for  existence.  But 
that  day  is  gone  by.  The  people  are  thinking  and 
acting  upon  their  own  initiative.  The  "  mug- 
wump "  has  risen  to  first  place.  And  all  the  thun- 
ders of  all  the  pulpits,  and  all  the  impassioned 
philippics  from  party  bosses,  and  all  the  bit- 
ter warfare  threatened  and  in  part  projected  by 
( mernsey  Waring  in  The  Critique  and  the  Medi- 
cal Advance  cannot  return  to-day's  people  to  the 
old  and  "  narrow  "  idea  of  things  which  held  us 
in  our  earlier  days. 

This  preliminary  tuning  of  violins  must  not, 
however,  be  accepted  as  a  statement  that  Hal- 
bert has  forsaken  his  Homeopathy  ;  not  at  all ;  it 
is  to  say  that  he  has   followed  the  progression 


which  has  steadily  crept  into  homeopathic  doc- 
trine and  teaching,  and  that  he  works  under  the 
accredited  motto  and  definition  of  a  homeopathic 
physician  as  originally  promulgated  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene H.  Porter  and  adopted  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy,  to  wit :  "  A  Home- 
opathic Physician  is  one  who  ADDS  to  his 
knowledge  of  Medicine  a  special  knowledge  of 
homeopathic  therapeutics  and  observes  the  Law 
of  Similia.  All  that  pertains  to  the  great  field 
of  medical  learning  is  his  by  tradition,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  right." 

Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  Dr.  Halbert  to  practically  beg  pardon 
for  issuing  his  book  along  those  lines  instead  of 
the  strict  Hahnemannian  basis — if  Hahnemann 
to-day  would  continue  to  advocate  his  theories 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  or  even  many  years  later. 
When  Goodno  issued  his  two  volumes  there  was 
in  many  quarters  a  good  deal  of  acid  and  acrid 
criticism  because  of  his  peculiar  views  touching 
the  treatment  of  disease  with  old-school  medicines 
and  measures  and  appliances  in  preference  to 
homeopathic  remedies — he  being  presumably  a 
homeopathic  writer  as  well  as  homeopathic 
teacher.  But  since  that  day,  all  who  have  closely 
followed  the  trend  of  homeopathic  teaching  in 
most,  if  not  all  our  homeopathic  colleges,  in 
chairs  other  than  materia  medica  and  possibly 
here  and  there  a  Clinical  Medicine  chair,  have 
seen  steadily  creep  into  therapeutics  a  large 
measure  of  other  school  therapeutics  which  are 
seized  upon  by  our  young  men  and  young  women 
as  and  for  evidences  of  scientific  progress,  and 
as  a  species  of  improvement  on  Homeopathy  it- 
self. It  is  a  system  of  treatment  now  grafted 
upon  homeopathy  which  will  never  again  be  rele- 
gated to  oblivion,  for  it  appeals  and  holds  the  de- 
votee who  was  not  originally  properly  grounded. 
When  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land  recom- 
mends and  defends  scarification  for  vaccination, 
and  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria,  who  so  foolhardy 
as  to  omit  their  prompt  use  rather  than  lay  him- 
self liable  to  criminal  prosecution  or  a  malprac- 
tice suit  from  the  survivors  of  the  deceased  by 
reason  of  not  having  done  ALL  that  the  most 
modern  advances  in  Medicine  have  discovered, 
recommended,  and  are  using? 

As  for  Dr.  Halbert's  book  it  is  filled  with  his 
genial  individuality ;  it  is  painstakingly  put  to- 
gether, it  approves  him  a  thorough  student  and 
well-informed  on  all  the  various  topics  to  which 
he  has  addressed  himself  in  his  eleven  hundred 
pages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  open  the  book  at 
random  and  browse  in  its  pages  and  not  find 
one's  attention  arrested  by  the  novelty  if  not 
uniqueness  of  his  diction  and  his  many  practi- 
cal suggestions.  He  has  no  fear  of  recommend- 
ing measures  that  were  not  known  ten  or  even 
five  years  ago.  He  bases  his  decision  upon  his 
experience  with  these  measures  and  medicaments, 
and  from  the  sum  total  of  the  experience  of  his 
associates    and   brother    medicos.     Take    for    in- 
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stance  the  subject  of  cardiac  dropsy.  It  hap- 
pened that  we  were  laboring  with  a  severe  case 
of  this  nature  at  the  time  the  book  reached  our 
table.  We  bad  called  counsel  but  received  no 
hope  for  betterment.  We  turned  to  Halbert  and 
instantly  recalled  his  former  editorial  recommen- 
dation of  Hydragoggin.  We  ordered  it  and 
gave  it  for  twenty-four  hours  with  instant  and 
marked  improvement.  The  water  disappeared 
from  the  legs  and  abdomen  in  less  than  three 
days;  the  patient,  however,  being  advanced  in 
years,  and  ill  for  more  than  eight  months,  tailed 
to  sustain  the  rally,  became  unconscious  in  part, 
and  delirious  in  another  part,  refused  all  medi- 
cines, resisted  all  attempts  to  help  him,  and  so 
passed  out  in  a  settled  stupor.  We  feel  well  as- 
sured that  had  this  remedy  been  in  our  hands  two 
weeks  sooner,  the  tragedy  might  have  been 
averted  for  months,  perhaps  for  years. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  the  work  it  is  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  such  books.  The  printing  is  well 
done  and  clear  ;  the  paragraphing  made  especially 
prominent,  and  the  italics  restricted  to  remedies 
almost  wholly,  and  only  here  and  there  used  to 
emphasize  some  unique  and  noteworthy  state- 
ment. We  have  taken  up  the  book  each  day 
since  its  receipt  and  browsed  in  it  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. Its  homeopathic  indications  are  line, 
clear-cut  and  effective.  In  short,  the  honk  is  a 
fine  one,  a  distinct  addition  to  the  working  physi- 
cian's armamentarium,  and  one  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  ok  Medicine  Prepared  Es- 
pecially for  Students.  By  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Physician  to  the  Epis- 
copal Hospital  and  to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, .etc.  Sixth  edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  London  :   W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1903. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  Sixth  Edition  prima 
facially  argues  that  is  must  be  a  good  and  popular 
book.  It  is  done  in  the  usual  handbook-style  of 
diction  and  arrangement,  and  is,  really,  a  great 
help  for  those  who  are  already  "  posted  "  in  med- 
icine, but  who  cannot  at  the  instant  moment  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  special  information  which 
they  have  somewhere  about  their  office,  or  laid 
away  in  the  gray  matter.  A  reference  to  the 
proper  chapter  and  paragraph  in  Stevens  quickly 
and  ably  solves  the  vexing  problem  and  makes 
things  clear  and  satisfactory  ;  for  this  author  is 
up  to  date  in  his  instruction  and  never  fails  to 
convince  his  reader  of  his  thoroughness  and  re- 
liability. Each  succeeding  edition  is  revised,  and 
that  added  to  it  which  had  in  the  meantime  de- 
veloped in  tlie  progress  of  VLedicine.  In  this  the 
Sixtli  Edition  we  find  that  the  author  has  re- 
vised the  entire  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive System,  and  many  individual  articles 
Ihroughoul  the  book  have  been  entirely  rewritten 
in  order  to  make  the  Sixth  Edition  equal  in  value 
to  the   First   Edition  when  that  was  first   issued. 


We  cannot  fail  of  commending  Dr.  Stevens' 
effort  to  make  the  path  of  Medicine  easy  to  his 
students  and  readers.  He  does  so  with  rare 
grace  of  diction  and  a  completeness  which  ap- 
peals and  convinces. 

Clinical  Examination  oe  the  Urine  and  Urinary 
Diagnosis.  A  Clinical  Guide  for  the  use  of  Practitioners 
and  Students  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  J.  Bi-.i 
OGDEN,  M.  D.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  Boston  ;  Assistant  in  Clinical 
Pathology,  Boston  City  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Revised 
Edition.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  418  pages,  illus- 
trated, including  11  plates,  9  of  them  in  colors.  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1903. 
Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  as  con- 
cise a  manner  as  possible  the  chemistry  of  the 
urine  in  its  relation  to  physiologic  processes;  the 
most  approved  working  methods,  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative;  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
and  disturbances  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
processes.  It  is  a  work  eminently  in  demand, 
since  most  of  the  books  on  the  urine  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  urinary  chemistry,  a  knowledge  of 
urinary  diagnosis  being  obtainable  only  by  an  ex- 
tended search  through  works  on  medicine,  sur- 
gery, pathology  and  chemistry. 

This  book  has  one  distinguishing  character- 
istic in  that  it  tries  to  simplify  matters  in  rela- 
tion to  those  matters  of  which  the  author  speakes. 
This  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  that  author,  in 
homeopathic  ranks  (and  a  prolific  author  by  the 
way,)  wdio  manages  to  muddle  up  his  text  so 
badly  with  much  learnedness  and  infinite  divisions 
and  re-divisions,  that  it  is  practically  useless  to 
all  of  the  profession  save  himself  and  a  few  uri- 
nary specialists.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  giv- 
ing of  medicament  it  is  everything  but  homeo- 
pathic. Dr.  Ogden  is  lucid  and  really  tries  to 
make  the  matter  plain  and  straightforward. 

The  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life.  A  Study  in  Hygi- 
ene. By  Anna  M.  Galbraith,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Culture  for  Women  "  ;  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Ex-President  of  the  Alumna; 
Association,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
Attending  Physician  Neurological  Department,  New  York 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London  : 
W.  ]!.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1903. 

A  cleverly  written  or  put-together  book,  but  it 
leaves  a  sense  of  disappointment  when  it  has  been 
rather  carefully  examined  and  its  actual  contents 
compared  with  the  Contents  as  outlined  in  its 
Table  of  Contents.  To  read  the  latter  gives  the 
impression  that  everything  of  importance  in  the 
physical  make-up  of  woman  was  to  have  a  full 
and  lucid  explanation;  yet,  when  some  of  these 
promised  departments  are  turned  to  and  read 
they  invariably  leave  something  to  be  supplied — 
a  feeling  as  if  the  author  was  afraid  to  tackle  the 
theme  save  in  an  extremely  elementary  fashion: 
a  sort  of  Essentials  style  of  writing.  The  Four 
Epochs  relate  alliteratively  to  Maidenhood,  Mar 
riage,     Maternity,    and     Menopause.      Thai    1 
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tainly  would  give  scope  to  an  Encyclopedia  of  in- 
formation even  if  nut  in  the  common  vernacular 
■of  the  laity.  We  have  not  yet  found  any  special 
reason  for  the  writing  of  this  book.  We  have 
■on  our  shelves  half  a  dozen  or  more  books,  and 
so  has  the  general  profession,  of  similar  import 
and  several  of  them  in  better  style  than  this  one. 
In  Chapters  Seven,  Eight,  Nine  and  Ten  the  au- 
thor gives  utterance  to  a  number  of  statements 
that  have  the  merit  of  being  quite  original  with 
her,  and  are  interesting  to  the  medical  man  for 
novelty  if  for  nothing  else.  She  hashes  up  the 
usual  reasons  for  not  wearing  a  corset,  in  one  of 
the  early  chapters,  and,  in  like  manner,  in  other 
parts,  she  tells  her  readers  to  forbid  the  wearing 
of  high-heeled  shoes,  the  eating  of  stimulating 
foods  and,  generally,  cautions  against  the  putting 
of  beans  up  the  nose,  or  jumping  into  uncovered 
wells.  If  the  book  was  intended  for  the  laity, 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  younger  of  the 
gentler  sex,  then  we  believe  something  might 
with  propriety  be  said  by  the  Anthonycomstock 
society.  We  certainly  would  not  put  the  book 
into  the  hands  of  our  daughters.  If  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  profession  then  it  has  no  raison 
d'etre,  for  the  profession  has  long  since  known 
all  about  the  matter,  and  has  been  far  better  in- 
structed on  these  topics  than  the  present  author 
has  been  able  to  compile  in  her  various  chapters. 
We  do  not  recognize  a  single  new  idea  in  the 
book.  With  these  few  exceptions  we  recom- 
mend the  book. 

The  Elements  of  Homeopathic  Theory,  Materia 
Medica,  Practice  and  Pharmacy.  Compiled  and  Ar- 
ranged from  Homeopathic  Text-Books.  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Boericke  and  E.  P.  Anschutz.  Philadelphia  :  Boericke 
&  Tafel,  1905. 

Now  this  is  one  of  those  little  inside  pocket- 
books  that  should  be  one  of  the  treasured  books 
•of  every  student,  as  well  as  every  practitioner. 
Too  many  of  us  graybeards  and  baldheads  after 
a  season  of  moderate  prosperity  forget  pretty 
nearly  all  we  knew  concerning  homeopathic  doc- 
trine and  theories;  and  "it  certainly  would  hurt  no 
one  of  us  to  browse  quite  frequently  in  the  leaves 
of  this  little  book  in  order  to  have  our  memories 
refreshed  and  ourselves  given  a  new  lease  on 
homeopathic  life  and  purpose.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen, Boericke  and  Anshutz,  have  presided 
over  so  much  of  the  homeopathic  bookmaking  of 
the  school  in  the  years  gone  by;  have  watched 
most  carefully  the  progress  here,  and  the  default 
there  of  communities  of  homeopathy ;  that  they 
are  in  excellent  form  for  telling  us,  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  us,  what  is  best  to  do  in  the  certain  cases 
cited.  The  student  too  often  finds  the  knowl- 
edge of  homeopathy  so  badly  obscured  by  the 
much  wordiness  of  this  and  that  exponent  writer 
and  philosopher  that  he  becomes  discouraged,  if 
not  disgusted,  and  abandons  the  field  for  some- 
thing more  palatable.  But  Mess.  Boericke  and 
Anshutz  have  eliminated  the  wordiness  and  dusti- 
ness' from  the  truth,  and  given  it  in  crystallized 
form   for  easy  consumption  and  rapid  assimila- 


tion. The  title  of  the  book  tells  in  a  line  its  pur- 
pose and  we  feel  sure  that  all  purchasers  of  the 
little  volume  will  find  it  valuable.  The  materia 
medica  part,  such  parts  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  examine,  is  very  well  done,  and  a  great  help 
to  even  a  well-posted  physician,  when  he  fails  to 
recall  on  the  moment  the  exact  line  of  thought 
which  a  certain  remedy  ordinarily  calls  up.  The 
book  is  a  masterly  condensation  of  all  the  homeo- 
pathic text-books,  and  yet  does  not  detract  from 
those  text-books,  but  the  rather  leads  the  reader 
to  their  purchase. 

A  Handy  Reference  Book.  Giving  Briefly  the  Specific 
Indication  for  Remedies,  Paying  Particular  Attention  to 
each  Organ  of  the  Body  Distinctively.  By  [oseph  S. 
Niederkorn,  M.  D,  Versailles,  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 
Printed  for  the  Author. 

Another  most  worthy  little  book,  one  making 
no  great  pretensions  to  book  making,  but  com- 
pressing within  a  few  pages  a  vast  quantity  of 
working  material.  The  book  is  based  on  the  Ec- 
lectic theory  of  Medicine,  but  in  many  places  it 
is  a  fine  exemplar  of  homeopathic  medicine. 
The  basis  of  the  work  rests  upon  the  ails  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  applying  the 
prominent  remedies  indicated  in  those  parts.  Dr. 
Niederkorn  does  not  treat  disease-names  per  se ; 
if  he  uses  them,  he  does  so  merely  as  range-find- 
ers. The  indications  for  the  remedies  are  clear- 
cut  and  suggestive.  No  one  can  go  far  astray 
with  this  book  in  his  buggy  case  or  pocket.  Its 
paramount  first  impression  is  that  the  author  is 
absolutely  sincere  in  giving  a  small  but  truthful 
book.  Wre  are  very  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and 
while  "  we  cannot  go  the  whole  hog  "  because  of 
its  Eclectic  trend,  we  can  and  do  find  many,  many 
things  in  it  to  commend  and  none  to  condemn. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital 
at  Gowanda  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  and  find 
it  the  usual  dry-as-dust  official  report.  It  gives 
with  much  minuteness  the  number  of  patients 
and  their  ailments,  the  proportion  of  recoveries, 
of  deaths,  and  of  those  not  benefited.  It  also 
tells  in  detail  all  the  little  things  that  have  been 
bought  and  applied  to  the  buildings ;  the  number 
of  pounds  of  butter,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  in  making  an  official  report,  but  which 
get  but  scant  observation  from  those  outside  the 
salary  list  of  the  hospital.  A  cursory  glance 
shows  a  number  of  names  in  the  Directory  list 
familiar  to  the  homeopathic  profession.  The 
report  bears  the  impress  of  a  successful  conduct 
of  the  hospital  for  which  the  officers  and  direct- 
ors deserve  great  praise  and  credit. 

— Physicians'  Visiting  List,  by  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co..  lies  before  us  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
is  as  good  as  always.  It  is  most  compact  and 
serviceable.  Its  preliminary  printed  pa'ges  are 
filled  with  information  most  valuable  to  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  its  recording  pages  are  capable  of  re- 
cording  the  events  of  each  day  in  a  most  surpris- 
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ingly  small  compass.  Being  the  fifty-fifth  year 
<>f  its  publication  it  may  reasonably  assume  to  be 
a  favorite  with  the  profession. 


Society  fIDcctinos. 


New  Jersey  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society. 

The  fifty-second  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  was  held  at  the  Chalfonte 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  on  October  3  and  4.  The 
session  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.  m.  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Sheldon  of  Collings- 
wood.  The  1st  vice  president,  Dr.  Edwin  De 
Baun,  then  took  the  chair  and  Dr.  Seldon  read 
the  address  of  the  President.  He  urged  that  the 
Society  devote  its  activities  to  the  securing  of 
new  members  and  continuing  its  old,  and  that  all 
give  more  attention  to  the  presenting  of  papers 
and  to  the  attending  of  the  Society  meetings.  He 
advised  that  the  younger  men  be  given  more  to 
do  and  urged  to  take  the  lead.  And  he  con- 
cluded by  an  inspiring  appeal  for  all  to  join  in 
promoting  the  society's  interests. 

The  reports  of  the  secretaries  and  treasurers 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  legislative  committee  reported  that 
no  bills  adverse  to  the  interests  of  homeopathy 
had  been  passed.  Upon  request,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  county,  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  regular  legislative 
committee. 

The  fee  bill,  adopted  two  years  ago,  which 
gives  a  complete  schedule  of  the  fees  to  be 
charged  for  all  calls,  treatments  or  operations 
was  ordered  printed  and  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Society.  It  was  decided  to  continue  holding 
two  meetings  a  year.  The  regular  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Trenton  on  May  1,  1906. 

Herman  A.  Newbold,  M.  D.,  of  Morristown. 
reported  only  one  death. 

Fourteen  new  members  elected. 

Dr.  Ella  P.  Upham,  the  2d  vice  president,  pre- 
sided over  the  scientific  session.  Papers  were 
presented  by  Wallace  McGeorge,  M.  D.,  Cam- 
den, on  "The  Versatility  of  Hepar  Sulphur." 
Edward  Rushmore,  M.  D.,  Plainfield,  on  "  Men- 
tal and  Cerebral  Symptoms  of  Hepar."  Cald- 
well Morrison,  M.  D.,  Newark,  on  "  Hepar  Sul- 
phur in  Skin  and  Gland  Affections."  H.  C.  Gar- 
rison, M.  D.,  Camden,  on  "  Some  Character- 
istics of  Baptisia."  Clinton  C.  Straughn,  M.  D.. 
Matawan,  on  "Adenoids."  Chas.  F.  Adams, 
M.  I).,  Hackensack,  on  "Applications  of  the 
High  Frequency  Current."  and  Bradford  W. 
'  iiveans,  M.  I).,  on  "Etiology  and  Treatment  of 
Diphtheria." 

The  ladies  in  attendance  were  entertained  bv  a 
luncheon  at  Galen  llall  and  a  chair  ride  on  the 


famous  "  board  walk."  On  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday the  members  and  visitors  were  given  the 
freedom  of  the  Steel  Pier,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
balmy  sea-air.  the  hunter's  moon  and  the  sonor- 
ous strains  of  the  Royal  Italian  P.and  and  led 
by  its  long-haired,  strenuous  conductor,  Ves- 
sella. 


Globules. 


—  In  reading  the  (London)  Monthly  Homeo- 
pathic Review  recently  concerning  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress, there  was  very  evident  a  feeling  of  uncom- 
fortableness  or  unrest  because  as  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  American  confreres  did  not  seem 
to  want  anything  from  them  in  the  way  of  con- 
tribution of  articles  and  the  like,  but  only  to  have 
their  presence  at  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  us 
this  was  a  most  unfortunate  interpretation  of 
the  circular  sent  them:  for  such  thought  was  not 
harbored  for  even  a  moment.  The  Congress 
wants  every  Englishman  to  attend,  and  send  in 
advance  or  bring  with  him  one  of  his  usual 
good  homeopathic  papers.  There  should  be  no 
jealousy  between  the  two  English-speaking  na- 
tions on  the  matter  of  Homeopathy,  but  rather  a 
generous  rivalry  of  who  can  best  work  and  who 
best  agree  in  the  Noble  Cause.  Wake  up,  ye  for- 
eign brethren,  and  let's  hear  from  you !  The  in- 
clination of  the  Americans  is  to  give  you  a  rous- 
ing good  time. 

— Dr.  Searson.  of  London,  has  removed  to  64 
Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  west,  with 
office  hours  from  12  to  2  daily.  Dr.  Searson  will 
be  remembered  as  the  traveling  scholar  sent  to 
America,  quite  recently,  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  the  British  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety the  condition  of  homeopathy  in  America. 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Sear- 
son, unite  in  saying  that  he  was  a  typical  English 
gentleman  and  good  homeopath,  who  carried 
home  with  him  the  fraternal  good  will  of  Ameri- 
can homeopaths,  and  a  perpetual  invitation  to 
visit  us  again. 

—Dr.  John  E.  White,  of  the  Nordrach  Ranche, 
near  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  was  in  Cleveland 
a  single  day,  and  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the 
brethren.  Mis  Ranche  is  booming.  He  has  re- 
cently issued  a  new  edition  of  his  little  booklet, 
describing  and  picturing  his  Sanitarium  of  out- 
door treatment  for  tuberculosis  patients.  It  is 
not  only  a  finely  gotten  up  booklet,  but  speaks 
the  truth.  We  were  there  this  summer  at  Nord- 
rach and.  therefore,  we  know. 

— Dr.  James  C.  Wood,  for  many  years  Profess- 
or of  Gynecology  in  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  resigned,  to  engage  more  completely  and  sat- 
isfactorily in  his  private  practice.  Dr.  Wood  has 
been  in  teaching  harness  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
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of  a  century,  and  is  entitled  to  a  rest  from  that 
monotonous  species  of  martyrdom  and  slavery. 
We  welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  Ancient, 
Free  and  Accepted  Order  of  Unattached  Medical 
Professors.  We  feel  confident  that  he  will  en- 
joy his  freedom  and  his  rest. 

— Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  removed  his  office 
from  High  Street.  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  had 
been  located  for  twenty-six  years,  to  a  more  con- 
venient and  suitable  building  at  102  Butler  Ave- 
nue, same  city.  In  addition  to  General  Practice 
he  will  give  special  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases — a  specialty  in 
which  he  has  already  established  an  enviable 
reputation. 

— Dr.  Edward  A.  Everett,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nounces his  resignation  as  Second  Assistant  Phy- 
sician of  the  Middletown  State  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  and  his  retirement  to  private  practice 
with  especial  attention  to  mental  and  nervous 
diseases^  his  offices  are  at  861  College  Avenue. 
The  training  at  the  Middletown  Hospital  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  we  predict  a  successful  prac- 
tice for  Dr.  Everett. 

— Dr.  Homer  Bryan,  of  Beaver  Falls,  died  at 
7  a.  m.  Sunday.  Oct.  15.  1905.  after  an  illness  of 
a  year  or  more  with  lung  trouble.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Homeopathic  College  at  Cleve- 
land, and  settled  in  Beaver  Falls  in  1892.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  Dr.  Homer  Bryan's  only 
son,  John  Bryan,  died.  On  October  17th,  Dr. 
John  Bryan,  father  of  Homer  Bryan,  died  from 
the  infirmities  of  age  and  grief  because  of  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  Homer.  With  these 
deaths  there  passed  away  three  generations. 
This  is  a  sad  and  very  unusual  bereavement  in 
one    family. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Boletin  del  Hospital 
Homeopata  del  Nino  Dios,  of  Barcelona,  Spain, 
for  January,  February,  and  March.  Unhappily 
we  cannot  read  Spanish ;  but  we  can  glean  from 
the  pictures  and  the  familiar  Homeopathic  medi- 
cines referred  to  throughout  its  pages,  that  it  is 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  we,  therefore,  wish  it  well. 
If  we  had  the  polyglot  ability  of  Dewey,  we  could 
enjoy  these  pages  and  note  what  Homeopathy  is 
doing  in  Spain. 

— The  Indian  Homeopathic  Review  of  a  re- 
cent date,  published  at  Calcutta,  has  somewhat 
to  say  concerning  our  criticism  of  its  Major- 
Vital-dope,  which  it  advertises  in  its  hind-cover 
page.  It  claims  that  when  we  advertise  Anti- 
kamnia,  and  proprietaries  of  that  order,  we  are 
doing  as  badly  as  they,  when  they  give  up  a  whole 
page  to  an  advertisement  which  could  not  find 
entrance  to  even  the  most  liberal  and  cheapest  of 
medical  magazines  this  side  of  Calcutta.  The 
Major  ad.  reads  like  one  of  the  three-day  cure 
ads.  in  that  it  uses  most  of  the  stock  phrases 
employed  by  that  delectable  gentry,  as  these 
phrases  are  found  in  the  daily  papers  surmounted 
with  the  dignified  and  intelligent  "  mugs  "  of  the 


proprietors  of  the  dirty  shops.  The  point  taken 
by  The  Indian  Homeopathic  Rez'iezv  is  a  lame 
one.  A  proprietary  medicine,  however  unhomeo- 
pathic  it  may  be,  viewed  from  the  ultra-Hahne- 
mannian  standpoint,  is  still  far,  quite  far,  from 
being  a  universal  panacea — an  "  Elixir  of  Life," 
"  Discovered  by  an  eminent  American  physician 
[usually  these  elixirs  are  discovered  in  the  far 
east  and  br<  night  to  a  suffering  American  popula- 
tion by  returned  missionaries,  whose  sands  of 
life,  etc.]  and  pronounced  by  the  highest  medical 
authorities  as  the  best  and  simplest  preparation 
for  regulating  the  human  system  and  curing  all 
sorts  of  nervous  disorders  and  other  various  con- 
comitant diseases,  viz.,  nervous  and  functional 
debility,  exhaustion,  loss  of  memory,  brain-fag, 
diabetes,  low  spirits,  dimness  of  sight,  dizzy 
head,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss  of  vigor  .  .  . 
premature  decay  or  deficiency  of  the  vital  forces, 
impaired  vitality  .  .  .  and  other  nervous  com- 
plaints," etc. 

The  Drs.  Majumdar  are  capable  editors  and 
give  good  homeopathic  instruction,  even  if  they 
do  use  most  of  the  American  high-potency  arti- 
cles, which,  in  this  country,  no  longer  stand  ace- 
high.  The  reference  by  us  to  the  names  of  the 
Indian  gentlemen  who  were  cited  as  guarantors 
for  the  doing  of  a  certain  estimable  work,  was 
not  done  for  any  invidious  comparison,  we  beg 
to  assure  the  Editors  Majumdar,  but  more  in 
a  spirit  of  fun — the  names,  like  the  Russian 
names,  carry  nothing  to  an  American  reader, 
save  their  peculiar  construction  and  their  un- 
pronounceability. 

Cut  out  the  Elixir-of-life  ad..  Brother,  The 
Prince  of  India,  and  we  will  forgive  you  all  else. 

■ — From  Sidney,  Ohio,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe,  we  learn  "that  Dr.  W.  A. 
Dewey  was  the  recipient  recently  of  an  ovation 
on  the  occasion  of  his  appearing  before  the  Union 
Clinic  Society  of  Miami  and  Shelby  coun- 
ties (Ohio).  On  this  evening  Dr.  Dewey 
presented  and  read  a  paper  on  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  reading  the  well-written 
account  of  the  function,  especially  the  doings  at 
the  banquet,  with  that  prince  of  toastmasters 
Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe  presiding,  that  the  members 
had  a  good  time,  and  that  Dewey  in  all  probabil- 
ity got  back  to  his  bailiwick  safe,  sane  and  so- 
ber. Dr.  Dewey  is  a  gentleman  of  the  "  old  " 
school,  an  Ai  homeopath  and  lecturer,  very 
popular  with  his  classes  and  his  audiences  and 
very  deservedly  so.  Those  present  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  W.  A.  Dewey  of  Ann  Arbor,  C.  E. 
Sawver  of  Marion,  J.  W.  Means  of  Trov ;  A.  W. 
Reddish,  O.  W.  Hobby,  H.  E.  Beebe,  F.  D.  An- 
derson, J.  A.  Ferree,  S.  G.  Goode,  B.  S.  Hunt, 
all  of  Sidney;  J.  B.  Barker  of  Fletcher,  H.  B. 
Faulder  of  Wapakoneta,  W.  C.  Hance  of  De- 
Graff,  Walter  W.  Boyer  of  Lima,  R.  C.  Wolcott 
of  Troy,  C.  E.  Hetherington  and  C.  E.  Coffeen 
of  Piqua,  W.  S.  Bailey  of  Tippecanoe,  A.  S.  Ro- 
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senberger  of  Covington,  E.  X.  Loy  of  Tippeca- 
noe; with  Mayor-elect  \Y.  M.  Crozier  and  A.  B. 
C.  Hitchcock,  guests. 

— The  .Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  is 
located  at  Rutland,  Mass..  eleven  miles  from 
Worcester  and  about  1200-feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  built  on  the  pavilion  plan  with  accommoda- 
tions for  about  350  patients.  The  primary  object 
■of  this  sanatorium  is  to  arrest  the  disease  of 
tuberculosis  in  its  incipiency  and,  if  possible, 
to  extirpate  it.  Therefore,  only  such  patients 
are  admitted  as  fall  within  this  classification. 
Patients  who  do  not  improve  after  a  stav  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  test  the  effects  of  the  treatment 
will  be  advised  not  to  remain.  Drs.  Vincent  V. 
Bowditch  and  Herbert  C.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  will 
have  charge  of  the  medical  treatment. 

The  rate  is  $4.00  per  week.  No  extra  charges, 
and  no  fees  or  tips  permitted.  Only  residents  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  accepted. 

Cleveland  is  trying  to  fight  the  White  Plague 
with  vegetable  soup  and  some  other  things.  The 
few  medical  enthusiasts  whom  we  have  with  us 
always,  who  like  to  see  their  names  in  the  daily 
papers  gratis,  now  complain  of  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  general  profession  in  the  vegetable  soup 
scheme.  The  assembled  savants  in  the  Cleve- 
land soup  case  have  now  discovered  that  a  con- 
sumptive is  getting  well  when  he  yawns. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  had  a  tuberculous  pa- 
tient, we  would  bundle  him  and  his  belongings 
cito,  tuto  et  jucunde  to  Colorado  Springs,  to  the 
Nordrach  Ranch  of  Pro.  Dr.  John  T.  White. 
There  the  climate  is  uniformly  safe,  sweet,  and 
balmy.  The  location  of  the  Ranch  is  of  the  most 
charming,  the  life  in  tents  is  health-inviting,  the 
attention  ami  regulations  excellent,  and  every 
help  is  given  to  rapid  recovery.  It  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  living  and  for  getting  well  in. 

— The  Alkaloidal  Clinic,  with  its  progressive 
editor,  Dr.  Abbott,  always  doing  something  to 
lead  the  journalistic  profession,  has  latterly  de- 
vised a  novel  way  of  attracting  attention,  which, 
in  brief,  consists  of  marking  some  one  of  its  many 
clever  editorial  articles  in  blue  pencil,  and  then 
stamping  "  Marked  Copy  "  on  the  wrapper. 
This  is  a  sure  way  of  having  that  "  Marked 
Cop}  "  looked  for  and  doubtlessly  read.  We 
wonder  which  of  our  homeopathic  journals  will 
adopt  this  same  unique  [dan  oi  calling  special 
attention  to  its  editorials  in  order  to  insure  their 
being  read.     Sir  ? 

— Cleveland   has   seemingly    developed   a   new 

and  extremely  popular  use  of  the  X-ray.  For 
some  weeks  past  the  daily  papers  are  filled  with 
well-executed  pictures  showing  a  clerical-looking 
individual  peeping  through  a  megaphone  the  dis- 
tal end  being  placed  against  some  part  of  the 
patient,  and  apparently  seeing  the  kidneys,  duly 
labeled,  the  stomach,  duly  labeled,  the  lungs,  duly 
labeled,  the  spinal  column  standing  out  like  a 
pikestaff,  the  intestines  prettily  curled  and 
labeled.      And,    latterlv,    this    grotesque    burles- 


querie  showed  this  same  individual  peeking 
through  his  megaphone  at  the  genitalia  of  a 
female,  though  for  the  first  time  the  things  seen 
are  not  shown  nor  are  they  labeled.  What  a 
beautiful  liar  this  fellow  is,  to  be  sure!  And  all 
these  X-ray  examinations  are  free.  This  morn- 
ing's paper  has  a  picture  shadowing(?)  forth 
the  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  capillaries  of  a  leg, 
to  prove  that  this  unique  Ananias  is  able  to  diag- 
nose neuralgia  and  rheumatism  and  by  that  same 
sign,  cure  them.  Of  course  it  pays  this  fellow, 
else  he  could  not  continue  his  large  advertise- 
ment each  day  amid  that  gallery  of  distinguished 
Three  Day  Cure  gentry  and  Pelvic  Physicians 
whose  only  pictorial  enterprise  thus  far  has  been 
the  publication  of  each  his  own  portrait.  And 
what  an  array  of  intelligence  these  portraits  show 
forth!  But  tally  several  for  the  X-ray  fakir, 
lie's  got  something  that  attracts  and  holds  the 
ignorant  laity.  lie's  working  on  the  gyneco- 
logical axiom  that  no  man  can  tell  what  is  inside 
of  an  abdomen  before  cutting  down  and  looking 
at  it.  Think  how  this  X-ray  specialist  can 
elaborate  on  that  proposition.  "  No,  sir-ee,  we 
don't  do  no  guessin'  here.  We've  got  the  most 
advanced  and  scientific  apparatus  in  the  world; 
we  look  into  the  body  and  see  what's  wrong. 
Thank  you.  Two  dollars,  please.  Come  again 
next  Thursday." 

— Young  Jones  [Dr.  Leonidas  M.  Jones,  of 
Brooklyn,  Mich., J  "became  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  being  called  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine "  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  his  father  was 
away  in  Texas,  and  his  mother  was  confined, 
her  only  accoucheur  and  nurse  being  this 
12-year-old  son. — Trans.  Mich.  Horn.  Soc. 

— Cooper,  formerly  oi  the  Medical  Cleaner, 
says  that  a  young  and  godless  doctor  called  upon 
him,  and  when  he  had  gone.  Cooper  found  the 
following  scribbled  by  the  aforesaid  young  and 
g(  xlless  party  : 

King  David  and  King  Solomon 

Led  merry,  merry  lives, 
With  their  many,  many  concubine-. 

And  many,  many  wives; 
But  when  old  age  crept  o'er  them 

With  its  many,  many  qualms, 
King  Solomon  wrote  the  proverbs, 

And  King  David  wrote  the  psalms. 

—Dcr  Schmerz,  a  book  from  the  pen  of  our 
distinguished  Cerman  friend  and  author.  Ad.  Alf. 
Michaelis,  lies  before  us  bound  in  anarchistic  red- 
papei  cover.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  pain 
in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  to  those  who  read 
German  fluently  it  must  prove  an  interesting 
essay  on  this  most  important  of  subjects.  After 
a  general  review  of  the  question  of  pain.  Michaelis 
divides  bis  book  into  thirty  chapters,  each  of 
which  discusses  some  form  of  body  pain,  for  in- 
stance, tooth-pain,  tongue-pain,  heart-pain,  back- 
pain,  knee-pain,  finger-pain,  foot-pain,  head-pain. 
ear  pain,  and  si  >  on.      The  whole  essa)   is  devoted 
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to  diagnosis,  giving  pain  as  an  important  symp- 
tom from  which  to  draw  the  necessary  therapeu- 
tic conclusions.  The  work  indicates  a  long  and 
patient  study  along-  lines  not  often  attempted, 
and  the  results  achieved  are  most  serviceable  to 
the  profession  and  creditable  to  the  author, 
Michaelis. 

— From  our  experience  in  San  Francisco  lat- 
terly, it  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  the  date  of 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  in  1907  to  meet 
successfully  in  Frisco  must  be  either  advanced 
or  postponed  beyond  the  usual  June-July  date. 
Why  could  not  the  September  date  chosen  for 
1906  be  made  permanent,  instead  of  recurring  to 
the  silly  season  so  long  the  vogue,  because  for- 
merly, long  ago  formerly,  it  was  the  Institute's 
necessary  habit  to  go  to  watering  places ;  and  by 
taking  the  week  before  the  regular  opening  of  the 
season,  secured  reduced  rates.  But  because 
Johann's  father  and  grandfather  went  to  mill 
with  the  grist  in  one  end  of  the  sack  and  a  cor- 
responding weight  in  stone  in  the  other  end  is 
no  longer  a  good  reason  for  still  opening  seaside 
hotels,  but  without  reduced  rates.  Frisco  has 
winterish    weather   in   July. 

— A  young  woman,  teacher  in  a  semi-private 
institutional  school  in  Cleveland  developed  a 
sore  throat.  Went  to  the  house  physician  for  a 
gargle.  Said  physician  being  duly  and  truly 
scientific,  and  but  recently  fledged,  took  a  cul- 
ture, submitted  same  to  a  brother  bacteriologist, 
and  later  also  to  the  city  ditto,  both  declaring 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  present,  and,  hence, 
diptheria,  and  Board  of  Health  notified.  Not 
satisfied  she  called  in  her  family  physician.  To 
this  latter  the  bouse  physician  said  it  was  an 
extremely  mild  case ;  that  temperature  was  but 
a  degree  above  normal,  pulse  almost  normal,  no 
pain,  no  discomfort,  no  loss  of  appetite,  func- 
tions of  natur,e  all  right.  What  remedies  was 
he  giving?  None;  simply  swabbing  the  throat 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  The  family  phy- 
sician upon  his  examination  found  one  ( right ) 
tonsil  severely  inflamed  with  a  small  spot  like  a 
pencil  dot  of  milk  on  it,  and  nothing  more.  He 
was  confident  that  after  a  few  doses  of  bella- 
donna, a  cold  compress,  and  possibly  a  gargle  of 
kali  per.  would  clear  the  whole  business  up  in 
12  hours.  But  this  could  not  be  done  now. 
The  quarantine  had  been  laid  and  the  lassie  was 
invalided  for  21  days,  not  because  she  had  diph- 
theria, but  because  the  absurd  and  many  times 
derided  and  discredited  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus 
had  been  found  in  a  culture !  She  escaped  the 
antitoxin  serum  because  of  the  mildness  of  the 
attack,  but  it  was  hinted  that  its  early  use  would 
hasten  recovery.  The  family  physician  found  a 
very  light  case  of  follicular  tonsillitis.  There 
would  be  no  use  to  appeal  to  the  city  physician, 
for  he  is  not  only  cheek  by  jowl  in  all  serum 
procedures,  but  just  now  he  has  a  new  play- 
thing to  amuse  himself  withal,  and  to  coax  tax- 
payers' raonev  out  of  the  municipal  exchequer. 


He   is    bitten    with    the    vegetable    cure   of   con- 
sumption. 

— Dr.  Rufus  Choate,  of  Washington,  is  sending 
out  a  reprint  of  his  paper  on  "The  Beneficence 
of  Pain,"  which  he  read  before  the  Washington 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  June  6th.  It  is  a 
scholarly  paper,  the  points  being  well  taken  and 
die  conclusion  inevitable.  He  asks  a  pertinent 
question.  "  Tell  us,  please,  of  your  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  pain  and  whether  you  think  it 
is  right  and  safe  to  relieve  the  patient  of  its  dis- 
cing manifestations.  What  answer  can  the 
true  homeopath  make  to  this  query  ?  " 

— Crataegus  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific,  or 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  specific,  in  the  follow- 
ing cardiac  diseases :  Angina  pectoris,  valvular 
deficiency,  with  or  without  enlargement,  ends- 
myo  and  pericarditis,  tachycardia,  rheumatism 
(so  called)  of  the  heart,  cardiac  neuralgias,  from 
whatever  cause,  palpitation,  vertigo,  apoplexy, 
dropsy  and  functional  derangements. — Douglass. 

— Slot-machines,  we  are  informed  by  the  daily 
papers,  have  been  ordered  to  depart  from  Seattle 
because  of  their  tendency  to  encourage  the  gam- 
bling habit.  Now  if  this  had  been  the  ukase  in 
San  Francisco,  there  are  s.ome  few  of  the  medical 
profession  there — but  no  matter.  At  least  not 
this  time.  Not  so  long  as  warts  are  prominent 
characteristics  on  the  face  of  things,  or  commas 
are  a  scarcity  in  the  typesetter's  kit. 

—Dr.  Lee  H.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  re- 
commends in  cases  of  uterine  displacement  the 
making  of  an  incision  to  the  uterus  which  is 
pushed  up  into  the  opening  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  is  sutured  to 
the  opening  by  catgut  kangaroo  tendon  or  silver 
wire,  whichever  may  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
ligature  brings  about  the  adhesion  of  the  uterus 
to  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  patients  are  kept  in  bed  but  one  day.  Treat- 
ment is  done  under  cocaine.  All  bearing  down, 
dragging,  and  discomfort  of  the  previous  mal- 
position of  the  uterus  is  overcome ;  the  dragging 
on  the  tender  ovaries  is  done  away  with,  and  the 
patients  immediately  build  up  and  improve  in 
general  health. 

Pregnancy  has  taken  place  in  several  cases  fol- 
lowing this  treatment,  and  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfered with,  the  adhesion  between  the  uterus 
and  the  abdominal  wall  being  so  low  down  at  the 
neck  that  the  normal  expansion  of  the  womb 
takes  place  without  difficulty. 

Dr.  Smith  has  devised  a  heavy  uterine  sound 
which  is  emplayed  to  hold  the  uterus  in  place 
while  the  stitching  is  being  accomplished.  By 
considerable  elevation  oi  the  pelvis  during  the 
surgical  procedure,  the  abdominal  contents  are 
permitted  by  gravity,  to  fall  away  from  the  site 
of  operation.  He  reports  uniform  cures,  without 
unfavorable   developments   in   all   patients   oper- 
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ated  upon,  so   far  thirty-six   in  number. — From 
Electric  Medical  Gleaner. 

— The  Practitioners'  Course  of  the  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  &  Hospital  (see 
advertisement)  opens  May  7th,  and  we  believe 
a  more  interesting  and  practical  schedule  than 
ever  before  will  be  presented.  Special  import- 
ance will  be  given  to  Materia  Medica.  Men  of 
well-known  reputation  residing  outside  of  New 
York,  beside  those  connected  with  the  College, 
are  engaged  to  give  both  clinical  and  practical 
lectures. 

The  morning  hours  will  mainly  be  devoted  to 
practical  laboratory  work  and  each  one  will  be 
provided  with  a  microscope  and,  by  individual 
instruction,  will  become  familiar  with  the  recent 
methods  of  medical  and  surgical  pathological 
diagnosis. 

The  afternoon  hours  are  all  fully  occupied  with 
the  clinics  in  the  various  departments  of  Practice 
and  Surgery.  It  will  be  a  clinical  practical 
course   for  practical  practicing  physicians. 

— The  "  Pinkey  Perkins  "  stories  by  Captain 
Hammond  of  West  Point,  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  St.  Nicholas  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  gathered  into  book  form  and  appear  from 
the  Century  Co.'s  press.  These  stories  have  been 
very  popular  with  the  young  folks,  and  it  is  said 
that  Captain  Hammond  has  been  prevailed  upon 
to  continue  them,  and  to  write  more  of  Pinkey's 
experiences  for  the  coming  year  of  St.  Nicholas. 

— Wax  Injections,  a  paper,  comes  to  us  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  George  H.  Quay,  Professor,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nose  and  Throat  in  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College.  It  was  read  to 
the  Northwestern  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
Oct.  18,  1905.  The  case  specially  cited,  with 
photo-engraving,  makes  a  fine  showing  of  the 
success  of  Dr.  Quay's  operation. 

— Dr.  P.  B.  Roper,  for  some  years  assistant  to 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wood,  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  has  been  advanced  to  the  full  Professor- 
ship made  vacant  by  Dr.  Wood.  Dr.  Roper  has 
been  a  faithful  attendant  upon  this  chair,  and  has 
done  much  of  the  gynecological  work  presented 
in  the  clinic  of  College.  His  stepping  to  first  place 
simply  adds  the  portfolio  of  lecturer  to  his  al- 
ready acquired  position  of  operator.  Dr.  Roper 
is  an  indefatigable  student  and  workman.  We 
wish  him  success. 

—Dr.  L.  P.  Crutcher,  friend  of  the  Medical 
Forum  (  ?)  but  at  any  rate  of  Kansas  City,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Association  at  Omaha,  Oct.  19, 
last.  Looks  like  "  Pinkey  "  still  had  a  good  grip 
on  his  famous  underholt.  Fun  seems  to  have 
all  died  down  in  Kansas  City.  Wonder  what's 
happened. 

— Taylor's  Physician's  Pocket  Account  Book 
needs  but  to  be  mentioned  in  these  pages  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  its  undoubted  practicability 


and  value.  We  have  been  using  these  books  for 
several  years  and  like  them  better  with  each 
year's  added  experience.  They  are  truly  pocket- 
books,  and  when  properly  kept  are  in  the  English 
language,  not  in  cipher  or  in  dots,  hence  they 
are  of  credit  in  all  courts.  If  you  have  not  so 
far  used  this  Pocket  Account  Book  send  at  once 
to  Editor  J.  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Medical  Council, 
Philadelphia,  and  our  word  for  it  you  will  always 
be  glad  that  you  made  the  investment. 

— Dearly  beloved  brethren  of  the  profession, 
do  stop  writing  and  expostulating  with  us ;  we 
made  all  the  visits  in  our  Western  jaunt  that  we 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  make.  You  mustn't 
be  offended  at  what  may  seem  neglect.  We  were 
pushed  for  time,  and  visited  only  such  places  and 
their  enterprising  brethren  as  would  allow  us 
time  to  visit  farther  distant  points.  Everywhere, 
as  indicated  in  our  letters,  we  had  a  royal  good 
time.  Beginning  with  Dr.  D.  A.  Foote  at 
Omaha  and  ending  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Cobb  at  St. 
Paul  we  considered  our  journey  a  continuous  per- 
formance of  good  will  and  honors.  We  enjoyed 
the  attentions  showered  upon  us — a  poor,  parish 
practitioner,  and  his  daughter.  Much  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  attention  to  us  (personally) 
might  have  made  it  impossible  to  reach  home 
even  at  this  late  date.  Truly,  the  West  is  a 
great,  big,  large  country  with  great,  big  large 
men  and  women  in  its  eminent  domain.  If  you 
do  not  believe  this  upon  our  mere  statement,  see 
to  it  that  the  American  Institute  at  Atlantic  City 
next  September  votes  to  go  to  California  in 
'07,  when,  like  Danderine  "  We  can  prove  it  " — 
what  California  is  capable  to  doing.  Our  own  visit 
to  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  a  bit  unsea- 
sonable in  that  we  hit  San  Francisco  in  their 
winter  season  and  our  overcoat  still  mothballed 
with  a  near  and  dear  relative.  This  was  in  July  ; 
therefore  do  not  get  to  San  Francisco  in  July. 
A  first  visit  to  California,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a 
congenial  crowd,  is  a  far  greater  treat  than  going 
to  London  or  Paris  for  a  few  weeks.  There  is 
more  of  patriotism  about  the  things  you  see 
in  California.  It  broadens  you.  It  is  worth  go- 
ing for  that  if  for  no  other  reason.  The  inter- 
mediate trip,  per  railway,  can  be  made  most 
pleasantly  and  expeditiously  if  the  Institute  mem- 
bership cares  to  accept  of  a  Personally  Con- 
ducted tour  designed  by  us  for  that  occasion ; 
other  cities  and  places  will  be  included  in  the 
tour  en  route,  beside  the  ones  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Vote  for  California  at  Atlantic  City 
and  don't  forget  it. 

— Dr.  Edward  R.  Gregg,  Surgery  and  Gyne- 
cology Exclusively,  has  offices  513  South  High- 
land Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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When  advising  a  mother  to  use  Mellin's 
Food  for  her  baby,  it  is  a  good  plan    to    give    her  a    sample  at  the 
same    time. 

While  your  instructions    are    fresh    in    her  mind,   she  is  more 
likely  to  prepare  it  just  as  you  have  instructed. 

Write  us  far  samples   when  you  need  them.       They   will    bei 
[sent  to  you  free. 

Mellin's  Food  Company  Boston.  Mass. 

Mellin's  Food  is  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food,  which  received  the  Grand  Prize, 

the  highest  award  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904 

Higher  than  a  gold  medal. 
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Purchase 
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The  Standard  Antiseptic 


LISTERINE 


Awarded 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana 

Purchase 
Exposition 


A  non-toxic  antiseptic  of  known  and  definite  power,  prepared  in  a  form  convenient  for 
immediate  use,  of  ready  dilution,  sightly,  pleasant,  and  sufficiently  powerful  for  all  pur- 
poses of  asepsis— these  are  advantages  which  Listerine  embodies. 

The  success  of  Listerine  is  based  upon  merit,  and  the  best  advertisement  of  Listerine  is— 
Listerine. 

LISTERINE  DERMATIC  SOAP 

An  antiseptic  detergent  for  use  in  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin 

Listerine  "Dermatic  "  Soap  contains  the  essential  antiseptic  constituents  of  eucalyptus 
Ci  percent.),  mentha,  gaultheria  and  thyme  (ea.  \4,  per  cent.),  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  well-known  antiseptic  preparation,  Listerine,  while  the  quality  of  excellence  of 
the  soap-stock  employed  as  the  vehicle  for  this  medication,  will  be  readily  apparent  when 
used  upon  the  most  delicate  skin,  and  upon  the  scalp. 

Listerine  "  Dermatic  "  Soap  contains  no  animal  fats,  and  none  but  the  very  best  vegeta- 
ble oils;  after  its  manufacture,  and  before  it  is  "milled  "  and  pressed  into  cakes,  a  high  per- 
centage of  an  emollient  oil  is  incorporated  with  the  soap,  and  the  smooth,  elastic  condition  of 
the  skin  secured  by  using  Listerine  "Dermatic  "  Soap  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
ingredient.  Unusual  care  is  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  Listerine  "Dermatic"  Soap,  and 
as  the  antiseptic  constituents  of  Listerine  are  added  to  the  soap  after  it  has  received  its  sur- 
plus of  unsaponified  emollient  oil,  they  retain  their  peculiar  antiseptic  virtues  and  fragrance. 
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A  sample  of  Listerine  Dermatic  Soap  may  be  had  uporv 
amplication  to  the  Manufacturers  — 

Lambert  Phannacal  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Purchase 
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"  No  Physician  can  afford  to  be  Indifferent  Regarding  the  Accurate  Filling  of  his  Prescriptions." 
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Sodium  salt  of  tlie  sulphonic  acid  of  a  synthetic  sulpho  oil,  containing  10  per  cent, 

sulphur  organically  combined. 


The  one  soluble  sulphur 
compound  that  is  odorless 
on  use.  Causes  no  per- 
manent stains  on  patien's' 
linen.  Powerful  anti- 
phlogistic and  antipruri- 
tic, with  decided  anodyne  and  antiseptic  actions;  non-irritant  to 
the  mucosae.  Employed  in  skin  diseases,  gynecological  affections, 
burns,  etc. 


THIGENOL 

Roche 


Bismuth  ox  viodogallate. 

The  ideal  wound  antiseptic ;  fully  replaces 
iodoform,  but  is  odorless  and  three  times  as 
bulky  ;  non-toxic  and  non-irritant.  Can  be 
applied  pure,  in  ointments,  paste,  or  in  sus- 
pension. Employed  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  lacerations,  ulcers,  abcesses,  chancroids. 


AIROL 

Roche 


For  samples,  with  Monograph  and  Formulary,  cut  out  this  ad,  and  mail  it, 
with  your  name  and  address,  to 

The  Hoffmann-LaRoche  Chemical  Works, 


5  J -53  Maiden  Lane, 


New  York 


DOCTOR,  PROTECT  YOUR  PRACTICE   /ffj 

Every  thinking,  progressive  physician  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  the 
Accurate,  Dependable  and  Scientific  Active  Principles  over  the  Uncertain, 
Haphazard  and  Crude  Galenicals  which  so  easily  lend  themselves  to  self- 
medication  on  the  part  of  your  patients.  In  all  these  points  do  the  Abbott 
Alkaloidal  Granules  and  Tablets  of  the  active  principles  excel  : 


Their  Uniformity  is  Standard 
Their  Palatability  is  Incomparable 
Their  Accuracy  is  Unquestionable 
Their  Effect  is  Quick  and  Certain 


Their  Absorbability  is  Rapid 

Their  Permanency  is  Positive 

Their  Solubility  is  Complete 

Their  Portability  is  Compact  and  Easy 

We  make  it  our  business  to  secure  or  make  the  best  preparations  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  to  secure  or  make  these  always  of  exactly  the  same  strength,  and  to  put  them  up 
"nd  out  always  in  exactly  the   same  way,  and  that   is  why  "  Abbott    Quality"  is  depend- 
always  the  same.     There  are  none  just  as  good.    Goods  furnished  directly  from  our 


Abbott." 


able, 

laboratories  to  the  doctor  or  through    the   trade.     When  prescribing  specify 

All  jobbers  and  leading  retailers  are  supplied.      Literature  on  req 

THE    ABBOTT    ALKALOIDAL    CO.,    Manufacturine  Chemists 
RAVENSWOOD  STATION,  CHICAGO 

NEW   YORK  OFFICE,  50  West  Broadway  SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  9-11  Phelan  Bldg. 
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OUR  PORTRAITS. 


II.    S.    BOARDMAN,   M.   D., 

MONTPELIER,    VT. 


FLIPPANT  VS.  DIGNIFIED  JOURNALISM. 

To  a  careful  reader  of  current  medical  liter- 
ature it  is  very  apparent  that  the  bacteriological 
"flood"  is  receding.  If  the  medical  press  were 
like  the  ribald  secular  press,  and  would  print  all 
the  funny  things  that  happen  in  bacteriological 
diagnosis — oh  !  draw  the  veil. — Horn.  Recorder. 


CONCERNING  the  bacteriological  "flood"  we 
_  have  nothing  to  say  at  this  moment ;  but  we 
believe  in  ridiculing  those  things  in  medicine 
which  deserve  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. But  as  the  Homeopathic  Recorder  says — it 
is  not  the  custom  to  do  so.  Except  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Our  own  instance,  for  instance ;  so  that 
we  have  now  earned  the  reputation  of  being  flip- 
pant and  untruthful  as  well  as  malicious. 


THE  profession  is  so  dignified  and  so  solemn 
in  its  professional  movements,  as  a  rule,  that 
it  ought  to  follow  the  undertaker  instead  of  pre- 
ceding: him. 


T 


HANKS  to  the  little  saving  grace  of  humor, 
the  last  decade  has  seen  the  disappearance  of 
the  somber  garb,  the  shiny  hat  and  shoes,  the 
equally  shiny  and  tightly  buttoned  Prince  Albert, 
and  dark-skinned  trousers.  And  with  these  have 
also  gone  the  one-boss  shay,  and  other  forms  of 
horse-to-house  visiting.  A  physician  to-day  finds 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  spend  his  little  all  in 
keeping  and  driving  a  horse  in  order  to  have  a 
practice  and  so  get  the  reputation  of  being  a 
horse-killer- — so  great  is  his  practice  !  Not  every- 
body knows  that  this  eye-service  man,  this  horse- 
killer,  or  this  most  virulent  of  automobilians,  is  a 
contract-practice  man  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
per  family,  or  that  he  is  doing  lodge  or  foundry 
practice  at  a  dollar  per  head  during  the  year — 
or,  as  in  one  case  in  our  city,  he  is  district  physi- 
cian, school  inspector,  vaccination  despot  and 
vegetable  soup  tuberculosis  expert  for  the  city. 
How  that  man  finds  time  to  do  ordinary  practice 
is  marvelous. 


IF  MORE  of  our  contemporary  medical  jour- 
nals would,  like  the  Medical  Century,  take  up 
the  cap  and  bells  when  occasion  demanded  it,, 
and  swat  the  hypocrites  and  pretenders  and  loud- 
mouthed quacks  a  few  resounding  blows  with 
the  dried  bladder,  instead  of  screening  them  and 
making  the  whole  profession  ridiculous,  it  would- 
be  better  for  all. 


PEOPLE  of  to-day,  yea,  especially  physicians, 
tire  of  the  eternal  prancing  stud-hossism  in 
the  medical  pages.  The  day  is  no  longer  here 
when  the  physician  will  take  his  one  medical 
journal,  sit  him  down  at  evening,  his  feet  encased 
in  woolen  sox  and  carpet  slippers,  turn  up  his 
kerosene  lamp — having  first  read  a  chapter  in 
Deuteronomy  and  thrown  the  cat  out  into  the 
snowdrift — and  read  it  through  from  cover  to 
cover,  as  the  farmers  did  Horace  Greeley's 
Weekly  New  York  Tribune  during  the  civil  war 
times.  Valuable  medical  pointers  can  be  com- 
pressed into  a  very  small  space,  and  so  enlivened 
by  sparkling  language  as  to  merit  at  least  one 
reading. 
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•Conducted   by   J.   WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and   Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Tarantula  Hispana. 

Robert  Lowell  Wood  -  says  : 

The  Spanish  tarantula  has  a  more  profound 
and  long-lasting  action  than  the  other  remedies 
of  this  group,  and  its  action  is  excited,  primarily, 
■on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  producing  most 
violent  and  remarkable  mental  and  nervous  symp- 
toms, if  we  may  believe  the  provings.  Allen 
says:  "The  Spanish  tarantula  has  been  used  very 
largely  for  hysteria,  characterized  by  most  violent 
alternations  of  moods,  especially  with  sudden, 
stealthy  and  destructive  impulses ;  its  curative 
powers  in  these  and  other  forms  of  mental  dis- 
turbance rest  upon  a  very  slender  basis,  for  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  mental  symptoms  at- 
tributed to  the  bite  of  this  spider  are  purely 
imaginary. 

In  hysteria  there  is  extreme  over-excitability  of 
the  terminal  nerves.  The  patient  when  about  and 
unobserved  may  be  perfectly  quiet,  but  let  a 
stranger  enter  the  room,  or  let  her  hear  lively 
music,  and  her  shoulders  twitch,  her  hands  are 
■constantly  in  motion,  fluttering  aimlessly  about, 
she  shifts  about  in  her  seat,  her  eyes  wander, 
speech  is  incoherent,  and  convulsions  may  occur ; 
with  these  attacks  we  often  have  intense  cerebral 
■congestion,  though  with  a  pale,  earthy  face ;  with 
relief  from  epistaxis  of  dark-clotted  blood,  com- 
ing in  drops.  While  the  hysterical  attacks  appear 
to  be  brought  on  by  music,  the  symptoms  are  in 
reality  relieved  by  it. 

Chorea  calls  for  tarantula  when  the  movements 
arc  very  violent,  preventing  sleep,  with  corre- 
sponding nervous  symptoms,  and  with  "fidgets" 
in  the  legs,  which  the  patient  can  not  control. 
Tarantula  also  acts  upon  the  female  sexual  or- 
gans, producing  pruritis  vulvae,  sensitiveness  and 
pain  in  the  ovaries,  soreness  and  bruised  pain  in 
the  spine,  sacrum  and  hips,  with  aggravation 
from  motion;  nymphomania  sometimes  calls  for 
this  remedy. 

Sanguinaria  Nitricum  in  Spermatorrhea. 

Dr.  Frederick  Kopp  '"  has  found  this  remedy 
very  useful  in  cases  of  spermatorrhea  in  which  the 
seminal  losses  occurred  during  the  day  as  well  as 
during  the  night.  Semen  was  lost  while  the  pa- 
tient was  at  stool.  Onanism  was,  in  most  cases, 
the  exciting  cause,  and  constipation  was  an  ac- 
companiment. The  remedy  was  used  in  the  sec- 
ond decimal  trituration  every  four  hours,  and  the 
scrotum  and  penis  were-  bathed,  night  and  morn- 
ing, in  cold  water.      The  treatment  was  followed 


by  improvement  within  two  weeks,  but  was  kept 
up  for  several  months. 

Dloscorea. 

Dr.  Mundy  3S  says :  As  its  common  name  indi- 
cates, this  remedy  is  a  specific  for  bilious  colic. 
In  fact  it  is  of  value  in  any  painful  abdom- 
inal condition,  when  the  pain  starts  at  the 
umbilical  region  and  radiates  from  that  point. 
The  pain  and  spasm  are  paroxysmal  and  of 
a  twisting  character.  This  being  the  fact,  we 
find  it  useful  in  cholera  morbus,  dysenteric 
tenesmus  and  indigestion.  It  acts  with  equal 
success  in  certain  neuralgic  affections  as  dys- 
menorrhea and  ovarian  neuralgia,  as  well  as 
after-pains.  Shoemaker,  quoted  above,  asserts  it 
is  of  value  in  hepatic  torpor  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  Our  personal  experience  has  been  confined 
to  its  use  in  painful  gastric  and  abdominal  affec- 
tions, being  guided  in  its  use  by  the  following 
indications  :  Colicky  pains  of  a  twisting  or  boring 
character,  radiating  from  the  umbilical  region, 
accompanied  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Bilious  colic  with  yellow 
skin  and  conjunctiva,  with  nausea,  pain  relieved 
by  pressure.  We  use  the  sp.  dioscorea.  Dose, 
from  one  to  forty  minims,  as  needed. 

Cocculus. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Slough 5  prescribes  cocculus  very 
often  for  the  sickness  caused  by  riding  on  electric 
cars,  steam  cars  or  carriage  riding  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  symptoms  are  usually  first, 
stupid  feeling  in  the  head,  vertigo,  vertigo  with 
inclination  to  vomit,  longing  for  cold  drinks, 
nausea,  continuous  nausea  and  vomiting,  faint 
death-like  feeling,  headache,  pain  in  stomach, 
chills  alternating  with  heat.  The  reports  from 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  where 
people  have  to  travel  on  electric  cars  all  the  time 
are  very  satisfactory,  as  they  all  claim  if  they  use 
the  remedy  they  have-  no  trouble  in  traveling. 
First  decimal  to  the  third  dilution  is  usually  used 
by  me. 

Acne  and  Sores  from  Cuprum  Arsenicosum. 

There  recently  appeared"9  an  account  of  a  man, 
aged  twenty-two  years,  who  haying  been  working 
in  English  green,  developed  upon  his  face  scat- 
tered pustules  of  acne;  and  in  his  cruro-gcnital 
region  a  series  of  small  ulcers  with  sharply  de- 
d  borders  and  greenish  bottoms  surrounded 
by  reddish  surface.  The  sores  were  painless.  They 
formed  two  separate  groups  of  irregular  form, 
the  one  upon  the  thigh,  the  other  upon  the  scro- 
tum on  the  corresponding  side.  There  was  some 
itching.  Ileal  caused  the  scrotum  to  cleave  to 
the  thigh,  obstructing  walking.  These  patho- 
genic effects  may  later  prove  of  use.  They 
healed  up  quickly  after  bathing  and  starch  dust- 
ings. 
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COCCULUS-A  PRACTICAL  STUDY. 


BY  P.  W.  SHEDD,  M.  D., 

New  York. 


Generals :  Cocculus  is  essentially  a  neural 
toxic ;  the  entire  drug-energy  is  expended  upon 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where  its  most  striking 
effects  are  shown ;  upon  the  great  sympathetic 
with  its  vaso-motors  and  dilators ;  lastly  and  least 
upon  peripheral  nerves. 

When  Nature  gives  us  a  drug  whose  patho- 
genic entity  is  sharply  defined  and  circumscribed, 
the  student  is  correspondingly  grateful,  for  many 
drugs  have  so  secret  a  pathology ;  their  results, 
while  positive  facts,  are  so  mysterious  to  the  mind 
of  man  (who  is  always  seeking  the  cause  of  the 
effect)  that  he  is  apt  to  become  discontent  with 
"his  limitations,  forgetting  Goethe's  aphorism : 
"Theories  are  usually  the  over-hasty  fabrications 
of  an  impatient  mind,  which  would  gladly  be  rid 
of  the  facts,  and  in  their  place  would  substitute 
images,  concepts,  aye,  often  mere  words." 

The  pathogenesis  of  cocculus  is  one  of  the 
gracious  permissions  of  Nature  where  cause  and 
effect  are  evident.  To  plunge  boldly  into  its  study 
we  shall  cite  a  poisoning  case  related  by  Hahne- 
mann, the  past-master  in  drug  pathogeny.  A  half 
•grain  of  the  seed  was  taken  by  an  individual  of 
fine  sensitivity  and  normal  health  :  "In  two  sec- 
onds he  was  seized  with  the  most  dreadful  appre- 
hensiveness.  This  anxiety  increased  every  mo- 
ment ;  he  became  cold  all  over ;  his  limbs  stiff  as 
if  paralyzed ;  with  drawing  pains  in  the  bones 
and  in  the  back.  The  symptoms  increased  from 
hour  to  hour,  until,  after  six  hours  the  anxiety, 
the  stupefaction,  the  senseless  stupidity  and  the 
immobility  had  risen  to  the  greatest  height,  with 
fixed  sullen  look,  ice  cold  sweat  upon  the  fore- 
head and  hands,  and  great  repugnance  to  all  food 
and  drink ;  at  the  slightest  increase  of  tempera- 
ture (750  F.)  he  expressed  his  displeasure;  every 
loud  word  put  him  into  a  passion.  All  that  he 
could  say  was  that  his  brain  felt  as  if  contracted 
by  a  ligature,  and  that  he  expected  speedy  dis- 
solution. He  gave  no  indication  of  desire  to 
vomit,  of  thirst  or  any  other  want.  He  wished 
to  sleep — but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  he  imme- 
diately started  up  again,  so  frightful  was  the  sen- 
sation in  the  brain  on  going  to  sleep,  like  the  most 
hideous  dream."  Antidoted  by  Hahnemann  with 
a  15-grain  emulsion  of  camphor,  a  spoonful  every 
minute.  The  subject  remained  constipated  for 
several  days,  and  there  was  weakness  and  sore- 
ness of  the  parts  which  had  been  painfully  af- 
fected by  the  drug. 


Gross,  in  a  proving  of  cocculus,  experienced 
the  following  attack:  "He  felt  intoxicated, 
started,  fell  down  unconscious,  with  spasmodic 
shocks  of  the  whole  body  and  stretching  of  the 
hands  which  were  turned  inward;  during  the 
paroxysm  there  was  involuntary  micturition; 
retching,  froth  at  the  mouth ;  the  hands  cold, 
the  face  covered  with  cold  sweat  and  spasmodic- 
ally distorted ;  eyes  protruded  and  glassy.  After 
a  while  he  arose  with  his  teeth  clenched,  barked 
at  those  who  questioned  him,  refused  to  be 
touched,  and  pushed  persons  away  from  him ;  the 
face  was  expressive  of  violent  rage;  lastly  he 
groaned,  and  after  a  half  hour  recovered  full  con- 
sciousness." 

Here  toxicology  (and  pathogeny)  have  clearly 
sketched  the  sphere  of  the  remedy,  confirmed  with 
all  the  finer  curative  homeopathic  lines,  by  the 
further  pathogeneses.  It  is  a  neural  drug  and 
one  disturbant  of  function,  not  of  structure;  it  is 
irritant,  not  destructive;  in  a  true  degeneration  of 
nerve  tissue  cocculus  might  palliate  some  of  the 
irritation  symptoms,  but  would  never  be  curative. 
Deeper  remedies,  such  as  aurum,  argentum,  nitri- 
cum  arsenicum,  cuprum,  phosphorus,  plumbum, 
zinc  would  have  to  be  studied. 

The  primary  or  drug  effect  of  cocculus  upon 
the  neural  filaments  and  cells  is  to  arouse  them  to 
pathologic  ecstasy :  tetanus,  convulsions,  tonic 
and  clonic  cramps,  increased  reflexes,  nausea, 
vomiting,  colic,  vertigo,  trembling,  delirium,  dys- 
pnea. Its  secondary  effect  or  the  vital  reaction 
is  an  effort  on  Nature's  part  to  rest  the  tortured 
tissues,  and  we  have  paralyses  (hemiplegias,  para- 
plegias), numbness,  debility,  melancholy,  despair, 
confusion  of  the  senses,  swoons,  coma,  and, 
where  the  strain  has  been  too  great,  death  gives 
rest. 

In  studying  the  pulse,  governed  by  the  great 
sympathetic  vaso-motors  and  dilators,  this  is 
shown.  The  primary  effect  is  stimulation;  sec- 
ondarily the  pulse  is  slowed  (paralytic),  small 
and  weak. 

Sensory  nerves  convey  impressions  to  their 
centers  tardily  (phosphoric  acid,  alumina)  ;  the 
reflex  or  voluntary  motor  response  is  equally  de- 
layed in  its  centrifugal  transmission ;  everything 
neural  acts  slowly  from  the  paralysant  (second- 
ary) action  of  the  drug.  The  nerves  are  "too 
tired  out"  to  respond  energetically. 

The  tetanic  spasms  are  similar  to  strychnia's, 
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but  not  so  easily  excited  by  touch,  and  paralysis 
more  frequently  follows.  The  affected  parts  are 
afterward  very  sensitive  to  touch,  as  in  articular 
rheumatism,  in  ulcers,  in  neuralgias  of  the  bones; 
the  least  jar  is  unbearable. 

There  is  great  general  debility  ;  he  must  make 
a  great  effort  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  or,  we  have 
great  nervous  erethism ;  irritable,  sensitive,  rest- 
less sleep. 

It  is  indicated  in  epilepsy  in  the  morning;  with 
vertigo,  tympanites  and  fever  after  the  attack. 

Cocculus  is  especially  suited  to  women  and 
children,  with  light  hair  and  eyes ;  to  neurasthenic 
men ;  in  sea  or  car  sickness ;  in  nausea  from 
watching  a  moving  object. 

Dilutions:  3d,  6th,  12th,  30th,  200th;  the  lower 
decimals  aggravate  a  cocculus  patient. 

In  concluding  the  generals  of  the  drug  we  shall 
give  the  cerebro-spinal  picture  : 

CEREBROSPINAL  AXIS. 

Complaints  peculiar  to  drunkards  : 

Vertigo  "of  the  stomach." 

Occipital  headache. 

Insomnia. 

Chorea. 

Eclampsia. 

Spasms,  with  debility  especially  from  loss  of 
sleep  or  suppression  of  the  menses. 

Convulsions,  with  closing  of  the  eyes  and  os- 
cillating of  the  eyeballs  beneath  the  lids. 

Tetanus. 

Paralysis  from  spinal  disease. 

Spinal  irritation  from  seminal  losses. 

Softening  of  the  cord   (palliative). 

Locomtor  ataxia,  with  constipation,  pupillary 
contraction,  and  sense  of  weakness  about  the 
waist   (palliative). 

Lahi<  >-l;1<  isso-pharyngeal  paralysis. 

Hysteric  asthma. 

Hysteric  or  paralytic  dysphagia. 

Abdominal  colic,  with  pains  as  from  sharp 
stones,  with  dysentery  and  typanites,  especially 
at  night. 

The  action  is  clear  and  we  are  grateful  to  Na- 
ture for  so  few  "unexplainable"  phenomena. 

Cocculus  is  antidotal  to  the  abuse  of  chamo- 
milla,  cuprum,  ignatia,  mercury,  mix  vomica,  and 
alcohol. 

Fever:  There  is  no  true  febrile  action,  but  an 
excitant  neural  action  upon  vaso-motors  and  dila- 
tors, followed  by  paralysis.  Chill,  fever,  sweat 
succeed  each  other  rapidly. 


Head  :  A  violent  occipital  headache  is  charac- 
teristic, with  a  sensation  as  if  the  cranium  were 
opening  and  shutting. 

Confusion  in  the  head,  worse  from  eating  and 
drinking,  nausea  on  rising  from  the  bed. 

Hemicrania  with  great  salivation  and  thirst; 
worse  in  any  other  than  a  recumbent  position, 
worse  in  the  open  air,  by  eating  and  drinking; 
located  especially  in  the  frontal  sinuses ;  at  the 
back  of  the  orbits. 

Eyes.    Paresis  of  the  lids. 

Pressure  in  the  eyeballs  as  if  they  would  be 
forced  out. 

Eyes  sensitive,  painful,  burning ;  any  stimulus 
abhorred,  hence,  photophobia. 

Digestive  Organs  :  Nervous  tympanites  ;  fills 
up  with  gas  when  excited. 

Sensation  in  stomach  on  moving,  as  if  full  of 
sharp  stones. 

Sea  sickness,  car  sickness,  sickness  from  any 
unusual  motion,  as  swinging;  nausea,  vomiting, 
vertigo. 

Stomach  neuroses:  discomfort,  flatulence, 
vomiting,  pyrosis ;  especially  in  women  with 
scanty  menses,  sacral  pains  (cf,  kali  carboni- 
cum),  occipital  pains  (cf.  gelsemium,  cimicifuga, 
silica)  ;  also  in  neurasthenic  men  (cf.  anacar- 
dium,  mix  vomica,  zincum). 

Stool :  Constipation  with  vain  desire,  or 
scanty  diarrhea ;  after  stool  violent  recto-anal 
pains. 

Sexual  Organs  :  Many  complaints  aggravated 
by  the  catamenia  :  piles  are  worse  at  the  period; 
delirium  is  worse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
menses. 

Increased  desire  (both  sexes),  from  irritation 
of  the  sex  centers  in  the  lumbar  cord. 

Drawing  pains  in  testicle  and  cord. 

.Menses  too  early;  irregular;  dysmenorrhea, 
with  abdominal  distention  and  pains  as  from 
sharp  stones. 

Exceedingly  weak  during  menses,  especially  in 
the  lower  limbs;  can  hardly  stand. 

Flow  very  scanty,  a  few  gtt.  of  black,  coagu- 
lated blood.  Leucorrhea  in  place  of  menses; 
worse  when  bending  or  stooping. 

Pack  (spine).  Sensitiveness  and  pain  along 
the  spinal  cord,  radiating  to  the  ribs  and  limbs, 
with  tearing  and  drawing. 

Sacral  region   feels  as  if  beaten. 

Paralytic  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back,  with 
spasmodic  drawing  across  the  hips,  preventing 
walking. 
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Limbs.  The  feet  become  numb,  pithy,  when 
sitting;  sometimes  the  hands,  or,  one  hand,  then 
the  other. 

Knees  give  way  from  nervous  debility. 

Walks  hesitatingly,  tending  to  fall  sideways, 
from  nervous  debility. 

Muscular  tremors,  weakness  and  cramps,  with 
formication  and  numbness. 

Chorea  worse  on  the  right  side ;  constant  when 
awake,  absent  during  sleep. 

Modalities  :  Worse  :  From  any  stimulus  of  the 
mind  or  the  sense  organs,  eye,  ear,  nose,  the 
sense  of  touch.  Every  motion  aggravates  be- 
cause of  the  demand  it  makes  upon  neural  tissue 
(bryonia  also  worse  from  motion,  but  other  tis- 
sues are  involved).  Especiallv  worse  from  jar- 
ring, swinging,  vibrations,  oscillations,  such  as 
ship  or  car  motion. 

All  complaints  worse  from  loss  of  sleep ;  head 
symptoms  especiallv  aggravated  from  eating  and 
drinking ;  from  emotional  disturbances. 

Anything  that  throws  work  upon  nerve  tissue 
aggravates  the  cocculus  patient. 

Bedside    Observations :     Great    debility    from 


loss  of  sleep  ;  during  menses  ;  from  seminal  losses. 

Violent  headache,  unable  to  lie  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  is  forced  to  lie  on  the  side,  unable  to 
bear  the  least  light,  and  noise  excites  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Vertiginous  paroxysms  as  if  drunk,  with 
nausea. 

Nausea  while  riding  in  boat,  cars,  carriage. 

Aversion  to  food  and  loathing  the  sight  of  it. 

Discharge  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy. 

Much  paralytic  pain  in  small  of  the  back,  walk- 
ing difficult  and  sometimes  impossible ;  numb  feet 
and  hands. 

Insomnia  from  night  watching,  anxious  nurs- 
ing; from  business  thoughts;  anxiety,  restless- 
ness. 

Irritable  nervous  exhaustion  from  mental 
strain,  loss  of  fluids;  although  exhausted  he  is  too 
nervous  to  sleep;  too  restless. 

Head  symptoms  are  all  worse  by  talking, 
laughing,  crying,  walking,  smoking,  riding, 
drinking  coffee,  i.  e.,  by  any  nerve  stimulus,  me- 
chanical, physiologic  or  psychic. 


C<  >MPARIS(  INS. 


Cocculus. 
Functional  nervous  disturbance. 
Gastro-enteric  symptoms  primarily  neural. 

Cocculus. 
Pulse  small  and  spasmodic,  often  imperceptible. 
No  thirst  during  the  chill. 

Ailments  from  want  of  sleep,  from  care,  men- 
tal or  bodily  excitement. 

Worse  from  bodily  exertion. 
Numbness  of  suffering  parts. 

Cocculus. 
Light  hair,  lax  skin  and  muscles. 
Menses  too  late  and  scanty. 

Numbness  of  suffering  parts. 

Cocculus. 

Directly  neural   disturbance  of  spinal  axis. 

Action  on  sexual  sphere  not  particularly 
marked. 

Occipital  headache  with  sensation  of  cranium 
opening  and  shutting. 

Light  hair,  blondes,  lax  fiber. 

Cocculus. 
Functional  nerve  troubles. 
Palliative  in  tabes. 
Muscular  atrophy  not  characteristic. 
No  characteristic  muscle  groups  affected. 
Colic  pains  as  from  sharp  stones. 


Cuprum. 
Organic  and  functional  nerve  change. 
Gastro-intestinal  symptoms    primarily    inflam- 
matory. 

Ignatia. 

Pulse  generally  full,  quick,  hard,  with  throb- 
bing in  the  veins  ;  very  changeable. 

Thirst  only  during  the  chill. 

Ailments  from  bad  news,  shame,  mortification, 
disappointed  love,  jealousy. 

Oftener  better  from  bodily  exertion. 

Numbness  rare  in  suffering  parts. 

Xux  Vomica. 
Dark  hair,  rigid  fiber. 
Menses  too  soon  and  profuse. 
Numbness  rare  in  suffering  parts. 

Picric   Acid. 

Congestion  and  inflammatory  disturbance  of 
the  spinal  axis. 

Intense  sexual  excitement,  priapism. 

(  kxipital  headache,  extending  down  the  spine. 

Dark  complexion,  dirty  skin  (  from  bile  pig- 
ment), cachectic. 

Plumbum. 
Structural  nerve  troubles. 
Progressive  tabes. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
Extensors  paralyzed. 

Colic  with  sensation  as  if  the  abdominal  wall 
were  pulled  back  to  the  spine. 
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Medical  Malingering  and  Intentional  Fraud. 

BY  JOHN   PUNTON,   M.   I).,   KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  medical 
malingering  and  intentional  fraud  on  record  was 
that  of  a  man  who  for  nine  months  (after  an  al- 
leged railroad  accident),  successfully  feigned  in- 
sanity, thereby  deceiving  not  only  three  reputable 
physicians  in  whose  care  he  was,  but  also  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  besides  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  two  trials— in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  $35,000 — 
and  finally,  under  a  severe  medical  test,  confessed 
his  fraud.  This  case  certainly  furnishes  much 
food  for  thought,  to  not  only  railroad  companies 
and  similar  corporations,  but  also  the  various 
members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
whose  special  duties  bring  them  more  actively  in 
contact  with  persons  claiming  damages  for  al- 
leged accidents  and  injuries. 

From  a  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Transit  Com- 
pany, for  the  year  1901,  it  appears  that  more  than 
one  million  dollars  was  paid  for  personal  injuries 
and  expenses  incident  thereto.  This  sum  repre- 
sented nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  company  for  the  year  named. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  is  it  any  won- 
der that  "  snitch  lawyers  "  are  so  much  in  evi- 
dence? These  "runners"  or  "ambulance 
chasers,"  representing  legal  firms  which  special- 
ize in  accident  cases,  are  found  on  watch  in  the 
various  centers  of  traffic,  and,  simultaneous  with 
the  accident,  make  their  appearance  at  the  hospi- 
tal doors,  presumably  to  care  for  the  just  interests 
of  the  injured.  The  next  move  by  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  filing  of  the  law  suit,  in  which  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  damages  become  the  leading 
feature,  which  is  to  be  prosecuted  on  a  percentage 
basis,  or  qii  the  contingent  fee  plan.  This  system 
has  become  so  very  prevalent  that,  when  as- 
sociated with  medical  malingering,  renders  it  an 
exceedingly  malicious  and  even  damnable  form  of 
practice.  With  a  view  to  place  our  readers  upon 
their  guard  and  remind  them  that  medical  malin- 
gering can  be  practiced  as  a  "  fine  art  "  we  intro- 
duce a  brief  extract  of  the  celebrated  "  Freeman 
Case." 

The  family  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
eight  children,  English  (or  Polish)  Jews,  all  of 
unsavory  reputation.  There  is  no  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  male  members ;  but  the 
mother,  Mary  Freeman,  and  two  daughters, 
Jennie  and  Fannie,  between  January,  1893.  and 
December,  1 804. entered  no  fewer  than  nine  claims 


for  damages  against  railroad  companies.  That 
the  claim  was  fraudulent  and  the  pretense  false 
in  their  last  attempt,  each  and  all  swore  before  a 
notary  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  their  final  expos- 
ure. There  is  convincing  proof,  also,  that  all  the 
claims  that  they  ever  made  were  fraudulent. 
It  may  be  well  to  briefly  outline  how  these  frauds 
were  committed. 

Mary  Freeman,  the  mother,  was  43  years  of 
age.  Slovenly  in  appearance  and  dress,  she  was 
dirty  and  infested  with  vermin.  Hers  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  family,  and  she  directed  the 
operation  of  all  the  frauds.  She  had  been  several 
times  arrested  for  theft.  On  September  11,  1894, 
she  made  claim  on  the  Chicago  City  Railroad 
Company  for  injuries  caused  her  right  arm  by  the 
sudden  starting  of  the  car.     She  received  $100. 

Jennie,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  between  18 
and  22  years  of  age.  Her  morality  was  question- 
able. She  was  usually  on  good  terms  with  some 
physician  or  lawyer.  She  had  been  arrested  for 
theft.  Her  appearance  and  manner  was  pleasing 
and  gentle.  On  January  8,  1893,  she  made  claim 
on  the  Chicago  City  Railroad  Company  for  in- 
juries received  in  a  collision  between  two  cable 
cars.  She  alleged  total  paralysis  from  the  thighs 
downward,  loss  of  sensation,  want  of  control  of 
the  bowels  and  urinary  organs,  and  pretended 
she  was  a  cripple  and  ruined  for  life.  The  com- 
pany's physician  "thought  the  girl  was  sham- 
ming, although  the  symptoms  were  so  cleverly 
simulated  that  it  was  apparently  a  real  paralysis." 
The  company  gave  her  $500 — and  Miss  Jennie  is 
said  to  have  recovered  in  a  few  days  after  the 
damages  were  paid. 

If  this  paraplegia  were  genuine,  it  must  have 
followed  a  course  of  unusual  benignity,  for  on 
October  5,  1893,  the  patient  made  claim  on  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  of  New 
York,  for  injuries  received  by  falling  against  the 
car  door  of  a  Second  Avenue  train  while  it  was 
rounding  a  curve  at  Twenty-third  Street.  Settle- 
ment of  $100  to  her  physician  and  $125  to  Jennie 
Freeman. 

On  May  16,  1894,  claim  against  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  of  having  been  injured  by 
slipping  on  a  banana  peel  when  stepping  out  of  a 
car  at  the  Prospect  Hill  station.  The  banana  peel 
was  proved  in  evidence.  Jennie  Freeman  re- 
ceived $125  in  respect  of  these  injuries,  though 
the  claim  agent  suspected  fraud.  She  was  next 
heard  of  in  Chicago,  where,  on  June  28,  1894,  she 
brought  claim  against  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
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road  company  for  injury  received  by  being 
thrown  against  the  back  of  a  seat  through  the 
sudden  stopping  of  a  train.  She  alleged  total  in- 
sensibility of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  prac- 
tically amounting  to  paralysis.  Had  a  sore  on  her 
backbone,  immediately  above  the  top  of  the 
corset.  Alleged  an  inability  to  control  functions 
of  the  bowels,  etc.  The  examining  physician 
made  every  possible  test,  but  she  seemed  totally 
insensible  to  all  pain.  The  claimant  was  settled 
with  for  $200. 

On  September  10,  1894,  Jennie  alleged  to  have 
fallen  from  her  seat  while  rounding  a  curve  on 
one  of  the  lines  of  the  West  Chicago  Street  Rail- 
road. She  represented  to  the  company  through 
her  mother  that  she  was  paralyzed.  Fraud  dis- 
covered by  claim  agent,  who,  by  an  unexpected 
visit,  discovered  the  alleged  paralytic  weeping  in 
her  room. 

Fannie  Freeman,  younger  than  Jennie,  was  un- 
tidy in  her  dress,  quiet  and  had  little  to  say.  She 
had  been  arrested  for  theft.  On  April  20,  1894, 
she  claimed  to  have  been  injured  by  slipping  on 
a  banana  peel  on  the  West  End  Street  Railroad 
Company's  car  in  Boston.  She  complained  of 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  from  the  waist 
downward,  and  an  inability  to  control  bladder 
and  rectum.  Over  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrae 
there  were  traces  in  two  places  where  the  skin 
had  been  abraded.  The  company's  physician 
says,  in  his  report :  "  Tenderness  to  pressure 
and  percussion  over  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae. Can't  stand,  walk  or  sit  unless  completely 
supported,  and  then  can  only  be  held  in  the  half- 
sitting  and  half-reclining  posture,  all  the  time 
evidencing  great  agony.  When  I  stuck  pins 
into  her  feet  and  legs,  and  touched  them  with  my 
hands,  she  declared  she  could  not  feel  any  sensa- 
tion, and  I  could  not  surprise  her  into  any  pain- 
fid  expression."  The  prognosis  was  given  as  un- 
favorable and  Fannie  Freeman  was  paid  $325  (or 
$4250 

On  June  6,  1894,  Fannie  Freeman,  under  an 
assumed  name,  made  claim  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  at 
Boston.  This  case  was  an  identical  reproduction 
of  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  patient's  main- 
taining that  it  was  "  her  first  accident."  But  she 
was  unfortunate  in  being  visited  by  the  same  ex- 
aminer who  had  seen  her  a  month  previously  for 
the  Wrest  End  Street  Railroad  Company — for  the 
physician  this  time  recognized  the  fraud,  which 
he  had  failed  to  do  in  the  first  instance. 


On  December  24,  1894,  Mary  Freeman  claimed 
to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Rock  Island,  that  her  daughter  had  been  injured 
by  falling  on  her  back  in  a  car  of  the  company. 
She  alleged  that  her  daughter  was  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down,  and  had  lost  all  sensation  of  the 
legs ;  that  there  was  no  power  over  the  rectum 
or  bladder,  and  that  the  young  girl  was  ruined  for 
life.  There  were  no  suspicious  circumstances 
about  the  case,  but  the  family  was  watched.  Be- 
fore the  expected  visit  of  the  company's  doctor 
the  alleged  cripple  was  seen,  from  a  hole  through 
the  floor  of  a  room  above  hers,  to  get  nimbly  out 
of  bed  and  put  her  feet  in  a  tub  of  iced  water,  in 
order  that  they  might  feel  cold  and  lifeless  to  the 
examiners. 

Some  results  of  the  medical  examination,  as 
embodied  in  the  surgeon's  report,  are  as  follows : 

"  Pulse  at  first  104,  but  it  changed  so  that  at  the 
last  of  the  examination  it  was  132.  Her  back  was 
marked  by  a  slight  spot  over  the  sacrum,  entirely 
superficial  and  movable  over  the  underlying  tis- 
sues, which  may  have  been  produced  by  some  in- 
jury, or  by  the  abrasion  of  some  parts  of  her 
clothing.  Sensation  existed  about  half  way  down 
the  thighs,  but  below  this  point  it  was  alleged  to 
be  absent.  There  were  no  evidences  observed  of 
incontinence  of  urine  or  feces,  and  no  girdle  sen- 
sation complained  of.  An  unexpected  test  of 
raising  the  foot  in  the  air  caused  it  to  stop  there, 
though  tests  of  physical  endurance  were  applied 
and  successfully  withstood.  The  doctors  were 
satisfied  of  the  fraud,  and  reported  that  there 
were  no  objective  evidences  of  the  conditions 
complained  of.  The  following  day  the  three 
women  were  arrested.  Fannie  Freeman,  'the 
paralyzed  lady,'  jumped  out  of  lied,  cursed  and 
marched  around  the  room  with  a  tramp  like  a 
grenadier." 

The  Freeman  cases  have  been  quoted  in  some 
detail  because  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  all  the  claims  were  absolutely  fraudulent, 
and  that  the  symptoms  in  each  case  were  entirely 
fictitious. 

That  medical  malingering  and  suing  corpor- 
ations for  damages  may  also  become  a  system- 
atized occupation  the  following  cases,  quoted 
from  a  recent  publication,  will  clearly  show.  The 
smooth  methods  of  the  slick  rogues  and  how  they 
managed  to  appear  injured  enough  to  extort  and 
collect  money  from  railroad  and  insurance  com- 
panies are  readily  seen. 

How    to    work    accident    insurance   companies 
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and  railroads  by  means  of  "  faked  "  accidents  and 
injuries  is  told  with  no  little  minuteness  by  a  man 
who  was  for  some  time  a  confederate  of  Gil- 
bert J.  Moffett,  considered  the  star  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  fraud.  In  his  statement  this  man 
recalls  more  than  seventy  claims  that  were  made 
by  Moffett  and  himself,  and  through  which  they 
secured  about  $10,000. 

They  had  carried  on  this  particular  line  of 
fraud  for  years,  ami  Moffett's  boldness  might  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  his  downfall  and  retire- 
ment. His  confederate  gave  up  because,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words.  "  I  am  now  engaged  in 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  have  the  respect 
of  the  community  where  I  live."  And  for  that 
reason  his  name  is  withheld.  In  speaking  of  one 
of  the  first  injuries  that  he  received,  he  says: 

"  I  discovered  that  by  tight  bandaging  I  could 
increase  the  swelling,  and  I  was  tempted  to  pro- 
long my  disability,  seeing  how  easv  it  was  to  fool 
the  doctors.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  guess  work  in  their  business, 
and  I  made  all  I  could  out  of  the  claim,  conceal- 
ing' the  fact  that  I  had  no  injury  to  the  ankle, 
which  measured,  and  still  measures,  one  inch 
more  than  the  other.  The  insurance  company 
never  made  any  examination,  simply  took  their 
agent's  word. 

"  Having  decided  to  make  my  living  out  of  cor- 
porations, which  1  call  '  G.  B's  ' — meaning  gold- 
bugs — I  made  a  slight  study  of  anatomy,  and  in 
different  ways  posted  myself,  procuring  a  book 
at  the  expense  of  $6.00,  which  contained  the  name 
and  address  of  all  claim  agents  of  railroads  and 
street  car  companies  and  their  general  offices. 

"  I  made  it  a  universal  practice  to  secure  the 
best  doctors,  as  they  were  the  easiest  fooled,  and 
the   companies   were  better  satisfied. 

"  With  one  exception  I  always  paid  my  doctors, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  was  charged  too  much. 
Always  paid  my  board  bills,  and  left  a  good  im- 
pression, as  I  did  not  intend  to  beat  any  in- 
dividual." 

(  hie  of  his  earliest  ventures  was.  as  he  put  it, 
after  the  street  cars.  "  I  studied  the  matter  very 
closely  and  spent  probably  50  cents  in  riding  over 
their  lines  before  1  discovered  the  line  I  could 
work  my  schemes  best  011,"  he  said.  "  While  on 
an  interurban  line  car,  coming  down  Wabash 
Street,  at  St.  Paul,  1  discovered  by  experimenting 
with  shot  on  the  floor  that  it  would  run  to  the 
front  end  of  the  car.  I  decided  to  work  it,  and 
Lired  a  pound  of  No.  <S  shot  from  the  St.  Paul 


Hardware  Company';  had  it  rolled  in  very  thin 
paper.  On  entering  the  car,  which  was  lighted, 
it  being  evening,  about  the  fourth  seat  from  the 
entrance  I  dropped  the  paper  on  the  floor  and 
stepped  on  the  same,  which  broke  the  paper  very 
easily,  releasing  the  shot.  I  then  got  up,  went 
to  the  front  of  the  car  and  waited  for  the  shot  to 
catch  up  with  me,  as  it  did  as  we  went  down  the 
hill.  When  we  reached  the  postoffice  at  St.  Paul, 
I  and  a  number  of  others,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
started  to  leave  the  car,  when,  stepping  into  the 
aisle,  I  let  my  right  foot  slip  on  the  shot  and  I 
was  thrown  sideways  on  a  seat,  breaking  a  rib 
on  the  left  side.  My  doctor  said  I  broke  it,  but  I 
never  believed  him.  I  was  afraid  to  work  my 
ankle  in  this  case,  as  it  had  been  irritated  from 
abuse,  and  was  really  very  sore  and  tender,  so  I 
tried  the  rib.  I  called  in  an  old  German  doctor, 
one  of  the  best,  and  he  claimed  I  had  one  rib 
broken  and  one  slightly  fractured.  He  placed  me 
in  bandages  and  in  bed.  I  remained  in  the  room 
three  weeks.  Being  a  novice  in  dealing  with 
claim  agents,  they  got  the  best  of  me  and  I  re- 
ceived only  $20.  This  was  a  poor  investment, 
but  I  was  looking  for  experience,  and  I  got  it." 

A  little  experience  in  Minneapolis  that  was  not 
particularly  successful  is  told  as  follows . 

"  While  standing  on  the  rear  end  of  a  Bloom- 
ington  Street  car.  a  car  running  over  a  very  high 
track,  I  was  jostled  off  of  the  platform  onto  the 
step,  striking  my  right  side  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  It  hurt  me  a  little,  but  not  much.  It 
was  a  genuine  slip.  I  simply  took  advantage  of 
it  and  claimed  a  broken  patella.  I  called  on  a 
doctor  on  Bloomington  Avenue.  He  claimed  a 
small  piece  was  broken  off  on  the  side  of  the  pa- 
tella, but  it  was  not.  I  received  $90  from  the 
United  States  Accident,  of  Xew  York,  but  had  to 
wait  six  weeks,  as  the  company  had  just  failed. 
I  notified  the  claim  agent;  he  wrote  and  asked  me 
to  come  to  the  office.  I  purchased  some  crutches 
and  went  to  see  him.  About  three  weeks  after 
the  injury,  after  taking  up  the  case,  he  said  he 
could  see  no  liability  and  told  me  he  thought  they 
could  be  of  more  assistance  to  me  in  allowing 
their  conductor  to  assist  me  in  getting  my  claim 
from  the  United  States  Accident.  I  accepted  $5 
from  them  in  full  settlement,  which  only  shows 
how  green  I  was  at  that  time  in  allowing  the  rail- 
road to  work  me,  instead  of  working  them." 

He  procured  $15  from  another  company  by 
pretending  to  be  injured  by  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite,   from    another   $150   by    pretending   to    be 
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.sprained  by  jumping  from  a  buggy,  from  another 
$120  by  feigning  injury  from  a  fall  in  a  stable, 
and  from  another  $150  for  a  fall  on  a  sidewalk. 

"  I  saw  a  runaway  on  Washington  Avenue, 
North  Minneapolis,  a  lumber  wagon,  and  decided 
to  be  hurt,  although  I  did  rescue  a  little  4-year- 
old  girl  from  being  run  over,  and  fortunately  had 
time  enough  left  to  apparently  receive  a  broken 
rib,  caused  by  being  hit  by  a  horse's  shoulder,  al- 
though the  horse  did  not  touch  me."  he  relates. 
"  Within  two  hours  I  had  a  doctor,  a  Scandinav- 
ian, who  found  three  ribs  broken  on  my  left  side. 
He  bandaged  me  and  put  me  to  bed  in  the  usual 
way  and  advised  me  to  take  extra  good  care,  as 
one  rib  was  directly  over  the  heart,  and  he  was 
afraid  pleurisy  would  set  in.  I  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  actuallv  picked  up  by  a  policeman.  Hav- 
ing made  a  study  of  transference,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ralston  Health  Club,  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  by  long  practice  had  been  able  to  control 
myself  so  that  I  could  become  pale  and  cause 
perspiration  to  stand  out  on  my  forehead.  I 
made  use  of  this  in  this  case  very  satisfactorily. 
The  owner  of  the  team,  a  Mr.  Nelson,  saw  me  a 
day  later  and  also  my  physician.  They  both  came 
to  my  room  and  Mr.  Nelson  offered  me  $100.  In 
the  meantime  I  had  ascertained  that  he  was  worth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000.  and  I  decided 
that  $100  would  be  a  very  small  settlement,  so  I 
told  him  he  had  better  wait  until  I  had  fully 
recovered,  but  my  physician  told  him  of  the  great 
danger  which  was  liable  to  result  from  an  injury 
■of  that  kind,  and  before  he  left  I  had  a  check  for 
$270.  Through  my  physician  I  received  thanks 
from  the  parents  of  the  little  girl,  but  I  did  not 
make  anv  claim  upon  them.  Unfortunately  I  did 
not  have  any  insurance  at  that  time.  Not  being 
aware  that  the  runaway  would  occur  had  not 
time,  or  I  would  have  had  protection." 

Moffett  and  he  first  met  in  Minneapolis  and  an 
acquaintance  that  was  encouraged  by  their  simi- 
liarity  of  interests  led  to  the  formation  of  a  part- 
nership. Moffett  had  been  a  local  agent  for  an 
insurance  company,  but  gave  it  up  to  make  a  liv- 
ing by  fraud.     His  partner  says  : 

'  The  first  lesson  I  gave  him  as  to  self-inflicted 
injuries  was  under  a  policy  of  the  Pacific  Mutual. 
which  he  procured  at  my  suggestion.  It  was  de- 
cided that  his  ankle  should  be  sprained.  I  showed 
him  how  to  bandage  his  ankle  tightly  to  cause 
swelling  and  struck  it  with  a  can  repeatedly  to 
bruise  the  flesh,  and  once  when  he  struck  the 
ankle  bone  tears  came  rolling  down  his  face,  much 


to  my  amusement.  He  wanted  to  stop  it,  but  I 
insisted  that  he  must  keep  striking  it,  and  you 
must  have  nerve  to  make  the  job  a  good  one  to 
us.  He  kept  on  until  the  ankle  presented  a  good 
appearance,  and  next  morning  he  informed  me  it 
was  '  a  beaut."  " 

Of  one  of  their  first  pieces  to  work  together, 
he  says :  "  Moffett  claimed  to  have  fallen  over  a 
screw,  breaking  two  ribs  on  the  left  side.  The 
company  had  their  surgeons  call  and  examine, 
and  satisfied  everyone  but  us  that  the  ribs  were 
broken.  Upon  my  advice  we  did  not  call  any 
other  physician,  as  I  told  him  t<>  follow  my  in- 
structions and  play  into  their  hands,  as  we  had 
them  going  our  way.  He  was  confined  to  bed 
for  five  days.  In  the  meantime  we  had  daily 
visitors  sent  by  the  company,  and  1  had  various 
invitations  to  dinner  and  was  entertained  hand- 
somely at  the  railway's  expense,  hut  they  never 
could  detain  me  more  than  an  hour  away  from 
my  partner.  A  few  days  after  the  injury  they 
made  overtures  for  settlement.  I  instructed 
Moffett  not  to  accept  any  offer  until  I  investi- 
gated and  ascertained  what  the  normal  damages 
would  be  for  an  injury  of  that  kind.  I  called  on 
Mr.  William  Erwin,  the  "Tall  Pine  of  Minne- 
sota." He  told  me  that  we  had  a  cinch  and  even 
volunteered  and  went  and  saw  the  claim  agent  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad.  Told  him  if  he 
would  settle  at  once  he  could  settle  for  $1,500, 
but  he  would  give  him  until  Monday  at  that 
figure  ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  claim  agent  and  two 
assistants  had  gone  to  our  rooms  and  were  there 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  and  inside  of  an  hour 
we  had  settled  for  $600.  The  landlady  suspected 
that  the  injury  was  not  genuine  and  did  a  little 
eavesdropping,  and  when  she  learned  we  had  the 
check,  asked  for  the  loan  of  $50,  which  I 
promised  to  give  when  the  check  was  cashed.  We 
went  to  the  railroad  with  the  check  and  secured 
from  them  a  check  on  the  bank  in  return  for  the 
check  we  held.  We  cashed  the  check  at  the  bank, 
went  to  Minneapolis  instead  of  returning  to  the 
room.  Landlady  becoming  suspicious  informed 
the  lawyer,  the  railroad  and  doctors ;  when  we  re- 
turned we  were  notified  by  the  railroad  to  leave 
town." 

They  transferred  the  scene  of  their  operations 
to  Omaha,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  street 
railroad  offered  the  "  best  inducement  for  enter- 
prising men."  Moffett,  who  was  a  machinist, 
purchased  a  can  and  filed  the  ferrule  into  the 
shape  of  a  screw  driver,  and  then  had  a  ferrule 
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made  to  lit  over  the  ferrule  on  the  cane.  With 
this  he  was  able  to  loosen  screws  without  being 
detected.  They  selected  an  old  car  running  out 
to  the  fort.  Moffett  loosened  with  the  ferrule  of 
the  cane  one  of  the  screws  which  held  the  plate 
on  the  step  of  the  car.  His  confederate  took 
seat  in  the  car,  Moffett  standing  on  the  platform. 
The  conductor  ran  the  bell  to  stop  at  the  next 
crossing;  the  confederate  caught  his  toe  on  the 
screw  head  which  protruded,  and  fell,  spraining 
his  right  ankle. 

"  We  noted  the  time  accurately  and  I  was  taken 
to  my  room  in  a  cab  to  bandage  my  ankle  in  the 
usual  way.  I  used  a  cane  severely  and  worked 
hard  to  make  a  good  job,  and  succeeded,  called  a 
doctor,  one  of  the  best  we  could  find,  and  then 
Moffett  went  and  saw  the  conductor  next  day  and 
told  him  what  serious  shape  I  was  in  and  that  I 
intended  to  report  the  case,  and  that  he  had  better 
file  his  report  at  once  to  save  getting  into  trouble, 
which  he  did.  In  three  or  four  days  a  Mr.  Green, 
claim  agent  for  the  street  car  company,  called 
upon  me  and  took  my  statement,  also  Moffett's, 
and  went  and  saw  my  physician.  He  told  me  I 
had  a  very  bad  ankle  and  was  somewhat  fearful 
that  pus  was  forming  around  the  joint  and  ad- 
vised him  to  settle  if  he  could.  Mr.  Green  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  and  I  told  him  $500.  They 
held  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 
and  there  was  among  them,  I  think,  a  Jew,  for  he 
said  '$200  is  all  the  man  ought  to  have,'  and  in 
fact  was  all  I  did  get,  and  paid  my  physician 
$25." 

The  "  cane  and  screw  racket  "  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  that  the  two  men  employed.  It 
was  used  with  more  or  less  effect  in  every  place 
they  visited.  Once  or  twice  they  were  discovered, 
but  managed  in  each  case  to  escape  punishment. 

Moffett,  however,  finally  met  his  Waterloo  in 
(  )maha,  and  after  he  and  his  confederate  had 
separated.  On  January  17,  1901,  the  switching 
crew  in  the  Rock  Island  yard  at  Council  liluffs, 
Iowa,  put  a  switch  engine  on  the  cinder  pit.  and 
went  to  breakfast.  One  of  the  hostlers  was  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  out  the  fire  and  was  in  the 
cinder  pit  when  suddenly  the  engine  started  on  a 
trip  westward.  The  engine  ran  a  mile  and  a  half 
westward  to  the  Union  Pacific  transfer,  where  it 
struck  the  rear  end  of  the  O.  &  St.  P.  (O.  EC. 
route)  passenger  train,  upsetting  the  rear  coach, 
which  fell  against  a  Rock  Island  porter,  who  was 
standing  at  the  depot.  The  coroner's  jury  in  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  the  death  of  the    Rock 


Island  porter  found  that  the  negligence  was  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  company  in  not  putting 
a  lock  on  the  roundhouse  door  and  stopping  up 
the  cracks  so  that  the  wind  could  not  get  at  the 
engine. 

This  was  a  pointer  enough  for  Moffett,  who 
was  in  (  hnaha  at  the  time.  Riding  over  the 
Union  Pacific  transfer,  he  looked  the  ground 
over,  went  to  a  hotel,  registered  as  James  D. 
Karrah,  secured  a  room,  went  to  bed  and  sent  for 
an  osteopath  doctor.  He  had  tied  a  bandage 
around  his  wrist  and  caused  it  to  swell,  had  taken 
a  hair  brush  and  with  the  back  of  it  had  pounded 
himself  over  his  "  bad  rib."  He  had  sent  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  surgeon  of  the  O.  K.  road,  who  also 
represents  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  at  that  point. 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  thorough  examination 
and  noticed  some  swelling  on  the  wrist,  but  on 
examining  the  rib  told  him  that  it  was  not  broken, 
when  Mr.  Moffett  answered  :  "  Why,  no,  the  os- 
teopath told  me  it  was  only  fractured." 

This  last  remark  proved  the  undoing  of  the 
man  who  had  for  a  number  of  years  successfully 
fleeced  railroad,  street  railway  and  insurance 
companies.  He  asked  the  doctor  to  report  the  case 
to  the  railroad  company.  Dr.  Johnson  reported 
it  to  Plain.  1  Agent  McCaull,  of  the  O.  K.  Route, 
who  advised  the  doctor  to  tell  Mr.  Karrah  that 
the  O.  K.  would  assume  no  responsibility  in  the 
case,  and  furthermore,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Karrah  was  a  passenger  on  either  road. 

The  doctor,  being  somewhat  amused  at  Mr. 
Karrah's  story  about  a  "fracture"  and  a 
"  break,"  told  Mr.  McCaull  the  story,  and  in  a 
casual  way  begun  to  explain  all  the  details  of  the 
case  as  they  had  been  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Kar- 
rah. Mr.  McCaull  at  once  told  him  that  this  man 
must  be  Moffett,  and  that  he  would  not  pay  one 
cent  on  the  claim.  The  doctor  said  it  might  be, 
that  the  Rock  Island  had  already  paid  $75  and 
taken  his  release  as  far  as  their  road  was  con- 
cerned. 

This  led  to  investigation.  Moffett,  not  being 
able  to  escape,  and  knowing  that  a  fight  was  use- 
less, quietly  submitted  to  arrest,  was  indicted  by 
the  United  States  grand  jury  for  using  mails  with 
intent  to  defraud,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

"  Drag  your  leg,  you  fool !  Don't  you  see  the 
doctor  coming?"  was  called  out  by  a  workman 
to  his  fellow  who  had  been  in  an  accident,  and 
heard  by  the  doctor  as  he  was  crossing  the  yard 
to  see  him. 
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Godkin  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  plaintiff 
who  testified  that  his  right  arm  had  been  so  in- 
jured that  he  was  unable  to  raise  it  any  longer 
to  a  horizontal  position.  Upon  cross-examina- 
tion the  defendant's  counsel  asked  him  to  indicate 
how  high  he  could  raise  his  arm.  "  Only  this 
high,"  replied  the  witness,  lifting  his  arm  with 
apparent  difficulty  a  few  inches  from  his  side. 
"  And  how  high  could  you  raise  it  before  this 
unfortunate  occurrence?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  sud- 
denly. "  So  high."  replied  the  witness,  raising 
the  same  injured  arm  above  his  head  with  ease. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  brought  a  claim  against 
a  Western  railway  for  injury  to  the  spinal  cord, 
which  was  the  alleged  result  of  a  collision.  The 
patient  was  apparently  paralyzed  in  both  legs, 
and  for  two  years  was  never  seen  to  walk  without 
crutches.  One  dav  at  the  end  of  this  time,  while 
sitting  with  the  claim  agent  in  the  office  of  the 
corporation,  a  settlement  was  agreed  upon  and 
the  man  signed  the  release  and  received  his  check. 
He  arose  briskly  from  his  chair  and  commenced 
to  walk  rapidly  out  of  the  office.  "  Hello!  "  said 
the  claim  agent,  "  have  you  not  forgotten  some- 
thing? "  The  satisfied  claimant  could  not  repress 
a  blush,  seeing  that  he  had  left  his  crutches  stand- 
ing idly  in  a  corner. 

Many  such  cases  could  be  cited,  but  enough 
has  been  reported  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion that  medical  malingering  has  become  a 

"fine  art." 

f      ♦ 

An  Unique  Case. 

BY    A.    C.    CLIFTON,    M.    D. 

A  gentleman,  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  suf- 
fered last  November  and  December  from  fre- 
quent need  to  pa^s  urine,  with  severe  burning 
pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis  during  micturition. 
The  stream  of  urine  was  very  small,  and  cork- 
screwy  in  shape.  He  had  spasm  of  the  penis 
like  chordee,  every  hour  or  so  in  the  night,  only 
relieved  by  micturition ;  but  the  spasm  caused 
a  curvature  of  the  penis  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  what  is  usual  in  chordee;  the  bowels  were  very 
constipated,  and  there  were  some  internal  piles. 

By  the  middle  of  January  these  symptoms 
were  intensified,  although  he  had  taken  at  differ- 
ent times,  aconite,  belladonna,  cantharis,  can- 
nabis sativa,  clematis,  and  nux  vomica. 

He  was  then  seen  by  two  of  our  colleagues, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  sound  into 
the  bladder,   but  the   irritability   of  the   urethra 


and  the  pain  were  so  severe,  that  the  patient 
could  not  bear  the  operation  to  lie  carried  out 
successfully,  except  under  chloroform.  It  was 
therefore  deferred  for  the  time  being;  an  ex- 
amination per  rectum  was  made,  which  revealed 
a  very  enlarged  prostate  and  a  mass  of  internal 
piles.  The  patient  was  kept  in  bed,  had  hot 
fomentations  to  the  part,  and  such  medicines 
and  applications  as  seemed  best  suited  for  the 
condition.  In  about  a  month  the  patient  was 
somewhat  better,  and  able  to  be  up  and  about 
again  a  little  ;  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms 
were  never  absent,  and  sometimes  were  very 
severe.  He  was  then  ordered  ferrum  picricum 
as  being  likely  to  act  beneficially  on  the  prostate. 
As  there  was  no  improvement  in  a  month,  thuja 
was  prescribed,  and  was  continued  for  about  a 
month  with  no  better  result. 

In  May,  the  patient  (a  member  of  the  British 
Homeopathic  Society)  received  his  Journal  of 
the  Society,  in  which  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Murray  Moore,  which  he  read  be- 
fore the  Society  in  February,  on  "  Staphysagria." 
Our  colleague  had  there  referred  to  some  clinical 
experience  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Clifton,  published  many 
years  ago,  especially  in  relation  to  prostatic  dis- 
ease. Other  symptoms  of  the  bladder  corre- 
sponding largely  with  the  symptoms  of  the  pa- 
tient under  consideration,  staphysagria  3X  dilu- 
tion, 3  drops  three  times  a  day,  was  therefore 
prescribed  in  this  case.  In  four  days  there  was 
mitigation  of  the  painful  symptoms ;  in  ten  days 
they  had  vanished;  and  from  that  time  till  now — 
a  period  of  four  months — they  have  not  returned. 
Of  course,  all  the  mischief  is  not  removed.  There 
is  still  some  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  some 
constriction  of  urethra  (stricture)  ;  there  is  also 
some  constipation,  and  some  piles  remaining,  but 
the  pain  and  frequency  of  micturition,  and  spasm 
of  penis  are  no  longer  present.  Hence,  I  think, 
this  may  be  considered  "An  Unique  Case." — 
Monthly  Homeopathic  Review. 


Dr.  Stonham,  commenting  on  the  article  on 
Whooping  Cough,  by  Dr.  Roche,  published  in 
our  last  issue,  says  he  is  surprised  that  the 
range  of  medicines  adopted  by  Dr.  Roche  is 
so  restricted.  He  himself  should  not  like  to  be 
restricted  to  ipecacuanha,  drosera,  and  bella- 
donna, especially  as  there  were  one  or  two  others 
which  he  had  found  extremely  useful.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  these  was  kali  carbonica.  In 
cases  with  puffiness  above  the  eyes,  which  was 
so  indicative  of  kali  carbonica,  it  acted  better 
than  drosera  or  any  other  medicine.  Cuprum 
was  a  very  good  medicine  when  there  were  con- 
vulsions and  the  cough  was  extremely  violent  so 
as  to  cause  blood  to  come  up.  He  had  found 
that  drosera  was  the  best  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  vomiting,  but  if  there  was  not  much 
vomiting  he  preferred  to  use  some  other  medi- 
cine like  corallium.  or  if  kali  carbonica  was  in- 
dicated, that  medicine  in  the  6th  or  12th  dilution. 
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By  O  B  SERVER 


Die    angeborene 

Pylorusstenose    im    Sauglingsalter. 

The  subject  of  congenital  pyloric  stenosis  is 
one  which  has  called  forth  an  immense  amount 
of  writing  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Jussuf 
Ibrahim's  account  of  it  is  the  most  interesting 
we  have  seen,  and  deals  with  all  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  growth 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  condition,  and  then 
describes  its  well-known  symptoms.  These,  ex- 
cept just  at  first,  he  regards  as  quite  unequivocal. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  stenosis,  three  views 
have  been  propounded:  (  i  )  Pfaundler's  (no  real 
stenosis  <>r  hypertrophy — only  physiological 
spasm  of  normally-developed  muscle).  (2) 
Thomson's  ( no  real  stenosis,  but  real  hyper- 
trophy— with  spasm — secondary  to  overwork, 
probably  due  to  nervous  inco-ordination ).  (3) 
Hirschsprung's  (  real  stenosis  and  real  hyper- 
trophy of  a  primary  nature,  and  not  secondary 
to  overwork).  Dr.  Ibrahim  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  Hirschsprung.  His  personal  experience  of 
treatment  includes  undoubted  cases  which  recov- 
ered under  medical  treatment,  as  well  as  two 
which  were  operated  on  by  gastroenterostomy 
(unsuccessfully).  While  he  does  not  go  so  fat- 
as  Professor  Heuhner,  who  regards  all  operation 
as  1111  justifiable,  he  agrees  with  most  recent  au- 
thorities that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  for 
these  cases  by  medical  measures  than  used  to  be 
thought.  The  first  aim  of  the  medical  treatment 
is  to  soothe  the  vomiting  by  means  of  very  small 
meals,  lavage,  and  poultices,  and  so  to  induce 
the  infant  to  allow  through  its  pylorus  sufficient 
food  to  keep  it  barely  alive.  If  this  can  be  man- 
aged for  any  length  of  time,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  compensation  taking  place — that  is 
to  say,  the  stomach  wall  strengthens  and  the 
pylorus  increasingly  dilates,  so  that  ultimatelj 
enough  gels  through  to  thoroughly  nourish  the 
cliil<l.  No  medicines  are  to  he  used  except  anta- 
cids, such  as  lime-water  and  Carlsbad  salts.  If 
the  medical  treatment  does  not  soon  lead  to  im- 
provement, it  is  well  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Operation  before  the  child  is  too  far  exhausted, 
lie  recommends  pyloroplasty  or  Loreta's  opera- 


tion in  cases  of  very  weakly  children  and  gastro- 
enterostomy in  those  who  are  stronger. 

Medical    Terms    in 

The  "  New  English  Dictionary." 

Although  carrying  the  alphabet  only  from 
Pennage  to  Pfennig,  the  present  part  of  Dr. 
Murray's  great  dictionary  contains  a  host  of 
words  which  have  an  interest  for  the  medical 
man.  There  is.  for  instance,  the  group  of  the 
Peri's,  from  peri-adventitial  to  peri-vitelline,  and 
from  peri-cementum  to  peri-visceritis.  Among 
these  we  meet  with  the  names  for  all  the  inflam- 
mations surrounding  organs,  such  as  periadenitis, 
perimetritis,  perinephritis,  periphlebitis,  and  the 
less  familiar  pericowperitis,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  anatomical  terms  such  as  pericardium, 
pericranium,  perichondrium,  periosteum,  periotic, 
and  peritoneum.  Some  of  the  peri's  would 
puzzle  most  medical  men  to  define :  there  is  peri- 
apt, which  means  a  charm  or  amulet  against  a 
disease  (one  of  the  illustrative  quotations  speaks 
of  "  a  spider  sewn  up  in  a  rag  and  worn  as  a 
periapt  about  the  neck  to  charm  away  the 
ague  ")  ;  there  is  perisystole,  the  short  interval 
of  time  between  the  systole  and  the  following 
diastole  of  the  heart  ;  and  there  is  pericystomat- 
itis,  the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane of  an  ovarian  cystoma. 

Period  has  now  its  special  meanings  in  con- 
nection with  intermittent  fever  and  the  menstrual 
function,  but  formerly  it  referred  to  the  time  dur- 
ing which  a  disease  ran  its  course;  thus,  an 
eighteenth-century  Lexicon  defines  it  as  "  the 
Space  in  which  a  Distemper  continues  from  its 
Beginning  to  its  Declension,  and  such  as  return 
after  a  certain  Space  with  like  Symptoms  are 
called  Periodical  Distempers."  Perkinism  was  a 
method  of  treatment  introduced  by  Elisha  Per- 
kins, for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  diseases,  and  it 
consisted  in  drawing  two  small  pointed  rods — 
one  of  steel  and  one  of  brass— called  metallic 
tractors,  over  the  affected  region.  Perkins  died 
in  1799,  but  Perkinism,  or  tractoration  (as  it  was 
called),  evidently  lived  a  little  longer  (perhaps 
still    lives    under   other   names!),    for    in    1803    a 
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book  was  published  with  the  title  'Terrible 
Tractoration :  a  Poetical  Petition  Against  Gal- 
vanizing  Trumpery  and  the  Perkinistic  Institu- 
tion." 

Other  interesting-  words  are  Pest  and  its  asso- 
ciates (Pest-house,  Pestiduct,  Pestiferous,  Pesti- 
fugous),  and  Pestilence  and  its  derivatives. 
Pest,  at  first,  meant  any  deadly  epidemic  dis- 
ease, but  came  to  mean  the  bubonic  plague,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  A  ([notation  from  the  history  of  John 
Knox  says  :  "  Within  the  Castell  was  the  pest, 
and  diverse  thairin  dyed."  The  curious  obsolete 
word,  Pestiduct,  meant  a  channel  of  the  plague 
or  of  any  infectious  disease.  Pestilence  has 
similar  meanings.  Pestilence  wort,  which  once 
had  a  reputation  as  a  cure  for  the  plague,  is  the 
Butter  bur.  Petasites  vulgaris;  Pestilential  Fever 
is  an  old  name  for  typhus.  The  Pestle  is  a  word 
specially  interesting  to  the  compounder  of  drugs, 
and  is  derived  from  pinsere,  to  pound  or  bruise. 
"  His  medical  science,"  wrote  Washington  Irving 
in  his  book  on  Goldsmith,  "  could  not  gain  him 
the  management  of  a  pestle  and  mortar."  Petit- 
mal,  meaning  a  mild  form  of  epilepsy  with 
abortive  or  incomplete  fits,  is  a  recent  introduc- 
tion into  the  English  language  (1878),  and  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Murray,  not  yet  naturalized. 
Pennyroyal  has  long  been  esteemed  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues,  but  few  people  probably  have  any 
notion  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coin  of 
that  name,  but  is  derived  from  pulegium,  thyme, 
and  "  real,"  royal.  Pepsin,  peptone,  pepto- 
toxin,  percussion,  pertussis,  pessary,  petechia, 
and  many  other  medical  words,  or  words  used  in 
a  medical  sense,  are  defined,  and  appropriately 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

Exploration 

des    Fonctions    Renales. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  all  that  the  sur- 
geon used  to  consider  that  an  adequate  examina- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  kidneys  had  been  made 
when  the  daily  quantity  of  the  urine  was  meas- 
ured and  an  estimate  made  of  the  presence  of 
albumen,  or  blood,  or  pus,  or  sugar.  In  recent 
years,  however,  immense  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  estimation  of  the  exact  conditions  of 
each  kidney  and  of  the  power  of  each  kidney  to 
respond  to  increased  demands.  This  work  of 
Professor  Albarran  deals  exhaustively  with  all  the 
modern  methods  for  investigating  the  renal  func- 
tion. The  functional  value  of  the  kidney  as  an 
organ  of  filtration  is  first  considered.    In  order  to 


determine  this  the  blood  is  examined,  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  urine  is  made,  the  amounts  of 
urea,  uric  acid,  sodium  chloride,  and  the  phos- 
phates being  measured  ;  the  quantity  of  the  urine 
is  determined,  and  its  density  and  freezing  point, 
and  its  toxicity  after  the  method  of  Bouchard. 
The  methylene-blue  and  other  tests  are  employed. 
In  discussing  the  determination  of  the  functional 
value  of  the  kidney  considered  as  a  gland  the 
formation  of  hippuric  acid  is  referred  to,  and 
the  opinion  expressed  that  as  yet  this  method  is 
of  no  clinical  value.  The  production  of  phlorid- 
zin  glvcosuria  is  considered  to  he  the  result  of  a 
true  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys.  A  detailed 
description  is  given  of  the  various  methods  of 
obtaining  the  urine  from  each  kidney,  by  ureteral 
catheterism  and  by  the  various  "  separators,"  the 
best  of  which  are  those  invented  by  Luvs  and  by 
Cathelin.  Importance  is  given  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  experimental  polyuria, produced  by  admin- 
istering two  or  three  glasses  of  Evian  water.  Al- 
barran concludes  that  among  the  methods  of  ex- 
ploring the  renal  functions  this  is  one  that  helps 
best  to  answer  the  two  important  questions — 
Which  is  the  kidney  which  acts  the  better?  and 
Which  has  the  power  of  increased  activity  under 
stress  to  which  each  organ  is  liable? 

Cancer 

of  the  Uterus. 

Dr.  A.  H.  N.  Lewers  has  collected  his  numer- 
ous reports  and  essays  and  welded  then)  into  the 
convenient  literary  form  of  a  treatise.  The  great 
result  of  Dr.  Lewers'  labor  is  the  establishment 
of  a  clinical  truth  which  surprises  both  the  pa- 
thologist and  the  general  surgeon  so  familiar  with 
the  peculiarities  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
breast.  The  mammary  gland  is  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  free  removal  of  tissue,  and  important 
structures  far  beyond  its  area,  without  great  diffi- 
culty if  not  without  risk,  yet  after-results  remain 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  uterus  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  surrounded  by  structures  dangerous  to 
wound,  their  free  excision  is  all  but  impossible, 
and  the  field  of  operation  is  inconvenient  for 
manipulation  ;  yet  the  results  of  hysterectomv  for 
cancer  are  relatively  encouraging.  As  a  very 
conservative  teacher  observed  in  the  discussion 
on  Dr.  Lewers'  paper  on  after-results,  "  the  au- 
thor's statistics  quite  negative  the  view  that 
vaginal  hysterectomy  is  an  operation  which 
should  not  be  performed  or  is  of  no  use."  Vagi- 
nal hysterectomy,  as  usually  understood,  may  give 
permanent  immunity  from  recurrence,  or  at  least 
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a  long  interval  of  freedom  from  symptoms,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  undertaken  solely  in  cases  in 
which,  as  far  as  physical  examination  can  ascer- 
tain, the  malignant  growth  has  not  spread  beyond 
the  anatomical  limits  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Lewers  is  an  opponent  of  the  extensive 
"  radical  "  operations  deliberately  undertaken  in 
many  instances  when  the  operator  is  aware  that 
the  disease  has  extended  into  the  broad  ligaments 
and  vagina.  In  doing  justice  to  Cullen's  great 
work,  Dr.  Lewers  at  the  same  time  shows,  upon 
the  American  authority's  own  evidence,  how  use- 
less it  is  to  extend  the  operation  to  infiltrated 
pelvic  and  vaginal  tissue.  He  gives  short  sum- 
maries of  fifteen  of  Cullen's  cases  in  which  the 
extirpation  of  involved  structures,  though  very 
extensive,  proved  to  be  incomplete,  and  in  some 
cases  the  operation  was  complicated  by  profuse 
hemorrhage,  damage  to  ureters,  etc.  In  one, 
where  the  patient  was  well  six  years  after  the 
operation,  the  evidence  that  the  cancer  had  ex- 
tended beyond  the  uterus  was  not  clear;  in  sev- 
eral the  patient  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  Lastly, 
two,  if  not  three,  out  of  the  fifteen  died  directly 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  one  operation 


was  incomplete,  and  in  six  early  recurrence  was 
known  to  have  occurred. 

ddie  author,  it  will  be  seen,  practices  the  usual 
vaginal  operation  with  the  most  encouraging  re- 
sults. Consistently  with  his  principles  he  lays 
great  stress  on  early  diagnosis,  and  suggests 
practical  efforts  to  make  women  familiar  with 
the  earliest  symptoms. 

Dr.  Lewers  has  practically  given  up  supra- 
vaginal amputation  of  the  cervix,  and  practices 
vaginal  hysterectomy  in  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
cervix  in  which  complete  removal  of  the  infil- 
trated tissue  seems  at  least  possible.  By  this 
definition  he  signifies  cases  in  which  the  growth 
has  not  spread  beyond  the  uterus  itself.  He  ap- 
plies the  pressure  forceps  freely,  but  trusts  to  the 
ligature,  and  avoids,  if  possible,  leaving  the  for- 
ceps attached  to  the  vessels  for  several  days.  The 
experience  of  ovariotomists  has  proved  the  great 
advantage  and  safety  of  hemostasis  by  forcipres- 
sure,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  ligature. 
The  objections  to  permanent  forcipressure  are 
numerous.  Dr.  Lewers'  notes  on  after-results 
are  very  carefullv  prepared.  He  claims  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  cases  known  to  be  free  from 
recurrence  from  four  to  more  than  fifteen  vears. 


HIS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY. 

BY   JOHN    LUDLOW 

When  Wilkins    Pipp  was  one  year  old  his  portrait   first  appeared: 

"  This  beautiful  and  bouncing  boy  on  '  Kydd's  Delight  '  was  reared  ' 

In  baby  duds  his  chubby  form  commercially  was  dressed, 

And  "Slumberine"  showed  how  he  failed  to  break  his  parents'  rest. 

lie  made  a  very  handsome  lad  in  "  Cohen's  Dollar   Suits." 

In  "  U.  Kant  Bustum's  Overalls"  and  "  Schooley's  lion  Hoots." 

I  will  not   say  why  Mrs.   Pipp  was  so  disposed    to  please, 

Or  whether  she  was  influenced  by  vanity  or   Vs. 

But  molded  in  tin-  plastic  child,  lo-day  it  dominates 

The  Champion  Testimonial  Man  of  these  United  States. 

His  lathered  phiz  has  advertised  from  Gotham  to  the  Slope 

'I  he  saponaceous  excellence  of  "  Beardsley's  Shaving  Soap." 

Upon  that  bald  anil  sterile  pate,  where  not  a  spear  was  seen, 

lie  tilled  those  magisterial  locks  with  "  Samson's  Hairoline." 

The  feathered  flight  of  Mercury  his  buoyant  gait  reveals 

As  lightsomely  he  bounds  along  on  "  Springer's  Rubber  Heels." 

He  hobbled  wretchedly  with  pain  that  he  could  scarce  endure 

Until  he  tried  (price  fifty  cent-)  "  Foote's  Corn  and  Bunion  Cure." 

And,  rescued  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  he  quit  the  toper's  flagon 

When  he  had  spent  a  three  months'  course  with  Dr.  Waterwagon. 

When  deafness  ailed  him  Dr.   Hurd  removed  the  dire  mishap. 

Insomnia's  horrors  were  dispelled  by  Or.  'looker  Ivnapp. 

Professor  I.  Ball's  Vision  S.dve"  restored  his  failing  eyes. 
At  Seymour's  "  (consultation   free)  his  spectacles  he  buys. 
[lis  appetite  was  so  impaired   it  soon  had  bowled  him  o'er. 
Had  he  not  bought  some  "  Hungerine"  from  Dr.   Eaton  Moore. 
Long  in  the  cold  ancestral  tomb  his  frame  had  been  immured, 
If  "  Dyer  Beatty's  Pills  "  had  not  his  diabetes  cured, 
And  till  the  hour  that  summons  Pipp  to  join  the  seraphim 
No  remedy  but  "  Dr.  Boyle's  "  shall  doctor  boils  for  him. 
One  year  ago  that  worthy  man  and  patriarchal  sage 
Took  to  himself  his  latest  wife,  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
A  beautiful  and  blooming  lass  with  him  her  fortunes  casl 
As  Mrs.  Wilkins  Pipp,  the  fifth,  and — possibly  the  last. 
And,  smiling  on  their  happy  porch,  in  every  magazine, 
The  blissful  couple  with  their  babe  endearingly  are  seen; 
While  underneath  appear  the  words;   "Despite  these  locks  of  snow. 
I  feel  as  hale  and  spry  to-day  as  fifty  years  ago, 
And  ye  may  follow  in  my  steps  who  heed  my  sapient  tip: 
I  drink  '  Methuselah's  Vlgorine.'      Yours  truly,  VVlLKINS  PlPP." 

— .V.    )'.  Tribum  . 
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hospital  and  Professional  Entente  Cordiale. 

It  is  somewhat  depressing  to  find  that  occa- 
sionally a  last  March's  graduate,  for  the  time 
being  house-physician  in  the  hospital,  queers  your 
diagnosis,  and  does  it  so  successfully,  that  you 
lose  the  case  and  the  family  in  toto. 

In  one  instance  in  a  homeopathic  stronghold, 
latterly,  a  prominent  general  physician,  together 
with  a  noted  specialist,  after  careful  examina- 
tion and  study,  sent  the  general  physician's  pa- 
tient to  a  presumably  friendly  hospital  to  await 
her  turn  for  a  diagnosed  operation.  That  pre- 
sumably friendly  hospital  turned  its  "  expert  " 
house-physician  loose  upon  the  case — a  pay  case 
with  a  retained  family  physician  and  surgeon, — 
who,  in  his  turn,  called  in  another  physician,  and 
thereupon  this  twain  informed  the  patient  that 
her  whole  trouble  lay  in  her  stomach  and  that 
she  required  no  operation.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Well,  primarily,  the  loss  of  that  patient 
and  her  family  to  her  former  family  physician, 
the  gain  for  that  called  in  expert  of  one  new 
patient,  and  the  loss  to  that  presumed  friendly 
hospital  of  a  former  friend  and  hard  worker. 
And  yet  that  presumed  friendly  hospital  is  fre- 
quently in  the  public  and  professional  market 
asking  the  physicians  to  assist  in  supporting  this 
hospital  of  our  school ! 

In  another  instance,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
homeopathic  profession,  teacher,  author,  and 
specialist  of  world-wide  renown  had  a  patient 
with  undoubted  symptoms  of  gallstone  involve- 
ment. He  was  employed,  was  this  eminent 
specialist,  to  do  the  proper  and  prompt  opera- 
tion for  gallstones.  Preparations  for  the  day  of 
operation  went  apace ;  when  the  day  arrived  and 
the  specialist  announced  himself  ready  for  his 
part  of  the  work,  he  was  informed  by  the  patient 
that  a  friendly  brother  professional  had  volun- 
teered to  cure  the  patient  with  medicines ! 

Now  if  a  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Union 
had  done  that  which  would  have  been  a  parallel 
instance  with  this  last  named  professional  brother 
— i.  e.,  had  deliberately  undermined  a  brother 
carpenter,  had  despoiled  him  of  his  fair  name 
and  reputation,  as  well  as  of  his  case,  what  would 
have  been  done  to  him  by  his  Union  ?    But  these 


physicians  are  not  so  commercially  minded  as  to 
belong  to  unions ;  that  would  degrade  Medicine 
into  a  base  commercialism;  they  are  above  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  they  are  gentlemen,  bound  by 
a  gentleman's  sense  of  honor — and  so  these  gen- 
tlemen continue  to  be  strong  advocates  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession.  In  this  instance,  the 
profession  has  lost  a  stanch  advocate  of  home- 
opathy ;  these  two  gentlemen,  bound  by  a  gentle- 
man's sense  of  honor,  no  longer  speak  to  each 
other;  and  the  breach  so  formed  will  not  grow 
smaller  by  lapse  of  time. 

We  members  of  the  general  profession,  who 
are  neither  in  the  college,  nor  of  the  equestrian 
order  of  specialists,  are  not  greatly  surprised 
when  we  learn  that  a  homeopathic  brother  around 
the  corner  has  deliberately  lied  about  us  to  one 
of  our  best  families ;  that  is  one  of  the  incidents 
most  likely  to  happen  to  almost  any  two-dollar- 
a-day  practitioner;  but  when  a  member  of  the 
upper  class,  of  that  class  apparently  above  the 
need  of  the  paltry  hardware  dollar — the  single 
dollar  at  a  time — when  he  stoops  to  the  littleness 
of  filching  a  case  from  a  brother  of  the  same  de- 
gree in  the  lodge  of  ineffable  specialism — then 
we  do  feel  great  surprise. 

And,  then,  we-all  sit  back  on  our  several  and 
respective  glutei  and  wonder  at  the  apathy  in 
Homeopathy !  Now  referring  to  Cleveland,  our 
personal  experience  has  been  that  it  is  more  safe 
to  call  in  some  old-school  brother  in  consultation 
than  some  of  the  presumably  friendly  home- 
opathic brethren. 

♦      ♦ 

The  New  C Unique. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Medical  Visitor,  which 
also  proves  to  be  the  last  issue  of  the  Medical 
Visitor,  announces  that  its  former  proprietors 
and  publishers  have  secured  the  right  to  publish 
The  Clinique,  and  that,  henceforth,  the  Medical 
Visitor  will  be  benevolently  assimilated  by  The 
Clinique  and  appear  as  The  Clinique  with  Dr.  H. 
V.  Halbert,  Editor-in-Chief. 

The  loss  of  the  Medical  Visitor  was  a  surprise 
to  us,  though  we  had  received  information  via 
the  Underground,  that  The  Clinique  would  have 
Halbert  for  its  new  editor.     We  regret  to  again 
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lose  Harvey  Dale  from  the  editorial  bench,  for  he 
was  ever  a  fine  writer,  a  fair  antagonist,  and  a 
most    lovable   gentleman.     As    for   Dr.    Halbert, 
our  many   readers   remember  how   we  deplored 
his  former  resignation  from  The  Clinique,  when 
lie  had   but  established   himself  as  an  editor  of 
mark,   of   fearlessness,   and   fair  criticism.     The 
times   demand    men   of   courage.     See   how    the 
politicians   all    over    America   have   been    turned 
down  by  the  people  and  these  same  people  push- 
ing men  of  courage  and  honesty  and  independ- 
ence to  the  front — such  men  like  Jerome,  Weaver, 
Folk,  La  Follette,  Pattison  in  Ohio,  Tom  John- 
son of  Cleveland,  Fagan  of  Jersey  City,  and  in 
other  parts   of  the    United   States.     The   people 
are  tired  of  boss  rule.     The  people  want  to  have 
a  say-so  in  the  government  of  themselves.     And 
so    with    the    profession    of    Homeopathy.     The 
large   and   increasing   profession   is  tired   of   the 
dreary  twaddle  in  so  many  of  our  alleged  jour- 
nals— this  constantly  trundling  to  the  lime  light 
of  some  special  college  or  professor,  or  some  in- 
significant commonplace.     Let  us  have  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.     Dr. 
Halbert,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  an  honest 
and   fearless  writer.     His  book  shows  bis  inde- 
pendence  and    individual   initiative.      We   fail   to 
recognize  any  of  his  collaborators,  but  have  faith 
enough  in  Halbert's  judgment  to  believe  that  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  efficient  and  willing 
help.     It  was  Halbert  who  rescued  The  Clinique 
from  being  a   mere   record  of  "  Hahnemann's  " 
doings.     And    his    disappearance    from    the   edi- 
torial  woolsack  was  a   distinct  loss  to  the  pro- 
fession.    Therefore,   we  welcome  him  in  behalf 
of  our  many  readers  and  the  homeopathic  pro- 
fession generally,  to  his  rightful  place  as  Editor 
of  the  new  Clinique. 

♦      ♦ 

Exit  Visitor. 

Editor  Dale's  swan  song  as  editor  of  the  dying 
Medical  Visitor  was  a  fair  presentation  of  our 
side  of  the  preceptor  argument.  Dr.  Dale  has 
ever  been  a  polished  writer,  a  fearless  critic  of 
the  wrong,  and  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  right. 
Lut  somehow  or  other,  good  as  Dale's  work  was, 
and  popular  as  the  journal  was  in  certain  quar- 
ters, si  ill  it  failed  of  a  raison  d'etre.  There  are 
so  many  journals  with  the  same  policy — if  it  had 
any  policy.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Medical  Visitor  would  have  been  one  of  the  first 
journals  to  disappear  from  the  professional  eve, 


so  soon  as  Bailey  had  his  Institute  journal  safely 
off  the  ways.  We  greatly  admire  and  regard 
Dr.  Dale ;  and  hope,  for  the  good  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  his  pen  may  be  called  into  requisition 
again,  very  soon  and  also  permanently.  It  must 
be  discouraging  to  be  used  simply  like  a  bit  of 
Caesar's  dust  to  fill  a  hole  to  keep  the  wynds  away, 
that  is  to  say,  to  edit  a  journal  a  little  while,  and 
then  lose  it.  Some  of  these  days,  when  he  has  a 
little  respite  from  cranking  his  automobile,  and 
the  gasoline  moves,  he  may  be  tempted  to  write 
a  book  on  "  Journals  I  Have  Edited,  And  Editors 
I  have  Known," — then  look  out ! 


Professional  interchangemdnts. 

From  the  current  Clinique  we  learn  of  a  most 
admirable  love-feast  given  to  Nicholas  Senn,  the 
great  surgeon,  recently  at  Chicago,  in  which  the 
homeopathic  societies  were  invited  to  participate 
— and  did.  This  is  a  pleasant  outlook  for  the 
profession  of  medicine  as  medicine ;  but  we  fear 
that  Guernsey  Waring  will  not  look  at  it  so  ap- 
provingly. It  bears  the  semblance  of  a  breaking 
down  of  the  slight  and  tenuous  fence  which  still 
divided  the  allopaths  from  the  homeopaths.  He 
may,  indeed,  argue  that  there  was  already  so 
little  difference  between  the  Chicago  homeopath- 
ists  and  the  old-school  brethren  that  this  last  step 
was  a  natural  sequence,  and  therefore  of  slight 
consequence. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  other  possible 
hypercritical  criticism,  we  heartily  approve  of  the 
measure,  and  hope  it  may  redound  to  the  good  of 
both  professional  sides  to  the  love-feast.  Long 
live  Senn ! 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Chicago  shall 
have  the  credit  of  inaugurating  this  departure 
from  the  former  hard  and  fast  lines  of  Homeo- 
pathy. Cleveland  has  clone  this  for  some  years 
past,  in  at  least  one  organization — the  Cleveland 
Medical  Library.  Here  the  homeopaths  have 
been  received  with  open  arms ;  our  venerable  but 
always  youthful  and  sprightly  Beckwith  having 
been  one  of  its  chief  officers ;  and  so  was  the  well- 
known  homeopathic  materia  medica  professor, 
and  now,  for  some  years  the  homeopathic  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Licen- 
sure, Dr.  II.  H.  Baxter. 

A  still  more  personal  instance  oi  professional 
good-fellowship  was  a  dinner  given  at  die  Union 
Club  of  our  city  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  H.  F. 
Biggar  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn.  on  which  occasion 
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there  were  present  some  of  the  chief  allopathic 
surgeons  of  Cleveland,  as  well  as  many  home- 
opaths. 

In  some  parts  of  Ohio  we  have  heard  of  the 
homeopaths  and  allopaths  mingling  in  society  and 
professional  work  without  bitterness  or  ill  feel- 
ing of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

What  would  the  late  lamented  and  always  lov- 
able Egbert  Guernsey  say,  could  he  see  this  pres- 
ent-day advancement  in  professional  feeling, — 
remembering  as  most  of  us  graybeards  do, — the 
fight  that  was  made  upon  him  and  his  Medical 
Times  when  he  advocated  this  very  form  of 
friendship  and  community  of  interest. 

'Deed,  and  the  world  do  move ! 

•  ♦ 

The  Pope  Blesses  a  Homeopathic  Physician. 

We  received,  during  the  last  days  of  December 
a  small  package  of  pamphlets  from  Father  Mid- 
ler's Homeopathic  Poor  Dispensary,  Mangalore, 
South  Canara,  India,  detailing  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  P.  Fernandes,  medical  assistant  to 
Father  Midler's  Charitable  Institutions  at  Kan- 
kanady,  to  London,  Eng.,  and  to  His  Holiness  at 
the  Vatican.  Father  Midler's  institutions  com- 
prise a  leper  asylum,  a  plague  hospital,  a  general 
hospital  for  men  and  women,  a  poor-house,  and 
a  large  dispensary  :  all  whereof  are  charity-sup- 
ported. Dr.  Fernandes,  having  been  in  failing 
health  and  strength  for  some  thne  past,  was 
granted  a  vacation  with  permission  and  means  to 
visit  Europe  there  to  perfect  himself  in  surgery, 
Homeopathy,  and  in  his  specialty  of  Ophthal- 
mology. At  Rome  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Pope,  and  at  the  close,  His  Holi- 
ness wrote  under  a  photograph  of  himself  the 
following : 

'  To  our  beloved  son  Father  Midler.  S.  J.,  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  Fernandes,  who  have  both  well 
merited  of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  for  poor 
lepers  in  Mangalore,  and  to  all  equally  beloved 
benefactors,  who  help  in  this  favorite  work  of 
charity,  and  to  all  the  sick,  praying  for  resigna- 
tion from  Heaven  in  their  sufferings,  we  impart 
with  all  our  heart  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 
"  From  the  I  'atican  the  14th  October,  1905. 

"  Pius  P.  P.  X." 

♦  ♦ 

An  Ascfepias  Suggestion. 

Doctor,  did  you  ever  try  Asclepias  tuberosa  in 
those  conditions  where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot, 
the  secretions  all  stopped?     If  not,  the  next  case 


of  this  kind  which  you  have,  give  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished, amazed  and  wonderfully  pleased  at  the 
results.  Asclepias  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
remedy,  indicated  in  all  cases  where  the  skin  is 
out  of  order.  It  is  compatible  with  any  and 
everything.  .   .   . 

The  doctor  ought  to  know  about  the  various 
remedies.  He  ought  to  make  his  knowledge 
more  and  more  precise  until  he  can  assign  each 
remedy  to  its  exact  place  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. He  should  use  it  in  that  place  and  in  no 
other.  We  know  doctors  who  use  one  remedy 
for  nearly  everything.  Sometimes  they  get  re- 
sults and  sometimes  not.  There  is  no  accuracy 
or  scientific  certitude  in  such  work  as  this. 

Try  Asclepias,  doctor,  and  your  success  may 
pull  you  out  of  the  old  rut  by  putting  you  in  the 
humor  to  try  other  preparations.- — Medical  Brief. 
♦     ♦ 

Advertisements  in  Homeopathic  Journals. 

We  note  that  several  of  our  contemporaries 
are  explaining  in  a  labored  way  to  indignant 
subscribers,  why  they,  these  journals,  preaching 
such  pure  Homeopathy  in  their  insides,  carry 
such  un-Homeopathic  advertisements  in  their 
outsides.  We  suppose  there  will  continue  to  be 
that  sort  of  indignant  subscribers  in  the  medical 
profession — especially  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  duns  for  subscription  are  being  mailed 
and  received  by  subscribers — as  there  will  be 
Constant  Readers  and  Pro  Publico  correspond- 
ents of  the  daily  press,  till  Hades  freezes  over 
and  the  cows  come  home.  It  might  be  a  good 
and  economical  move  on  the  part  of  some  printer- 
man  to  set  up  and  run  off  a  good  explanation, 
and  issue  these  to  the  journals  in  thousand  lots 
for  distribution  with  the  annual  bill  for  the  year- 
past  subscription.  As  no  one  subscribes  to  a 
medical  or  other  journal  without  first  examining 
a  copv  and  becoming  satisfied  as  to  its  worth  and 
policy,  it  is  the  sheerest  and  merest  of  pretenses 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  bill  comes,  to 
raise  a  "  holler  "  about  the  unHomeopathicity 
of  its  advertisements. 

We  had  occasion,  latterly,  also  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year's  subscription,  to  receive  one 
such  letter  from  a  subscriber,  and  were  moved 
for  a  little  while  to  respond  with  something  warm 
and  fairly  corrosive.  But  what's  the  use?  You 
could  no  more  make  this  indig.  enq.  understand 
that  a  journal  must  use  advertisements  that  are 
clean  and  appreciated  by  the  medical  profession 
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as  a  whole,  in  order  to  pay  the  printer  and  post- 
age, than  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  church  fairs, 
progressive  euchre  parties,  bridge  whist,  restau- 
rants, and  vaudeville  stunts  in  church  parlors  to 
pay  the  preacher's  salary  and  ease  up  on  the 
church  debt.  In  both  instances,  the  journal  and 
the  church,  the  ultimate  purpose  is  so  transpar- 
ently good  that  medical  men  and  Christians  ought 
to  fall  over  each  other  to  pay  the  way  of  the 
journal,  and  the  salary  of  the  preacher,  and  build 
the  new  chapel.  But  they  don't.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done?  Oh,  combine  all  the  journals,  and 
make  up  one  good  one — one  like  Bailey's  pro- 
posed Institute  journal — and  carry  only  simon- 
pure,  gilt-edged  homeopathic  advertisements.  So 
we  might  answer  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
possibly  better  to  amalgamate  all  the  little 
churches  of  a  city  into  one  great  big  church, 
since  the  purpose  of  all  churches  is  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  have  this  one  big  church  supply  a 
communicant  community  of  five  or  ten  thousand, 
than  to  have  it  split  up  into  twenty  or  fifty  little 
churches  with  hardly  enough  communicants  to 
pay  the  volunteer  organist  and  the  boy  who  fur- 
nishes him  with  necessary  wind. 

Printing  costs  money ;  so  does  Christianity. 
Homeopathy  is  free ;  so  is  Christianity.  But  the 
Water  of  Life  must  be  brought  to  the  communi- 
cant, and  that,  in  its  turn,  spells  money  for  pump, 
tin-bucket,  transportation,  filtration,  and  plumb- 
ing. Same  way  with  the  homeopathic  physician. 
It  costs  many  dollars  to  go  to  school  four  years, 
to  wait  five  years  more  for  enough  practice  to 
view  the  oncoming  end  of  the  month  without 
terror  for  the  unpaid  bills.  We  must  have  jour- 
nals to  publish  that  which  is  newest  and  latest  in 
the  professional  field  ;  without  this  there  would 
soon  be  a  reversion  of  type.  We  must  have  many 
journals  to  give  us  different  views.  We  must 
have  many  churches  in  order  to  give  each  com- 
municant his  special  brand  of  religion  and  form 
of  worship.  There  are  precious  few  journals  in 
any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  carried  along  solely 
by  the  subscription  list.  <  )f  course  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  ^'licu 
it  is  started,  will  prove  an  immediate  exception 
to  this  rule.  Where  the  ordinary,  every-day, 
semi-commercial  journals  as  now  existent,  do  so 
barely  exist,  on  a  few  hundred  subscribers  and 
a  few  advertisements,  the  Institute  journal  will, 
by  reason  of  its  prestige,  at  once  corral  13,000-}- 
subscribers,  and  many  pages  of  homeopathic  ad- 
vertisements,  and   so   will   move   along  with   the 


celerity  and  ease  of  a  toboggan  party  down  the 
toboggan  slide.  Where  they  will  'light  at  the 
bottom,  is  of  course  matter  for  future  specula- 
tion. Meantime  the  existing  journals  will  carry 
advertisements. 

♦     ♦ 

Remarks  on  Digitalis  Treatment. 

BY  FRITZ  SCHWYZER,   M.   D. 

Digitalis  is,  without  question,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  drugs.  In  heart-cases  it  prolongs  the 
state  of  compensation  and  preserves  life  as  long 
as  it  is  worth  living  by  increasing  the  time  of 
its  usefulness,  not  merely  lengthening  the  misery 
of  its  termination.  During  acute  diseases  its  use 
prevents  the  heart  dilating,  and  its  action  is  di- 
rectly life-saving  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  for 
instance,  in  pneumonia.  And  all  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  digitalis  is  uncertain  in  its  dosage 
■  and  indication. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  strong  desire 
among  physicians  to  have  the  active  principle  of 
digitalis  isolated  from  those  responsible  for  the 
poisonous  effect  of  the  drug.  We  must  have  the 
active  principle  of  digitalis  as  one  chemical  body 
which  must  be  constant  in  composition  and  ef- 
fect. It  must  contain  all  the  valuable  properties 
of  the  fresh  leaves.  We  need  this  pure  principle 
as  a  standard,  we  must  be  able  to  note  our  ex- 
periences from  a  standard  measure  in  our  his- 
tories, even  if,  afterward,  we  can  treat  our  cases 
with  our  empirical  doses  of  the  powder.  We 
should  be  able  to  buy  digitalis  leaves  of  a  known 
strength,  after  samples  of  the  powder  have  been 
analyzed  for  a  percentage  of  pure  principle.  The 
pure  isolated  principle  should  be  "  injectable " 
and  non-irritating.  All  of  these  requirements 
seem  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  new  product,  the  soluble 
digitoxine,  published  by  Dr.  M.  Cloetta,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacology  at  the  University  of 
Zurich.  A  number  of  authors  like  Naunyn  and 
Kottmann  ( Miinchener  medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  No.  31,  page  1413,  1904),  Senator  and 
Bibergiel  (Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  No. 
51,  1904),  and  Klemperer  (Therapie  der  Gegen- 
wart,  1904),  make  favorable  reports  of  their  ex- 
perience with  this  digitoxine.  Dr.  Cloetta  sent 
me  a  supply  large  enough  for  an  extensive  test 
and  my  results  were  good.  I  tried  it  under  al- 
most any  condition  in  which  digitalis  is  indicated; 
in  all  sorts  of  muscular  insufficiencies  of  the 
heart,  in  chronic  valvular  troubles,  in  arterio- 
sclerotic heart  disturbances  and  in  nephritis,  also 
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in  acute  diseases  like  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
etc. 

I  found  Cloetta's  digitoxine  superior  to  the 
digitaline  and  other  digitoxines  which  are  in  the 
market.  It  can  be  used  wherever  digitalis  is  in- 
dicated. Per  os  it  acts  much  more  quickly  than 
the  powder,  hypodermically  (deep  into  the  mus- 
cles) in  a  few  hours,  intravenously  at  once.  It 
is  not  cumulative  and  its  effect  is  not  as  lasting 
as  that  obtained  from  the  powder.  But  the  ef- 
fect, once  reached,  can  be  kept  by  continued  small 
doses.  Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  given 
hypodermically  without  much  pain  and  without 
danger  of  infection,  and  that,  in  emergency,  it 
can  be  injected  into  the  veins  with  almost  in- 
stant effect. 

♦      ♦ 

Problems  of  Pronunciation. 

The  career  of  a  promising  young  man  is  no 
longer  blighted,  as  in  Sydney  Smith's  day,  by  a 
false  quantity  committed  in  early  life.  Latin  is 
not  quoted  in  Parliament  nowadays,  and,  indeed, 
is  seldom  heard  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  in 
a  stray  introductory  address.  Fortunately,  we 
have  still  among  us  a  few  physicians  who  are 
classical  scholars,  but  as  certain  progressive  uni- 
versities now  admit  to  the  highest  degrees  in 
medicine  candidates  to  whom  Latin  is  an  utterly 
unknown  tongue,  the  fear  of  the  false  quantity 
has  disappeared  with  many  other  traditions  of 
the  past.  Yet  though  we  may  shake  ourselves 
free  of  Latin  and  Greek,  we  cannot  altogether  get 
rid  of  the  incubus  of  quantity.  It  pursues  us 
throughout  our  professional  terminology,  and, 
though  common  usage  makes  the  right  pronun- 
ciation of  technical  words  familiar  to  most,  there 
are  certain  corners  where  the  bogey  of  quantity 
lies  in  wait  for  the  unwary.  Every  now  and 
again  we  are  asked  as  to  some  of  these.  A  com- 
mon difficulty  seems  to  be  "enema";  as,  how- 
ever, this  happens  not  to  be  a  figment  of  the 
philological  imagination  but  a  good  Greek  word 
with  an  epsilon  in  the  second  syllable,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  right  pronunciation  is 
enema.  Another  word  as  to  which  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  "  laboratory."  Twenty  vears  ago 
the  accent  was  generally  laid  on  the  first  syllable ; 
now  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  place  it  on  the 
second.  "  Laboratory  "  is  certainlv  easier  to 
say,  and  prevents  a  possible  confusion  with 
"  lavatory."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  English  speech  to  throw  the  accent 
as  far  back  as  possible.     At  present,  therefore, 


both  pronunciations  are  allowable ;  but  we  think 
the  signs  are  that  eventually  ceci,  in  the  shape  of 
laboratory,  tucra  ecla.     As  regards  other  words, 
"  paresis  "  is  another  good  Greek  word  which  is 
generally    mispronounced.     Yet   he   would    be   a 
bold    man   who   would   dare   to   stand   up   in  the 
medical  synagogue  and  speak  of  paresis.     Here 
we  think  that,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  "  enema,"  predominant  usage  has  over- 
whelmed etymology.     It  is  related  that  a  young 
curate  whose  classical  sensibilities  were  outraged 
by  the  customary  pronunciation  of  "Alexandria" 
took  counsel  in  his  difficulty  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr. 
The  great  scholar's  answer  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to    young    doctors    whose    orthoepic    conscience 
vexes  them  as  to  some  false  quantity  which  has 
gained   a    footing   in   popular    speech.     "  Young 
man,"   he  said,  "  /  may  say  Alexandria;  you  I 
should  advise  to  say  Alexandria,  like  every  one 
else."     The  same  moral  applies  to  "  angina,"  the 
middle  syllable  of  which  is  short,  according  to  the 
most  eminent  classical  authorities.     Here,  again, 
ordinary  people  are  justified  in  disregarding  the 
quantitv  of  the  original  word  ;  "  angina  "  has  es- 
tablished  itself  among  us  by  prescriptive  right, 
which  overrides  mere  grammatical  rules.     How 
vain  it  is  to  take  the  Latin  quantity  as  the  rule  of 
our  native  speech   is  shown  by  the  well-known 
story  of  the  distinguished  Scotch  advocate,  who, 
in  pleading  before  the  House  of  Lords,  spoke  re- 
peatedly of  a  "  curator."     This  at  last  got  on  the 
nerves  of  a  great  scholar  among  the  judges  who 
mildly    called    the    advocate's    attention    to    his 
prosodical    faux   pas.     The    reply,    which    came 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  crushing,  and 
contains  in  it  the  whole  philosophy  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    "  Certainlv,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  illustrious  orators  and 
distinguished    senators,    I    have    no   difficulty    in 
acceding  to  your  request  about  curators." 
♦      ♦ 

Teething  and  Corneal  Ulcers. 

BY    F.    G.    HA  WORTH,    M.    D. 

We  hear  so  much  about  this  and  that  trouble 
being  caused  by  teething,  for  which  we  cannot 
blame  the  mother ;  she  has  been  supported  in  this 
by  so  many  generations  of  medical  men  that  it 
has  become  an  assured  fact  in  her  mind  that  the 
coming  teeth  must  be  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  that 
infantile  flesh  is  heir  to.  Consider  the  physio- 
logical growth  of  teeth,  the  first  trace  is  per- 
ceptible about  the  sixth  week  of  intrauterine  life, 
vet  we  do  not  hear  of  the  ill  effects  until  as  many 
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months  have  passed ;  the  soft  tissues,  then  the 
hard  fang  become  absorbed  in  the  absence  of  any 
pressure,  until  there  is  left  only  the  crown  to 
drop  out.  Dr.  James  Finlayson,  in  Keating's 
Encyclopedia  of  Diseases  of  Children,  published 
in  1888,  deals  very  severely  with  those  who  fall 
back  upon  teething  as  a  causative  factor  in  in- 
fantile complaints. 

Dr.  Pritchard  draws  a  comparison  between 
dentition  and  parturition,  and  with  apparently  a 
good  deal  of  reason ;  both  are  physiological 
processes,  and  1  admit  that  to  some  there  may 
be  a  difficulty  in  associating  the  one  with  so  much 
pain,  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  1  look  upon 
the  dribbling  and  gnawing  of  the  fingers  in  teeth- 
ing as  a  providential  habit  which,  by  stimulating 
the  salivary  and  mucous  glands  to  extra  secretion, 
keeps  the  gums  soft  and  moist,  and  thus  helps 
the  absorption;  this  is  the  result  of  itching  of 
the  gums  more  than  actual  pain,  and  so  the  pain 
of  parturition  is  a  providential  part  of  childbirth, 
not  so  bad  in  normal  cases  as  is  usually  thought, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  compared  to  a  visit  to 
the  w.  c.  We  might  say  the  same  of  this  latter 
operation,  many  a  person  would  put  off  his  call 
of  nature  were  it  not  for  the  abdominal  disturb- 
ance and  pain,  and  so  it  is  with  parturition,  or 
the  pain  of  uterine  contraction ;  it  is  a  symptom 
of  the  near  approach  of  confinement ;  were  it  not 
for  this  the  woman  would  have  no  sign  that  the 
time  had  come  to  take  to  her  bed  and  send  for 
the  doctor. 

Dr.  John  Doming  is  pessimistic  enough  to 
think  that  the  time  of  accurate  diagnosis  has  ar- 
rived and  the  troubles  of  dentition  a  thing  of  the 
past.  1  am  sorry  my  experience  does  not  agree 
with  his.  Vogel  on  the  contrary  looks  upon  diar- 
rhea as  the  result  of  teething,  a  beneficial  process 
in  preventing  cerebral  affections,  yet  it  seems  a 
pity  that  Nature  should  risk  lives  in  one  direction 
to  save  them   in  another. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
issued  on  "  Dentition  as  a  Cause  of  Disease,"  de- 
scribes the  fifth  nerve  in  its  relation  to  the  teeth 
and  eye ;  this  is  perfectly  true  when  the  teeth  are 
decayed.  We  admit  cause  and  effect  there,  but 
to  say  that  syphilitic  interstitial  keratitis  is  the 
result  of  Hutchinson's  teeth,  in  the  same  relation 
as  simple  dentition  and  simple  corneal  ulcers,  is 
more  than  I  can  understand ;  undoubtedly  the 
same  cause  is  giving  rise  to  both  conditions. 

Professor  Hueppe's  theory  that  dentition,  in- 
stead of  being  a  common  vulgar  cause,  should  be 


looked  upon  as  the  "  liberating  impulse "  fol- 
lowed by  "  nerve  explosion,"  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
and  much  more  to  my  liking  than  the  older 
phrase,  if  I  could  adapt  myself  to  the  change  of 
terms,  for  that  is  what  it  really  comes  to.  Take 
a  rachitic  child:  what  more  likely  subject  for 
nerve  explosion? — rapid  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  gastric  tract,  new  tastes  and 
desires  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  new  foods,  its 
mouth  by  tuition  and  habit  the  common  recep- 
tacle, an  ignorant  mother  filling  its  mouth  with 
all  and  sundry,  a  long  tract  of  bowels  full  of 
fermenting,  decomposing  material,  and  we  have 

here  a  liberating  impulse.     Why  go  further? 
♦     ♦ 

Probable    Explanation    of   Some    Drowning 

Accidents. 

BY    F.    G.    HA  WORTH,    M.    D. 

Several  communications  have  lately  appeared 
on  the  cause  of  death  in  drowning  accidents, 
and  the  "  etiology  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  '  cramp,'  this,  it  is  stated,  most  frequently  hap- 
pening when  the  water  is  exceptionally  cold,  by 
inducing  cerebral  anemia."  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  water  is  cold  an  opposite  effect  would 
be  induced.  My  opinion  is,  the  sudden  shock  of 
entering  cold  water  and  the  prolonged  exposure 
afterwards,  contracts  the  capillaries  throwing  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  on  the  internal  organs, 
principally  the  heart,  which  expands  to  receive 
the  increased  supply  until  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion is  lost  and  that  organ  stops  in  diastole ;  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  spasm  of  pain,  the  swimmer 
throws  up  his  hands  in  agony  and  sinks  like  a 
stone.  I  think  the  person  dies  straight  away, 
and  even  then  would  be  beyond  all  help.  We  all 
know  from  experience  the  pain  of  a  distended 
bladder  or  stomach,  and  can  therefore  realize 
somewhat  the  results  of  a  distended  heart.  There 
is  no  remedy ;  but  it  might  be  prevented  by 
gradually  cooling  the  surface  of  the  body  before 
plunging  in,  thus  giving  the  heart  time  to  deal 

with   the   extra   How   of  blood. 

♦      *■ 

Perils  of  the  Trendelenburg  Position. 

The  practice  of  elevating  the  pelvis  so  as  to 
facilitate  operations  on  tumors  of  the  pelvic  or- 
gans has  proved  of  great  service,  by  allowing  the 
surgeon  to  see  what  he  is  operating  upon,  while, 
bv  causing  the  intestines  to  roll  away  towards 
the  epigastrium,  it  reduces  the  dangers  of  dam- 
age or  irritation  of  those  viscera  from  hands, 
sponges,   and   instruments.     Like  most   methods 
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in  operative  surgery,  however,  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages. The  pressure  of  the  intestines  on  the 
diaphragm  may  gravely  embarrass  the  functions 
of  the  thoracic  organs,  and  anesthetics  may  have 
been  unjustlv  blamed  for  complications  really  in- 
duced by  elevation  of  the  pelvis. 

The  most  definite  charge  aginst  the  Trendelen- 
burg position  is  that  it  may  be  the  direct  cause 
of  intestinal  obstruction.  That  grave  accident, 
almost  as  distressing  to  the  operator  as  is  hemor- 
rhage from  the  ovarian  pedicle,  may  follow  any 
abdominal  section  performed  with  the  patient  in 
any  position.  Nevertheless  several  writers  have 
charged  the  Trendelenburg  position  with  the  guilt 
of  causing  intestinal  obstruction  in  their  reports 
of  very  definite  cases. 

M.  Octave  Pasteau  has  recently  published  an 
instance  of  fatal  obstruction.     The  patient  was  a 
laundress,  aged  45.  and  M.  Pasteau  performed 
a  suprapubic  operation  on  the  bladder,  removing 
a  pedunculated  papilloma  which  had  caused  hem- 
aturia.    The  pelvis  was  elevated  to  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  the  anesthetic  used  was  chloroform. 
We  must  here  observe  that  the  abdominal  viscera 
and  omentum  were  most  probably  not  exposed, 
and  therefore  never  seen  during  the  operation. 
When  the  abdominal  wound  was  closed  the  pa- 
tient was  let  down  into  the  horizontal  position, 
but  more  suddenlv  than  was  advisable  owing  to 
an  accident  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operating 
table.     Symptoms  of  the  obstruction  of  the  large 
intestine  set  in,  insidiously  as  usual.     There  was 
little  abdominal  distention,  but  the  patient  died  on 
the  night  of  the  fourth  day  before  any  sound  diag- 
nosis could  be  made.     Although  the  abdominal 
wound   was   quite   healthy,   septic   infection   and 
pseudo-ileus  were  suspected,  but  at  the  necropsy 
there  was  no  evidence  of  prejudicial  inflamma- 
tory   reaction    to    be    detected.     The    cause    of 
death  was  quite  clear.     The  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse   colon    was    drawn    down    into    the   pelvis, 
hence  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  formed  a 
letter  V*.     The  right  limb  of  the  V  was  extremely 
distended,   whilst  the   left  limb,   the  descending 
and  sigmoid  colon,  and  the  rectum  were  empty. 
In  the  pelvis  was  the  apex  of  the  great  omentum, 
drawn  out  into  a  point  and  held  down  by  several 
coils  of  small  intestine  grouped  around  it.     On 
careful  examination,  M.  Pasteau  found  that  as  he 
raised  the  omentum  air  passed  into  the  obstructed 
lower  portion  of  the  transverse  colon.     He  then 
examined  the  posterior  surface  of  the  omentum, 
and  discovered  an  old  inflammatory  band,  which 


passed  from  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  the  ad- 
jacent intestine  itself  to  the  back  of  the  omen- 
tum, a  little  below  the  colon.  Thus,  when  the 
free  lower  border  of  the  omentum,  mixed  up  with 
coils  of  small  intestine,  was  suddenly  shaken  down 
into  the  pelvis  when  the  patient's  body  was  low- 
ered, the  middle  of  the  transverse  colon  was 
drawn  down  with  it,  and  as  air  accumulated  in 
the  bowel  it  increased  the  obstructive  flexure. 

M.  Pasteau  shows,  after  reviewing  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  that  in  other  recorded  cases 
the  mechanism  of  obstruction  associated  with  the 
Trendelenburg  position  was  quite  different,  vol- 
vulus being  the  lesion  discovered  at  a  second 
operation  or  after  death. 

In  Schauta's  case,  published  thirteen  years 
ago,  volvulus  of  the  ileum  followed  a  supra- 
vaginal amputation  of  the  cervix,  and  recurred 
after  a  second  operation. 

Hcidenhain  reports  another  instance  of  vol- 
vulus of  the  small  intestine  after  hysterectomy 
for  carcinoma ;  lastly,  Kraske  met  with  the  same 
complication  where  the  large  intestine  was  the 
seat  of  the  torsion,  in  2  cases  very  similar  to 
Pasteau's,  the  operation  being  suprapubic  litho- 

tnmv. 

♦  ♦• 

A   Trip  Around  the  World. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  contemplate  making  the 
Grand  Tour  in  1906,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
June  9,  returning  about  October  15. 

They  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
same  courier  who  accompanied  them  in  1904 
through  Sicily.  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.  In  order  to 
do  so  it  will  necessitate  a  party  of  six  at  least 
to  take  advantage  of  the  special  rates  offered, 
and  they  therefore  desire  four  additional  com- 
panions for  the  trip. 

This  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  an 
ideal  tour  of  the  world  and  at  a  price  at  least 
$300  less  than  one  can  do  it  alone. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  Dr.  A.  B. 
Norton,  16  West  54th  Street,  New  York. 

♦  • 

Governmentdl  Provings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
is  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  various  drug-substances, 
whether  injurious  or  not;  and 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  homeopathic  medicine 
is  therapeutically  based  upon  the  provings  of 
each  single  drug-substance  upon  the  healthy  or- 
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ganism  to  determine  its  specific  and  exact  action 
in  disturbing  cellular  or  functional  equilibrium, 
and  that,  therefore,  any  government  proving  may 
be  made  of  scientific  value  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, we,  the  members  of  the  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  respect- 
fully recommend  that,  in  further  experiments  a 
homeopathic  preparation  of  the  drug-substance 
be  administered  to  several  of  the  provers,  and 
that  the  effect,  mental  and  physical,  with  careful 
regard  to  the  character,  location,  aggravation,  or 
amelioration  (as  from  heat,  cold,  pressure)  of 
each  symptom  be  noted  in  all  cases  (also  in  those 
taking  crude  doses),  that  the  government  com- 
mercial provings  may  be  made  of  therapeutic 
value  to  the  15,000  homeopathic  practitioners,  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers  under 
homeopathic  treatment,  and  to  exact  medical 
science  in  general. 

Adopted    and    ordered    sent  to    every    homeo- 
pathic journal  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
-♦•     ♦ 

Poisoning  by  Castor  Oil  Seed 

A  robust  young  man,  about  thirty,  took  castor 
oil  seed  to  give  him  appetite. 

He  took  two  seeds  the  night  of  12th  June. 
Early  next  morning  he  had  a  thin  but  fecal  stool. 
Abdomen  seemed  puffed  up.  Took  another  seed, 
with  a  little  table  salt,  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning. 

Copious  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  One  thin 
stool  at  8  a.  m.,  followed  by  griping.  Another 
copious  stool  at  10  a.  m. 

After  incessant  vomiting  and  purging,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  he  consulted  an  al- 
lopathic doctor,  who  gave  some  astringent  medi- 
cine without  benefit. 

Dr.  Majumdar  visited  the  man  at  8  a.  m.  on 
the  14th  June.  Stools  quite  copious,  thin,  watery, 
like  rice  water,  every  two  to  three  hours. 

(  Before  this  visit  a  homeopathic  physician  had 
given  Nux  vom.  6x,  two  doses.) 

Vomiting  water  tinged  with  yellow  bile,  large 
quantity  of  fluid  vomited. 

Patient  now  had  injected  eyes,  red  and  watery  ; 
stools  like  cholera  evacuation,  water  and  white 
mucus  mixed.  No  tenesmus  or  griping.  No 
urine  since  the  day  before.  Pulse  small,  thready 
and  frequent ;  some  restlessness  and  no  sleep ; 
thirst  for  water. 

( lave  Verat  alb.  30  after  each  stool.  Three 
hours  after  patient  was  still  no  better.    Then  pre- 


scribed Antim.  tart.  6,  one  dose  every  hour.  In 
the  evening  the  patient  was  better.  No  stool  after 
the  second  dose  of  Antim.  t.  No  vomiting  since, 
but  patient  restless.  No  urine ;  medicines  stopped. 
There  was  slight  feverishness  in  the  evening. 
No  other  remedy  prescribed.  Next  morning  the 
patient  felt  better  in  every  respect.  Gave  him 
some  arrowroot  in  water  as  food.  He  made  a 
perfect  recovery  in  a  few  days. — From  a  paper 
by  Dr.  P.  C.  Majumdar,  in  Indian  Horn.  Review. 

Book  IReviewe. 


Therapeutics  of  Dry  Hot  Air.  By  Clarence  Edward 
Skinner,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Physician  in  charge  of  the  New- 
hope  Private  Sanitarium,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Editor  of  the 
Archives  of  Physiological  Therapy;  Formerly  Professor  of 
Thermotherapy  at  the  New  York  School  of  Physical  Thera- 
peutics; Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Yale  Medical  Alumni  Association, 
Connecticut  Medical  Association,  New  Haven  County 
Medical  Society;  Associate  Fellow  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Foreign  Member  Societe  Francaise  d'Electro- 
therapie  et  de  Radiologic,  etc.  Second  Edition  265  pages, 
25  cuts.  Price  prepaid,  $200.  Published  by  A.  L.Chatterton 
&  Co.,  259  William  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  second  edition  of  Dr.  Skinner's  book  has 
been  rearranged  and  enlarged  as  regards  both 
text  and  illustrations  until  it  is  practically  a  new 
book  and  a  much  more  valuable  treatise  than  the 
first  edition.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes 
occurs  in  the  sections  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  thermaerotherapy  as  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  diseases  and  consists  of  a 
statement,  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  in  italics, 
setting  forth  just  what  dry  hot  air  will  do  in  the 
disease  condition  under  consideration.  This  is 
followed  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  etiology, 
pathology,  and  clinical  phenomena  of  the  condi- 
tion which  are  compared  with  the  physiological 
action  of  dry  hot  air,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  beneficial  influence  which 
results,  deduced. 

Case  reports  illustrating  its  varying  effects  in 
the  different  disease  conditions  are  included  and 
constitute  most  interesting  reading.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner states  in  his  preface  that  "  these  illustrative 
cases  have  been  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
among  those  patients  who  are  now  alive  and  ac- 
cessible "  ;  because  the  results  obtainable  with  dry 
hot  air  being  "  sometimes  so  magical  as  to  tax 
uninstructed  credulity  to  the  utmost "  he  has 
considered  it  wise  to  have  his  results  confirmable 
by  tangible  evidence. 

The  chapter  on  Technique  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  additional  illustrations  in- 
serted, whereby  every  phase  of  preparation  of  the 
patient  and  application  of  dry  hot  air  is  repre- 
sented by  cuts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  of  the  work  to  the  novice  who  is 
not  familiar  with  this  agent.    The  chapter  on 
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Physiological  Action  has  also  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  contains  a  new  section  in  which  are 
discussed  the  various  fallacies  existing  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  lay  minds  regarding  the  rationale 
of  the  influence  of  dry  hot  air. 

Altogether  some  fifty  different  disease  condi- 
tions are  mentioned  in  which  dry  hot  air  is  more 
or  less  useful,  chief  among  them  being  sprains, 
rheumatism,  septic  infection,  pneumonia,  [-.right's 
disease,  arthritis  deformans,  gout,  cholelithiasis, 
and  grip.  The  author  considers  that  different 
disease  conditions  should  be  treated  with  various 
modifications  of  technique  and  that  the  proper 
selection  of  such  technique  is  an  element  of  great 
importance  in  the  securing  of  satisfactory  cura- 
tive results. 

Although  the  teachings  in  the  second  edition 
are,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  same  as  in  the 
first  edition,  vet  the  rearrangement  of  the  matter 
and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  text  and  num- 
ber of  illustrations  are  such  as  to  double  its  value 
as  compared  with  the  first  edition.  The  volume 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  progressive 
practitioner  of  medicine. 


The  Century  Magazine  continues  to  find  its 
way  to  our  reading  room  with  dispatch,  and  we 
have  noted  that  it,  most  of  all  our  other  many 
monthly  magazines,  is  most  frequently  to  he 
found  on  the  window  seat,  where  waiting  patients 
seat  themselves,  to  read  by  the  light  of  the  win- 
dows. Its  perfect  stories,  its  graphic  pictures 
of  life,  and  its  always  excellent  engravings,  give 
the  magazine  a  charm  not  always  to  be  found  in 
other  journals.  It  is  a  high-priced  magazine, 
but  is  it  not  worth  the  additional  amount,  when 
you  consider  the  range  of  its  endeavors?  It  has 
correspondents  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
who  contribute  to  its  pages  the  latest  and  best  of 
information.  It  does  not  content  itself  simply 
with  so  many  pages  filled  with  acceptable  fiction  ; 
it  aims  to  satisfy  every  literary  want  of  the 
scholar  as  well  as  the  ordinary  reader.  We  have 
taken  the  Century  since  it  began  as  the  Century, 
and  even  before  that,  when  dearly  beloved  Dr. 
Holland  had  editorial  charge  of  the  old  Scribner 
with  its  blue  cover  and  its  old-fashioned  wood- 
cuts. It  is  a  rare  and  well-gotten  up  magazine 
adapting  itself  to  all  forms  of  literary  needs. 


The  American  Monthly  Reviczv  of  Rcz'icws  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  New  York  (it\ 
mayoralty  campaign.  The  wonder  to  us,  outside 
and  barbarian  readers,  is,  how  McClellan  came 
to  be  so  important  and  prominent  in  New  York 
City,  as  to  be  twice  considered  for  mayor?  What 
has  he  done,  or  said,  or  written  ?  We  of  the 
older  guard  never  heard  of  him,  except  that 
which  has  been  said  in  New  York  papers  during 
his  first  campaign,  and  now,  again,  on  his  acces- 
sion for  the  second  time.  We  remember  his 
father  as  Little  Mac,  the  General,  who  was  un- 
able to  get  a  move  on  in  spite  of  all  of  Lincoln's 
orders;  the  man  who  was  always  stickling  for 


West  Point  tactics  and  war  knowledge;  and  who 
eventually  had  to  be  removed  because  of  his  do- 
nothing-ism  ;  then  after  running  unsuccessfully 
for  President,  disappeared  from  our  country. 
He  materialized  in  Germany  where  the  present 
McClellan  was  born.  Has  he  been  coddled  by 
Tammany  simplv  for  being  the  son  of  his  father? 
Hearst,  the  yellow,  made  a  desperate,  and,  we 
believe,  honest  fight  to  reach  the  mayoralty  for 
which  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  he  was 
defeated  by  dirty  work  at  the  ballot  boxes.  Rut 
our  popular  Jerome,  independent  of  all  party  ties, 
had  almost  a  walkover  for  his  office.  By  that 
same  sign,  we  in  Ohio,  had  an  election,  in  which 
the  Republicans  elected  a  Democratic  ticket  in 
order  to  smite  the  power  of  corruption  as  embli- 
fied  in  the  Cincinnati  boss.  The  President's  visit 
to  the  South  makes  good  reading  for  all  peace- 
loving  peoples,  especially  in  the  quarter  visited. 
A  policv  of  this  kind  was  unquestionably  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  Lincoln  ;  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  had  weighed  the  problem  of  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  then  vanquished  South.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  is  a  clean  history  of  the 
present. 


Corrcsponfcencc. 


Editor  of  American  Physician: 

In  your  issue  of  December,  an  effort  was  made 
to  discredit  the  healing  efficacy  of  Christian 
Science  by  the  recitation  of  two  cases,  one  of 
which  it  is  said  was  in  a  family  where  the  mother 
was  a  Christian  Scientist  and  who  sought  to  have 
Christian  Science  treatment  for  her  child,  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  was  opposed  thereto.  The 
other  was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had  suf- 
fered from  fever  for  some  weeks,  and  who,  hav- 
ing scratched  her  eye  finally  lost  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  our  critic  has  failed  to 
mention  the  names  and  localities  in  order  that 
the  cases  might  be  verified. 

If  no  child  had  ever  died  under  medical  treat- 
ment, and  no  child  under  the  care  of  a  medical 
practitioner  had  ever  lost  an  eve.  there  might  be 
some  force  in  the  presentation  of  these  two  cases 
as  an  argument  against  the  comparative  efficacy 
of  Christian  Science,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
thousands  of  children  die  every  day  under 
modern  medical  practice  while  multitudes  of 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  been  healed 
through  Christian  Science  after  having  ex- 
hausted hope  and  other  remedies. 

I  knew  a  little  daughter,  whose  eyes  had  ap- 
parently been  ruined  by  acid.  used. by  a  trained 
medical  nurse.  When  the  Christian  Scientist 
was  called  the  two  eyes  were  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion. In  a  few  days  this  was  all  gone;  one  eye 
meanwhile  had  hurst  and  run  out;  the  other  had 
the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  white  meat — this 
one  having  apparently  been  cooked  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  acid,  while  the  other  had  been  eaten 
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and  destroyed.  Under  the  continuation  of  Chris- 
tian Science  treatment,  both  eyes  were  com- 
pletely restored,  so  that  the  child  now  sees  well 
out  of  both  eyes. 

Our  critic  mentions,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
child  who  died  the  members  of  the  family,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mother,  were  opposed  to 
Christian  Science  treatment.  Those  who  have 
had  any  experience  whatever  in  treating  the  sick, 
whether  bv  Christian  Science  or  by  medicine,  are 
well  aware  that  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  patient  there  is  more  or  less 
that  hinders,  and  that  where  harmony  prevails  in 
the  home,  the  best  and  most  sure  results  are  pos- 
sible. 

In  reference  to  the  article  quoted  from  the 
Xew  York  Times,  which  follows  the  story  of  the 
cases  above,  would  say  that  Christian  Scientists 
are  aware  that  there  are  criticisms  afloat  which 
make  certain  charges  against  Christian  Science 
and  its  leader ;  but  these  charges  have  been  re- 
peatedly refuted  in  the  press,  and  they  are  ab- 
solutely false. 

In  justice  to  Christian  Science,  and  its  intelli- 
gent following  of  Christian  people,  would  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  publish  the  above  state- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  Coulson  Fairciiild. 


Globules. 


— Our  excellent  exchange  the  New  England 
Med.  Gazette,  in  its  December  issue,  presents  an 
editorial  leader  headed  "  Another  Gold  Medal." 
It  refers  in  the  first  place  to  a  gold  medal  re- 
ceived at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and,  secondly,  to 
another  medal  awarded  at  Portland.  It  con- 
gratulates the  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  recipient  of  both  medals,  because  it 
stands  deservedly  high,  so  high,  indeed,  as  to  be 
entitled  to  these  medals.  But  throughout  the 
well-written  article  it  fails  to  say  for  what  the 
Gold  Medals  were  given.  Could  it  have  been  for 
those  specimens  of  delicatessen  and  that  black- 
board full  of  appendices  which  we  saw  at  Chicago 
during  the  sessions  of  the  American  Institute? 
The  profession  will  of  course  be  proud  that  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine — a  homeo- 
pathic institution — should  have  been  singled  out 
for  these  medals  of  honor.  But  would  the  pro- 
fession not  have  been  still  more  glad  and  honored 
if  the  medals  had  been  given  for  excellence  in 
something  that  smacked  of  homeopathy? 

— We  note  with  the  keenest  regret  thai  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  The  Alkaloidal  Clinic, 
had  its  printing  and  publishing  building  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  gth  of  November  last. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  optimism  the  edi- 
tors, Abbott  and  Waugh,  head  their  short  an- 
nouncement of  the  disaster  with  "  Nothing  Lost 
but  Dollars."     They  have  already  begun  the  re- 


construction of  the  plant  on  a  grander  and  more 
complete  scale.  The  former  plant  was  begun 
and  fostered,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  an  experi- 
ment and  grew  into  its  latest  proportions  by  ac- 
cretion of  experience  and  success.  The  new 
building  will  start  out  at  once  on  the  basis  of  a 
large  business  and  be  prepared  to  do  still  larger 
work.  Its  December  number,  which  was  totally 
destroyed,  was  duplicated  in  short  order  from 
duplicate  copy,  and  its  picture-ads  done  by  photo- 
engraving process,  since,  of  course  the  original 
cuts  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  We  sincerely 
trust  these  energetic  gentlemen  will  meet  with 
prompt  responses  to  their  appeal  for  more  sub- 
scriptions and  prompt  payment  of  old  ones,  in 
order  not  to  be  hindered  by  lack  of  funds  in  the 
completion  of  the  newer  establishment. 

■ — Mrs.  Eddyite :  "  He  must  imagine  he  has 
the  colic." 

Mr.  Eddyite:  "  I  wish  he'd  imagine  I'm  walk- 
ing the  floor  with  him." 

—Wonder  if  Gains  Julius  Caesar  Jones  and 
Harris  Homeopathy  Baxter  are  unduly  elated 
over  the  peculiarly  oblique  publicity  given  them 
in  their  assumed  relation  to  the  bastard  homeo- 
pathy which  one  of  their  former  pupils  exploited 
in  the  Medical  Counsellor?  [39  words  without  a 
comma !  This  comes  from  being  with  Arndt  this 
past  summer.]  If  this  alleged  apology,  as  printed 
in  a  contemporary  journal,  was  demanded,  then 
it  was  a  most  impolitic  and  shortsighted  per- 
formance; if  it  arose  uninfluenced  in  the  heart 
of  the  writer  merely  as  a  second  thought  to  his 
Worst  Ever,  then  it  was  worse  than  a  crime — a 
blunder. 

— Lincoln  Phillips,  in  his  masterly  address  be- 
fore the  Cincinnati  Lyceum,  touched  a  little 
harshlv  and  bitingly  upon  the  functions  of  the 
State  Boards  of  Registration  and  Medical  Ex- 
amination ;  whereupon  a  contemporary  homeo- 
pathic journal  finds  it  news  and  in  an  editorial 
emphasizes  the  principal  strictures  of  Phillips. 
When  this  subject  was  new,  something  like  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  when  its  condemnation 
meant  trouble  with  the  Boards  and  some  of  the 
profession,  most  of  our  journals  kept  silent.  We 
of  many  others  saw  the  wrong  and  hammered 
away  at  it  for  months;  now  it  is  to  laugh — to 
bring  up  the  old  ten-year-old  forgotten  and 
moribund  theme  and  parade  it  as  something  new. 
This  is  so  sudden  ! 

— The  Cleveland  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter in  its  leading  article  for  December  outlines 
the  duty  of  its  subscribers  in  relation  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  Reporter.  It  is  not  wholly  a  new 
idea,  this  lecture  of  the  associated  editors,  but 
it  is  bloomingly  refreshing.  Some  of  the  sub- 
scribers who  pay  their  fifty  cents  or  dollar  might 
retort  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  drag  in  new 
subscribers  or  solicit  advertisements.  Truly, 
truly,  in  time  the  present  several  editors  will  learn 
something  of  the  editorial  trade. 
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— Rev.  Olin  Alfred  Curtis  announces  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  Grace  Farlin,  to  Dr.  Carl 
Walker  Sawyer,  on  Thursday,  December  28, 
1905,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

— The  warring  Waring  has  another  installment 
in  The  Denver  Critique  on  Bastard  Homeopathy 
in  High  Places,  or  words  and  figures  to  that  ef- 
fect. One  prominent  homeopath  and  teacher  of 
many  years,  after  reading  some  of  the  accredited 
treatments  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  warring  War- 
ing, said  to  us  that  he,  for  his  part,  this  professor 
and  practitioner,  preferred  some  of  Halbert's  pre- 
scriptions. Which  only  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  difference  even  among  the  unco  guid  Hahne- 
mannians  themselves. 

— We  are  reminded  that  the  Ann  Arbor 
homeopathic  faculty  is  earning  lots  of  Christmas 
wreaths  and  bouquets,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  glorious  land.  Hinsdale  came  to 
Cleveland  as  one  of  seven  professors  to  give 
some  loving  cups  in  behalf  of  the  local  college — 
when  in  fact  the  whole  profession  had  contrib- 
buted ;  Dewey  was  chief  mourner  at  the  peach- 
bolo  clown  in  Ohio  somewhere ;  Kinyon  was 
made  the  guest  of  honor  in  Chicago;  Copeland 
came  to  Cleveland  and  presented  his  famous  ideas 
on  the  scientific  aspect  of  Homeopathy.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  what  Dean  Smith  has  so  far 
escaped  from.  There  are  very  few  professional 
gentlemen,  however  deeply  imbued  with  the 
tenets  of  Homeopathy,  who  could  afford  to  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  lecture 
or  read  papers  at  their  own  expense.  These  sev- 
eral Professors  are  hustlers  and  have  been  from 
the  first  of  their  inhabitancy  of  the  chairs  in  a 
fallen  down  and  badly  discredited  university 
school.  They  have  built  up  a  fine  school.  If 
there  were  more  of  this  same  spirit  in  the  other 
colleges,  soon  there  would  be  no  apathy. 

— If  this  be  not  fraud  then  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
slovenly  performance.  We  refer  to  the  reading 
by  able  men  of  one  paper  in  several  societies, 
each  time  as  if  new  and  especially  prepared  for 
that  special  occasion.  In  looking  over  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  recently  concluded  meeting  of 
the  N.  W.  Ohio  Homeo.  Medical  Society,  we 
noted  the  title  of  one  paper  which  had  been  read 
at  Cleveland  in  the  May  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society.  It  is 
printed  in  their  '05  Transactions.  In  that  same 
session  two  very  able  and  famous  men,  not  resi- 
dent of  Ohio,  read  papers  which  were  pre- 
sented and  read  either  at  the  Louisville  meet- 
ing shortly  theretofore,  or  some  other  medical 
society.  And,  finally,  at  that  same  Ohio  meeting 
there  was  read  a  paper  as  and  for  original  (which 
we  believe  was  original)  by  a  member  of  the 
Society,  who  later,  to  wit  at  Chicago,  presented 
and  read  the  same  paper  in  a  bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute — no,  beg  pardon, — it  was  not  in  a 
bureau  of  the  American  Institute  but  in  one  of 
the  Sectional  Society  meetings.  Not  a  word 
was  said  at  that  Institute  Sectional  meeting-  in 


explanation  of  this  double  reading ;  and  doubt- 
less the  Transactions  will  show  this  paper  as  be- 
ing original,  while  it  is  also  printed  in  the  1905 
Transactions  of  the  Ohio  State  Homeopathic 
Society.  The  various  societies  may  have  no  rule 
governing  the  acceptance  of  papers  not  original ; 
but  the  American  Institute  has.  What  is  the 
matter  with  these  great  men  ?  Is  their  power 
of  production  become  so  enfeebled  that  one  paper 
per  year  is  the  extent  of  their  literary  fecundity  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fraud  upon  the  later  society  to  dish 
up  these  warmed-over  papers  for  original  ? 

— The  current  number  of  the  Chironian  is  re- 
plete with  bright  and  happy  sayings  and  papers. 
Some  one  has  been  installed  into  the  chief  edi- 
tor's shoes  who  has  had  previous  service  in  the 
press  gang;  though  in  one  place  an  interesting 
paper  is  cut  in  two,  one-half  published  in  one 
part  of  the  journal  and  the  other  half  elsewhere. 
Where  there  are  so  many  editors  it  must  needs 
be  difficult  to  keep  the  papers  and  contributions 
in  their  proper  places.  But  in  the  main  the 
Chironian  of  to-day  is  a  far  better  journal  than 
that  of  some  years  back. 

■ — In  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  Homeopathy  really  is,  as  elicited  from 
personal  conversation  with  brethren  in  all  parts 
of  our  glorious  land,  who  claim  to  be  homeo- 
paths, but  yet  use  everything  under  the  sun,  it 
occurs  to  us  to  suggest  another  Committee  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy ;  one  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  formulate  the  true  meaning  of 
Homeopathy  the  same  as  Health  Commissioner 
Eugene  H.  Porter  defined  what  constitutes  a 
homeopathic  physician.  There  is  much  mouth- 
ing and  beating  of  the  air  when  the  Law  of 
Similars  is  invoked ;  the  scientific  meaning  of  the 
totality  of  symptoms  seems  to  include  three  or 
four  homeopathic  medicines  in  one  glass,  some 
headache  powders,  some  antitoxin  for  diphtheria, 
vaccination  for  smallpox,  morphine  injections 
for  pain,  and  a  few  other  things  not  necessary  to 
recount.  We  all  know  what  they  are.  So  we 
repeat :  Let  us  have  a  good  definition  of  Homeo- 
pathy by  our  national  representative  body. 

— The  Editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Medical 
Record  for  November,  1905,  says  : 

The  "  Simon  pure  "  homeopathic  practitioners 
of  the  genuine  Hahnemannian  type  are  nearly  as 
scarce  as  hens'  teeth ;  the  older  ones  alone  remain 
to  keep  up  the  fortifications  that  are  becoming 
dilapidated.  The  vast  majority  are  practicing  a 
sort  of  eclecticism,  mixed  with  Christian  science 
and  osteopathy.  The  real  progressive  homeo- 
paths have  practically  discarded  the  exclusive 
minimum  dose  of  single  remedies  and  their 
potencies.  We  find  them  giving  morphine, 
strychnine,  and  other  powerful  remedies  in  very 
strong  doses.  The  hypodermic  needle  has  a  con- 
venient place  in  their  "  grips,"  and  every  prepa- 
ration is  provided  for  to  relieve  pain  as  speedilv 
as  possible.  In  cases,  however,  where  little  or  no 
medicinal  treatment  is  required,  the  two  glasses 
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full  of  so-called  medicated  water  are  in  evidence 
to  keep  up  appearances  of  the  original  doctrines 
as  a  sort  ot  placebo.  How  long  can  the  true 
homeopathic  therapeutics  prevail  in  that  profes- 
sion with  the  major  part  ol  its  members  in  secret 
or  open  revolt  and  prescribing  remedies  to  imme- 
diately meet  the  indications?  The  medical  prac- 
titioner of  to-day,  when  called  bv  reason  of  great 
suffering,  must  be  equipped  to  give  immediate 
relief  or  quit  the  case.  "  Rational  medicine  "  has 
superseded  the  homeopathic  system,  and  a  gen- 
eral eclectic  system,  such  as  prevails  in  the  regu- 
lar practice  of  the  old-line  doctors,  has  been  in- 
augurated in  the  progressive  homeopathic  ranks. 
The  stampede  among  the  younger  graduates  has 
become  universal.  The  post-graduate  medical 
colleges  are  filled  with  homeopathic  students  of 
medicine  seeking  more  general  information  and 
more  liberality. 

In  conclusion,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
Homeopathy  is  doomed ;  the  tide  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing them  under,  and  it  cannot  be  stayed. 

[Will  someone  with  more  courage  than  we 
have  please  stand  up  and  call  this  Editor  a  liar 
and  prove  it? — Ed.] 

— A  wonderfully  well-written  and  interesting 
little  book  is  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Cooper,  of 
Cleves,  Ohio,  and  entitled  "  Preventive  Medi- 
cine." The  title  is  misleading,  or  rather  unsatis- 
factory, in  that  it  seems  to  indicate  one  of  the 
usual  armload  of  books  which  litter  the  review 
table  dealing  with  some  new  or  possibly  some 
cleverly  rehashed  notions  of  an  ambitious  physi- 
cian who  wants  another  spoke  in  his  professional 
reputation  wheel.  Dr.  Cooper  has  given  us  a 
little  treasure  of  a  book,  which  deals  with  most 
if  not  all  the  moot  questions  in  medicine  as  an 
art,  and  in  another  part  he  comes  down  from 
philosophy  to  the  practical  details  of  the  art.  But 
his  book  reads  like  one  of  his  poems ;  it  is  a 
treat  in  English  language — though  to  be  candid 
we  had  to  hunt  up  our  Webster's  Unabridged  for 
definitions  on  pretty  nearly  every  page.  The 
author's  ideas  on  stirpiculture,  therapeutic  phil- 
osophy, vaccination,  antitoxin,  school-life,  high- 
school  life,  kindergartens,  bacteriology  may  be  a 
little  heterodox,  but  still  most  sensible  and  ra- 
tional. It  concludes  with  a  few  pages  of  Coop- 
er's Sayings  and  Aphorisms.  It  is  published  by 
Scudder  Brothers  Co.,  1009  Plum  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, and   costs  Si. 00. 

— Our  grave  and  reverend  contemporary,  the 
Monthly  Homeopathic  Review  of  London  for 
October,  1905,  prints  without  explanation  or 
comment,  the  giving  of  prizes  to  the  graduates 
of  the  British  Homeopathic  Association  (Mis- 
sionary Course)  which  in  two  cases  consisted  of 
hypodermic  syringes.  Evidently  the  British 
homeopaths  are  fast  becoming  Americanized.  We 
did  not  suspect  that  they  wouldknow  a  hypodermic 
needle  if  they  met  it  unexpectedly,  like  the  car- 
penter and  the  walrus  walking  along  on  a  June 
day.     But  it  seems  that  they,  in  this  missionary 


course,  also  taught  the  use  of  the  hypodermic 
needle.  Do  the  English  homeopaths,  whom  we 
have  cited  so  many  times  as  good,  staunch,  loyal 
homeopaths — do  these  gentlemen  also  carry  and 
use  hypodermic  syringes? 

— Dr.  Henry  L.  Wells,  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
College,  announces  his  location  at  719  Wheeling 
Avenue,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

— Dr.  Ella  K.  Dearborn  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  much  in  the  public  eye  of  late,  giving  good 
advice  to  patients  male  and  female.  ,We  found 
two  of  her  essays  in  our  local  evening  paper. 
Latterly  we  read  a  fine  contribution  from  her  in 
a  Texas  journal.  Dr.  Dearborn  is  a  clever  and 
instructive  writer  and  speaker  and  we  wish  her 
well.  When  we  visit  California  in  1907  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  we  sincerely 
hope  to  meet  this  charming  woman  and  physi- 
cian. 

—  From  San  Francisco  we  learn  in  a  late  letter 
that  the  homeopathic  hospital  is  now  under  roof 
and  making  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 
The  mayor  of  this  city  has  been  re-elected,  which 
ensures  a  continuance  of  homeopathic  and  official 
favors  for  Dr.  James  M.  Ward.  For  all  of 
which  we,  with  the  rest  of  the  homeopathic  pro- 
fession, are  duly  elated  and  truly  grateful.  We 
also  are  informed  that  Dr.  Wm.  Boericke  has 
started  for  a  trip  to  Europe  to  be  gone  several 
months.  We  fear  this  has  reduced  somewhat  the 
teaching  of  homeopathic  materia  medica  in  the 
Frisco  college.  We  understood  that  Dr.  Boer- 
icke had  been  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  port- 
folio of  materia  medica. 

— Between  six  and  eight  hundred  of  Cleve- 
land's foremost  people  attended  a  reception  tend- 
ered on  December  19  last,  at  the  Euclid  Club  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thorne  Gilbert — she 
that  was  formerly  our  favorite,  charming  Sue 
Racev  Biggar,  daughter  of  our  fellow  townsman 
and  eminent  surgeon,  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar. 
The  affair  was  a  most  happy  and  auspicious  one 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell 
to  you.  Sue  Racey  Biggar,  and  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  you,  Airs.  Benjamin  Thorne  Gilbert. 

— Some  years  ago  a  very  well  known  homeo- 
pathic physician  told  the  writer  of  a  case  of  skin 
disease  that  had  been  the  rounds  of  allopathic, 
eclectic,  and  homeopathic  physicians  in  the  city 
in  which  he  practices.  He  said  he  knew  she  had 
been  in  able  hands  and  had  received  the  best 
treatment  of  the  three  systems.  He  got  some  of 
the  diseased  skin — microbes  or  whatever — and  had 
it  thoroughly  triturated  and  run  up  to  a  fairly 
high  potency,  administered  it  to  patient  and  made 
a  "  brilliant  cure."  That,  we  take  it,  is  better 
than  the  cumbersome  allopathic  method  via  a 
burse's  blood.  Furthermore,  as  a  young  and 
health\  horse  should  be  used  for  making  anti- 
toxin, and  as  they  are  expensive,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  old,  bone-yard  beasts  are  used,  which 
may  account  for  the  numerous  "  accidents  "  fol- 
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lowing  the  injection  of  antitoxin. — Homeopathic 
Recorder. 

— Blakiston's  Physicians'  Visiting  List  for 
1906  came  to  our  desk  as  always.  It  is  the  same 
compact,  handy  little  pocket-book  for  physicians 
which  the  physicians  have  used  for  over  a  gen- 
eration of  years.  It  has  in  its  life  kept  pace  with 
the  advancements  made  in  the  profession.  Its 
auxiliary  table  of  weights  and  measures,  its  dos- 
age tables,  its  poisons  and  antidote  tables,  its  al- 
ways ready  and  accurate  obstetrical  table  are 
some  of  the  other  little  side  issues  which  this 
book  carries  in  addition  to  its  roominess  and 
cleverness  of  entries  of  the  daily  work.  Our 
former  recommendations  continue  to  hold  good 
for  this  popular  pocket-book. 

— We  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving our  annual  grist  of  cheap  calendars  and 
blotters  from  the  monopolistic  pharmaceutical 
firms.  Surely  we  will  not  be  despoiled  of  out- 
annual  opportunity  for  saying  something  clever 
or  sarcastic  concerning  that  pharmaceutical  firm 
which  sends  a  handsome  many-colored  lithograph 
of  some  famous  picture  with  its  own  pharmaceu- 
tical name  printed  ineradicably  in  the  center  of 
the  picture.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  received  the 
block  calendar,  and  diary  which  gives  about  one- 
half  inch  space  on  each  leaf  of  calendar  or  block, 
for  memorandum  of  a  day's  work.  Still  the  new- 
year  is  yet  quite  young.  And  our  hope  blossoms 
anew.  Perhaps  we  will  get  some  more  salve  and 
ointments  and  bottles  of  cod-liver  oil,  just  as  wre 
have  already  received  prize  packages  of  Imperial 
Granum  and  Eskay's  baby  food.  If  these  firms 
could  take  counsel  with  the  medical  profession, 
how  much  money  the}'  might  save  by  abolishing 
this  antique  way  of  advertising,  and  get  up  some- 
thing that  would  reallv  be  cherished  by  the  pro- 
fession and  at  the  same  time  advertise  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly way  the  proprietaries.  But  the  adver- 
tising of  medical  specialties  is  evidentlv  done  by 
a  commercial  advertiser,  who  still  lingers  under 
the  impression  that  a  picture  card  in  three  colors, 
and  a  stick  of  molasses  candy,  will  draw  the  pro- 
fession towards  that  special  firm.  Even  the 
humblest  family  in  the  land  no  longer  plasters  its 
waste  places,  or  its  denuded  wall-paper  spaces 
with  advertising  chromos.  But,  as  we  said, 
many  of  these  pharmaceutical  advertising  agents 
are  still  voting  for  Jackson. 

— We  have  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  : 
The  oracle  that  sits  on  the  tripod  of  the  Amer- 
ican Physician  has  declared  it.  Hear  what  it 
says:  "  It  is  the  proprietor  who  will  save  us  from 
utter  annihilation  as  a  school  of  practice.  It  lies 
with  him."  We  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. — 
Progress. 

[The  first  rule  of  an  honest  antagonist  is  to 
state  correctly  the  position  of  his  opponent.  The 
above  quotation  is  false.  It  is  true  the  Delphian 
oracle  was  noted  for  its  ambiguous  utterances ; 
but  we  question  whether  any  of  our  readers,  for 
very  nearly  twenty  years,   will  charge  us  with 


ambiguity  in  our  statements.  Ambiguity  has  not 
been  a  failing  of  ours.  The  above  quotation  is 
ambiguous,  is  false,  and  uttered  with  a  view  to 
burlesquing  what  we  did  say.] 

— On  the  evening  of  December  20  last,  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  pre- 
sented as  its  programme  Dr.  R.  S.  Copeland  of 
Ann  Arbor  with  his  famous  paper  on  "  The 
Scientific  Basis  of  Homeopathy  " ;  Dr.  A.  S. 
Rosenberger  of  Covington,  Ohio,  with  "  A  Short 
History  of  Plomeopathy  " ;  Dr.  T.  G.  Barnhill  of 
Findlay,  Ohio,  with  "  The  Practical  Results  of 
Homeopathy  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease  " ;  and 
Dr.  C.  M.  Boger  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  with 
"  The  Way  to  Study  and  Prescribe  Homeopathic 
Remedies."  By  those  who  attended,  we  are  in- 
formed that  these  four  were  honored  with  a 
large  and  attentive  audience  which  went  away 
feeling  that  it  had  been  good  to  hear  these  emi- 
nent homeopaths. 

— The  death  of  Dr.  R.  I!.  Carter,  formerly  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
December  23,  at  the  Palmer  Sanitarium,  Cleve- 
land, was  peculiarly  sad.  Dr.  Carter  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances a  hale,  hearty,  and  robust  gentleman, 
slated  for  a  long  and  active  life.  Suddenly  he 
broke,  and.  seemingly,  without  cause.  He  finally 
came  to  Cleveland,  put  himself  under  the  best 
talent  in  this  city,  was  counselled  with  an  eminent 
specialist  from  Chicago.  But  all  to  no  good. 
Some  insidious  disease  was  making  rapid  and 
fatal  inroads  upon  him.  The  complication  baf- 
fled the  best  of  professional  talent.  And  so  poor 
Dr.  Carter  crossed  the  Great  Divide.  All  who 
knew  him,  will  remember  his  cheery  laugh  and 
resonant  voice  that  might  be  heard  in  any  hall, 
his  readv  and  happy  speech,  his  excellent  judg- 
ment as  presiding  officer  in  the  Ohio  Homeo- 
pathic State  Society,  his  ever-friendly  smile  and 
good  nature.  He  was  withal  a  successful  physi- 
cian, beloved  by  all.  Our  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences to  his  widow. 

— Somebody  wants  the  language  of  the  United 
States  called  the  American  language.  It  cer- 
tainly grates  on  the  feelings  of  a  loyal  American 
to  hear  it  alluded  to  as  the  King's  English. — 
Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

There  you  have  it.  That  has  been  our  conten- 
tion for  a  good  many  years.  Those  who  have 
been  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  for 
any  considerable  time— we  refer  to  Americans — 
very  soon  discover  that  the  English  spoken  there, 
especially  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  is 
about  the  worst  English  they  ever  heard.  We 
tried  to  purchase  a  lady's  macintosh,  in  the  latter 
place,  on  one  of  our  visits.  They  could  not 
understand  us.  We  had  to  make  signs.  Eventu- 
ally the  lassie  said :  "  O,  you  want  a  cowt  with  a 
kipe,"  (You  want  a  coat  with  a  cape.)  We  then 
asked  the  girl  what  language  she  spoke,  and  she 
replied  "  Hinglish."  Can  you  find  any  such 
English  in   the  American  English?      Go  where 
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j  ( >u  like,  whether  in  farthest  Texas  or  near  by 
Kansas  and  von  will  hear  the  English  language 
taught  and  spoken  in  its  most  modern  purity  and 
correctness.  That  there  may  be  little  manner- 
isms here  and  there  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of 
a  former  generation  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  no 
second  generation,  certainly  no  third  generation 
of  Americans,  will  speak  English  so  that  any  one 
else  familiar  with  English  can  fail  to  grasp  the 
n leaning.  Is  there  a  man,  woman,  or  child  (of 
speaking  age)  in  America  that  wouldn't  know 
what  you  meant  if  you  asked  for  a  coat?  The 
American  language  by  all  means.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  the  English  language.  -The  influx  of  other 
nations  has  gradually  changed  the  original  Eng- 
lish into  an  American  language.  Add  this  note 
to  our  other  crankiness  of  calling  us  Americans 
and  not  belittling  us  as  denizens  of  "  The  States." 

— "  I  want  some  anti-bilious  pills." 

"  Is  Auntv  bilious?  " 

"No,  but  "Uncle  is." 

— A  tombstone  in  the  churchyard   at   Green- 
wich, England,  bears  the  following  inscription : 
Here  lies 
CLARINDA, 
wife  of  Joseph  Grant, 
who  keeps  a  chemist  shop  at 
No.  21  Berkeley  Road, 
and  deals  only  in  the  purest  drugs. 

— Chilblains.  Fl.  ext.  aconite  applied  full 
strength  with  finger  or  camel's  hair  brush  night 
and  morning,  will  cure  chilblains  very  quickly. 
One  application  is  enough  for  mild  cases,  and 
three  or  four  are  sufficient  for  bad  cases.  Felons 
and  boils  in  early  stages  will  yield  to  it  and  be 
aborted.  As  a  topical  application  to  local  conges- 
tions generally,  nothing  can  approach  it  as  a 
remedy.  It  acts  by  squeezing  the  blood  out  of 
the  engorged  or  congested  capillaries,  and  restor- 
ing normal  circulation  to  the  parts. — H.  S.  McM., 
in  Med.  World. 

— But,  after  all,  I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  the- 
orem. A  system  cannot  suffer,  but  I  suffer. 
Logic  makes  only  one  demand — that  of  conse- 
quence ;  but  life  makes  a  thousand ;  the  body 
wants  health,  the  imagination  cries  out  for 
beauty,  and  the  heart  for  love ;  pride  asks  for 
consideration,  the  soul  yearns  for  peace,  the  con- 
science for  holiness ;  our  whole  being  is  athirst 
for  happiness  and  for  perfection ;  and  we,  totter- 
ing, mutilated,  and  incomplete,  cannot  always 
feign  philosophic  insensibility  ;  we  stretch  out  our 
arms  toward  life,  and  say  to  it  under  our  breath, 
"  Why — why — hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  " — Henri 
Frederic  Amiel. 

— Sarsaparilla  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in 
cases  of  chronic  diseases.  In  some  acute  forms 
of  urinary  troubles  its  power  is  great.  It  is  a 
miasmatic  remedy  very  useful  in  sycotic  and 
syphilitic  miasmata  and  also  of  value  even  in 
cases  of  psora. 

We  make  use  of  it  in  calculous  condition  of 
the  urine  having  for  it  various  acute  symptoms. 


In  various  forms  of  skin  diseases  as  acute 
eczema,  scabies,  and  in  some  syphiloderma,  its 
curative  power  is  extensive. 

In  small  boils  and  abscesses  when  recurring, 
and  recurring  especially  in  hot  season,  it  is  very 
useful.  The  allopathic  doctors  make  an  exten- 
sive use  of  this  remedy  in  cases  of  syphilis  with 
an  alterative  idea,  that  is  to  say  that  it  alters 
the  impure  condition  of  the  blood. — P.  C.  Ma- 
jumdar,  M.  D. 

— On  the  3d  of  January  last  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  visit  from  H.  Sheridan  Baketel,  M.  D., 
advertising  manager  of  the  Denver  Chemical 
Company — which  is  the  high-falutin'  legal  and 
corporate  name  for  the  Antiphlogistine  com- 
pany. In  the  little  time  at  our  command  we  had 
a  truly  enjoyable  visit.  We  found  him,  instead 
of  a  broken-down,  unsuccessful,  sour-grapes 
physician,  a  sprightly,  optimistic  gentleman,  who 
could  talk  medicine,  or  horse,  or  books,  or  travels 
in  Europe,  or  pilgrimages  made  over  the  hot 
sands  in  other  Oriental  countries,  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  Antiphlogistine.  We  used  such  influ- 
ence with  him  as  we  had  that  was  not  working 
at  the  moment,  to  change  the  name  from  Anti- 
phlogistine to  something  more  nearly  speakable. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  tell  your  excited  patient 
to  get  this  superior  product  and  then  discover 
how  your  tongue  refused  to  tell  it  without  a 
stammer  or  a  stutter?  But,  name  or  no  name, 
it  is  a  good  product  and  has  saved  thousands  of 
doctors  from  the  old  disagreeable  poultices  and 
the  danger  of  chilling  their  patients. 

— Among  the  several  changes  making  or  hav- 
ing been  made  in  homeopathic  journals  is  the 
return  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sutherland  to  the  Editor- 
in-chief-ship  of  the  New  England  Medical  Gaz- 
ette. With  no  thought  of  casting  any  oblique  or 
sinister  reference  upon  the  most  recent  editors — 
for  we  believe  they  did  well  with  their  charge — 
we  feel  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  permitted 
Sutherland  to  resign,  at  the  time  he  did,  from 
the  editorship  of  the  New  England  Medical  Gaz- 
ette. Dr.  Sutherland  is  a  born  editor,  one  of  the 
remnant  few  medical  editors  who  consider  good 
English  a  sine  qua  non.  Added  to  this  is  his 
wonderful  ability  of  penetrating  to  the  core  of 
involved  problems,  and  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness — as  was  so  very  manifest  during  his 
presidency  of  the  American  Institute.  We  wel- 
come him  back  to  his  old  place  on  the  tripod ;  and 
may  it  be  a  long  day  before  he  is  again  per- 
mitted to  resign. 

— From  Chicago  we  learn  that  Dr.  Ch. 
Gatchell  has  withdrawn  from  all  journalistic 
work. 
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AT  the  annual  ( preliminary )  meeting  of  the 
Institute's  Executive  Committee  at  the  Man- 
hattan in  New  York,  together  with  the  Interna- 
tional Homeopathic  Congress  Committee,  it  was 
arranged  to  have  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  meet  at  Atlantic  City  from  Sept. 
10  to  16.  The  Executive  Committee  present  con- 
sisted of  President  Green,  Vice-Presidents  Dewey 
and  Sawyer,  Treasurer  T.  Franklin  Smith,  and 
Registrar  J.  Richey  Horner.  The  latter  also  im- 
personated (officially)  Gatchell.  Secretary,  who 
was  detained  in  Chicago  at  this  time  with  matters 
more  agreeable  in  the  contemplation  and  realiza- 
tion than  a  visit  to  New  York.  The  International 
Homeopathic  Congress  Committee  consisted  of 
Drs.  Sutherland,  Biggar.  Custis  and  McClelland. 
In  brief:  The  Institute  opens  on  Monday  at  3 
o'clock.  At  5,  the  International  Congress  takes 
charge,  organizing,  electing  officers,  etc.     Each 


day  from  10  to  1  o'clock  the  International  Con- 
gress will  be  in  session  ;  and  the  remainder  of  tin- 
day  will  be  given  over  to  the  Institute,  or  its  Sec- 
tional Sections.  On  the  first  working  day  the 
subject  will  be  Homeopathy:  on  the  second. 
Materia  Medica  ;  third.  Clinical  Medicine;  fourth, 
Sanitary  Science  and  Pediatrics.  Foreign  papers 
are  read  at  morning  sessions.  Monday  evening 
will  have  the  customary  addresses  of  welcome, 
etc. ;  Tuesday  evening  is  set  apart  for  the  Memor- 
ial Services.  Friday  evening  is  the  Local  Com- 
mittee's night  for  entertaining,  etc.  Each  Sec- 
tional Society  will  have  about  nine  hours  of  time; 
and  the  O.,  O.  ec  L.  will  be  given  very  nearly 
twenty-two  hours  if  they  will  come  in  and  be 
good. 


THE  Third  Annual  Announcement  of  the 
American  Post-Graduate  School  Corre- 
spondence Courses  (Chicago)  lies  before  us,  with 
its  attractive  appeals  to  all  those  who  wish  to  add 
to  their  knowledge  and  income  by  bettering  them- 
selves in  a  post-graduate  correspondence  course. 
Any  kind  of  medicine  can  be  learned  at  so  much 
per.  Flomeopathv  is  especially  taught  by  "P>.  A. 
Beatty,  M.  D.,  M.  H.  T.,  now  'Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  Hering  Medical  College  (the 
true  Homeopathic  Sch<  10I)  ;  late  Professor  of 
Homeopathic  MateriaMedica  in  National  Medical 
University ;  formerly  Professor  of  Gynecology  in 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  Chicago." 


IT  occurs  to  us  if  Dr.  Beatty  is  truly  a 
homeopath  and  a  graduate  of  Hering  College, 
that  he  ought  to  get  out  of  this  palpable  diploma 
shop;  and  that  Allen  ought  not  to  carry  this  man 
in  the  Hering  faculty.  Take  it  any  way  you 
like  and  the  scheme  looks  dubious.  By  the  bye, 
isn't  the  National  Medical  University  the  former 
Rogers'  school  which  taught  everything  from 
corns  to  caruncuke?  This  must  have  been  a  fine 
school  to  learn  true  homeopathy  in  or  to  teach  it 
in;  and  what  a  wonderful  help  it  must  have  been 
to  be  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  an  Osteopathic 
school !  To  test  the  thing  a  bit  we  made  appli- 
cation under  our  own  proper  name  and  residence 
for  price  and  so  forth  of  the  homeopathic  course ; 
in  due  time  we  received  a  circular  letter  inform- 
ing of  the  time  needed  to  teach  us  all  there  was 
in  homeopathy  and  the  price.  There  was  never 
a  word  or  whisper  of  a  word  to  indicate  that  this 
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homeopathic  expert  had  ever  heard  of  us.  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  aggregation  is  a  lady,  judg- 
ing by  her  half-tone  engraving,  but  who  deliber- 
ately signs  her  official  name  with  a  masculine 
Christian  prefix.  This  may  be  clever  and  smart 
and  "chique"  in  ordinary  epistolary  stunts,  but  it 
smacks  decidedly  of  double-entendre  when  used 
in  an  official  document. 


Mdgnesia  Carbonica .   A  Practical  Study. 

BY  P.  W.  SHEDD,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  concordancer  of  magnesia  carbonica  as 
•developed  bv  Boenninghausen  will  rather  broaden 
the  range  of  a  drug,  whose  "green  diarrhea  stool 
like  the  scum  of  a  frog-pond"  is  often  the  sole 
indication  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  In  Boen- 
ninghausen's  nomenclature  we  have  as  concord- 
ants  : 

PARTS  OF  BODY  AND  ORGANS. 

Calc.  c,  caust,  graph.,  kali  carb.,  mere, 
natrum  m.,  phos.,  puis.,  sepia,  silica,  sulphur. 

SENSATIONS   AND   COMPLAINTS. 

General  and  Particular :  Bella.,  calc.  c,  caust., 
kali  carb.,  mere,  natrum  m.,  phos.,  puis.,  sepia, 
stannum,  sulphur.     Skin  :  dulc,  mere. 

SLEEP  AND    DREAMS. 

Arsenicum,  mix  vom.,  phos. 

AGGRAVATIONS,    AMELIORATIONS. 

Lyc,  puis.,  sepia. 

CONCORDANCER. 

Merc,  phos.,  puis.,  sepia,  silica. 

Analysis  of  the  above,  taking  first  the  primary 
allied  drugs,  given :  Caust.,  phos.,  puis.,  sep., 
sulph.  The  secondary:  Bell.,  calc.  c,  dulc, 
graph.,  kali  c,  lyc,  mere,  nat.  m.,  mix  vom., 
silica,  stannum.  Any  remedy  that  gathers  about 
it  this  imposing  polychrestic  array,  deserves  a 
better  epitaph  than : 

"Green  diarrheic  stool  like  the  scum  of  a  frog- 
pond,"  even  if  the  drug  be  less  frequently  indi- 
cated than  others. 

Magnesia  carbonica  is  one  of  Hahnemann's 
antipsorics,  used  by  him  in  the  24th  and  30th 
potencies.  Its  two  great  spheres  of  activity  are 
neural  and  gastro-intestinal.  It  is  most  often 
useful  in  women  and  children;  occasionallv  in 
menstrual  disorders.     Women  worn  out  with  care 


and  worry,  household  or  business  drudges  (their 
nerves  worn  threadbare),  afflicted  with  char- 
acteristic lightning-like  neuralgias ;  or,  puny  chil- 
dren with  Hie  characteristic  diarrhea  with  colicky 
pain  and  gripes,  always  worse  from  milk — not  un- 
frequently  call  for  the  carbonate  of  magnesium. 
The  magnesias  form  a  neuro-tonic  group,  and  the 
word,  neuralgia,  should  at  once  lead  to  an  investi- 
gation of  these  remedies. 

According  to  Kent  it  is  a  most  important  pre- 
tubercular  drugs — pre-tubercular  marasmus:  "a 
kind  of  marasmus  that  you  will  puzzle  over  and 
worry  about  if  you  do  not  know  this  medicine. 
The  child  does  not  undergo  repair,  he  loses  flesh 
and  the  muscles  become  flabby  as  if  some  serious 
diseases  were  coming.  Finally  the  child  emaci- 
ates and  the  back  of  the  head  begins  to  sink  in  as 
if  from  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum.  The  appetite 
increases  for  milk,  meat,  animal  broths,  yet  they 
are  not  digested,  and  when  milk  is  taken  in  quan- 
tity it  continually  passes  the  bowel  in  a  stool  like 
white  potter's-clay  or  like  putty.  It  is  not  hard, 
does  not  run,  but  is  pasty,  looking  as  if  it  could  be 
molded  into  any  shape." 

Most  magnesia  carb.  symptoms  come  on  at 
night ;  while  at  rest ;  compelling  the  patient  to  get 
up  and  walk  about.  There  is  also  periodicity — ■ 
every  second  day,  every  three  weeks,  the  latter 
aggravation  very  characteristic. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Nerves. — Lightning-like  pains  in  left-sided 
facial  neuralgia,  or  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  compelling  the  patient  to  move  about. 

Right  shoulder  painful ;  cannot  raise  it.  (San- 
guinaria  ferrum,  left  shoulder.) 

Neuralgia  <^  from  repose  or  warmth  of  the 
bed,  ^>  by  walking,  by  warm  air. 

Sudden,  violent  cocevgeal  neuralgia. 

Digestive  Tract. — Griping  colic  precedes  a 
diarrhea  of  frothy,  green,  sour,  stool  like  frog- 
pond  scum. 

Stool  sour,  sweat  sour,  whole  body  sour 
(rheum.) 

Sickly  children.^  from  milk,  which  is  vomited 
undigested ;  child's  mouth  is  full  of  small  ulcers. 

-Lacerating  toothache,  jumping  from  one  tooth 
td  another;  in  pregnancy;  ^>  by  moving  about, 
<^  at  night,  in  bed. 

Sexual  Organs. — Menses  early,  profuse  (or 
late,  scanty),  flowing  more  at  night,  and  never 
during  uterine  pains  ;  apt  to  be  dark,  pitch-like. 


COM  PARIS!  INS. 


MAGNESl  \    CARB. 

Predominantly     left-sided.      Inclination     for     the 

open  air. 
I  Teat  or  sweat  with  aversion  to  uncover. 
Want  of  thirst  predominates. 
Menses  too  late,  scanty,  short. 
<^  during  rest. 


CALCAREA  CARB. 

Right-sided.      Aversion  to  the  open  air. 
Heat  or  sweat  with  inclination  to  uncover. 
Thirst  predi  uninates. 

Menses  predominantly  too  early,  profuse,  long. 
<^  during  rest. 
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MAGNESIA   CARD. 

Lightning-like  neuralgias. 
Symptoms  <  at  night 
<^  from  milk. 
Diarrheic. 

Menses  flow  more  at  night. 

Dark,    spare,    thin     (women)  ;    highly    nervous 
temperament. 

MAGNESIA   CARB. 

Diarrheic ;   characteristic    frog-scum   stool. 

Negative. 

Negative. 

Negative. 

Puny   marasmatic,    pretubercular   children,   with 

white  clayey  stools. 
Everything  sour :  stool,  sweat,  vomitus. 
Neural  symptoms :  localized ;  lightning-like  pains 

causing  patient  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 

MAGNESIA   CARB. 

Lightning-like   neuralgic   pain,    <^    left    side, 
from  uncovering,  from  draughts,  when  at  rest. 

Oftener  indicated  in  women. 

Left-sided. 

Worn-out  women,  and  dark-haired,  sensitive  in- 
dividuals, spare  and  thin. 

MAGNESIA    CARB. 

Left  side. 

Children  and  women. 

Inclination  for  motion. 

Sexual  desire  too  weak. 

<C  from  uncovering  the  head. 

^>  from  stove-warmth. 

MAGNESIA   CARB. 

Left  side ;  particularly  lower  left,  upper  right. 

Wakes  too  early. 

Appetite  for  bread  and  butter. 

<^  from  cold. 

<^  from  uncovering. 

MAGNESIA   CARB. 

Blondes  (comparatively). 
Inclination  for  open  air. 
First  chill,  then  heat. 
Menses  too  short,  scanty. 
<^  after  sleep. 
<^   wet  weather. 

MAGNESIA   CARB. 

Left  side.     Rending  pain  upwards. 
Inclination  for  open  air. 
Want  of  thirst  predominates. 
Desire  for  meat. 
Sexual  desire  too  weak. 
<^   in  dry  weather. 

MAGNESIA    CARB. 

Defective  assimilation,  hungry  vet  emaciated. 
Puny,   rickety,   marasmatic,   pre-tubercular   chil- 
dren. 
Neuralgic  pains  compel  patient  to  move. 
Inclination  for  open  air. 
<^  from  milk. 
Menses  too  early,  profuse  (or  late,  scanty). 


CAUSTICUM. 

Neuralgic  pain  drawing,  tearing. 
Symptoms  <^  at  night. 
<^  from  coffee. 
Costive. 

No  menstrual  flow  at  night. 

Dark-haired;  rigid  fiber;  lymphatic,  torpid  tem- 
perament. 

MAGNESIA  MUR. 

Costive ;  characteristic  crumbly  sheep-dung  stool. 

A  liver  remedy. 

Palpitation  >  lying  on  the  left  side, 
from  sea-bathing. 

Puny,  rickety  children  with  hepatic  troubles  and 
eruptions  about  the  eyes. 

No  sourness. 

Neural  symptoms  :  general  hyperesthesia  and  un- 
easiness. 

MAGNESIA  PHOS. 

Shifting,  boring,  crampy  pains,  >  from  heat, 
pressure,  bending  double. 

Oftener  indicated  in  men. 

Right-sided. 

Thin,  emaciated  persons  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament ;  dark  complexion. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Right  side. 

Seniles. 

Aversion  to  motion. 

Sexuality  generally  strong. 

]>   from  uncovering  the  head. 

<^  from  stove-warmth. 

PULSATILLA. 

Right  side  ;  particularly  lower  right,  upper  left. 

Wakes  too  late. 

Aversion  to  bread,  especially  rve. 

^>   from  cold. 

^>  from  uncovering. 

SEPIA. 

Brunettes. 

Aversion  to  open  air. 

First  heat,  then  chill. 

Menses  too  long  (profuse  or  scanty). 

^>  after  interrupted  sleep. 

^>  wet  weather. 

SILICA. 

Right  side.     Rending  pain  downward. 

Aversion  to  open  air. 

Thirst  predominates. 

Aversion  to  meat. 

Sexual  desire  too  strong. 

^>  in  wet  weather. 

SULPHUR. 

Ditto. 

Child  looks  dried-up,  skin  hangs  in  folds,  yellow, 
wrinkled,  flabby. 

Motion  ^>  the  pains  in  head,  hips,  knee,  hemor- 
rhoids. 

<^  in  the  open  air. 

<^  from  milk. 

Menses  generally  too  late,  too  short. 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF         HASCH1SCH. 


Haschisch    hallucinations. 


BY   II.    E.    GOWERS. 


In  the  eleventh  century  lived  a  fanatical  Syrian 
sect  who,  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
haschisch,  a  native  preparation  of  a  plant  called 
Indian  hemp,  committed  many  secret  murders 
and  fought  recklessly  against  the  Crusaders. 

To-day  many  natives  of  Eastern  lands  fortify 
themselves  with  soifie  form  or  the  other — hasch- 
isch, bhang,  gunjah,  or  churrus — of  this  drug. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  modern  European 
medical  practice,  without,  however,  very  con- 
sistent or  satisfactory  results. 

A  small  dose  of  Indian  hemp  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  and  gives  an  increase  of 
appetite;  an  overdose  gives  rise  to  strange  errors 
of  perception  as  to  time  and  place,  the  patient's 
heart-beats  are  much  accelerated,  intense  thirst  is 
generated,  and  often  hallucinations  of  a  most 
strange  nature  follow. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  ''Lands  of  the  Sara- 
cen," gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects 
produced  on  his  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Carter 
Harrison,  and  himself  by  a  teaspoonful  of  paste 
made  from  a  mixture  of  the  dried  leaves  of  can- 
nabis  indica   (Indian  heihp),  sugar,  and  spices. 


About  four  hours  after  the  haschisch  was  taken 
Mr.  Harrison  suddenly  shrieked  with  laughter, 
and  exclaimed  excitedly : 

"Oh,  ye  gods  !  I  am  a  locomotive  !" 
And  then  for  over  two  hours  he  continued  to 
pace  to  and  fro  the  room  in  measured  strides,  ex- 
haling his  breath  in  violent  jets,  and  when  he 
spoke  dividing  his  words  into  syllables,  each  of 
which  he  brought  out  with  a  jerk,  at  the  same 
time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides,  as  if  they 
were  the  cranks  of  imaginary  wheels. 

Mr.  Taylor's  hallucination  was  of  a  far  more 
varied  nature.  He  fancied  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  He  wished  to  ascend 
it,  and  was  immediately  at  the  top.  Looking 
down  it  seemed  built  of  plugs  of  Cavendish  to- 
bacco. Then  other  and  stranger  illusions  fol- 
lowed, lie  was  moving  over  the  desert  in  a 
barque  of  mother-of-pearl,  studded  with  jewels 
of  surpassing  size  and  lustre,  and  soon  reached 
a  waterless  land  of  green  and  flowery  lawns, 
where  honey  was  drawn  up  in  dripping  pitchers. 
Later,  when  the  drug  began  to  make  itself  more 
powerfully  felt,  the  visions  were  more  grotesque 
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and  of  a  less  agreeable  nature.  His  body  seemed 
twisted  into  various  shapes,  and  yet  he  had  to 
laugh;  his  mouth  and  throat  were  as  dry  as  if 
made  of  brass ;  his  tongue  seemed  a  bar  of  rusty 
iron.  The  excited  blood  rushed  through  his 
frame  with  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  mighty 
waters ;  it  was  projected  into  his  eyes  so  that  he 
could  not  see,  and  beat  thickly  in  his  ears.  His 
heart  seemed  bursting.  He  tore  open  his  vest 
and  tried  to  count  the  pulsations ;  but  there  were 
two  hearts  beating,  one  at  the  rate  of  one  thou- 


He  saw  horns  terminating  in  foliage;  webbed 
hands ;  whimsical  beings,  with  the  feet  of  his 
armchair  for  legs  and  dial  plates  for  eyeballs ; 
enormous  noses,  dancing  the  cachuca  while 
mounted  on  chickens'  legs.  He  imagined  he  was 
the  parakeet  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  imi- 
tated, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  voice  and 
cries  of  that  bird.  Then  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  he  sketched  these  gruesome  creatures  on 
the  backs  of  letters,  cards,  or  any  handy  piece 
of  paper.    He  found,  when  the  effects  of  the  drug 


HE    WAS    MOVING    OVER    THE    DESERT    IN    A    BARQUE    OF    MOTHER-OF-PEARL.' 


sand  beats  per  minute,  the  other  with  a  slow,  dull 
motion.    Finally  he  slept  for  thirty  hours. 

Another  great  traveller  in  the  East,  according 
to  Theophile  Gautier,  says  that  after  a  large  dose 
of  haschisch  two  images  of  each  object  were  re- 
flected on  each  retina  and  produced  a  perfect 
symmetry.  Then  all  kinds  of  Pantagruelic 
dreams  passed  through  his  fancy.  Goatsuckers, 
storks,  striped  geese,  unicorns,'  griffins,  night- 
mares, all  the  menageries  of  monstrous  dreams, 
trotted,  jumped,  flew,  or  glided  through  the  room. 


were  past,  that  one  of  his  frantically-drawn 
sketches  bore  the  inscription :  "An  animal  of  the 
Future."  It  represented  a  living  locomotive  with 
a  swan's  neck  terminating  in  the  jaws  of  a  ser- 
pent, whence  issued  jets  of  smoke,  with  two 
monstrous  jaws  composed  of  wheels  and  pulleys ; 
each  pair  of  paws  had  a  pair  of  wings,  and  on 
the  tail  of  this  fearsome  creature  was  seated  the 
Mercury  of  the  ancients. 

"Take  care;  you're  spilling  me!"  emphatically 
exclaimed  another  experimenter,  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones, 
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a  few  hours  after  taking  ten  grains  of  haschisch. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man?"  asked  the 
friend  who  with  him  in  his  bedroom. 

"Stupid,  you'll  spill  me!  Can't  you  see  I'm 
an  inkstand,  and  that  you'll  have  the  ink  all  over 
the  white  counterpane'?" 

And  for  an  hour,  in  the  person  of  an  inkstand, 
he  opened  and  shut  his  brass  cover  —it  had  a 


he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  but 
twenty  minutes,  the  illusion  was  temporarily  dis- 
pelled. .  .  .  Then  suddenly  the  watch  began  to 
expand,  and  ticked  like  the  pulsations  of  a  world. 
He  seized  a  pencil  with  the  intention  of  taking 
notes,  but  his  liihbs  became  convulsed,  his  toes 
shrank  within  his  slippers,  his  fingers  became  the 
long  legs  of  a  convulsed  spider,  and  the  pencil 


ALL  THE  MENAGERIES  OF  MONSTROUS  DREAMS  TROTTED,  JUMPED,  FLEW,  OR  GLIDED 
THROUGH  THE  ROOM." 


hinge — shook  himself,  and  both  saw  and  felt  the 
ink  splash  against  his  glass  sides. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  haschisch, 
previously  mentioned,  is  to  make  everything  ap- 
pear a  great  way  off  and  a  few  seconds  seem  so 
many  hours,  or  even  weeks.  Aifiong  the  many 
strange  illusions  experienced  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  these  distorted  ideas  of  time  and  distance 
play  a  prominent  part.  He  says  that  his  room 
became  larger  and  larger,  and  the  skulls  of  ani- 
mals that  ornamented  his  study  walls  became 
colossal,  and  seemed  monsters  of  the  oolitic  am". 
He  seemed  to  have  been  staring  at  them  for 
years,  but,  looking  at  his  watch  and  finding  that 


dropped  with  a  thunder-like  crash.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  beheld  a  sublime  spec- 
tacle. The  horizon  was  infinitely  removed ;  the 
sunset  had  marked  it  out  with  myriads  of  fiery 
circles,  revolving,  mingling  together,  expanding, 
and  then  changing  into  an  aurora  which  shot  up 
into  the  zenith  and  fell  down  in  sparks  and 
splashes  among  some  trees,  which  became  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  landscape  continued  to 
expand.  The  trees  shot  higher  and  higher  until 
their  mingled  branches  o'erspread  the  gradually- 
darkening  sky.  With  a  mighty  effort  of  the  will, 
he  managed  to  look  at  the  watch  again,  and  dis- 
covered that  but  twenty-five  minutes  had  passed. 
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He  then  screamed,  "Twenty-five  minutes, 
twenty-five  days,  twenty-five  months,  twenty-five 
years,  twenty-five  centuries,  twenty-five  aeons. 
Now  I  know  it  all.  I  have  discovered  the  elixir 
of  life;  I  shall  live  for  ever."  As  his  heart  was 
beating  very  fast,  he  tried  to  count  his  pulse. 
The  throbs  were  like  the  heaving  of  mountains ; 
as  he  counted  "One,  two,  three,"  they  became 
"one,  two,  three  centuries."  and  he  shrieked  at 
the  thought  of  having  lived  from  all  eternity  and 


with  a  crash  that  made  every  bone  in  his  body 
vibrate  as  if  struck  by  ten  thousand  hammers.. 
The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  rosy  face  ex- 
panded to  the  size  of  a  balloon,  and  away  she 
went  like  lightning  while  he  stood  applauding  in 
the  midst  of  thousands  of  fairy  lamps,  which  he 
noticed  were  glow-worms.  He  drank  the  coffee, 
which  caused  sensations  of  insupportable  heat, 
and  found  that  forty  minutes  had  gone  by  since 
he  took  the  haschisch.     He  then  went  to  bed — a 


"the  cup  seemed  a  huge  tankard,  beautifully  chased  all  over  with  dragons.' 


of  going  to  live  to  all  eternity  in  a  palace  of 
colored  stalactites,  supported  by  shafts  of  emer- 
ald resting  on  a  sea  of  gold.  ...  A  servant 
brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  says  the  cup 
seemed  a  huge  tankard,  beautifully  chased  all 
over  with  dragons  that  extended  all  round  the 
world.  The  girl  appeared  to  stand  for  an  hour 
smiling  and  hesitating  where  to  place  the  cup,  as 
the  table  was  strewn  with  papers.  He  then  re- 
moved a  few  papers,  and  heaved  a  sigh  that  dis- 
sipated the  dragons  and  made  odors  fall  in 
showers  of  rain ;  the  servant  put  down  the  cup 


difficult  undertaking,  as  his  legs  seemed  so  very 
long.  On  undressing,  his  clothes  flew  away  into 
space.  As  he  got  into  bed  it  extended,  and  his 
body  covered  the  whole  earth.  Then  followed  a 
sense  of  indescribable  pain  all  over  his  body ;  his 
skin  seemed  to  move  to  and  fro  upon  his  flesh, 
his  head  swelled  to  to  an  awful  size,  and,  finally, 
his  body  parted  in  two  from  head  to  foot.  .  .  . 
Unlike  most  persons,  Mr.  Hibbard  felt  in  his 
usual  good  health  the  next  morning. 

As  will   have  been  noticed   from  the  last  ex- 
perience, the  intoxicating  effect  of  haschisch  is 
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not  continual ;  but,  like  madness,  has  its  short 
lucid  intervals.  The  doctor  whose  sensations  are 
•described  below  says  that  his  attack  was  easily 
divisible  into  three  stages,  each  increasing  in 
strength  and  weirdness,  and  that  there  was  a 
brief  period  of  comparative  sanity  between  each. 
He  distinctly  saw  within  himself  the  drug  he 
had   chewed:    it    looked    like   an    emerald,    from 


ear  with  perfect  distinctness.  For  fear  of  razing 
the  walls  and  bursting  like  a  bomb  he  dared  not 
speak.  More  than  five  hundred  clocks  (in 
reality,  one)  chimed  the  hour.  He  swam  in  an 
ocean  of  sound,  wherein  beautiful  passages  from 
the  operas  floated  like  islets  of  light.  He  felt  as 
a  sponge  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  every  instant 
waves  of  happiness  washed  over  him.   entering 


"  HE    DISTINCTLY    SAW    WITHIN    HIMSELF    THE    DRUG    HE    HAD    CHEWED. 


which  thousands  of  sparks  were  emitted.  His 
eyelashes  grew  rapidly,  and  when  about  two  feet 
long  twisted  themselves  like  golden  threads 
around  little  ivory  wheels,  which  whirled  rap- 
idly. Half  animals  and  half  plants  his  friends 
appeared ;  and  a  pensive  ibis  standing  on  one  leg 
addressed  a  discourse  on  music  in  Italian,  which 
the  haschisch  delivered  in  Spanish.  Later,  after 
a  clear  interval,  his  hearing  was  wonderfully  de- 
veloped. He  could  hear  the  sound  of  color — 
green,   red,   blue,   and   yellow   sounds   struck   his 


and  departing  through  his  pores,  for  he  had  be- 
come permeable,  and  even  to  the  smallest  capil- 
lary vessel  his  whole  being  was  filled  with  the 
color  of  the  fantastic  medium  in  which  he  was 
plunged.  .  .  .  According  to  his  calculations  this 
stage  must  have  lasted  three  hundred  years,  for 
the  sensations  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
and  potently  that  the  real  appreciation  of  time 
was  impossible.  When  the  attack  was  over  he 
found  that  it  had  lasted  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ! 
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A   flea  for  the   More  Extended  Study  of  Oph- 
thalmology by  Medical  Men. 

BY  A.  A.  BRADBURNE,  M.   D. 

The  practice  and  study  of  eyework,  for  many 
reasons,  is  a  subject  neglected  both  by  the  student 
of  medicine  and  the  fully-qualified  practitioner, 
with  the  natural  result  that  it  has  drifted  to  a 
.great  extent  into  other  channels — viz.,  the  oph- 
thalmic specialist  and  the  quack,  the  latter  calling 
himself  "optician."  The  reasons  for  such  appear 
to  be  the  following :  ( I )  The  essential  difficulties 
which  it  presents  to  the  student,  which  are  really 
nmre  apparent  than  real.  (2)  The  lack  of  teach- 
ing which  exists  in  many  medical  schools.  (3) 
The  fact  of  it  not  being  a  compulsory  subject. 

(4)  The  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  examiners  or 
any  special  examination  being  set  on  the  subject. 

(5)  The  high  fees  charged  by  specialists,  which 
drives  patients  to  cheaper  sources,  leaving  many 
no  choice  between  the  hospitals  and  the  quack 
optician. 

That  the  study  and  practice  of  eyework  be- 
longs rightly  to  the  domain  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  only  too  plainly  seen  in  the  deleterious 
results  which  follow  on  improper  treatment  or 
total  lack  of  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  the  eye  is  heir.  It  is 
•correctly  said  that  "the  eye  is  the  window  of  the 
soul,"  and,  speaking  medically,  it  can  as  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  window  through  which  the  light 
of  reason  can  disclose  the  solution  of  many  mys- 
teries. To  the  careful  and  experienced  physi- 
cian the  eye  reveals  numberless  signs ;  externally, 
those  of  health,  of  mental  anxiety,  of  the  turn 
for  better  or  worse  after  serious  crises,  are  all  too 
well  known,  and  those  who  can  search  its  depths 
find  revealed  within  a  mine  of  information. 
Every  student  knows  how  much  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  is  necessary  in  cases  of  vomit- 
ing and  headaches,  yet  how  few  would  think  such 
to  be  just  as  necessary  in  cases  simulating  lupus 
•where  the  presence  of  syphilitic  choroidal  lesions 
would  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  which  is  so  often 
■difficult  in  the  tertiary  manifestations  of  syphilis. 
In  nerve  affections  all  know  the  importance  and 
value  of  an  examination  of  the  optic  disc,  and  yet 
how  few  seem  to  find  any  relation  between  ocular 
affections  and  spinal  curvature,  though  it  may 
dawn  on  them  in  neurasthenic  cases  to  have  their 
patients'  eyesight  examined. 


The  student,  amongst  other  reasons,  alleges  his 
want  of  knowledge  to  arise  from  the  difficulty 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope : 
but  when  all  is  said,  it  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  to 
use  as  the  microscope,  and  for  one  student  who 
possesses  an  ophthalmoscope,  ten  possess  a  micro- 
scope. 

Again,  in  general  practice  the  eye  is  the  last 
thing  to  which  the  physician  turns  for  aid  in 
diagnosis  or  treatment.  He  carefully  examines 
the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  etc.,  but  sends  his  patient 
to  someone  else  to  examine  the  eye,  so  very  often 
the  patient  goes  to  a  quack.  In  endeavoring  to 
impress  on  others  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  eyework,  one  is  not  detracting  from  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  specialists,  as  it  can  still  be  left 
to  them  to  guide  us  in  our  treatment;  we  only 
want  to  learn  to  diagnose,  and  the  more  we  know 
about  the  eye,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  lines  of  treatment  suggested  by  the  special- 
ist. Very  few  medical  men  who  send  their  eye 
cases  to  the  specialist  are  fit  or  able  to  superin- 
tend the  specialist's  advice  as  to  treatment.  How 
many  of  them  can  recognize  the  signs  of  atropine 
catarrh,  and  know  it  is  time  to  stop  the  special 
treatment;  or  the  signs  of  increased  tension,  the 
precursor  of  glaucoma  which  insidiously  creeps 
on ;  or  how  many  can  tell  when  a  cataract  is  ripe, 
and  the  patient  ready  to  return  to  have  it  removed 
by  the  specialist  ?  All  this  incompetence  tends 
more  and  more  to  drive  patients  to  others  who 
can  see  and  treat  them  at  less  expense.  It  ex- 
plains, proioably,  why  so  many  of  our  English  pa- 
tients prefer  to  visit  Continental  specialists,  where 
they  find  the  combination  of  personal  attention 
and  moderate  fees. 

Finally,  the  science  of  ophthalmology  possesses 
intrinsic  and  unique  features  of  exceptionally  at- 
tractive and  instructive  value  over  the  other 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  that  it  is 
purely  scientific ;  there  is  no  guess-work  about 
what  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals,  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  faulty  or  defective  diagnostic  instru- 
ments, no  conglomeration  of  obscure  signs  or 
symptoms  forming  a  chaotic  whole  out  of  which 
we  have  to  hazard  an  improbable  possible  diag- 
nosis. Such,  then,  is  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  eye ;  and  of  similar  simplicity,  as  far  as  such 
can  exist  in  therapeutics,  is  the  treatment,  mak- 
ing the  result  a  reward  undreamt  of  by  those  un- 
learned in  the  art  of  ophthalmology. 
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On  Phosphaturia  and  Oxaluria.* 

BY   DUDLEY  WRIGHT,   M.    D. 

The  importance  of  oxaluria  and  phosphaturia 
chiefly  arises  from  two  sets  of  circumstances: 
first,  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  patient  of  the 
excretion  of  the  salts;  second,  the  ulterior  effects 
brought  about  by  a  train  of  circumstances  which 
eventually  lead  to  the  formation  of  calculus  in  the 
urinary  tract. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  immediate  effects  are 
twofold,  viz.,  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus, which  is  of  course  a  familiar  subject  to  all; 
and  also  certain  accompanying  symptoms,  partly 
mental  and  partly  physical,  which  the  older  writ- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  phosphatic  and  oxalic  acid  diathesis  re- 
spectively. 

Whether  the  older  observers  were  quite  right 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  came 
under  their  notice,  we  need  not  closely  consider 
at  the  present  moment.  It  remains,  however,  that 
the  excretion  of  these  chemical  bodies  in  the  solid 
form  is  a  departure  from  health  which  is  liable 
to  be  of  serious  moment  to  the  patient,  and  we 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  aim  at  its  preven- 
tion. 

Our  powers  in  this  direction  must  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  limited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fac- 
tors which  play  the  leading  part  in  begetting  this 
pathological  state,  and  it  is  to  this  point  of  the 
matter  that  I  shall  chiefly  address  myself  in  open- 
ing this  discussion. 

I. — Oxalic  Acm. 

This  acid  is  found  in  many  of  our  food  stuffs, 
notably  tea,  rhubarb,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  cocoa. 
When  these  foods  are  taken  in  quantities,  the 
oxalic  acid  will  appear  in  the  urine  as  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 

Cases  of  oxaluria  brought  about  by  the  inges- 
tion of  such  articles  of  diet  are  easily  cured  by 
refraining  from  the  offending  agents. 

It  is,  however,  those  in  whom  no  such  cause 
can  be  shown  to  exist  that  a  difficulty  is  likely  to 
arise. 

Much  light  is  shed  on  these  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Helen  Baldwin. 

This  experimenter  fed  dogs  on  meat  combined 
with  excessive  quantities  of  glucose.     A  condition 

*  Read  before  the  Therapeutical   Society  (Br.    Homeo.  Re- 
view)- 


of  mucous  gastritis  with  fermentation,  both  gas- 
tric and  intestinal,  was  engendered,  associated 
with  an  absence  of  HC1  excretion.  Accompany- 
ing this  was  marked  oxaluria. 

Mayer  gave  40  grs.  of  grape  sugar  to  a  rabbit, 
and  found  in  its  urine  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  glucose  may 
give  rise  to  oxalic  acid  as  a  fermentation  pro^ 
duct,  and  it  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  carbohydrates  pass  into  the  portal  vein  in 
the  form  of  glucose,  and  that  this  undergoes 
oxidation  into  glucuronic  acid,  which  again  in  the 
liver  is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid.  This  again  can 
probably  be  oxidized  further  when  in  the  blood 
stream  into  simpler  products,  and  I  mention  this 
as  another  instance  of  the  vast  importance  of  per- 
fect oxidation  processes  as  a  means  of  blood  puri- 
fication. 

A  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  speaking  of  phosphaturia,  is  that  oxalic  acid  is 
normally  held  in  solution  by  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  regarding 
oxaluria  which  Dr.  Helen  Baldwin  has  come  to 
as  a  result  of  her  experimental  work. 

1.  As  varying  amounts  of  calcium  oxalate  may 
lie  held  in  solution  in  the  urine,  conclusions  based 
upon  the  presence  or  number  of  calcium  crystals 
found  therein  are  of  no  real  value  as  an  indication 
of  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present. 

2.  An  ordinary  mixed  diet  regularly  contains* 
traces  of  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid  ingested  with 
the  food  may  be  absorbed  and  reappear  in  the 
urine. 

4.  The  normal  daily  excretion  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  urine  fluctuates  with  the  amount  taken  in 
food. 

5.  In  health  no  oxalic  acid,  or  only  a  trace,  is 
formed  in  the  body,  but  that  present  in  the  urine 
has  been  ingested  with  the  food. 

6.  In  certain  clinical  disturbances  which  are 
associated  with  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  from  the  gastric  juice,  oxalic  acid  is  formed 
in  the  organism. 

7.  This  formation  in  the  organism  is  connected 
with  fermentative  activity  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  prolonged  feeding  of  dogs  with  excessive 
quantities  of  glucose,  together  with  meat,  leads 
eventually  to  a  state  of  oxaluria.  This  experi- 
mental oxaluria  is  associated  with  a  mucous  gas- 
tritis, and  with  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
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the  gastric  contents.  The  oxaluria  and  accom- 
panying gastritis  are  referable  to  fermentation 
induced  by  excessive  feeding  with  sugar,  and  this 
fermentation  is  associated  with  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  gastric  contents. 

8.  The  symptoms  attributed  to  an  oxalic  acid 
diathesis,  with  the  exception  of  those  due  to  local 
irritation  in  the  genito-urinary  tract,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
soluble  oxalates,  but  are  more  likely  to  depend 
on  other  products  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction. 

These  conclusions  throw  some  light  upon  those 
cases  of  melancholia  associated  with  oxaluria,  in 
which  so  much  benefit  accrues  from  large  doses 
of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  probable  that  the  acid  acts  by  preventing 
fermentation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  aids  the 
gastric  juice  in  dealing  properly  with  the  food, 
by  acting  as  a  substitute  for  the  absent  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

II. — Phosphates. 

It  was  Dr.  Prout  who  promulgated  the  theory 
of  the  phosphatic  diathesis.  The  constant  pas- 
sage of  phosphates  in  the  urine  he  associated  with 
a  peculiar  condition  of  ill-health  accompanied  by 
much  nervous  exhaustion,  and  he  brought  for- 
ward cases  in  support  of  his  view.  Sir  William 
Roberts  was  his  chief  opponent,  and  in  summing 
up  his  judgment  on  the  subject  says,  "The  phos- 
phatic diathesis  of  Prout  is  simply  ammoniacal 
urine." 

It  is  probable  that  Roberts  erred  as  much  in 
one  direction  as  Prout  did  in  the  other. 

The  following  are  facts  which  we  cannot  gain- 
say : 

i.  There  are  certain  patients  who  for  years  to- 
gether, but  with  variation  in  quantity,  pass  phos- 
phates as  a  white  sandy  deposit  in  the  urine, 
which  is  usually  alkaline. 

2.  Those  who  pass  this  white  sand  appear  to 
be  in  good  health,  or  are  liable  to  dyspepsia,  much 
as  those  who  pass  uric  acid ;  and  in  some  the  de- 
posit can  be  produced  almost  at  will  by  indulgence 
in  wines  or  articles  of  food,  just  as  that  of  uric 
acid  can  be  in  others.  Dr.  Prout  probably  laid 
too  much  stress  on  nervous  exhaustion  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  his  phosphatic  diathesis,  and 
hence  misled  subsecjuent  investigators,  who  have 
easily  proved  that  excessive  wear  of  the  nervous 
system  is  by  no  means  always  attended  by  in- 
crease of  excretion  of  phosphates. 


I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  urine  is  partly  derived  from  the  earthy 
and  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  is  partly 
a  decomposition  product  of  nuclein  and  lecithin. 
About  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  taken  in  the  food  is  excreted  by  the  intestine. 
The  amount  of  phosphates  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem furnishes  a  very  limited  quantity  of  those 
passed  in  the  urine. 

The  alkaline  phosphates  are  never  precipitated 
in  the  urine,  not  even  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
or  alkalies.  So  they  may  be  present  in  excess  and 
yet  be  invisible.  Calcium  phosphate,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  insoluble  in  water  alone,  requires  for 
its  solution  weak  acids,  e.  g.,  COs  ,  acetic  acid  and 
acid  salts.  In  alkaline  urine  it  will  therefore  be 
precipitated. 

If  the  deposit  of  earthy  phosphate  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  it  is  probable  that  the 
patient  is  debilitated  or  dyspeptic.  The  fixed 
alkali  is  usually  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  and 
its  presence,  according  to  Ralfe,  may  arise  from- 
three  different  causes  :  First,  general  debility  and 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  process,  leading  to 
the  accumulation  of  CO,  in  the  system,  such  as 
occurs  in  convalescents  from  acute  diseases ;  sec- 
ond, lessened  secretion  of  bile,  leading  to  a  reten- 
tion of  alkaline  salts  in  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently their  increased  elimination  in  the  urine; 
thirdly,  the  acids  formed  by  fermentation  changes 
in  the  intestine  or  stomach.  These  belong  to  the 
fatty  acid  series,  and  on  entering  the  system  are 
oxidized  into  CO,  which  unites  with  the  bases 
of  the  alkaline  oxides  to  form  carbonates.  These 
increase  the  alkaninitv  of  the  blood,  and  eventu- 
ally lessen  the  urine  aciditv  and  lead  to  a  deposit 
of  the  earthy  phosphates. 

This  last  form  of  alkaline  urine  is  usually  met 
with  in  debilitated  subjects  and  those  suffering 
from  flatulent  dyspepsia,  especially  that  affecting 
the  small  intestine.  It  is  associated  with  fairly 
distinct  features,  such  as  loss  of  weight,  weari- 
ness, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  flatulence,  fre- 
quent micturition,  more  or  less  sallowness  of  the 
complexion,  sometimes  great  despondency,  urine 
alkaline  or  else  neutral,  or  even  faintly  acid,  de- 
positing phosphates  on  boiling  and  effervescing 
and  the  addition  of  dilute  acids. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  the  conditions  which 
may  lead  to  the  deposit  of  phosphates  and  also 
the  appearance  of  abnormal  quantities  of  oxalate- 
of  lime  in  the  urine,  and  we  have  seen  that  the- 
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two  leading  predisposing  causes  are  imperfect 
oxidation  and  fermentation  changes  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  carbohydrates  are  the 

food  stuffs  most  responsible  for  the  trouble,  prob- 
ably the  sugars  more  than  starches,  though  the 
latter  are  not  to  he  neglected. 

It  is  by  attending  to  the  diet  that  so  much  can 
be  done  in  such  cases,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
deep-breathing  exercises,  and  other  measures, 
such  as  vapor  or  light  baths,  promoting  oxidative 
changes,  will  be  called  for  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  alone 
may  suffice  in  main-  cases  where  no  obvious  error 
in  diet  occurs. 

The  administration  of  small  doses  of  HC1  after 
meals  will  often  help  the  oxaluria  cases,  and  in 
both  these  and  the  phosphate  cases  the  daily  tak- 
ing of  20  grs.  or  more  of  acid  sodium  phosphate, 
by  rendering  the  urine  more  acid,  will  enable  the 
harmful  ingredients  to  be  held  in  solution  and 
thus  pass  'iff  without  doing  harm  to  the  urinary 
tract,  or  tending  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  con- 
cretion. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  all  reference 
to  treatment  by  homeopathic  remedies,  not  for  the 
reason  that  1  think  they  have  no  part  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  conditions,  hut  because  that  side  of 
tlie  subject  may  be  better  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion following  this  paper. 
♦      ♦ 

A  Study  of  a  Cough  with  a  Case.* 

This  is  an  age  of  "labor  saving  machines"  and 
the  indolent  physician  is  on  the  qui  vive.for  one 
to  do  his  work  for  him.  He  buys  repertories 
anil  materia  medicas,  and  soon  offers  them  for 
sale  at  a  great  reduction  and  is  slow  to  buy  more 
of  the  kind.  The  reader  can  see  how  this  pres- 
criber  readily  drifts  away  and  after  a  time  is  skep- 
tical of  homeopathy  and  physicians  as  a  class.  <  In 
the  other  hand,  the  "painstaking"  physician  who 
learns  how  to  differentiate  between  remedies  is 
rewarded  after  prescribing  for  a  cough  as  satis- 
factorily as  if  the  difficulty  had  been  colic.  Every 
remedy,  if  sufficiently  proven,  has  peculiar  symp- 
toms which  distinguish  its  action  in  every  part 
-of  the  b<  >dy. 

Where  the  characteristic  general  symptoms  of 
the  drug  exist  the  selection  is  easy.  I  mean  by 
the  foregoing  expression  the  symptoms  which  ac- 

*  From  a  paper   under    this  title  in   the   Med.  Adv.  by  the 
Hate  Wm.  S.  Gee,  M.  D. 


company  the  drug  in  its  general  action  such  as 
"aggravation  from  motion"  bryonia;  relief  from 
same  in  rhus ;  "better  in  open  air''  of  Pulsatilla. 
These  peculiarities  follow  through  the  proving. 
The  greater  difficulty  is  in  distinguishing  between 
them  when  the  cough  is  about  the  only  symptom 
with  some  peculiarities  of  it  which  the  physician 
is  able  to  elicit.  Here  is  where  his  knowledge  of 
the  remedy  in  detailed  special  action  comes  to  his 
relief.  Neither  will  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  cough  symptoms  be  sufficient.  The  bryonia 
cough  is  "worse  coming  into  a  warm  room''  but 
this  symptom  is  common  to  ant,  cr.  and  nat.  carb. 
Should  he  not  know  this  he  might  give  bryonia 
when  one  of  the  others  was  indicated  and  a  failure 
would  be  the -result. 

But  suppose  he  should  get  one  or  two  more 
symptoms  to  assist  in  making  the  selection  and 
thev  should  be : 

Cough  as  if  arising  from  the  abdomen;  cough 
shaking  the  whole  body  with  involuntary  escape 
of  copious  urine.  Then  he  may  look  for  con- 
stitutional points  and  get : 

Marked  craving  for  acids  (vinegar  acids)  as 
pickles.  If  the  patient  is  a  child,  it  "is  cross  and 
does  not  want  to  be  touched  or  looked  at."  Now 
ant.  cr.  will  stop  this  cough  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  If  the  preparation  is  a  reliable  one  the 
response  will  come  whether  the  3X  or  the  cm. 
potencv  is  used. 

If  these  symptoms  should  be  absent  and  such 
as  these  be  present,  your  selection  is  as  easy : 
Patient  must  spring  up  in  bed  immediately  and 
press  his  hand  on  the  sternum  during  the  cough. 
A  feeling  as  though  the  head  and  chest  would  fly 
to  pieces  on  coughing.  Cough  as  if  coming 
from  the  stomach  with  crawling  and  tickling  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  This  patient  may  be  irri- 
table and  he  annoyed  by  constipation  with  stool 
dry  and  hard  as  if  burnt.  Bryonia  will  as  cer- 
tainly relieve  this  cough  as  did  the  remedy  in  the 
former  case,  but  the  remedies  can  not  be  ex- 
changed with  the  same  result.  You  may  say  that 
some  of  the  above  svmptoms  occur  in  other  reme- 
dies. So  they  do.  The  "head  and  chest,"  etc., 
symptom  occurs  in  mercury  and  others,  but  they 
lack  some  one  of  the  above  group  as  "on  coming 
into  a  warm  room." 

The  patient  "springs  up  in  bed"  in  the  cough 
for  which  hyos.,  puis.,  ars.,  ant.  tart,  or  others 
may  lie  indicated,  hut  they  in  turn  lack  the  same 
symptom  that  is  wanting  in  mercury.     You  may 
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.also  say  that  other  remedies  have  the  symptom 
"involuntary  escape  of  urine  during  the  cough." 
Alum,  ant.  cr.,  canst,  and  squil.,  but  if  you  can 
not  decide  on  this  symptom  alone  as  "involuntary 
•emission  of  urine  in  old  or  withered  people,"  of 
alum;  the  "escape  of  copious  urine,"  of  ant.  cr. ; 
the  "passage  of  drops  of  urine,"  of  canst.;  or  the 
"spurting  of  urine"  and  "sneezes  during  the 
cough"  of  squil.,  then  some  other  accompaniments 
will  decide.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  one  can 
remember  these  points.  Grant  it,  neither  do  we 
cure  every  case  of  cough  and  no  doubt  this  is  the 
chief  reason.  If  we  can  group  cough  symptoms 
the  selection  is  easier.  Suppose  the  "cough  is  re- 
lieved by  a  drink  of  cold  water"  and  we  know 
caust.  and  cup.  have  this  symptom.  Then  we 
have  little  needed  to  make  sure  of  the  remedy. 
The  one  for  the  latter  remedy  is  spasmodic, 
"child  gets  stiff,  breathing  ceases,  spasmodic 
twitchings,  etc..  while  the  cough  for  caust.  is 
usually  catarrhal  with  a  feeling  as  though  the 
patient  cannot  cough  deep  enough  to  get  under 
the  mucus." 

The  "aggravation  on  lying  down"  is  common 
to  many,  notably  ant.  tart.,  ars.,  hyos..  puis,  and 
con.  Many  compel  the  patient  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
In  two  (hyos.  and  puis.)  there  is  relief  from  sit- 
ting up  in  bed. 

In  one  (mang.)  the  cough  is  relieved  by  lying 
down.  In  caust.,  cup.  and  sul.  the  cough  is  re- 
lieved by  a  drink  of  cold  water.  In  aeon,  the 
cough  is  aggravated  by  the  same.  If  it  seems  ad- 
visable, a  further  study  in  a  comparative  way 
may  follow  this  paper. 

A  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
•close  discrimination  in  prescribing-  for  this 
troublesome  ailment. 

Case  I. — H.,  aged  thirteen,  has  had  a  vearlv 
return  of  bronchitis  for  several  years.  Was  pre- 
scribed for  in  the  usual  way  by  the  former  family 
physician  with  the  effect  that  the  disease  lasted 
several  weeks  and  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
family  as  well  as  the  patient.  The  few  weeks 
preceding  the  return  of  it  were  unhappy  ones  as 
all  were  in  dread  of  it. 

When  questioning  him  I  could  elicit  no  dis- 
tinguishing symptoms.  He  said  he  "coughed" 
and  that  was  all  he  knew.  It  is  verv  evident  he 
had  never  been  questioned  closely  before  or  he 
could  have  given  more  definite  symptoms.  Sev- 
eral remedies  were  given  him  with  no  satisfactory 
effect.  He  having  noticed  by  this  time  that  the 
•cough  was  worse  when  going  into  a  warm  room. 


This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  satis- 
factory. He  had  no  pain,  nor  other  symptoms 
for  bryonia,  but  having  given  this  remedy  prefer- 
ence for  that  symptom  it  was  prescribed.  The 
result  was  all  nil  as  before.  The  same  symptom 
remained.  Xat.  carb.  was  given,  being  unable 
to  elicit  any  further  help.  The  effect  was  de- 
lightful. The  response  was  quick  and  decisive. 
He  made  a  rapid  recovery.  A  subsequent  attack 
was  stopped  in  a  few  hours  by  the  same  remedy. 

October  I.  Another  attack  came  on  and  think- 
ing I  had  his  remedy  "cut  and  dried"  for  these 
returns,  I  gave  nat.  carb.  again.  This  time  it 
had  no  effect.  An  allopath  would  say,  I  presume, 
"it  has  worn  out,  lost  its  effect,"  this  was  in  a 
sense  true,  but  why?  Because  it  was  not  indi- 
cated. Now  a  careful  detail  of  symptoms  was 
recorded  and  runs  as  follows : 

Cough  began  seven  days  ago  preceded  by  a 
cold  in  the  head. 

Nose  was  stopped  up ;  sneezed  several  times ; 
later  began  to  cough. 

Cough  is  excited  by  tickling  in  the  throat,  as 
from  a  feather;  coughs  more  in  the  house;  from 
reading  to  himself;  sitting  still;  after  running; 
lying  down. 

Better  out  of  doors ;  while  running  or  while 
walking;  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  no  pain  nor  headache  ; 
after  hard  coughing  raises  a  little  white  thin 
mucus. 

Coughs  once,  then  "waits  about  ten  seconds  and 
coughs  once  again"  (his  language)  ;  sits  up  for  a 
minute,  but  as  soon  as  his  back  touches  the  pillow 
he  feels  the  tickling  in  his  throat  and  has  to  cough. 

Coughs  more  in  the  evening  about  6.30  unless 
he  goes  out. 

Has  thirst  during  the  coughing  spells  and  in 
school. 

Drinks  little  and  often. 

Does  not  want  it  specially  cold. 

Eats  meat  but  dislikes  fats. 

Eats  butter  with  relish,  also  pies  and  pastry. 

The  remedy.  In  the  proving  of  pulsatilla  as 
given  in  Allen's  Encyclopedia  symptom  376 
reads : 

"Tickling  in  the  region  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  a  short  cough  caused  thereby." 

Symptom  739,  "Violent  cough,  with  difficult, 
scanty  expectoration  of  a  little  tenacious  mucus." 

Symptom  750.  "Cough  at  night;  it  disappears 
on  sitting  up  in  bed,  but  returns  on  lying  down." 

These  cover  the  special  characteristics  and  then 
add  the  general  characteristics :  "Better  in  the 
open  air  and  worse  in  a  warm  room ;"  "dislikes 
fats;"  and  "drinks  little  and  often"  and  the  pic- 
ture is  clearly  seen.  Pulsatilla  was  given  about 
2.30  one  afternoon.  Four  days  afterward  he  re- 
ported that  it  stopped  the  cough  and  he  was  able 
to  go  to  sleep  the  first  night  and  each  succeeding 
night  until  he  took  more  cold  while  at  a  skating 
rink  with  a  companion.  One  dose  more  of 
Pulsatilla  put  an  end  to  the  whole  trouble. 
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Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 
and  of  the  Spleen. 

The    subject    of    Hemorrhagic    Diathesis,    in 
NothnagcTs  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
is  rendered  of  great  interest  by  including  the  sec- 
tion on  the  kidney,  written  by  Professor  Senator, 
who  has  been  so  long  known  as  an  eminent  au- 
thority upon  this  group  of  diseases,  for,  although 
he  may  have  passed  the  age  at  which  one  might 
expect  him  to  assimilate  new  facts  or  to  accept 
new  ideas,  he  has  always  exhibited  so  sound  a 
judgment  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking portion  of  the  profession  to  have 
this  summary  of  his  views  brought  within  their 
reach.    With  respect  to  the  much-disputed  psysio- 
logical  albuminuria.  Professor  Senator  says  that 
albuminuria  can  be  called  physiological  with  ab- 
solute certainty  only  when  very  small  quantities 
of  albumen  are   found   in  the  otherwise  normal 
urine  of  a  healthy  individual  not  beyond  middle 
age,  and  then  only  at  intervals  and  after  certain 
definite  uncommon  but  physiological  causes — such 
as  severe  muscular  exertion,  an  unusually  hurried 
meal,  a  cold  bath,  emotional  excitement,  or  mental 
over-exertion.     He  does  not  include  cyclical  al- 
buminuria under  this  heading,  because  so  far  as 
we  understand  him  he  seems  to  regard  cyclical  as 
simply   equivalent   to   intermittent,   and   it   is  al- 
lowed that  intermittent  albuminuria  may  at  times 
be  associated   with   organic  disease.      It  is,  how- 
ever,   generally    accepted    that    an    albuminuria 
should  only  be  spoken  of  as  "cyclical"  where  it 
is  not  only  absent  at  certain  times,  but  when  the 
patient  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  symptoms 
indicating  the  presence  of  organic  renal  disease. 
There   are   interesting  articles  on   dropsy   and 
uremia,    the    latter    being    defined    as    an    auto- 
intoxication by  nitrogenous  substances  depending 
on  a  disturbance  of  the  renal  function,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  decomposition  of  albumen  leading 
to    abnormal    acid    formation.     In    explanation 
of  hypertrophy  of   the  heart  and   the  thickening 
of  the  arterioles   in   Bright's  disease,  he  adopts 
with   slight   modifications  the  theory  of  the  late 
George   Johnson,   except    that   he    considers    the 


stimulus  to  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  to  be 
direct,  and  not  through  the  mechanism  of  a  vaso- 
motor center. 

Wandering  or  movable  kidney  is  not  in  Pro- 
fessor Senator's  experience  so  common  as  some- 
writers  have  stated,  but  occurs  decidedly  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  attended  by  no  symptoms,  and  in  these 
circumstances  should  not  be  mentioned  to  the  pa- 
tient, as  it  is  only  likely  to  cause  unnecessary 
anxiety ;  in  other  cases,  it  gives  rise  to  pain  or 
discomfort,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  extreme  nervous  perturbation  leading 
to  neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  either  dilata- 
tion or  downward  displacement  of  the  stomach,. 
its  relation  to  these  last  changes  being  merely  that 
of  association.  He  is  not  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  examining  the  patient  for  this  condi- 
tion in  the  erect  or  knee-elbow  position,  as  in  these 
attitudes  the  abdominal  walls  are  more  tense  than 
when  the  patient  is  supine.  Nephropexy  should 
be  recommended  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms clearly  depend  upon  the  mobility  of  the  kid- 
ney and  palliative  means  have  failed  to  remove - 
them,  but  although  its  immediate  effects  are  good 
he  is  more  doubtful  of  its  curing  permanently. 
The  American  editor,  Dr.  Herrick,  indorses  these 
views,  and  protests  against  those  who  "unwar- 
rantably advise  operation  in  nearly  every  case 
of  obscure  abdominal  or  nervous  complaint  in 
which  they  are  able  to  palpate  the  right  kidney  ;" 
and  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  "the  fad  for  operating 
on  floating  kidney."  Professor  Senator  says 
nothing  about  the  surgical  treatment  of  Bright's 
disease,  but  this  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Herrick,  who- 
expresses  the  opinion  that 

"More  logical  reasoning  will  have  to  be  em- 
ployed and  more  reliable  statistics  brought  forth 
before  it  can  be  granted  that  a  cure  has  been 
wrought  of  a  disease  of  the  character  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis." 

The  section  on  the  spleen  by  Professor  Max 
Litten  is  a  careful  compilation,  but  more  interest 
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attaches  to  the  final  chapters  on  hemorrhagic  dis- 
eases, including  scurvy,  hemophilia,  and  purpura. 
The  toxic  theory  of  scurvy  is  not  mentioned,  and 
the  old  view  that  the  disease  is  due  to  absence 
of  fresh  vegetables  is  accepted  as  the  most  prob- 
able in  spite  of  the  experience  of  Nansen  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  lifelong  diet  of  the  Esquimaux 
•consists  of  animal  food  only.  The  question  can- 
not be  said  to  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  experience  of  Captain  Scott  of  the  Discovery 
is  not  decisive,  for  during  his  first  year  the  crew 
suffered  from  scurvy  at  a  time  when  they  were 
deprived  of  fresh  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
but  he  considered  that  some  of  the  preserved 
meats  were  not  beyond  suspicion,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  during  which  the  whole  of  the  party  en- 
joyed excellent  health,  there  had  been  fresh  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  brought  by  the  relief  ships, 
while  greater  care  had  been  taken  to  provide 
abundant  frozen  seal  meat. 

^Radiography 

in  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Dr.  Destot's  monograph  on  injuries  of  the  wrist 
is  a  A'aluable  and  scientific  contribution  to  a  diffi- 
cult chapter  of  surgery.  As  chief  of  the  radio- 
graphic laboratory  of  the  hospitals  of  a  great  in- 
dustrial center  like  Lyons,  Dr.  Destot  has  had 
•exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  these  ob- 
scure cases  by  means  of  radiography,  and  the 
book  in  which  he  epitomizes  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches completely  proves  the  importance  of  the 
corollary  which  the  X-rays  have  added  to  the 
•classic  work  of  Colles  and  Dupuytren.  The 
radiographic  method  is,  however,  used  through- 
out in  conjunction  with  clinical  observation — in- 
deed, it  is  shown  that  one  of  its  functions  is  to 
act  as  a  guide  in  formulating  rules  for  clinical 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  author  begins  with  a  necessary  warning  as 
to  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  interpretation  of 
radiographs  of  the  carpus.  Only  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  shadows  of 
the  carpal  bones  in  all  positions  of  the  hand,  and 
with  the  variations  in  the  bones  of  different  in- 
dividuals, are  competent  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
•carpal  fractures  and  dislocations.  The  author 
admits  that  at  first  he  was  often  in  error  himself, 
and  "mistook  subluxations  of  the  scaphoid  for 
fractures  of  that  bone  when  none  were  present." 
He  emphasizes  the  rule  that  all  full-face  views  of 
the  wrist  should  be  checked  by  others  taken  in 
profile. 

The  chapters  on  the  physiology  and  mechanics 
of  the  carpus  throw  much  new  light  on  this  diffi- 


cult subject,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  back- 
ward rotation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  scaphoid 
which  takes  place  when  its  palmar  process  is 
fixed,  as  by  contact  with  the  ground  in  a  fall  on 
the  hand,  and  determines  the  difference  between 
fractures  bv  "supported"  and  "unsupported"  ex- 
tension. 

The  rest  of  the  book  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  pages  devoted  respectively  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  the  carpal  condyle  in 
determining  the  nature  of  fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  the  conditions  under  which 
such  fractures  are  complicated  by  injuries  to  the 
carpal  bones  themselves,  and  the  study  of  intrin- 
sic lesions  of  the  carpus.  It  is  from  the  proof  of 
the  comparative  frequency  and  great  gravity  of 
these  last  that  the  book  derives  its  chief  impor- 
tance. It  will,  for  instance,  surprise  many  sur- 
geons to  learn  that  in  nine  years  Dr.  Destot  has 
been  able  to  radiograph  no  less  than  sixty-four 
fractures  of  the  scaphoid  alone.  Many  of  these 
were,  of  course,  old  cases  which  had  not  been 
diagnosed,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  be  diagnosed 
without  the  assistance  of  the  X-rays.  These 
cases,  giving  rise  at  first  to  comparatively 
trifling  symptoms,  were  invariably  regarded  as 
"sprains''  of  the  wrist,  and  resulted  after  a  few 
months  in  arthritis  and  other  changes  which  were 
attributed  to  "rheumatism,"  but  which  ended  in 
ankylosis  of  the  wrist  and  complete  crippling  of 
the  limb.  In  this  connection  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Chiene's  account  of  Colles's  fracture 
has  a  new  interest :  "When,  at  the  moment  of  im- 
pact, the  angle  (between  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  ground)  is  greater  than  60  de- 
grees .  .  .  the  usual  result  is  either  a  severe 
sprain  of  the  wrist  or  dislocation  backwards  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  at  the  elbow-joint." 
The  attitude  thus  described  by  Chiene  coincides 
exactly  with  the  conditions  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Destot  as  predisposing  to  fracture  of  the  sca- 
phoid, so  constantly  mistaken  for  sprain.  The 
other  carpal  lesions  dealt  with  include  disloca- 
tions of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones,  medio- 
carpal  dislocations,  fractures  of  the  semilunar, 
cuneiform,  and  os  magnum.  In  all  these  cases 
Dr.  Destot  has  been  able  to  formulate  factors 
for  clinical  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  recent 
cases,  and  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  both  dis- 
locations and  fractures  of  the  scaphoid  in  par- 
ticular have  been  almost  uniformly  favorable.  In 
old  cases,  where  ankylosis  is  complete,  he  recom- 
mends the  complete  resection  of  the  wrist,  an 
operation  introduced  by  M.  Vallas  in  1897.  A 
point  of  great  importance  is  that  these  carpal  in- 
juries are  much  more  likely  than  fractures  of  the 
radius  to  cause  pressure  on  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves,  giving  rise  to  trophic  changes  in  the  bones, 
of  which  the  earliest  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
radiograph.  The  bearing  of  this  factor  on  prog- 
nosis will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  the  importance 
of  prognosis  has  been  enhanced  in  France  by  the 
law  of  1898. 
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The  Editor  in  New  York. 

The  Unanimous  Club. 

There  were  four  of  us  Ohioans — just  us  four, 
good. Lord,  and  no  more — in  the  Pullman,  as  we 
drew  out  of  Cleveland's  alleged  Union  depot, 
on  January  30  last  "ong  root"  for  the  Unani- 
mous Club  at  New  York,  to  wit :  H.  F.  Biggar, 
C.  E.  Sawyer,  J.  Richey  Horner,  and  myself. 
After  dinner  we  were  ensconced  in  Biggar's 
drawing-room  apartment  where  we  went  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  such  stories  as  were 
told,  and  such  experiences  as  were  recalled  and 
related  dating  far  back  into  young  life — the 
patched-pants,  and  barefoot  period — would  not 
ordinarily  be  believed  by  the  quartette's  present- 
day  friends  and  companions.  When  at  last  cur- 
few rang  and  each  departed  for  his  little  bunk 
it  was  with  the  feeling  of  having  had  a  very 
companionable  evening,  and  each  was  ready  to 
have  sleep,  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  kiss 
his  weary  eyelids  down.  (I  got  that  from 
Horner. )  We  reached  the  Grand  Central  station 
a  little  before  nine  next  morning  and  found  Smil- 
ing Sue  Biggar  (as  was)  waiting  for  her  father 
at  the  nearest  postern  gate.  Then  we  secured 
our  respective  quarters  at  the  Manhattan. 

The  ostensible  occasion  for  the  Four  Wise 
Guvs  traveling  towards  the  East,  instead  of  com- 
ing from  the  East,  as  sacred  tradition  hath  it — 
was  the  foregathering  of  the  Institute's  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  report  of  the  International 
Congress  Committee.  But  I  question  whether 
either  or  both  of  these  committees  could  have 
drawn  so  full  a  house  of  Instituters,  with  such 
utter  absence  of  cold  feet,  as  did  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Unanimous  Club  would  meet  that 
same  night. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lobbies,  the  by-ways 
and  highways  of  the  Manhattan  began  to  look  like 
an  annual  Institute  meeting;  the  eminent  men, 
nay,  the  pre-eminent  men,  of  that  body,  were  be- 
ginning  to  congregate  and  pair  themselves  off 
into  cosy  lounging  chairs  about  the  office  floor, 
while  some  made  visits  to  the  regions  below  where 
there  was  a  restaurant — in  fact  the  Manhattan 
had  restaurants  to  burn — three  on  the  office  floor, 
and  one  or  two  on  the  intermezzo  or  intertrigo 
floor — down  below.  Very  soon  the  silvery  plume 
of  our  modern  Henry  of  Navarre,  "Pop"  Custis, 
was  seen  to  nod  in  vigorous  fashion  as  he  em- 
phasized some  pet  point,  his  shoulders  high  up 
and  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  I  heard  no 
allusion  to  the  drug-proving  committee,  or  that 
other  one  on  interstate  matters.  Dewey,  with  a 
new  swagger  oxen-oat.  earned  out  of  the  usufruct 


of  his  homeopathic  missionary  pamphlets,  noise- 
lessly slipped  into  the  lobby  and  made  himself 
comfortable.  Sutherland  was  there,  and  so  was 
George  I,  our  Royal  George,  both  of  them  sedate 
and  serene,  if  not  always  grave  and  severe,  dis- 
cussing everything  in  their  customary  serious 
and  unflippant  fashion.  It  must  be  dreadful  for 
a  doctor  to  take  life  so  seriously.  Why  not  some- 
times do  it  as  Elbert  Hubbard  advises,  perfunk  ? 
Wilcox  "butted"  into  me  in  one  of  the  alley-ways 
of  the  hotel  lobby  as  I  was  trying  to  explain 
Halbert's  book  from  the  unseamy  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. President  Green,  of  "Green  Fields  in  Sur- 
gery," was  clad  on  with  Walton's  Quaker  Oats 
smile  but  not  the  crimson  tie — blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds !  Green's  lithesome  form,  reminds  me 
every  time  I  see  it  of  the  late  and  beloved  J. 
Compton-  Burnett.  When  this  latter  gentleman 
was  wont  to  laugh  he  did  it  like  Green ;  he  began 
with  a  silent  laugh,  starting  at  his  soap  lock  and' 
rippling  all  the  way  down  past  the  several  ap- 
pendices and  adnexas,  until  it  touched  his  feet. 
So  with  Green.  He  simply  laughs  all  over,  and 
it  is  a  merrv  and  infectious  cacchinatory  exercise. 
(  That's  another  rare  word  "cacchinatory"  is,  I 
borrowed  from  Horner.)  When  Biggar  ap- 
peared (he  had  been  visiting  with  his  daughter), 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  several  clans  and 
greeted  effusivelv  and  familiarly.  McClelland, 
"Little  Mac"  of  that  Washington  monument 
(when  will  his  glory  fade?)  was  younger  and 
happier  and  more  care-free  than  ever  before.  His 
cheeks  were  red,  his  eyes  bright  and  sparkling, — 
all  this  was  before  the  Unanimous  Club  banquet, 
you  understand, — and  his  "altogether"  was  not- 
ably  that  of  a  young  man  full  of  things.  A.  W. 
Baily  was  to  be  seen  only  occasionally,  not  be- 
cause of  any  smallness  of  his  physical  propor- 
tions,— for  he  has  taken  on  a  good  deal  of  avoir- 
dupois, due  doubtlessly  to  his  strict  diet  of  grape- 
nuts  and  postal  cerate  and  his  water-wagon  habits, 
— but  because  he  was  the  busiest  man  on  the 
campus. 

T.  Franklin  Smith  brought  the  light  of  his 
always  genial  countenance  to  bear  upon  us,  the 
former  traces  of  his  encounter  with  the  priest's 
cat.  110  longer  in  evidence.  Bukk  Carleton,  who 
declares  that  he  is  not  much  over  twenty-six  years 
old,  also  came,  agile  and  trusting  as  was  fitting 
and  consonant  with  his  alleged  age.  A.  B.  Nor- 
ton and  E.  Hoffman  Porter — the  latter  tempora- 
rily excused  from  his  Health  Commissioner  job, 
though  the  wages  go  on — came  later  and  were 
conspicuous  for  the  heartiness  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  gathering  faithful  ones.  I 
could  till  a  column  with  the  others;  but  I  must 
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not  leave  this  division  of  my  sermonium  without 
speaking  of  the  anxiety  which  pervaded  several 
lobby  groups  concerning  the  non-arrival  of 
"Swampy."  Finally  "Billy"  King  announced 
that  "Swampy"  was  on  the  train  headed  for  New 
York  and  hopeful  of  arriving  in  time  to  properly 
represent  the  remainder  of  the  Washington  con- 
tingent of  good  fellows.  Alas,  and  yet  more  so, 
Fleming  of  Atlantic  City  couldn't  come ;  some  of 
his  children  having  taken  the  measles,  so  I  under- 
stood, and  he  feared  to  mingle  with  the  Unani- 
mous Club  for  fear  of  spreading  the  contagion. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  item. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  same  evening  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  the  Faithful  of  the  Unani- 
mous Club  in  one  of  the  private  dining  rooms  of 
the  Manhattan.  Fifty-two  happy  but  famished  and 
thirsty  "saints"  of  the  profession,  members  of  the 
Club,  associate  members  and  guests,  were  seated 
about  the  long  mahogany,  with  genial  'Gene 
Porter,  "Perennial  Porter,  Past  Master  of  Post 
Prandial  Pyrotechnics"  near  the  middle  of  one 
side,  surreptitiously  studying  his  victims,  and 
gloating  over  his  impromptu  notes  to  be  used 
later  on.  The  table  was  banked  with  roses  and 
carnations ;  the  cut  glass  of  the  latest  Tiffany  pat- 
tern ;  the  napperv  was  gorgeous  in  its  brilliancy 
and  whiteness ;  the  bride  was  arrayed  in — whoa, 
there,  Zollicoffer !  What's  the  matter?  Oh,  yes, 
to  be  sure.  For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  that 
I  was  not  back  in  my  early  traces  as  a  fashion 
reporter  on  a  daily  paper,  describing  the  $ir,ooo 
"crusoe"  and  the  other  tiresome  snobbish  things 
which  have  latterly  been  rilling  the  daily  press. 

The  banquet  was  of  the  well-known  order  of  the 
Unanimous  Club.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
Pooh-bah  understands  his  business.  I  partook  of 
each  course  as  it  was  put  before  me ;  but  if  I  was 
put  to  the  white-hot  plow-share  test  I  could  not 
now  say  what  it  was  I  ett,  because  of  the  con- 
stant stream  of  witticism  and  badinage  and  stories 
that  crossed  and  recrossed  the  creaking  board  be- 
tween Porter  and  Biggar — both. of  whom  were 
boys  again — and  the  pleasant  interruptions  and 
eruptions  of  Bagg  on  my  left,  and  "Swampy" 
(who  had  arrived  in  due  season)  on  my  right. 
Yet  I  am  confident  that  it  was  a  decorous  meal 
from  the  fact  that  next  morning  the  ordinary 
hotel  breakfast  tasted  good,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  usual  Epworth  League  diet  of 
Uneeda  biscuits  and  running  water,  as  at  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  (as  Absalom  Copeland 
could  testily),  was  not  required.  Nor  was  it  a 
noisy  feast,  except  when  the  "bunch"  temporarily 
adjourned  to  a  "contagious"  room  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  during  which  process  "Swampy" 
and  "Billy"  King — he  will  sure  kill  me  the  next 
time  we  meet  for  giving  him  away — enlivened  the 
tedium — not  the  Te  Deum— of  the  occasion  with 
an  original  song,  probably  imported  by  Walton, 
which  had  a  melodious  lilt,  tilt  or  swilt  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  sounding  like  "drip,  drip,  drip, 
and  a  drop,  crop,  drop  ;"  the  aria  as  well  as  the  sub- 


ject matter  proving  highly  contagious,  the  entire 
aggregation  soon  caught  it — the  aria — and  threw 
dignity  and  unnecessary  soberness  to  the  winds — 
even  George  I.  and  Sutherland  of  classic  Boston 
helped  to  make  the  welkin  ring  with  the  chorus. 
I  still  have  a  faint  recollection  that  this  song  got 
cajummuxed  up  with  another  that  made  some 
lamentable  lamentations  concerning  dryness ;  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  this  memory.  With  the 
cigars  and  nuts  came  the  other  nuts,  the  chestnuts. 
— and  here  began  one  of  the  features  of  this  Club, 
and  which  compensates  the  weary  sons  of  the 
desert  for  their  trouble  and  their  travel. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  and  glad- 
ness— of  badinage  and  song — we  did  not  forget 
our  friends  of  the  Great  Majority — who  had  de- 
parted this  life  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
The  Toastmaster  after  reading  the  names  of 
Kinne,  Butler,  and  the  others — and  the  Gentleman 
with  the  Scythe  had  been  unhappily  busy  in  the 
membership — asked  for  a  standing  toast  to  our 
Dead,  which  was  drank  in  silence.  It  was  most 
impressive  and  reminded  me  of  T.  Franklin 
Smith's  eulogy  on  Kinne  in  the  Institute  ;  i.  e.,  the 
total  absence  of  apparent  uncontrollable  grief, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  regret  that  our 
brethren  had,  simply,  as  it  were,  taken  an  earlier 
train  or  outgoing  steamer  for  our  ultimate  desti- 
nation, and  were  awaiting  us. 

The  reading  of  letters  and  telegrams  of  regrets 
from  absent  members  and  associates  was  rich  in 
metaphor  and  joke  if  not  always  couched  in 
rhetorical  figures  of  purest  ray  serene.  It  was 
regretted  universally  that  Fleming  could  not  at- 
tend— he  of  the  famous  siphon  story  ;  and  that 
Richardson  couldn't  add  a  little  further  to  his 
biography  of  Clancy.  I  think  the  reason  Ben 
Bailey  gave  for  not  coming  was  that  he  was  busy 
getting  up  a  welcome  against  the  arrival  of  the  late 
William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Lincoln  (now  hiss, 
damn  you!).  Cobb,  too,  had  a  cheerful  excuse 
for  his  unavoidable  absence.  Need  I  say  that 
Walton,  of  the  crimson  tie,  sent  a  reply  concern- 
ing diabetes,  acute  urethritis,  and  overstrainings 
from  overlifting  and  the  like  which  brought  down 
the  house  ? 

The  first  regular  speaker  was  President  Green. 
He  said  a  few  words  off-hand,  then  at  the  sar- 
castic solicitation  of  the  Toastmaster  and  others, 
sprang  a  manuscript  upon  them.  But  it  was  a 
good  one;  and  we  had  hoped  to  print  it  in  this 
issue,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  MS.  in 
time.  Really  the  meat  of  the  whole  business  was 
his  asides,  which  consisted  of  pretty  stories 
apropos  to  the  occasion:  while  the  MS.  was  one 
his  private  secretary  or  his  star-eyed  typewriter 
goddess  might  have  prepared.  The  Club  forgave 
him  for  his  dereliction,  on  his  solemnly  assuring 
them  that  he  would  not  do  so  again,  s'help  him. 

Saint  Royal  was  the  next  i  me  to  walk  the  plank. 
But  he  was  himself  and  thoroughly  so.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  a  stranger,  speaking  with  Royal 
for  the  first  time,  or  from  seeing  him  preside  over 
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some  meeting,  to  have  him  branch  off  moment- 
arily to  ask  grace,  or  lead  in  a  little  prayer — if 
Bagg  or  "Swampy"  didn't  make  a  noise  like  a 
threshing  machine  in  commission;  but  that's 
where  the  stranger  would  find  his  mistake,  espe- 
cially as  to  Royal,  for  he  is  a  rare  good  story 
teller,  as  witness  the  one  which  closed  his  response, 
of  the  lady  traveling  in  one  of  the  reputed  fast 
trains  of  his  adoptive  state,  Iowa.  This  lady  had 
been  impatient  from  the  first  and  frequently  in- 
tercepted the  conductor  touching  the  probable 
time  of  the  train's  arrival  at  its  advertised  desti- 
nation. So  often  had  been  these  interceptions 
and  interruptions  that  the  conductor,  finally  out 
of  all  patience,  wanted  to  know  what  in  samhill 
her  hurry  was?  "I  am  going  to  have  a  baby 
there,"  was  the  meek  and  lowly  reply !  Retorted 
the  conductor,  "a  woman  in  that  condition  has  no 
business  on  a  train."  "  I  wasn't  that  way  when 
I  started,"  was  her  quiet  rejoinder. 

Even  Sutherland,  who  was  "IT"  next,  could 
hardly  stern  the  tide  of  merriment  produced  by 
this  well-told  story.  He  had  to  confess  his  in- 
ability to  do  the  story-line  justice,  and  that  he  had 
not  come  prepared  like  our  Institute  President. 
He  made  some  pleasant  references  to  the  Order  of 
the  Unanimous  Club,  and  promised  if  he  survived 
the  jollity  of  this  banquet  and  his  life  was  spared 
he  would  certainly  redeem  himself  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Saints. 

Dewey,  with  the  touch  of  the  hoar  frost  in  his 
closely  clipped  side-burns,  but  with  no  other  evi- 
dence of  oncoming  age,  and  de-robed  of  his 
swagger  overcoat,  was  introduced  by  the  Toast- 
master  as  a  denizen  of  Chicago  and  also  as  an 
ardent  imitator  of  Charles  II.,  who  it  will  be  re- 
membered always  admired  virtue  but  was  never 
able  to  successfully  imitate  it.  Of  course  Dewey, 
the  omniresident — New  York — Chicago — Ann 
Arbor — was  not  asleep  (he  couldn't  be,  with 
"Swampy"  and  "Pop"  Custis  and  that  Washing- 
ton bunch  all  around  about  him  and  he  in  their 
midst) — gave  the  Toastmaster  what  was  coming 
to  him  and  some,  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
fun,  as  did  also  his  concluding  skit,  well  told  of 
the  bed-springs  which  fed  too  fast. 

The  Toastmaster  told  the  story  of  the  English- 
man who  applied  to  the  elder  Iiennett  for  a  job. 
Did  he  know  Dickens?  Oh,  yes,  verv  well.  Did 
he  know  Thackeray?  Sure;  he  helped  him  to 
write  "Pendennis."  Did  he  know  George  Eliot? 
Yes,  him  also  he  had  known ;  had  lived  with  and 
messed  with  him  repeatedly.  Upon  this  tenuous 
story,  Shrewsbury  was  called  to  the  bat.  He  said 
In'  had  been  inveigled  into  this  boisterous  assem- 
blage of  genial  spirits  because  of  his  well-known 
prohibition  principles  and  proclivities;  his  abso- 
lute eschewment  of  all  spirits,  liquid  and  other- 
wist';  but  here  He  was  surrounded  1>v  this  goodly 
company  of  good  fellows,  and  what  was  a  fellow 
to  do?  What  would  his  wife  say?  What  he  did 
was  to  spring  a  poem  on  the  boys,  which  was  a 
poem!      It    was    in    the    guise    of    a    dream,    and 


proved  to  be  a  gentle  sarcasm  upon  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  made  the  assembled 
Saints  open  their  eyes  and  ears  and  to  stretch  their 
several  and  respective  cacchinator  muscles  to  the 
full,  as  each  verse  ended  in  a  laughable  play  upon 
some  specialist.  The  best  verses  were  those  re- 
ferring to  the  gynecologist  and  the  orificialist, 
both  of  whom  were  chained,  lest,  getting-  loose 
among  the  heavenly  hosts,  there  would  be  trouble 
to  burn. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker — and  no  one 
could  guess  from  the  little  apropop  introductions 
who  was  aimed  at — the  Toastmaster  made  some 
pleasant  reference  to  lips  of  various  sizes,  colors, 
previous  condition  of  servitude  and  moralities, 
and  then  called  on  Biggar  to  defend  and  uphold 
the  subject.  This  gentleman  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  pelted  with  pleasant  little  speeches 
until  he  began  his  remarks ;  then  he  was  listened 
to  with  respect  and  attention.  After  compliment- 
ing the  Club  on  the  general  good  looking-ness  of 
its  members — he  was  looking  at  the  Toastmaster  at 
this  time — he  plunged  directly  into  the  res  gesta 
( that's  a  little  expression  that  happened  at  the 
moment  of  writing  to  glide  to  the  paper  from  my 
typewriter  keyboard,  and  proves  the  theory  of 
reversion  of  type — for  once  upon  a  time  I  dabbled 
a  good  deal  in  legal  matters,  and  this  is  a  remnant 
of  that  former  unhappy  state.  Horner,  who  is  an 
A.  M.,  will  assure  you,  however,  if  you  inclose 
stamp,  that  they  are  absolutely  innocuous  and 
harmless).  After  having  plunged  into  these 
words,  Biggar  told  some  stories  that  caught  the 
funny  bones  of  the  congregated  Saints  ;  especially 
rich  was  that  one  concerning  the  putting  of  the 
lid  on  all  places  of  amusement  on  Sunday.  The 
other  story  told  of  the  alleged  subterfuge  resorted 
to  by  Porter  and  Dewey  to  increase  the  meat 
supply  of  the  Club  was  well  received. 

Hahnemann  Monument  McClelland  was  intro- 
duced under  the  story  of  the  flustered  young  min- 
ister who  dismissed  his  sermon,  as  he  said,  with 
this  single  thought :  whether  it  was  wiser  to  work 
with  the  wise  virgins,  or  foolisher  to  fool  with 
the  foolish  ones.  Now  wasn't  that  a  text  for 
McClelland?  He  opened  up  by  properly  quoting 
that  quotation  from  scripture  which  Green  had 
attempted  to  give,  but — as  I  understood  at  the 
time — purposely  misquoted.  He  told  the  differ- 
ence between  a  gentleman  and  a  doctor — an  ex- 
perience in  his  own  practice. 

I  myself  was  introduced  under  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  which  dealt  with  a  minister  of  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  Cleveland,  in  which  a  benighted 
sister  had  chidden  the  minister  for  wearing  a 
gown  when  there  wasn't  a  line  from  Matthew  to 
Revelation  which  counseled  or  commanded  the 
wearing  of  a  gown.  And  the  hectored  dominie 
responded  that  he.  too,  had  read  from  Matthew 
to  Revelation,  aud  had  found  no  reference  to  the 
wearing  nf  pants;  hence,  etc.  This  unexpected 
ending  put  my  carefully  conned  speech  to  flight. 
for   I   could   not   bv   anv   conceivable   oratorical 
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legerdemain  connect  a  pair  of  pants  with  my  elo- 
quent periods.  However,  I  was  not  wholly  lost, 
for  I  read,  without  permission,  Walton's  Four 
Welcome  Sounds,  and  followed  these  with  two 
alleged  stories  which  I  had  heard  from 
Dewey  and  Horner  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day. 

De  Witt  Wilcox,  a  Saint  of  the  first  order  of 
magnitude,  said  that  his  invite,  or  "bid"  as  the 
high-school   students   call   it.    had    shown   an    in- 
sistent and  unholy  desire  to  have  his  legs  placed 
under  the  Unanimous  mahog.     He  debated,  in  a 
comical    way,   the   way    in    which    Manhattanites 
usually  disposed  of  their  legs  at  banquets.     Thus 
he  tripped  along  daintily  and  wittily,  tripping  the 
Saints  into  frequent  sallies  of  laughter,  until  he 
sprung  his   piece    de   resistance    (please    excuse 
French)— a  manuscript  which  proved  to  be   an 
alleged  continuation  of  a  page  from  an  old  Eng- 
lish Primer,  thus  :  Is  it  an  ox  ?     It  is  an  ox.     Has 
the  ox  a  tail  ?     Yes,  he  has  a  tail.     Did  God  make 
the  tail?  etc.,  etc.:  but   Wilcox's  additions  took 
the  form  of  a  child-talk  dissertation  on  Modern 
Man  as  compared  with  Primitive  Man,  and  very 
much  in  favor  of  Primitive  Man.    It  was  thesheff- 
de-verr  of  the  evening;   for  during  its   reading 
even  "Swampy''  was  unnaturally  quiet,  and  Bagg 
let   up  on   his  enthusiastic  desire  to   have   Root 
called  on  for  a  speech.     I  think  Wilcox  will  have 
it  put  in  print  soon — soon  as  it  can  be  sterilized. 
"Billy"  King  kept  the  audience  guessing   for 
fully  five  minutes  what  he  was  driving  at,  when 
he   was   apparently   hauling   Pittsburg  and   Mc- 
Clelland over   the   gridiron ;    but   the    real    facts 
failed  to  appear,  notwithstanding  the  encouraging 
requests  from  "Swampy"  and  others  to  tell  what 
he  was  trying  to  get  at.     "Pop"  Custis  seemed 
to  be  embroiled  in  the  imbroglio,  if  it  was  such. 
"Billy"  concluded  the  accusation  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  with  a  wabbly  but  good  story 
that  kept  his  reputation  at  first  place  for  effective 
story   telling. 

A  stranger  to  the  Club,  a  man  not  a  doctor  nor 
vet  a  lawyer,  had  been  inveigled  into  the  Club's 
innerest  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  was  now  drawn 
forth  from  his  fancied  security  and  obscurity, 
where  he  had  enjoyed  the  stories  and  the  alleged 
repartees  of  the  Toastmaster  and  the  irrepressible 
Bagg.  and  caused  to  render  tribute  unto  Caesar. 
This  was  Mr.  Nash,  banker,  born  in  the  same 
county  as  the  Toastmaster.  and,  hence,  required 
to  appear  before  the  Club  and  swear  to  the 
supererriinency  of  this  county  above  all  others  in 
New  York  or  any  other  State.  But  he  kept  his 
head  and  wits  about  him  and  approved  himself 
equal  to  his  delighted  inquisitors.  He  believed 
it  was  true  that  the  allopaths  killed  their  patients, 
while  the  homeopaths  let  theirs  die.  His  storiette 
of  the  awfully  good  man,  who.  when  his  horse 
balked  in  front  of  a  dwelling  house,  the  porch 
whereof  filled  with  children,  and  who  used  none 
but  sterilized  scriptural  expressions  to  his  horse, 
put  him  at  once  in  the  class  of  good  story  tellers 


and   a  general  good   fellow,   which   nobody   can 
deny. 

Why  Wilson  was  kept  to  the  close  of  the  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  cannot  be  explained, 
unless  we  call  in  that  Scriptural  reference 
of  keeping  the  good  wine  to  the  close  of  the 
feast:  for,  really,  he  wound  up  the  banquet  with 
a  rattling  good  speech,  rounding  up  the  stories 
and  their  tellers  in  good-natured  references  which 
caused  laughter  and  left  a  good  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Mis  hits  were  palpable,  but  drew  no 
blood,  merely  adding  fuel  to  the  conflagration  of 
merriment  then  at  its  height.  He  concluded  with 
a  contrast  of  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law 
by  instancing  the  doctor  who  had  been  sued  by 
his  wife  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  impotency, 
and  at  the  same  time  sued  by  his  hired  girl  for 
bastardy, — and  the  blamed  attorney  had  lost  both 
cases ! 

Thus  sped  the  hours  along  on  winged  feet  until 
presently  we  reached  that  dread  hour  of  night's 
black  arch,  the  key-stane !  And  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Truly,  it  was  a  royal  gathering  of  royal  people 
on  a  royal  occasion,  in  a  royal  place.     I  have  in 
my   time   attended   many   dinners   and   banquets, 
but  out  of  them  all,  always  there  stand  out  the 
visits  to  the  Unanimous  Club.     You  dissect  this 
feeling  to  discover  wherein  this  Club  differs  from 
others,   and   you    fail   to   find   anything;   and   yet 
there  is  something,  a  very  palpable  something  in 
the  unbending  and  camaraderie  of  this  host  of 
good   fellows.     There  is  developed   a   degree  of 
ociability   at   these   banquets   which    is   not   con- 
ceivable by  any  outsider  who  sees  these  members 
only  in  their  ordinary  walk  of  professional  life. 
The  man  who  prates  loudest  and  longest  of  the 
ultra    high    potency,    or    he   who    grovels   in    the 
triple  extract,  or  mother  tincture,  the  mixers  and 
alternators — all  drop  these  disputed  and  excitable 
topics  outside  the  entrance  to  these  banquets  as 
the  faithful  mason  drops  everything  at  the  tvler's 
door  that  would  disturb  the  harmony  within  the 
lodge.     These  meetings  serve  to  unlock  the  real 
man   and   brother   which   lies   hidden,   sometimes 
for  years,   sometimes   for   all   time,    in   all   men's 
hearts.     They   quicken    the   pulse,    even    as    they 
tend    to    humanize    its    participants.     Everybody 
gets  down,  or  up,  to  the  level,  and  the  parting  is 
on  the  square.      Is  not  this  all  there  is  to  true  lite  ? 
Nor  are  the  good  effects  of  these  banquets  de- 
stroyed with  the  puffing  out  of  the  candles ;  they 
continue  to  work  for  good  even  like  unto  a  high 
potency  for  months  after  the  giving  of  the  single 
powder  of  the  cm. 

But  these  speakers,  referred  to  above,  were  not 
the  only  pebbles  on  the  beach.  A.  B.  Norton, 
held  his  usual  place  of  first-class  listener  and  this 
alwavs  without  any  stone  jug  of  imported  seltzer. 
I.  B~  Garrison  the  debonair,  sat  to  my  left  and 
helped  me  with  the  names  of  some  who  were 
strangers  at  the  beginning;  though  long  before 
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the  close  of  the  deal  everybody  knew  everybody 
else. 

Sawyer  of  Marion  was  by  no  means  a  silent 
guest  and  listener  at  this  feast.  He  kept  his 
neighbors  amused  and  entertained.  J.  Richey 
Horner  comported  himself  with  such  decorum  as 
Gurney  Fellows  and  other  of  the  auburn-haired 
gentlemen  always  do;  that  is  to  say,  pleasantly 
and  agreeably.  Fellows  was  much  concerned  in 
telling  Biggar  and  others  of  the  trouble  Chicago 
homeopath}'  is  having  with  Rush  College  and  its 
bargain-counter  practice  of  getting  students.  J. 
L.  Moffatt,  only  a  trifle  grayer,  but  still  the  same 
active  gentleman  and  scholar  that  I  first  met  years 
ago  at  Albany  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Homeopathic  Society,  enjoyed  Root's 
anticipation  of  troubleswhichnever  came.  There's 
no  use  making  any  further  reference  to  Bagg  and 
"Swam])}"  for  [  take  it  I  have  described  the 
woman  with  the  red  bonnet  and  the  green  shawl 
sufficiently,  not  to  have  to  point  her  out  bv  name 
to  the  audience.  Bukk  Carleton  sat  back  and 
laughed  at  the  repartees  of  Porter  and  Bagg ;  and 
his  silvery  laugh  trickled  through  the  smoke- 
adulterated  air  in  pleasant  cadences.  Gentle, 
cheery  Doughty,  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
had  forgotten  that  unforgettable  storv  he  told  a 
year  ago,  in  which  a  Scotch  girl  of  buxom  age  and 
handsome  proclivities  declined  to  farther  dally 
with  a  man  who  ivould  whistle  on  the  Lord's  Dav. 
Saint  H.  D.  Schenck.  not  unduly  troubled  bv  the 
expose  of  Schenck's  Seaweed  Tonic  in  "Collier's 
Weekly,"  was  one  of  the  happy  people  at  the 
short  end  of  the  table.  Hooker  of  Hartford, 
twice  defeated  for  the  Presidencv,  a  little  dis- 
figured, but  still  in  the  ring,  was  here.  'Deed 
and  he  was.  (  )f  eourse  Warner,  for  the  instant 
relieved  of  the  care  of  his  Safe  Kidney  Remedies 
and  his  rust-proof  corsets  and  their  financial  ex- 
ploitation, was  prominent,  silently  to  be  sure,  but 
most  effectively.  All,  all,  everybody  doing  their 
purtiest  to  make  the  feast  to  roll  along,  roll  along 
o'er  the  dee]>  blue  sea.  I  heard  about  the  initia- 
tion of  Helferich  that  was  comical,  and  I'll  bet 
a  half  dollar  of  the  vintage  of  '06  that  he  enjoved 
it  as  well  as  his  gentle  Torquemadas.  W.  Har- 
vey  King  wasn't  there,  more's  the  pity,  for  he 
was  missed.  T  am  told  that  very  soon  he  is  q-oing 
to  take  smoking  lessons  from  Norton  and  Garri- 
son, and  in  other  ways  render  himself  eligible  to 
membership.  1  understand  that  one  Eugene  H. 
Porter  was  present.  But  my  space  is  already  so 
taken  up  that  I  cannot  refer  to  him.  And  so  as 
Tiny  Tim  observed, 

"God    [Hess  Us,  Every  One." 


British  Homeopathy. 

The  British  Homeopathic  Congress,  proceed- 
ings of  the  1905  meeting,  has  been  put  into  book- 
form,  reprinted,  we  understand,  from  the  Monthly 
Homeopathic  Review.     It  is  a  very  pretty  volume, 


clean  of  print  and  arrangement,  with  a  frontis- 
piece-picture giving  the  portraits  of  its  officers; 
to  wit :  Giles  F.  Goldsbrough  President  fjx> 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  copy)  ;  Frank  H. 
Shaw,  Vice-President;  Edward  M.  Afadden, 
Treasurer;  David  Dyce  Brown,  General  Secre- 
tary, and  William  C.  Pritchard  and  Percy  Capper 
as  Local  Secretaries.  We  remember  quite  well, 
from  our  1896  attendance  upon  the  London  Inter- 
national Homeopathic  Congress,  the  faces  of  Drs. 
Goldsbrough,  Dyce  Brown  (who  resembles  our 
own  Chief  Justice  Fuller)  and  Madden,  of  whom, 
the  latter  we  spoke  in  our  letter  describing  the 
Congress,  as  almost  an  American  in  looks,  lan- 
guage and  deportment.  If  we  mistake  not  Dr. 
Madden  was  President  of  the  gathering  that 
memorable  night  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  although  the 
ponderous  and  sonorous  Chief  Lord  High  Exe- 
cutioner of  the  hotel,  the  head  steward  we  fear,  he 
with  his  chain  of  large  silver  links  about  his  neck, 
with  a  six  inch  diameter  silver  plate  pendant 
therefrom,  stood  behind  Madden,  ordered  the  fill- 
ing of  your  bumpers,  gave  the  toasts  and  called 
for  the  responses.  (  Evidently  our  British  breth- 
ren never  saw  Porter  act  as  Toastmaster.)  It 
was  he  too,  this  Sonorous  Steward  with  silver 
albatross  hung  about  his  neck,  as  we  remember, 
wha  gave  the  toast  to  "Hahney,"  and  who  an- 
nounced the  speaker  as  Bushfoot  Jones  instead  of 
Bushrod  James  !  Hut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  present,  very  handsome  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  this  Congress  ?  Naught  save  to  recall 
some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  made  us  eight 
Americans  so  welcome  when  we  visited  ourEng- 
lish  brethren  in  1896.  We  remember  the  tact, 
careful  deliberation  and  exact  justice  of  Dyce 
Brown  as  presiding  officer,  during  the  absences 
temporarily  of  Dr.  Pope.  At  that  time  he,  Dyce 
Crown,  reminded  us  for  personal  appearance  of 
our  own  genial  Mark  Twain;  evidently,  judging 
from  his  later  picture,  Dyce  Brown  is  training  in 
the  Biggar  class  of  hairfulness.  And  he  could 
laugh  like  the  rest  of  us  Americans — could 
Brown.  And  Richard  Hughes  and  Compton 
Burnett,  and  that  grand  old  man.  Dudgeon,  are 
with  us  no  more!  Then  there  was  that  medical 
man  from  the  south  of  England  somewhere — 
what  was  his  name — he  that  told  Leon  Simon  to 
use  sulphur  and  get  better  homeopathic  cures, 
who  had  a  little  discovery  of  his  own — the  arbor- 
vital  remedies;  when  he  came  in.  he  always  an- 
nounced his  arrival  by  throwing  a  bundle  of  his 
tracts  on  his  chair,  and  then  sat  down  upon  them 
with  a  dull  thud.  What  was  his  name?  Clarke 
will  know. 

The  papers,  as  now  reprinted,  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  Homeopathic  Review 
in  which  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  presenta- 
tion, or  shortly  thereafter.  The  portrait  group 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  presents  some 
resemblances  to  other  people  than  those  to  whom 
the  faces  are  credited.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
row,  the  seated  members,  we  find  a  fine  picture 
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of  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Lemuel  C.  Grosvenor,  of  R. 
Ludlam,  of  J.  H.  McClelland,  and  of  D.  A.  Strick- 
ler;  in  the  second  row  are  Sam.  A.  Jones 
"Grounds  of  a  Homeopath's  Faith,"  Associate 
Chief  Justice  Brewer,  David  Duncan  ;  in  the  last 
line,  Francois  Carrier,  Chester  G.  Higbee,  Victor 
Hugo,  Count  Tolstoi,  A.  L.  Chatterton,  and  some 
others.  This  isn't  a  Book  Review  notice.  It  was 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  good  work  of  the 
Congress  and  to  its  handsome  men. 


homeopathy  in  Australia. 

From  far-away  Australia  we  hear  some  opin- 
ions concerning  homeopathy  which  are  reasonabl) 
fair.  A  discussion  took  place  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  on  the  question  of  meeting 
homeopaths  in  consultation.  The  Australasian 
Medical  Gazette  of  November  20,  1905,  after 
calmly  discussing  co-related  matters  says:  "The 
aim  of  all  our  studies  must  be  the  benefit  of  our 
patients,  and  all  our  endeavors  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain in  every  case  the  pathological  condition  pres- 
ent, and  then  to  seek  to  adjust  our  therapeutic 
methods  towards  removing  as  far  as  possible 
that  morbid  condition,  as  well  as,  by  the  way, 
relieving  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms. 
Treatment  en  these  lines  is  essentially  rational  as 
opposed  to  empirical,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  defective  state  of  our  present  knowledge,  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  to  some  extent  a  line  of  treat- 
ment which  is  empirical.  Thus,  when  we  treat 
a  case  of  diphtheria  by  antitoxin  we  are  following 
a  truly  rational  method  of  treatment,  but  when 
we  administer  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  to 
a  syphilitic,  we  are  using  purely  empirical 
methods.  But  with  the  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  our  treatment 
will  become  more  and  more  rational,  and  that 
must  be  our  constant  aim. 

"The  principles  of  treatment  adopted  by  Hahne- 
mann and  his  followers  are  essentially  different, 
and  so  far  from  treating  the  disease  from  the 
pathological  aspect,  the  treatment  is  directed  sim- 
ply towards  removing  symptoms.  'According  to 
Hahnemann's  teachings,  symptomatology  leads 
scientific  prescribing,  no  matter  what  the  patho- 
logical condition  may  be.'  Because  certain  drugs 
are  said  to  produce  certain  symptoms  when  ad- 
ministered in  large  doses,  the  homeopaths  believe 
that  these  same  drugs  when  given  in  infinitesimal 
doses  will  cure  these  symptoms.  But  we  know 
that  the  same  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  pathological  conditions,  and  to  treat 
a  symptom  without  reference  to  its  pathological 
cause  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
This  is  the  essential  difference  in  the  line  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  homeopaths  as  opposed  to  allo- 
paths. But,  however  absurd  it  may  appear  to  us 
to  expect  infinitesimal  doses  of  some  drugs  to 
have  any  physiological  or  therapeutical  effects. 


we  cannot  absolutely  deny  that  such  results  may 
be  produced  in  some  cases.  It  may  appear  highly 
improbable  that  one  minim  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  diluted  with  water  would  have  any  effect 
in  allaying  vomiting  in  certain  conditions,  yet  this 
is  a  remedy  recommended  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer,  and  proved  to  be  effica- 
cious by  many.  It  is  true  that  all  apparent  thera- 
peutic results  are  open  to  fallacy — the  post  hue 
is  not  necessarily  propter  hoc — and  this  holds  good 
for  all  clas^-s  of  remedies. 

"But  the  general  trend  of  the  discussion  re- 
ferred to  was  to  the  effect  that  homeopaths  were 
self-deluded,  that  they  were  morally  oblique,  and 
adopted  their  system  of  treatment  from  motives 
■  it'  self-advertisement  and  financial  gain.  Such 
may  or  may  not  be  true  in  some  eases,  but  we  are 
hardly  justified  in  condemning  as  morally  bad 
certain  practitioners  who  we  believe  are  honest  in 
their  convictions,  however  absurd  such  convic- 
tions may  appear  to  be  to  us.  But  we  on  our  part 
are  justified  in  asking  that  a  homeopath  who  is 
honest  in  his  convictions  of  the  truth  of  his  line 
of  practice:  shall  prove  his  sincerity  by  restricting 
his  practice  absolutely  to  homeopathy." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  allopaths  understand 
that  we  don't  "believe,"  we  knoz\.<  belladonna  will 
cure  if  belladonna  is  indicated.  Just  for  curiosity 
we  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  really  any 
homeopathic  practitioner  in  America  who  prac- 
tices homeopathy  because  of  the  advertisement. 
We  have  heard  this  before  and  have  wondered 
how  the  idea  got  started. 
♦      ♦• 

Progress  in  Medicine. 

Condemnation  of  unpatented  proprietary  mix- 
tures does  not  seem  logical.  Of  course,  no  physi- 
cian of  sense  will  prescribe  secret  things  whose 
composition  he  does  not  know,  but,  once  knowing 
them,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  the 
exact  proportions.  Not  one  physician  in  a  hun- 
dred can  tell  the  exact  composition  of  paregoric 
— he  does  not  need  to,  if  he  knows  its  effects  as 
a  mixture.  It  was  once  a  proprietary  mixture — 
practically  speaking,  if  not  literally  so — and  be- 
came orthodox  because  it  was  used  by  a  majority 
of  the  profession,  and  they  used  it  because  it 
proved  to  be  a  good  mixture.  <  Ither  useful  mix- 
tures are  now  going  through  the  same  process  as 
paregoric,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  of  Chicago,  in  his  address  at  the  Boston 
Medical  Library,  in  condemning  them,  is  not  voic- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  progressive  element  of  the 
profession. 

Pharmacy  is  an  art  and  science  of  itself,  and  a 
good  doctor  cannot  become  a  good  pharmacist 
without  neglecting  more  useful  things.  The  old 
profession  trusted  the  small  druggist,  the  new  is 
trusting  the  large  manufacturer.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  profession  are  filling  their  offices 
with  ready-made  tablets,  and  are  harking  back  to 
the  old  days  when  all  doctors  dispensed  their  own 
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drugs.  It  is  an  evolution  brought  about  by  the 
growth  of  modern  expert  pharmacy.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  imposed  upon  now  and  then,  just  as  the 
older  physicians  were  by  fraudulent  substitutions 
in  the  corner  drug  store. 

The  profession  wants  the  most  elegant  prepara- 
tions  it  can  get  and  will  get  them.  And  they  are 
inclined  to  trust  the  firms  having  large  interests 
at  stake  which  would  be  jeopardized  by  misstate- 
ments or  substitutions.  They  demand  advertise- 
ments, for  in  no  other  way  can  they  learn  of  new 
things — the  Pharmacopeia  does  not  tell  them.  If 
a  medical  journal  is  to  restrict  its  columns  to 
merely  the  old — that  is,  if  it  becomes  purely  offi- 
cial and  orthodox — there's  an  end  to  progress. 
Heterodoxv  or  progress  demands  the  new  and  as 
yet  unofficial.  When  it  is  satisfied  the  unofficial 
becomes  official.  Physicians  must  not  be  treated 
paternally,  as  though  they  were  thoughtless 
babies.  They  do  a  heap  of  thinking-  and  in  the 
end  generally  force  the  leaders  to  be  followers. 
They  will  bitterly  resent  any  accusation  that  they 
do  not  practice  rationally,  make  no  diagnoses, 
merely  noting  symptoms  and  treating  them — a 
drug  for  each  one.  They  demand  full  informa- 
tion on  the  new  and  are  not  satisfied  with  secret 
compositions  on  the  one  hand  or  the  orthodox 
on  the  other.  If  officialism  is  to  keep  them  in 
darkness  as  to  progress  they  will  have  none  of  it, 
but  will  become  protestants  on  principle.  The  re- 
ligious nonconformists  have  just  upset  the  British 
( iovernment  by  a  stupendous  but  bloodless  revo- 
lution— medical  nonconformists  can  do  the  same 
if  need  be. — American  Medicine. 

An  Annual  Symposium. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  contains  a  poem 
addressed  to  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Medical  So- 
ciety on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  symposium, 
December  5,  1905,  by  Dr.  William  Findlay,  well 
known  as  a  writer  under  the  pen-name  of  "George 
Umber."  The  note  of  conviviality  is  struck  in 
the  first  stanza  : 

"Our  necks  for  ae  nicht  out  the  tether 
An'  in  the  finest  social  feather, 
Ance  mair  we  <  r.E.M.'s  foregether 

The  table   roun', 
,Wi'  story,  sang,  drinks,  smokes  an'  blether 
(  )ur  cares  ti  1  do  tun." 

The  poet  goes  on  to  justify  this  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  maxim,  Duke  est  desipcre  in  Loco.  He 
thinks  that  even  patients  will  allow  a  brief  sur- 
cease  of  tod  to  the  hard-worked  doctor: 

"Nor  will,  I'm  sure,  tin-  public  grudge 
This  relaxation  to  their  drudge, 
VVha  at  their  ca'  they  own  mun  drudge 

By  nicht  or  day  ; 
Put,  Lord!  let  him  be  loth  to  budge, 

See  what  they   '11  say  !" 


The  poet,  however,  reminds  his  hearers  that  they 
do  not  always  meet  to  play.     At  other  times 

"Our  Wednesday  nichts  to  science  dear 

Wre  set  apart ; 
An'  grave,  discuss,  wi'  mind  austere. 

The    healer's    art." 

They  "cases  show  in  every  guise" ;  they  read 
"notes,  brief  or  driegh" ;  "'bout  microbes  talk  in 
sage  conclave" ;  and  do  all  that  medical  societies 
exist  for. 

"An'  whiles  a  slees-town  specimen 
Frae  thorax  or  frae  abdomen 
O'  ane  wham  Death  short  syne  did  sen' 

To  his  lang  hame, 
We  demonstrate  to  show  the  men 

'Twas  no  our  blame." 


The  Regular  homeopathic  Medical  Society. 

Under  this  rather  paradoxical  title  a  new  local 
society  has  been  formed  in  Chicago.  From  the 
literature  sent  us  we  extract  the  following: 

"It  is  actuated  by  the  single  purpose  of  pre- 
serving and  promoting  the  principles  of  Home- 
opathy, and  will  co-operate  with  any  individual  or 
organization  having  a  similar  purpose.  Its  decla- 
ration of  principles  is  broad  enough  for  any 
honest  follower  of  Hahnemann  and  at  the  same 
time  simple  enough  to  admit  of  no  misunder- 
standing. No  attempt  is  made  to  dictate  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles.  That  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual;  but  every 
known  means  will  be  employed  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  so  simple  that  the 
temptation  to  resort  to  doubtful  expedients  will 
be  continually  lessened." 

On  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  homeopaths  about 
seventy-five  responded  on  February  6,  1906,  when 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  was 
adopted : 

"First:  The  law  of  similars  is  the  law  of  cure. 
"Second  :  The  single,  similar  remedy  is  the  only 
scientific  prescription. 

'  Third  :  The  proper  dose  is  the  minimum 
amount  sufficient  to  cure  ( the  potency  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  physician). 

"Fourth  :  The  indicated  remedy  is  the  remedy 
based  upon  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  in  each 
individual  case  (totality  meaning  the  sum  total  of 
the  deviation  from  the  general  normal  state"). 

The  following  note  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
corporated; it  weakens  the  structure  of  true 
Homeopathy. 

"Note:  This  society  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times  in  tin-  practice  of  individual  members 
when,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  they  may 
think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  palliative  measures. 
While  such  treatment  may  seem  justifiable,  and 
will  be  tolerated,  it  is  nevertheless  un-homeopathic 
and  is  not  indorsed  by  this  Society." 
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The  officers  elected  were :  President,  A.  C. 
Cowperthwaite,  M.  D. ;  First  Vice-President,  H. 
C.  Allen,  M.  D. ;  Second  Vice-President,  D.  M. 
MacMullen,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  G.  I'.  Waring, 
M.  D. ;  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Executive  Committee,  President  (ex-officio), 
Drs.  E.  A.  Taylor,  H.  Farrington,  J.  B.  S.  King, 
I.  \\  .  Hingston,  H.  W.  Pierson,  G.  P.  Waring. 

Rejgular  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  night  of  each  month.  Stenographic  re- 
ports of  each  meeting  will  be  made,  and  a  bound 
copy  of  the  transactions  for  the  year  may  become 
the  property  of  each  member.  Annual  dues,  two 
dollars. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  homeo- 
pathic physicians  who  can  attend  to  become  mem- 
bers. Other  cities  and  localities  are  also  urged 
to  organize  where  the  Regular  Homeopaths  desire 
to  co-operate  in  the  above  plan  to  preserve  and 
promote  Homeopathy. 

Guernsey  P.  Waring. 

Secretary. 
55  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Correspondence. 


American  Physician  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  International  Homeo- 
pathic Congress,  held  in  New  York  January  31 
and  February  I,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Con- 
gress, beginning  Monday  the  10th  of  September, 
and  ending  Saturday  the  15th.  The  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  accordance  with  the 
Institute's  vote  last  June.  It  was  also  decided  to 
open  the  Institute's  sessions  at  three  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon,  September  10;  and  to  hold 
the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  afternoon  at  four-thirty  ;  to  have  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Congress  on  Monday  evening,  this 
meeting  to  be  of  a  somewhat  popular  nature  as 
is  the  case  with  the  opening  meetings  of  the  In- 
stitute itself.  The  President  of  the  Institute  to 
have  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  also  decided  to  have  the  In- 
stitute's business  sessions  held  daily  from  nine  to 
ten  ;  to  give  the  time  from  ten  to  one  o'clock 
daily  to  the  Congress ;  and  to  ask  the  special 
societies  to  hold  their  sessions  during  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  of  the  week,  the  Congress 
also  to  have  afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  It 
was  decided  to  devote  Tuesday  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Principles  and  Propagandism  of  Home- 
opathy ;  Wednesday  to  the  study  of  Materia 
Medica  (drug  pathogenesy,  provings,  etc.)  ; 
Thursday,  to  Clinical  Medicine;  Friday,  to  Pedi- 
atrics and  Sanitary  Science ;  Saturday  to  be  used 


for  adjourned  meetings  and  concluding  exercises. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Baily  of  Atlantic  City  representing 
the  local  committee  of  arrangements  attended  the 
meeting,  and  promised  to  give  ample  accommo- 
dations for  all  the  various  committee,  society  and 
Congress  meetings  as  well  as  to  furnish  ample 
accommodations   for  all  guests. 

The  outlook  is  exceedingly  bright  for  an  en- 
thusiastic and  successful  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  anybody's  special  duty  to  inform 
you  of  these  facts,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  our 
journals  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  plans 
that  are  being  made,  in  order  that  the  widest  pub- 
licity for  these  plans  may  be  obtained,  and  in 
order  that  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  Congress 
may  be  roused.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  make  such  editorial  use  of  these  facts  as  seems 
to  you  expedient. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Sutherland. 


An  Open  Letter  : 

The  homeopathic  physicians  of  Massachusetts 
have  recently  completed  a  valuable  re-proving  of 
beiladonnna.  It  is  proposed  that  New  York 
State  add  its  quota  to  materia  medica  by  a  drug- 
proving  for  1906. 

The  drug  chosen  will  be  a  plant  of  which  some 
clinical  account  is  given  in  homeopathic  literature, 
but  of  which  no  scientific  proving  has  been  made. 
The  drug  will  be  supplied  in  tincture,  3d,  12th, 
30th,  200th,  1000th. 

Homeopathic  physicians  are  requested  to 
signify  their  willingness  to  prove  the  "unknown 
quantity"  by  sending  a  postal  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Drug-Proving  Committee  (Horn.  Med.  So- 
ciety, County  of  New  York)  and  Bureau  of 
Materia  Medica  (Horn.  Med.  Society  State  of 
New  York),  addressed  below,  when  the  drug  will 
be  forwarded.  Any  of  the  laity  whom  physicians 
may  enlist  in  this  work,  and  who  will  be  under 
their  observation  during  the  use  of  the  drug, 
will  also  be  supplied   (through  the  physician). 

Before  such  proving,  a  careful  anamnesis 
should  be  recorded  (all  records  should  be  kept 
on  or  transferred  to,  legal  cap,  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only)  ;  six  ounces  (including  sediment)  of 
a  24  hours'  urine  (add  gtt.  x  formalin)  should 
be  sent  (with  name,  address,  quantity  in  24  hrs., 
reaction  when  passed)  to  the  official  Pathologist, 
Dr.  P.  D.  Saylor,  133-137  West  Forty-Seventh 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  examination.  The 
blood  count  (before  and  after  the  proving)  will 
also  be  taken  by  the  Pathologist,  Dr.  Saylor,  when 
it  is  possible;  otherwise  by  the  nearest  physician 
with  the  apparatus;  or  disregarded  if  impossible 
to  obtain. 

Where  it  is  possible,  provers  are  requested 
to  have  examination  made  by  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  that  the  proving  may  be  of 
greater  value. 

It  is  desired  that  every  practitioner  enter,  to 
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some  extent,  into  the  proving.  For  example,  a 
few  doses  of  the  tincture  or  potency  may  be  taken 
until  some  disturbance  of  cellular  or  functional 
equilibrium  is  noted  :  constipation,  headache,  in- 
somnia, drowsiness,  thirst,  increased  or  lessened 
appetite,  etc.  When  the  directum  of  this  dis- 
turbance is  thus  indicated,  the  drug  may  he- 
stopped  if  the  individual  does  not  care  to  con- 
tinue its  stud}-,  and  in  this  way  a  mass  of  con- 
firmatory and  valuable  evidence  from  many 
sources  will  accumulate. 

Furthermore,  the  preliminary  knowledge  thus 
gained  by  the  physician  will  lend  additional  in- 
terest in,  and  appreciation  of  the  full  proving  of 
the  drug. 

In  these  self-provings,  paragraphs  120-141  of 
The  Organon  should  be  consulted. 

Physicians  in  other  States  than  New  York  who 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  proving  will  be 
most  welcome,  will  be  supplied  with  the  drug,  and 
full  credit  will  be  given. 

The  proving  will  begin  with  each  individual 
whenever  he  or  she  is  ready,  preferably  before 
.May  1,  that  the  results  may  be  early  tabulated  for 
publication. 

Fraternally, 

P.  W.  Shedd,  M.  D., 

113  West  71st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chairman,  Drug-Proving  Committee,  X.  Y. 
County  Society,  Dr.  ( '..  De  Wayne  Hallett,  Pres. 

Chairman,  Materia  Medica  Bureau,  X.  Y 
State  Society,  Dr.  De  Witt  G.  Wilcox,  Pres. 

Drug-Proving  Committee:  P.  W.  Shedd, M.D., 
chairman;  L.  M.  Stanton.  M.  D.,  Wr.  H.  Dieffen- 
bach,  M.  D.,  I.  B.  Garrison,  M.  D.,  Spencer  Carle- 
ton,  M.  D. 


Dear  Editor  : 

I  want  to  register  a  hard  kick  on  an  article 
in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Physi- 
cian entitled  "A  Few  Reminders." 

If  a  doctor  does  not  keep  adding  to  his  list  of 
friends,  no  matter  how  long  he  is  in  a  community, 
then  it  is  because  he  has  not  kept  up  to  date.  The 
doctor  who  wrote  the  article  says  that  the  fresher 
he  is,  the  better  the  new  doctor  will  succeed.  He 
is  right  there  hut  not  as  he  meant  it.  I  tell  you 
the  young  fellows  that  come  out  of  college  these 
days  are  up-to-date;  they  see  lots  of  work  while 
in  school,  more  than  some  of  the  older  men  saw 
in  their  first  ten  years  of  practice,  and  they  learn 
how  to  do  things,  and  they  go  ahead  and  do  them. 
The  old  doctor  that  is  not  progressive,  who  does 
not  take  an  occasional  full  post-graduate  course 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  and  latest,  no 
matter  how  much  experience  he  may  have,  will 
become  a  back  number  and  wonder  why  people 
should  prefer  an  automobile  to  an  old  one-boss 
shay. 

If  the  old  croakers  would  "get  a  hustle  on 
'em"  and  keep  up  their  enthusiasm,  and  put  vim 
and  ginger  into   their  work  "the  period  of  the 


wrinkled  purse  and  disappointed  hopes"  would 
not  "scornfully  await  them." 

I  know  of  a  doctor  who  for  twenty  years  took 
no  vacation,  took  no  post-graduate  work,  and  also 
took  few  journals.  He  brought  nothing  new  or 
bright  or  invigorating  into  the  lives  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  soon  he  had  few  left. 

I  also  know  of  another  doctor  who  has  prac- 
ticed thirty  years,  has  taken  vacations  every  year 
and  very  frequent  post-graduate  courses,  and 
gathered  new  thoughts  for  his  patients;  he  is  full 
of  vim  and  energy  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  his 
patients  and  has  more  than  he  can  possibly  do. 
And  he  has  not  had  to  change  locations  either. 

The  comparison  of  the  old  jeweler  and  the 
young  inexperienced  jeweler  to  the  old  doctor 
and  the  young  doctor  don't  apply,  unless  you 
also  ask  whether  an  intelligent  man  would  prefer 
a  young  up-to-date  educated  watchmaker  to  an 
old-time  watchtinker. 

Our  friend  with  the  splenomegaly  also  bemoans 
the  fact  that  too  often  the  nice  young  Fpworth 
Leaguer  or  Christian  Endeavorer,  or  white  rib- 
boner  gets  starved  out  or  into  some  other  business. 
Well,  my  experience  lias  been  that  the  average 
medical  man  that  plavs  the  E.  L.  or  C.  E.  or  W. 
C.  T.  U.  is  a  might)'  namby-pamby  sort  of  fel- 
low ;  and  that  is  not  saying  that  we  do  not  have 
good  vigorous  fellows  that  are  workers  in  the 
E.  L.  and  C.  E.,  etc. 

What  the  people  want  is  vim  and  vigor  and  re- 
lief from  their  bodily  ills,  right  here  and  now  and 
they  don't  give  a  hill  of  beans  whether  the  "re- 
liever" spends  his  leisure  time  at  the  C.  E.  or  in 
some  game.  The  statement  that  good  moral 
character  has  no  weight,  is  all  bosh.  Good  moral 
character  has  weight,  but  it  must  be  of  a  different 
kind  than  a  mere  "come  to  Jesus  and  be  as  good 
as  I"  kind.  The  man  that  "professes  religion" 
but  does  not  have  the  Christ  feeling  in  his  heart, 
and  a  love  that  embraces  all  humanity  and  the 
intense  zeal  for  his  work  that  becomes  contagious 
and  infects  his  patients  with  the  respect  for  his 
work  and  the  love  of  him,  has  not  found  his 
sphere  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  I  know  of 
plenty  of  doctors  that  do  not  profess  religion  but 
they  love  their  work,  they  have  the  Christ  zeal 
and  love  and  they  radiate  health  and  love  and  they 
are  a  success  in  life  and  do  not  have  to  move 
every  ten  years.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  author 
of  "A  Few  Reminders"  for  me,  that  if  he  will  get 
out  into  the  world  away  from  home,  take  post- 
graduate work,  get  in  touch  with  the  progressive- 
ness  of  the  age,  fill  his  heart  with  the  love  of 
humanity,  he  will  go  home  and  surprise  the  na- 
tives with  his  good  work,  and  he  will  get  so  much 
work  and  will  have  to  exercise  so  freely  that  his 
spleen  and  liver  will  become  normal,  and  his  sight 
will  no  longer  be  jaundiced. 

"If  the  doctor  be  lifted  up  he  will  draw  all 
men  unto  him."  A  good  quotation  even  if 
slightly  garbled.  M.  W.  Kapp,  M.  D. 

San  Jose,  California. 
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American  Physician  : 

I  am  heartily  of  your  opinion  about  re-proving. 
Re-study  is  what  most  of  us  need. 

But,  I  never  walk  through  a  botanical  garden 
but  that  I  ponder  over  the  hieroglypics  of  nature 
there  displayed ;  the  marvelous  instruments  of 
precision,  which  need  only  the  scientific  proving 
to  teach  us  their  beneficent  use.  I  trust  the  con- 
templated proving  will  give  us  a  new  and  valu- 
able pathogenesis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  Shedd. 

112  West  71st  Street.  New  York. 


(Blobulce. 


— While  in  New  York  recently  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr.  Wm.  Harvey  King, 
Dean  of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  College  and 
Hospital,  and  listening  to  "Old  Ben"  striking  the 
hours.  Dr.  King  has  a  new  electrical  machine 
of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  He  reports  gratify- 
ing success  with  the  College  matters  and  has 
abundant  faith  in  the  future  of  homeopathy. 

— Dr.  H.  W  Halbert.  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  O. 
A.  Palmer  of  our  city,  paid  our  parish  house  a 
visit  in  the  closing  days  of  January  last.  We  had 
the  honor  of  an  extended  conversation  concern- 
ing matters  homeopathic  in  general,  and  of  Hal- 
bert's  book  in  particular.  The  trend  of  inde- 
pendence in  Halbert's  book  has  stirred  up  the 
"animiles"  rather  sharply  in  various  of  the  jour- 
nal offices,  and  also  among  the  fossil  teachers  in 
some  of  the  alleged  homeopathic  colleges. 

— "It  is  remarkable."  said  a  prominent  homeo- 
path and  teacher  to  us  latterly,  "that  as  sure  as 
you  get  a  materia  medica  man  in  the  pulpit,  and 
he  gets  warmed  up  to  his  work,  he  will  prove  to 
be  a  high  potency  man  and  rub  it  in  on  even- 
occasion.  Not  that  that  is  either  a  disgrace  or 
a  sin,  but  it  does  detract  from  the  practical  value 
of  the  teachings  of  Hahnemann  when  the  class 
is  composed  of  raw  and  materialistic  material. 
\\  hy  not  let  the  question  of  potency  and  dose  re- 
main with  the  therapeutic  and  clinic  chairs,  and 
in  those  departments  show  the  class  or  the  clinic 
the  practical  value  of  the  high  potency  and  the 
minimum  dose  ?  The  teaching  of  materia  medica 
ought  not,  it  seems  to  me.  to  get  the  student  con- 
fused on  dosage  and  powers.'*  A  very  proper 
statement. 

— Dr.  James  T.  Kent  has  turned  the  sale  of  his 
famous  "Repertory."  and  also  his  "Homeopathic 
Philosophy,"  over  to  Boericke  &  Tafel.  Dr.  Ch. 
Gatchell  has  sold  his  well-known  "Pocket  Prac- 
tice" to  the  same  firm,  who  have. in  press  the  fol- 
lowing new  works  :  "Materia  Medica."  by  A.  L. 
Blackwood  ;  "Diseases  of  Children,"  by  C.  S.  Raue 
(second  edition)  ;  "Refraction,"  by  R.  S.  Cope- 


land  and  A.  E.  Ibershoff ;  Lilienthal's  "Thera- 
peutics," and  "Before  and  After  Surgical  Opera- 
tions," by  Dean  T.  Smith. 

—  Mastin,  of  the  Critique,  says  in  his  February 
number  that  H.  C.  Allen  had  withdrawn  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Medical  Advance  with  the 
January  number  and  that  Harvey  Farrington  was 
now  supreme.  The  February  number  of  the  Ad- 
vance lies  at  our  elbow,  and  it  still  carries  the 
name  of  H.  C.  Allen  as  editor.  Which  is  why 
we  remark,  and  our  language  is  plain,  that  for 
ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  the 
editor  trade  is  peculiar. 

— Nay,  nay,  Pauline,  that  modest  medical  man 
of  the  feetball  reputation  in  Cleveland  is  not  a 
denizen  of  our  underwear  and  adnexa.  Our 
modesty  is  not  of  so  strenuous  a  character.  But 
if  you  will  remember,  most  of  the  late  defuncted 
Medical  Visitor's  Cleveland  news  were  of  the 
indefinite  listless,  unreliable,  and  androscoggin 
order, — we  mean  androgynous  order. 

— Say,  Brer.  Mastin,  don't  never  again  so  long 
as  you  do  breathe  refer  to  women  as  females. 
That's  an  unhappy  legal  word,  but  it  has  no  busi- 
ness in  medicine,  or  in  the  polite  circles.  What's 
nicer  than  .1  woman,  nobly  planned  ;  but  seen  too 
oft  enamored  of  her  face,  we  pity,  then  embrace. 

— Medical  Century  says:  "We  learn  that  the 
editor  of  our  esteemed  Pacific  Coast  contempo- 
rary. Dr.  II.  R.  Arndt,  was  married  a  few  days 
ago."  That  accounts  for  it — his  abnormal  silence 
in  his  journal.  Usually  Arndt  is  one  of  the  most 
newsy  editors,  but  for  some  little  time  past  he  has 
been  mum.  We  feared  that  our  late  visit  to  the 
coast,  and  cur  participation  with  him  in  the  Bry- 
ant peach  bo-lo  feast  was  responsible  for  his 
lapse  into  editorial  oblivion.  Now  we  breathe 
freer,  and  send  unto  him  and  his  bride  our  purti- 
est  congratulations  and  felicitations. 

— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edwin  Beebe  of  Sid- 
ney, (  )hio,  announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Laura  Elise,  to  Mr.  William  Cool  Horr,  on 
Wednesday,  January  17.  at  828  North  Ohio 
Avenue,  Sidney.  Ohio.  It  may  not  be  just  de 
rigueur  to  say  it  out  loud,  but  we  will  say  any  way 
and  any  how  that  the  new  son-in-law  has  married 
into  a  fine  family  and  we  wish  him  and  his  bride 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  happiness  and  good  health. 

—The  Southern  Homeopathic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation even  at  so  early  a  period  as  this  is  making 
its  wishes  known  to  the  general  profession  in  that 
it  is  advertising  in  all  the  journals,  its  next  meet- 
ing to  be  holden  in  October  prox.  The  Southern 
Fevers  are  to  be  the  chief  subjects  of  the  meet- 
ing and  all  homeopaths  are  appealed  to,  to  take 
up  the  intervening  period  of  time  and  do  the  best 
they  can  to  add  to  this  symposium  ;  by  so  doing 
they  will  render  yoeman  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  There  are  some  indefatigable  men  at 
the  helm  and  in  the  secretaryship  of  that  Society. 
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We  bespeak  for  the  Association  great  good  luck 
and  success. 

—We  find  that  Toastmaster  Porter  at  the 
Unanimous  Club  when  be  recently  located  Dewey 
as  at  Chicago,  was  not  unique  in  his  aberration. 
Quite  recently  we  found  Willie  Dewey  referred 
to  in  Progress ;  now  the  Southern  Homeopathic 
Medical  Association  speaks  of  him  as  Wm.  A. 
Denny  of  Ann  Arbor.  There's  nothing  like  wak- 
ing up  on  the  battlefield  the  morning  after  you 
have  been  killed,  and  finding  your  name  mis- 
spelled in  the  lists. 

— The  Medical  Century  has  at  last  discovered 
that  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood  has  resigned  from  the  Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  Medical  College !  This  is  so 
sudden ! 

— Dr.  M.  W.  Kapp,  a  graduate  of  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  for  years  lo- 
cated at  Akron,  Ohio,  found  his  health  in  such 
precarious  condition,  that  he  pulled  up,  took  post- 
graduate work  in  the  East,  and  at  last  found  bis 
way  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  is  now 
located  at  San  Jose,  California,  Porter  Buildings, 
Rooms  7  and  8.  He  informs  us  that  he  is  almost 
fully  recovered  from  his  late  illness  and  busy  as 
he  cares  to  be. 

— "Malignant  Growths  of  the  Male  Genitalia." 
a  paper  by  Bukk  G.  Carleton,  M.  D.,  being  a  re- 
vision of  a  paper  presented  at  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Plomeopathy  at  Chicago,  1905,  an  in- 
teresting paper,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  has  the  fol- 
lowing for  a  footnote : 

"The  author  of  the  theory  that  the  fertile  red 
spots  of  the  hen's  eg^  when  eaten,  unless  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  digestion,  may  reach  a 
portion  of  the  anatomy  where  the  circulation  from 
trauma  or  pressure  is  poor,  and  there  set  up  an 
independent  growth  not  under  control  of  the  usual 
body  metabolism  with  resulting  so-called  malig- 
nant tumor,  has  injected  the  fertile  red  spots  of 
the  egg  into  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  produced  seem- 
ing cancerous  growths." 

The  whole  paper  is  most  readable  and  forms 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  experience  table  in  every 
doctor's  office. 

—Dr.  Hugo  R.  Arndt,  of  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  he  has  at  last  got  his  pet  scheme  started  by 
having  bis  county  society  housed  in  the  very  room 
adjoining  bis  offices  upon  which  he  had  had  bis 
eye  for  a  long  time.  He  has  had  it  nicely  fur- 
nished. The  rent  is  covered  for  a  year  as  Arndt 
says:  "By  bulldozing  the  boys."  lie  is  starting 
a  library,  not  oi  old  books,  but  of  modern  medical 
books, — and  for  this  purpose  has  already  received 
a  well-proportioned  check  from  a  lay  friend  and 
another  from  the  society.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained to  make  this  room  a  visiting  place  for  the 
members,  and  for  visitors  from  elsewhere:  a  sort 
of  club  room.     Dr.  Arndt   deserves  great   credit 


for  the  idea  of  this  room  and  for  his  indefatig- 
ability  in  pushing  it  along.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy  will  greatly  enjoy  these 
privileges  when  it  visits  San  Francisco  in  1907. 

-Dr.  T.  P.  Wilson  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  sent 
us  a  newspaper  reprint  of  his  poem  "Annals  of 
Peru" — referring  to  this  city  in  Ohio — which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  poetic  history  of  the  town  and 
some  of  its  distinguished  sons,  among  whom,  as 
we  understand  it.  is  the  famous  author  himself. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  easily  grasped,  musical 
essay,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

— Halbert.  in  his  initial  editorial  in  the  re- 
vamped and  rehabilitated  Clinique,  rather  raps 
the  chronic  disease  artists  over  the  knuckles  by 
his  allusion  to  their  flitting  habits — of  staying  in 
one  place  only  a  year  or  two,  until  the  people 
got  on  to  their  curves,  then  away  to  some  other 
bourne.  Another  point  and  a  good  one  is  his 
charge  that  they  do  not  treat  ordinary  sicknesses, 
but  always  advertise  themselves  as  chronic  dis- 
ease specialists,  and  consultants  by  mail  and  the 
like.  He  might  have  added  that  they  also  are  the 
philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  homeopathic 
school  who  are  long  on  theories  of  the  profession 
but  short  on  practical  common  horse  sense. 

— Dr.  Lewis  P.  Crutcher  of  524  Shukert  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  announces  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give  counsel  in  his  specialty:  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment  of  kidneys  and  adnexa, 
and  that  he  is  fully  equipped  for  all  examinations 
and  analyses  essential  to  such  purposes. 

— We  call  attention  to  the  several  materia 
medica  articles  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages 
from  time  to  time  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  P.  W. 
Shedd  of  New  York,  and  to  commend  them  to 
our  readers.  Dr.  Shedd  is,  above  all  things,  a 
painstaking  student  and  a  thorough  practitioner. 
so  that  his  presentation  of  the  familiar  remedies 
of  our  school  puts  them  in  an  interesting  and  oft- 
times  novel  form.  In  this  issue  we  have  marked 
for  publication  his  latest  paper  on  magnesia  carb. 
It   is  worth  a  double  reading. 

— Dr.  De  Witt  G.  Wilcox  has  contributed  a 
letter  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial  defending  the 
profession  of  medicine  against  the  patent  medi- 
cine evil.  His  paper  is  a  fine  one.  well  reasoned 
and  equally  well  expressed.  As  the  doctor  has  a 
sharp  way  of  telling  the  truth,  and  did  so  tell  the 
truth  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked with  wonder  that  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
published  bis  letter  and  remonstrance.  To  quote 
from  any  pari  of  this  letter  would  simplv  spoil 
the  letter:  it  must  by  read  in  full.  And  for  this 
purpose  we  recommend  that  our  readers  get  the 
paper — The  Buffalo  Commercial  for  January  21 

or  22. 

-The  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  for  the  Chicago  meeting  arrived 
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January  22,  1906.  We  have  not  had  time  to  re- 
view it  page  for  page,  but  such  parts  as  we  have 
looked  at  presented  the  usual  familiar  appear- 
ance. The  list  of  members  in  attendance  presents 
some  very  original  names.  Our  own  name  is  not 
misspelled  this  time,  as  it  happens  not  to  be  there 
■at  all.  And  we  really  thought  we  were  at 
'Chicago  and  took  some  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Advance,  which  has  had  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  volume,  speaks  most  highly  of  it.  Won- 
der if  Bailey  will  press  his  Institute  Journal  mo- 
tion this  year? 

— It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  the  Crusaders 
.against  unhomeopathic  homeopathy  are  making  a 
personal  matter  of  their  Cook  Co.  Hospital  dis- 
covery. The  printing  of  their  findings  in  journal 
shape  was  legitimate;  but  its  dissemination  in  re- 
prints and  pamphlet-form  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  an  attack  not  so  much  upon  "mongrel"  homeo- 
pathy, as  it  does  of  an  attack  by  Hering  College 
npon  Hahnemann  College  of  Chicago.  This  is, 
■of  course,  a  good  way  of  injuring  one's  sole  col- 
lege rival.  But  these"  Crusaders  are  forgetting  a 
very  old  lesson,  namely,  that  you  can  overdo  a 
good  thing,  so  that  there  will  presently  come  a 
revulsion,  bringing  with  it  revolution,  and  over- 
throw of  the  Crusaders.  We  admit,  and  with 
pleasure,  having  always  attacked  bad  homeopathv, 
as  we  did  in  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  College : 
but  we  never  attacked  a  man  or  a  college  by  name. 
That  to  us,  besides  being  unethical,  smacks  of 
libel.  Beware,  ye  Crusaders,  how  you  suffer 
malice  to  mingle  with  your  truth ! 

— The  St.  Louis  homeopathic  school,  is  doing 
fine  work  this  year.  It  has  instituted  a  number  of 
new  working  -ideas,  which  have  cost  money  when 
there  wasn't  any  too  much  of  available  cash  on 
hand  :  but  it  was  found  and  applied  and  the  re- 
sults are  apparent.  There  has  been  established  an 
esprit  du  corps  which  is  now  working  together 
and  for  the  one  purpose. 

— The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Unani- 
mous Club  was  held  in  the  Manhattan,  New 
York,  evening  of  January  31.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  following  members  and  guests  :  Drs.  C.  L. 
Bagg,  W.  H.  Bishop,  B.  G.  Carleton.  F.  E. 
Doughty,  J.  B.  Garrison,  C.  H.  Helferich,  C.  B. 
Holmes,  J.  Lester  Keep,  Chas.  S.  Macv,  A.  B. 
Norton,  L.  R.  Opdyke,  E.  .H.  Porter,  H.  D. 
Schenck,  Geo.  T.  Stewart,  Irving  Townsend,  E. 
G.  Tuttle,  Alton  G.  Warner,  W.  B.  Winched,  [. 
E.  Ackerman,  H.  F.  Biggar,  A.  W.  Baily,  J.  B. 
Gregg  Custis,  C.  F.  Goodell,  W.  E.  Green,  Ed- 
ward B.  Hooker,  W.  R.  King,  C.  Gurnee  Fel- 
lows, L.  B.  Swormstedt,  De  Witt  G.  Wilcox,  L 
H.  McClelland,  T.  P.  Birdsall,  W.  A.  Dewey, 
George  S.  King,  Frank  Kraft,  George  H.  Her, 
J.  Richey  Horner,  J.  L.  Moffatt,  H.  J.  Pierron, 
J.  M.  Randolph.  N.  Robinson,  Geo.  Roval,  J.  P. 
Sutherland,  J.  E.  Wilson,  R.  R.  Trotter,  T. 
Franklin  Smith,  A.  L.  Root,  C.  E.  Sawyer,  J.  L. 


Seward,  N.  J.  Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs.   W.  A. 
Nash,  and  Gray. 

— Some  pleasantry  was  occasioned  during  the 
session  of  the  Unanimous  Club,  by  the  recital  of 
the  futile  effort  of  a  well-known  Indiana  prac- 
titioner who  had  practiced  his  profession  most 
successfully  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
having  at  length  laid  by  a  little  stockingful,  and 
having  outgrown  his  Indiana  town,  hied  him  to 
Washington,  took  the  examination  and — fell 
down  most  ignominiously !  The  Examination 
Laws  of  our  several  States  are  made  to  keep  out 
physicians  from  other  States ;  that's  the  way  it 
looks  to  a  man  up  a  tree.     Yes? 

— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  Beige 
d Homeopathic  we  found  two  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, the  one  representing  Ludlam  operating  with 
assistance  of  several  nurses  and  Cornelia  Stetler, 
the  other  an  interior  of  the  room  for  infants  in  a 
hospital  with  J.  P.  Cobb  bearded  like  a  pard,  in- 
specting a  nurse's  record.  Both  pictures  are 
credited  to  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  sub- 
reference  to  Hahnemann  College  of  Chicago. 
Wonder  where  the  enterprising  editors  of  the 
Belgian  Homeopathic  Journal  found  these  two 
pictures  and  whether  their  publication  at  this  late 
daet,  with  Ludlam  dead  and  Cobb  shaved,  may  be 
regarded  as  enterprise  in  Belgium. 

— With  irritable  and  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
difficulty  in  urination,  or  in  the  passage  of  a  ure- 
thral catheter,  is  often  facilitated  by  injecting  10 
drops  aconite  into  the  rectum,  which  relaxes  the 
spasm  in  from  3  to  5  minutes. — Med.  Arena. 

— We  have  just  received  from  W.  B.  Saunders 
&  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  widely  known 
medical  publishers,  an  unusually  attractive  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  their  complete  list  of  publica- 
tions. It  seems  to  us,  in  glancing  through  this 
catalogue,  that  a  list  of  the  Saunders  authors  is 
a  census  of  the  leading  American  and  foreign 
authorities  in  every  branch  and  specialty  of  medi- 
cal science.  And  new  books  are  being  added  and 
new  editions  issued  with  a  rapidity  that  speaks 
well  for  the  success  and  progressiveness  of  the 
house.  While  comparisons  are  always  odious,  still 
we  feel  it  but  justice  to  say  that,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  about  the  books  listed  that  a  probable 
buyer  wishes  to  know,  and  also  for  beauty  and 
durability  of  mechanical  get-up,  this  catalogue 
surpasses  anything  we  have  heretofore  seen.  It 
is  truly  representative  of  the  house.  We  have 
received  the  following  new  books  from  the  Saun- 
ders Co.  and  same  will  be  properly  reviewed  as 
rapidly  as  possible :  "Sahli's  Diagnosis,"  "Stel- 
wagon's  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  "Howell's  Physi- 
ology," "Ruhrah's  Diseases  of  Children."  "Frie- 
denwald  and  Ruhrah  on  Diet,"  "Draper's  Legal 
Medicine,"  "Holland's  Chemistry,"  "Anders' 
Practice." 
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— "The  name  of  the  Denver  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital has  been  changed.  It  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Park  Avenue  Hospital." — Progress. 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.  But  think  for  a 
brief  moment  of  the  tragedy  which  lies  behind 
these  few  words.  Either  the  Denver  homeopathic 
profession  has  become  ashamed  of  "Homeopathy" 
in  the  hospital  title ;  or  else  the  homeopaths  were 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  keeping  up  a  homeo- 
pathic hospital,  and,  hence,  it  has  gone  by  the 
board.     But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago ! 

— The  date  for  the  Institute  and  International 
Congress  being  definitely  set  from  September  ioto 
16,  we  would  now  urge  our  readers  to  make  prompt 
application  for  rooms  at  The  Chalfonte  hotel, 
Atlantic  City.  A  postal  card  request  will  be  duly 
honored.  Now,  brethren,  don't  neglect  this.  It 
will  be  a  meeting  in  the  height  of  the  social  sea- 
son ;  and  to  delay  engaging  your  rooms  will  be  a 
bad  mistake. 

— Dr.  Arndt  claims  that  he  has  obtained  good 
results  in  two  cases  by  the  application  of  mem- 
brane from  eggs  to  the  surface  of  wounds — one 
a  young  girl  suffering  from  severe  burn  on  foot, 
and  the  other  a  man  aged  forty,  suffering  from 
large  ulcer  on  leg.  Both  were  covered  with  six 
or  eight  pieces  of  membrane,  shielded  with  tin- 
foil, and  fastened  with  dry  antiseptic  bandages. 
After  four  days  the  dressings  were  removed,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  membrane  had  partially 
united  with  the  tissues,  causing  a  good  skin  to 
grow.  Though  the  membrane  does  not  always 
adhere,  it  appears  to  advance  cicatrization,  the 
wounds  heal  well,  and  leave  few  traces. 

— A  little  book  in  a  binding  made  up  of  cloth 
like  the  trained  nurse's  gown  and  called  "Prac- 
tical Dietetics,  lies  before  us.  It  is  a  book  of  Alida 
Frances  Patlee,  Graduate,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Household  Art,  etc.  It  is  in  its  Third  Edition. 
Evidently  published  by  herself.  The  book  is  a 
clever  resume  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in  the 
old-fashioned  simple  way  of  ordinary  people,  and 
not  cast  in  the  stilted  vernacular  of  the  profession 
of  nurses  or  of  medicine.  It  contains  100  pages 
and  sells  for  one  dollar. 

— While  in  attendance  upon  a  rather  elaborate 
social  function  recently  we  noticed  the  untidy  waj 
of  dishing  out  the  punch.  No  glass  was  washed 
after  having  been  once  drank  out  of,  but  merely 
refilled  by  the  attendant  and  again  and  again 
drank  from.  As  an  unregenerate,  standing  by 
our  side,  remarked  "that's  a  darn  sight  dirtier 
even  than  a  bar-room  drink-." 

— From  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Medical 
Century  of  recent  date,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  large-sized  1" « >m  on  in  homeopathic  col- 
leges, in  the  matter  of  increase  of  pupils  and  in- 
terest. Unhappily  this  boom,  like  the  monstrosi- 
ties, that  are  reputed  to  be  burn,  are  always  either 


in  the  next  county  or  at  some  great  distance 
away ;  and  probably,  if  followed  up,  would  prove 
to  be  the  usual  three  black  specks  found  in  the 
vomit  of  a  man,  and  that  had  looked  like  three 
crows.  Our  immediate  surroundings,  and  those 
of  other  places  familiar  to  us  do  not  presage  such 
a  good  time  coming  in  homeopathy.  The  apathy 
may  be  lifting  but  it  is  a  slow  process.  The  dras- 
tic entrance  examination  required  of  Ohio  appli- 
cants, may  have  to  do  with  the  few  students  ap- 
plying to  Pulte  or  the  Cleveland  school ;  but  ob- 
viously that  is  not  all ;  for  the  old  school  colleges 
in  these  two  cities  are  not  making  any  great 
"holler"  because  of  this  alleged  injustice.  We 
never  approved  the  examination  business,  not 
from  the  very  first  moment ;  and  our  writings 
about  that  time  will  clearly  show  how  we  stood. 
But  since  the  profession  wanted  the  proposed 
laws,  and  upheld  them,  we  bottled  our  objections 
and  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Now 
it  is  an  odd  bit  of  business  to  fight  that  law  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  destroying  our  schools.  The 
fact  is,  as  we  mentioned  in  a  recent  editorial,  the 
profession  cares  but  little  for  the  colleges.  There 
are  enough  of  doctors,  as  Billings  said  some  years 
ago,  and  there  isn't  any  too  much  of  money  cir- 
culating among  the  craft.  Commercially  con- 
ducted colleges  are  too  often  run  in  the  interests 
of  the  handful  of  professors,  elected  by  them- 
selves, perpetuated  by  themselves,  and  whose  pro- 
fessional  hands  are  against  all  medical  men  out- 
side of  the  college.  When  one  examines  the  ap- 
pointments to  office  in  the  Institute,  in  State  So- 
cieties, and  other  medical  gatherings,  it  would 
seem  as  if  no  one  but  college  professors  were 
competent  to  fill  the  chairs.  They  read  all  the 
fine-spun  theoretical  papers  :  they  discover  the  ex- 
ceeding great  value  of  some  insignificant  and 
barely  mentioned  remedy.  Hence,  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  the  great  profession  outside  of  the 
college  should  not  be  stirred  very  deeply  by  the 
lamentations  of  the  colleges.  And  again  we  say 
it  is  not  wholly  the  harsh  examinations  that  have 
caused  falling  off  in  the  attendance. 

— For  Sale :  The  best  equipped  office  in  Cen- 
tral Iowa,  with  complete  radiotherapy  and  electro- 
therapy apparatus.  Business  has  netted  present 
owner  over  $4000  cash  per  annum  for  ten  years. 
Building,  grounds  and  contents  inventory  $7500. 
Will  be  liberally  discounted  and  no  charge  made 
for  practice  and  introduction.  Location  is  county 
seat.  Population  5000.  Has  Sister  of  Charity 
Hospital,  forty  beds.  No  surgeon  in  twenty 
miles.  Alan  doing  surgery  can  double  my  in- 
come.    Address.  M.  D.,  care  of  this  Journal. 
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PHROUGH  an  almost  culpable  oversight  the 
*■  article  on  Hasckisch  Hallucination  in  our 
March  issue  failed  to  be  credited  to  The  Strand 
Magazine:,  which  publication  was  kind  enough  to 
permit  the  reprinting  of  the  article,  and  also  the 
use  of  the  engravings  accompanying  the  same. 
The  article,  as  our  readers  have  now  experienced, 
was  such  an  excellent  description  of  a  haschisch 
proving  that  we  solicited  the  International  News 
Co.  of  New  York,  the  American  agents,  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  same,  deeming  it  of 
great  interest  to  our  many  readers.  We  must, 
therefore,  apologize,  and  we  do  so  sincerely,  that 
no  credit  was  attached  to  our  reprint.  It  was  the 
intention  to  foot-note  the  title  with  the  proper 
explanation  and  credit.  But  the  turmoil  in  print- 
ing ranks,  strikes,  etc.,  queered  our  good  inten- 
tions.— The  Editor. 

*     ^     ^ 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  sorrow 
that  we  chronicle  the  burning  and  destruction 
of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 


The  fire  was  discovered  shortly  after  nightfall 
on  Friday,  March  9,  and  had  then  gained  such 
headway  that  the  fire  department  practically 
abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  the  college  building 
and  concentrated  its  efforts  on  protecting  adja- 
cent buildings.  One  of  these,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  was  the  Huron  Street  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  with  sixty-five  bed-fast  patients. 
This  building  was  fortunately  saved,  though  for 
a  time  it  looked  dubious. 

No  one,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
( and  we  have  been  ill  and  bed-fast  ourselves  for 
several  weeks),  knows  the  origin  of  the  fire.  The 
usual  hazard  of  ascribing  it  to  over-heated  pipes, 
to  defective  electric  lighting,  to  chemical  labora- 
tory explosion  has  been  advanced.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  no  one  of  the  faculty  or  student 
corps  was  in  the  college  building  after  5  o'clock 
of  the  evening. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance carried,  nor  what  efforts  will  be  made  to 
promptly  rebuild.  Dr.  Kimmel,  treasurer,  upon 
interview,  stated  that  the  student  and  class  studies 
will  go  on  just  the  same  in  some  other  building, 
and  the  senior  class  will  be  graduated  at  its  regu- 
lar calendar  date. 

There  is  nowhere  any  evidence  of  undue  dis- 
couragement because  of  this  disaster,  while  there 
is  prevalent  a  spirit  of  determination  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  this  second  oldest  homeopathic 
college   in   the  world. 

We  wish  them  Godspeed ! 

Later. — Since  writing  above  we  learn  that  the 
loss  while  great  was  not  prohibitive  of  rebuilding, 
and  that  the  college  authorities  will  proceed  with 
restoring  the  building  and  improving  it  in  many 
modern  wavs. 


The  Chicago  Crusade. 

The  Chicago  Crusading  Committee  is  taking 
on  proportions  which  must  needs  command 
respect. 

It  will  not  do  either  to  pooh-pooh  it  any  longer, 
or  to  ignore  it. 

Thus  far  its  findings — which  have  not  been 
challenged  or  denied — make  startling  reading. 

They  have  given  incentive  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  society — the  Regular  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Chicago,  with  Cowpertrnvaite 
president. 
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So  there  must  be  some  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  findings — and  if  wholly  true,  no  honest 
homeopath  can  abear  them. 

We  are  loath  to  believe  that  men  of  the  national 
character  cited  in  these  allegations,  would  so 
blindly,  purposefully,  and  wilfully  place  their 
names  and  reputations  in  jeopardy. 

The  thought  occurs  to  us,  as  it  has  doubtlessly 
to  others  :  how  many  other  homeopathic  hospitals 
will  permit  this  same  Crusading  Committee  to 
inspect,  copy,  and  publish  their  case  records. 

And  so  this  was  the  chief  cause  in  Chicago  for 
the  apathy,  concerning  which  we  have  been  so 
much  exercised  1     Truly,  we  were  blind ! 

We  believed,  and  are  still  prone  to  believe,  that 
it  was  the  bastard  homeopathy,  taught  in  so  many 
of  the  alleged  homeopathic  colleges,  which  had 
produced  the  stagnation,  the  indifference,  and  the 
apathy. 

We  had,  in  our  own  person,  heard  so  much 
utter  rot  advocated  in  the  materia  medica,  thera- 
peutic, and  practice  chairs :  we  had  heard  of 
similar  teachings  in  other  places,  that  we  lost 
almost  all  faith  in  our  colleges. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  found 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Medical  Cen- 
tury,  issuing  an  editorial  statement,  crediting  our 
colleges,  almost  universally,  with  increase  in  at- 
tendance, and  better  prospects  for  the  future. 

Still,  the  apathy  did  not  lift  nor  lighten.  There 
was  the  same  doubt  in  the  professional  ranks ; 
the  same  pessimism  touching  the  need  of  good, 
honest,  Hahnemannian  homeopathy ;  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  "liberal"  teaching  and  doing. 

But  what  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Chi- 
cago Crusading  Committee?  If  the  schools  are 
so  much  better,  does  it  hope  by  attacking  alleged 
homeopathic  hospitals  and  a  few  of  its  repre- 
sentative men,  to  institute  a  renaissance  of 
Hahnemannian    homeopathy  ? 

Note,  in  passing,  the  report  by  Prof.  Clark  of 
the  doings  in  the  homeopathic  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Note  how  his  portfolio 
was  deleted  and  encroached  upon  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month,  until  he  himself  was 
crowded  out — because  he  was  a  homeopath. 

I  low  will  the  Chicago  Crusaders  remedy  that 
evil — and  an  evil  that  is  more  prevalent  than  sus- 
pected :  namely,  the  classes  demanding  less  of 
Hahnemannian  doctrine  and  more  of  "liberal," 
"scientific"  homeopathy? 

Admitting  that  the  colleges  are  better  attended  ; 
and  admitting,  further — which  is  not  so  easy — that 
the  proper  Hahnemannian  doctrine  is  sedulously 
instilled  into  the  students,  what  surety  has  any 
one,  that  in  five,  or,  at  most,  ten  years,  io  per 
cent,  of  such  graduates  will  continue  Hahneman- 
nians,  or  even  homeopaths? 

In  the  Hush  of  their  initial  victory,  the  Chicago 
Crusaders,  seeking  lor  further  fields  of  conquest, 


.ire  inclined  to  forget  their  promised  moderation, 
and  their  sticking  strictly  to  the  business  in  hand 
— the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables 

And  are  now  essaying  to  attack  and  embroil 
their  friends,  as  well  as  the  others.  This  is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  a  popular  uprising  against 
a  palpable  wrong— or,  in  brutal  English^"  the  mob 
spirit. 

I  f  it  be  true  that  certain  former  public  homeo- 
paths, in  charge  of  homeopathic  departments  in 
public  institutions,  have  violated  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  is  it  wise,  because  thereof,  to  de- 
stroy the  very  fabric  and  structure  of  homeopathv 
itself? 

^  Does  any  the  most  sanguine  member  of  the 
Chicago  Crusaders'  Committee  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  its  most  recent  bulletin  will  bring 
aught  but  direst  harm  to  homeopathy  itself?  Are 
they  not  assured  of  the  tacit,  if  not  actual,  assist- 
ance of  every  allopath  the  country  over — in  this 
attempted  destruction  of  confidence  in  the  homeo- 
pathic profession? 

And,  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  our  own  editorial  position  in  times  most  re- 
cently past,  and  on  the  subjects  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

We  have,  and  we  admit  it  frankly,  written  with 
most  vitriolic  purpose  on  the  bastard  homeopathy 
which  has  ruined  so  many  of  our  colleges,  and  has 
invaded  some  of  the  Seats  of  the  Mighty  even  in 
the  great  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

But,  even  so,  our  purpose  was  not  to  destroy, 
hut  to  correct  and  upbuild.  And  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  hand,  to  attest  the  value  of  some 
of  our  drastic  preachments. 

The  last  circular  of  the  Chicago  Crusaders 
belittles  and  demeans  itself  and  its  mission  by 
referring  to  certain  eminent  and  highly  esteemed 
men,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  profession,  in  terms  not  only  un- 
dignified, but  ungentlemanly. 

There  has  not  been  before  the  profession  for 
years  a  more  noble  and  upright  gentleman,  con- 
scientious homeopath,  teacher,  and  writer  than 
George  Royal,  last  president  of  the  institute.  Not 
an  utterance  from  his  lips,  not  a  line  of  his 
writings,  can  be  construed  into  a  semblance  of 
treason  to  good  homeopathy.  Why  drag  him 
into  the  mire  ? 

Copeland's  chairmanship  of  the  last  Bureau  of 
Homeopathy  was  a  masterful  presentation  of  the 
topic,  along  nnbigoted,  advanced-scientific  lines 
— a  lucid  and  learned  essav  to  explain  how  that 
Hahnemann  builded  better  than  he  knew  or  sus- 
pected with  his  necessarily  elementary  chemical 
knowledge  and  associated  sciences.  Why  fling 
any  aspersions  on   him? 

And  this  year  the  new  chairman,  that  master 
homeopath  of  both   seaboards,  James   M.   Ward 
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of  San  Francisco — a  giant  of  activity  in  the  up- 
building and  continuance  of  homeopathy  on  the 
Western  coast :  a  man  who  has  almost  single- 
handed  budded  a  homeopathic  hospital — this  man. 
Ward,  has  also  fallen  under  the  contempt  and 
contumely  of  the  Chicago  Crusaders ! 

What  is  the  purport  of  the  Bureau  of  Homeo- 
pathy, any  way  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  homeopathy 
but  the  high  potency,  the  frequency  or  infre- 
quency  of  giving,  the  reverent  contemplation  of 
the  single  dose  given  in  the  full  of  the  moon? 
Have  not  its  several  chairmen  properly  inter- 
preted the  purpose  of  such  bureau? 

Are  such  assailments  dignified  ?  Do  they  com- 
port with  the  avowed  intention,  originally,  of  the 
Chicago  Crusaders  ?  If  these  men  had  been  guilty 
of  unhomeopathic  conduct,  as  has  been  alleged 
of  others,  then  some  measure  of  justification 
might  lie.  Their  only  offense  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  honest  opinion — which  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  the  Regular  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  grants  to  each  of  its  members.  Why  not 
to  others  also? 

The  further  threatened  paralleling  of  our  own 
editorial  utterances,  to  approve  us  traitor  to  good 
homeopathy  and  the  cause  of  Hahnemann,  is  of 
a  part  with  the  other  undignified  and  unseemly 
utterances  and  does  not  disturb  us.  It  shows  that 
the  little  victory  has  blinded  these  crusaders  to 
their  friends.  Those  who  know  us  best — and  we 
have  been  in  the  public  eye  as  long  as  the  Chicago 
Crusaders,  and  have  more  professional  friends — 
know  that  we  have  never,  editorially,  written  a 
line  for  aught  but  the  best  homeopathy. 

We  say  it  in  all  kindness,  that  while  our  sym- 
pathies have  always  been  with  any  movement 
tending  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
"homeopath,  we  have  not  deemed  the  present 
crusade  the  proper  method  of  procedure  for 
establishing  a  renaissance  of  Hahnemannian 
homeopathy.  And  this  we  frankly  stated  to  those 
who  approached  us,  soliciting  our  active  partici- 
pation. 

The  province  of  a  journal  is  to  criticise  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably,  to  uphold  or  condemn  pro 
re  nata,  in  the  hope  of  correcting  a  wrong  and 
strengthening  a  good  point.  But  a  resort  to  in- 
timidation, to  bluster  and  brag,  to  personal  at- 
tacks, will  destroy  a  cause,  no  matter  how  good 
it  may  be  inherently,  because  of  the  intemperance 
of  its  advocates. 

There  is  abundant  legitimate  material  close  to 
their  hands,  if  the  Chicago  Crusaders  will  but 
reach  forth  and  utilize.  But  any  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  resented  by  the  homeopathic  profes- 
sion of  Illinois  and  the  long  queue  of  alumni 
scattered  throughout  the  West.  Be  wise,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Crusaders !  Be  temperate  in  your 
righteous  indignation.  Thus  only  can  you  win 
out. 


flDateria  flDcMca  flDtecellanp. 

Conducted   by   J.   WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of  Materia   Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and  Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Adrendline.     Effects  upon  Lungs  and  Kidneys. 

P.  Jousset31  subjected  two  rabbits  to  slow 
poisoning  by  adrenaline  administered  per  us,  the 
daily  dose  varying  from  2  to  5  milligrams.  This 
was  kept  up  in  the  two  cases  for  five  or  six 
months  respectively,  when  the  animals  were  killed 
and  an  autopsy  performed.  The  lesions  were 
identical  in  both,  and  were  as  follows: 

Lungs. — Lesions  of  acute  bronchitis  with  cel- 
lular proliferation;  desquamation  of  the  large 
bronchi  with  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  their 
interior.  Intense  congestion,  with  numerous 
hemorrhages  in  the  septa  and  in  the  alveoli ;  in 
others  desquamation,  with  some  large,  slightly 
pigmented  cells  and  leucocytes.  Slight  endarteri- 
tis in  certain  arterioles.  Thickening  of  inter- 
alveolar  septa  by  proliferation  of  conjunctive 
tissue  cells.  There  were  numerous  hepatized 
points  consisting  of  blood  cells,  alveolar  and 
swollen  connective  tissue  cells,  granular  fibrin  and 
leucocytes,  in  fact,  pneumonic  foci  in  the  initial 
stage.  No  aortic  lesions  were  found  in  either 
animal. 

Echinacea. 

H.  T.  Dodge  -3  recommends  this  remedy  in 
scrofulous  and  syphilitic  affections,  eczema  and 
many  obstinate  skin,  bone  and  blood  affections. 
In  wounds  of  a  poisonous  nature,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  virus  of  serpents  and  insects  into 
the  blood,  remarkable  claims  have  been  made  for 
it,  and  it  is  said  hydrophobia  has  been  cured  and 
prevented  through  its  use.  Some  time  ago  I  had 
a  tvpical  case  of  tetanus,  the  symptomatology  of 
which  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  with  great  faith 
in  the  healing  properties  of  echinacea  I  began  its 
administration.  The  patient,  I  believe,  was  doing 
well  under  its  influence,  and  I  insisted  that  the 
remedy  should  be  pushed  to  the  limit.  The  par- 
ents, however,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gerous fatality  attending  such  cases,  became 
alarmed  and  requested  a  consultation.  I  was, 
much  against  my  judgment,  persuaded  to  consent 
to  a  trial  of  tetanic  antitoxin.  (The  patient  died 
a  few  hours  after.)  As,  with  many  new  additions 
to  our  armamentarium,  the  claims  made  for 
echinacea  in  some  cases  may  be  unreliable,  yet 
the  testimony  of  many  of  the  leading  scientific 
and  careful  observers  has  been  rather  in  favor  of 
giving  credit  to  the  drug  when  the  reports  were 
of  a  doubtful  character.  It  behooves  every 
homeopathic  physician  to  find  just  where  this 
plant  belongs,  and  to  give  any  experience  worthy 
of  detail,  in  the  interest  of  the  profession. 
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Five  Drugs  in  Glandular  Inflammation* 

J.    W1LFORD    ALLEN,     M.    D. 

Adjunct    Professor    Materia    Medica    N.    V.    Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

A  condition  which  we  are  very  frequently 
called  upon  to  treat  is  that  of  glandular  inflam- 
mation in  various  portions  of  the  body.  This 
trouble  is  one  which  we  may  meet  in  patients  of 
all  ages,  but  is  most  frequently  found  among 
children.  The  homeopathic  school  is  especially 
blessed  by  having  many  drugs  which  act  upon  the 
lymphatics  and  the  glandular  system,  and  if  we 
are  careful  in  the  prescribing  of  these  drugs,  we 
should  be  able  to  prevent  suppuration,  as  well  as 
build  up  the  general  constitution  of  our  little 
patient.  The  breaking  down  of  inflamed  glands 
and  the  formation  of  abscesses  was  no  doubt 
much  more  frequent  until  our  homeopathic  reme- 
dies were  brought  into  action. 

While  there  are  many  remedies  useful  in  the 
above  conditions,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
five  only. 

The  first  drug  is  baryta  carbonica.  Now,  when 
is  this  drug  particularly  indicated?  We  will  find 
it  most  generally  called  for  in  children  who  are 
of  a  scrofulous  disposition,  or  children  who  are 
physically  backwards,  children  who  are  mentally 
dull,  having  enlarged  tonsils,  and  who  take  cold 
very  easily.  We  will  find  swelling  of  the  glands 
below  and  behind  the  ear ;  there  will  no  doubt 
be  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  every 
time  the  child  takes  cold,  it  sets  up  a  fresh  attack 
of  tonsilitis.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the 
glands  about  the  ear,  there  will  be  hardness  of 
hearing.  The  baryta  carb.  child  is  emaciated,  has 
a  hard,  distended  abdomen;  is  apt  to  be  consti- 
pated, and  has  cold,  clammy  feet.  The  symptoms 
are  generally  aggravated  by  washing,  and  the 
child  feels  better  and  will  appear  to  be  better  in 
the  open  air.  Another  symptom  which  calls  for 
this  remedy,  and  one  which  no  doubt  you  remem- 
ber, is  the  appearance  of  fatty  tumors  about  the 
neck.  In  closing,  keep  in  mind  this  drug's  par- 
ticular use  for  scrofulous,  mentally,  and  physic- 
ally defective  children.  Slow  development  is 
characteristic. 

Our  next  remedy  is  one  which  no  doubt  is  in- 
frequently used.  This  drug  is  carbo  animalis. 
'Idle  swellings  of  carbo  an.  are  always  painful, 
pains  burning  in  character,  and  they  are  nearly 

*  Read  before  King's  County  Homeopathic  Medical  Society. 


always  indurated;  the  glands  tend  to  break  down 
and  become  scirrhus-like.  You  will  think  of 
carbo  an.  when  the  indurated  gland  is  as  hard  as 
a  stone,  and  not  only  are  the  glands  hard,  but  the 
same  condition  is  found  in  the  tissues  about  them. 
The  carbo  an.  patient  has  very  severe  sweats,  these 
sweats  being  offensive  and  causing  intense  weak- 
ness ;  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  sweat  is  that  it  stains- 
the  linen  yellow.  You  will  sometimes  find  the  drug 
called  for  in  hard,  nodulated  glands  having  a 
blue  appearance  and  with  burning,  drawing 
pains.  Carbo  an.  swellings  are  always  sluggish, 
slow  in  appearance,  slow  in  departure.  The  entire 
constitution  is  sluggish. 

The  next  remedy,  one  of  Hahnemann's  poly- 
chrests,  is  lycopodium.  This  is  useful  in  old, 
long-standing  glandular  swellings,  the  skin  is 
sluggish  and  unhealthy.  The  lycop.  child  is 
weak  and  puny ;  it  will  have  a  good  head,  but 
an  emaciated  body;  peevish  and  irritable;  there- 
is  apt  to  be  a  slight  swelling  of  the  glands  all  over 
the  body,  but  more  especially  under  lycopodium 
the  glands  about  the  neck  will  be  swollen  and 
hard,  and  the  tendency  will  be  toward  suppura- 
tion. If  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  they  will  be 
studded  with  small  ulcers,  and  you  will  find  the 
right  side  generally  aggravated.  Of  course,  with 
this  remedy  you  will  remember  the  large  accumu- 
lation of  gas  in  the  abdomen,  the  appetite,  which 
is  quickly  relieved  by  a  small  quantity  of  food,  the 
pains  here  and  there  in  the  abdomen,  the  red, 
sandy  deposit  in  the  urine,  and  the  crying  of  the 
child  before  urinating.  You  will  also  recall  the 
general  aggravation  of  all  symptoms  from  4  to 
8  p.  m.  Remember  also  that  heat  will  <^  and  that 
cool  applications  will   /-the  lycop.  patient. 

I  could  not  practice  very  well  without  silica, 
and  it  is  one  of  my  standbys  in  glandular 
troubles.  Like  lycopodium,  it  is  a  deep  acting 
remedy  and  largely  adapted  to  long-standing, 
chronic  conditions.  Like  baryta  carb.,  it  is  suit- 
aide  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  sil.  child 
is  rachitic,  has  a  big  head,  with  open  f  organelles ; 
is  poorly  nourished,  has  much  head  sweat,  and  is 
nervous.  The  action  of  silica  is  always  slow, 
is  always  deep,  and  always  long  lasting. 
I  think  it  is  seldom  used  previous  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  elands,  but  after  suppu- 
ration takes  place  and  the  gland  refuses  to  heal, 
then  silica  comes  in.  You  remember  the  old  key 
note,  "small  wounds  heal  with  difficulty,"  and 
this  difficulty  in  healing  is  found  in  a  broken- 
down,  suppurating  gland  needing  silica.     In  giv- 
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ing  silica,  as  well  as  any  other  remedy,  we  should 
note  carefully  the  general  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  constitution  which  needs  this 
remedy  shows  a  condition  of  scrofula  and  poor 
nourishment  clue  to  deficient  assimilation.  It 
might  be  well  to  remember  that  the  silica  child 
is  big  bellied,  is  <^  by  milk,  is  <^  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  If  your  case  presents  many  of 
the  features  of  pulsatilla  and  is  a  chronic  case, 
give  sil.j  for  sil.  has  been  called  the  chronic  of 
puis. 

The  last  remedy,  and  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  important  drugs  which  we  have,  is  tuber- 
culinum, and  I  can  tell  by  citing  a  case  when 
tuberculinum  is  needed  better  than  by  going  into 
any  long  description  of  the  drug.  The  tub. 
patient  is  generally  light,  is  tall,  slimly  built,  active 
mentally,  poorly  developed  physically,  takes  cold 
very  easily.  Personally,  I  never  use  this  remedy 
unless  there  are  evidences  of  the  presence  of  tub. 
or  evidence  of  tubercular  heredity,  and  it  has  more 
than  once  aided  me  when,  I  believe,  no  other 
remedy  would  have  helped.  The  case  referred 
to  is  that  of  a  girl,  aged  16,  who  came  to  me  in 
May,  1905.  She  was  a  blonde  and  had  been  well 
developed,  but  was  now  quite  thin.  From  the 
lobe  of  the  left  ear,  extending  out  for  one  inch 
and  then  down  to  the  clavicle  extending  around 
half-way  under  the  chin  was  a  mass  of  swollen, 
infiltrated  glandular  tissue.  The  patient  stated 
that  four  years  ago  she  had  been  operated  on  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital  for  this  same  condition,  the 
enlargement  being  removed,  but  soon  after  the 
operation  the  swelling  reappeared  and  took  on 
renewed  growth.  On  communicating  with 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  I  found  that  the  patient  was 
admitted  to  that  institution  on  March  26,  1902, 
suffering  from  cervical  adenitis  and  was  dis- 
charged cured  on  April  6,  1902.  The  pathologist's 
report  shows  that  the  disease 'was  of  a  tubercu- 
lous nature.  At  the  time  of  my  first  prescription, 
the  weight  was  115  pounds,  temperature  101.2, 
pulse  120,  the  heart  normal,  lungs  in  good  condi- 
tion, urine  normal,  hemoglobin  80.  There  was  a 
conjunctivitis  on  the  right  side,  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  outer  canthus,  also  of  the  right 
side.  The  nostrils  were  sore  and  cracked.  Pro- 
fuse sweats  all  night.  On  the  history  of  the 
tuberculous  growth,  the  fever,  the  rapid  pulse, 
the  inflammation  about  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  the 
general  scrofulous  appearance  of  the  patient.  I 
gave  tub.  200th.  5  doses,  one  dose  taken  every 
night  on  retiring.     From  the  very  marked  aggra- 


vation, I  believe  now  that  one  dose  would  have 
been  sufficient.  On  the  27th,  five  days  after 
beginning  the  remedy,  the  swelling  was  smaller 
and  harder,  the  temperature  in  the  evening  being 
103.8.  She  then  received  silica  30th,  a  does  every 
three  hours  for  one  week.  By  the  10th  of  July 
the  swelling  was  decreased  in  si/e,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  improvement,  and  the  patient 
had  gained  one  and  one-half  pounds.  Being  on 
my  vacation,  I  did  not  see  her  until  the  7th  of 
September,  when  there  was  a  still  further  de- 
crease in  the  swelling,  the  bogginess  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  girl  had  gained  eighteen  pounds. 
My  prescription  then  was  tub.-  200,  one  dose 
given  in  the  office,  twenty-four  hours  allowed  to 
elapse,  then  cal.  carb.  30th.,  a  dose  every  three 
hours.  Early  in  October,  at  the  office,  she  showed 
a  pulse  of  J2,  weight  136,  a  gain  of  twenty-one 
pounds,  no  sweats,  no  fever,  occasional  splinter- 
ing pains  in  the  remainder  of  the  swelling.  I 
gave  hepar  30th.,  three  grains  on  rising,  3  p.  m., 
and,  on  retiring,  a  dose  of  tub.  200  being  given 
in  the  office.  Her  last  visit,  October  20 :  weight 
138,  gain  of  twenty-three  pounds;  pulse  70,  no 
fever,  smaller  swelling,  no  sweat,  ft  cal.  carb. 
30  night. 

This  girl  is  not  yet  cured,  but  I  believe  she  is 
saved  from  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  that 
the  disease  has  been  prevented  from  attacking  the 
lungs  or  some  other  portion  of  the  body.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  will  eventually  recover,  and  if  she 
does,  that  it  will  be  due  to  the  intercurrent  use 
of  tub. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  just  a  word  regarding 
potency.  My  own  experience  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  that  of  our  most  famous 
prescribers,  is  to  use  the  high  potencies  in  all 
glandular  troubles,  especially  where  they  tend 
to  chronicity.  All  the  foregoing  remedies  were 
used  in  the  30th  and  200th.  Tuberculinum  I 
never  use  lower  than  the  200,  as  it  is  considered 
by  careful  observers  to  be  a  dangerous  drug  in  a 
lower  attenuation. 


— A  valuable  adjuvant  to  drug  medication  in 
the  treatment  of  hemoptysis  is  circular  constric- 
tion of  the  limbs  by  bandages,  loose  enough  to 
permit  the  influx  of  arterial  blood,  yet  sufficientlv 
tight  to  prevent  the  venous  return.  By  thus 
holding  the  blood  in  the  limbs  we  reduce  blood- 
pressure. — C.  A.  Wright. 
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On  the  Necessity  for  the  Use  of  Color  Names 
in  a  Test  for  Color  Blindness. 


BY    F.    W.    EDRIDGE-GREEN,    M.    D. 


The 

article 


opinions  which  are  expressed  in  this 
I  first  gave  in  my  papers  on  color 
blindness  sixteen  years  ago,  and  they  will  bf 
found  in  my  book  on  "Color  Blindness." 
Sixteen  years  ago  every  authority  objected 
strongly  to  the  use  of  color  names  in  a  test  for 
color  blindness,  and  usually  concluded  with  the 
following  argument,  which  he  appeared  to  re- 
gard as  final :  "When  a  man  matches  colors,  he 
is  doing  something  definite  with  his  hands."  I 
can  reply  to  this  that  when  a  man  calls  a  red 
"green"  or  a  green  "red,"  he  is  doing  some- 
thing even  more  definite  with  his  tongue.  Opin- 
ion has  now  altered,  and  the  majority  of  writers 
on  the  subject  have  recognized,  at  any  rate  in 
a  partial  manner,  the  necessity  for  color  names. 
I  have  during  the  last  year  accumulated  so  many 
new  facts  that  I  have  again  decided  to  write  on 
this  subject.  Let  us  compare  the  methods  of 
matching  and  naming  colors.  When  the  two  are 
combined  ami  spectral  colors  are  employed,  we 
have  the  most  accurate  method  of  obtaining-  cer- 
tain information — that  is,  that  two  colors  which 
appear  different  to  the  normal-sighted  appear 
identical  to  the  color-blind.  Even  with  the  di- 
chromic, especially  with  the  degrees  approaching 
the  trichromic,  very  few  colors  appear  exactly 
alike,  and  just  as  a  normal-sighted  person  could 
classifv  blues,  blue-greens,  ami  greens  according 
to  the  relative  amount  of  blue  and  green  in  them, 
so  can  many  color-blind  persons  classifv  a  num- 
ber of  wools  correctly  whilst  quite  unable  to 
name  them.  I  have  during  the  last  year  had 
several  dichromics  who  were  able  to  make  a 
match  with  Rayleigh's  apparatus  for  matching 
spectral  yellow  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  green, 
as  well  as,  and  in  one  case  even  better  than, 
normal-sighted  persons. 

The  following  illustration  will  make  my  point 
clear.  If  a  normal-sighted  person  were  asked  to 
classifv  a  number  of  diamonds  according  to  their 
purity,  those  that  were  yellowish-white  in  one 
set,  those  which  were  bluish-white  in  another, 
and  those  which  were  pure  white  in  a  third  set, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  more  mistakes  would  be 
made  if  the  observer  bad  to  take  the  diamonds 
one  by  one  and  classifv  them  without  comparison 
with  the  others,  than  if  he  adopted  the  latter 
course.      It   will   also   be   seen   that  a   method   of 


comparison  depends  so  much  upon  the  accuracy 
of  observation  of  the  person  examined.  I  have 
often  found  that  an  ignorant  and  non-observant 
person  who  was  only  slightly  color-blind  has 
made  more  mistakes  than  an  intelligent  and  ob- 
servant dichromic,  though  both  have  named 
colors  in  accordance  with  their  color  perception. 

There  is  no  fact  which  can  be  more  easily 
demonstrated  than  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
use  of  color  names  in  a  test  for  color  blindness. 
Such,  however,  is  the  influence  of  authority  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  men  who  have 
held  the  opposite  opinion  without  giving  them  a 
practical  demonstration. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  test  for  color  blind- 
ness is  that  color  names  be  used,  and  that  the 
person  to  be  examined  should  employ  and  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  color  names  red,  yellow, 
green  and  blue.  I  can  say  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  that  no  test  which  ignores  the  color 
names  can  be  efficient.  I  predicted  that,  if  color 
names  were  ignored  in  the  Board  of  Trade  tests, 
normal-sighted  persons  would  be  rejected,  and 
this  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Over  38  per  cent, 
one  vear,  and  more  than  42  per  cent,  another 
vear,  of  those  who  appealed  were  found  to  be 
normal-sighted,  and  to  have  been  rejected 
wrongly. 

Nothing  shows  the  value  of  color  names  better 
than  an  examination  with  my  lantern  of  an  edu- 
cated color-blind  man  who  has  just  passed  Holm- 
gren's test  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  miscalls 
red  "green,"  and  green  "red,"  and  applies  either 
term  to  vellow,  thus  not  only  proving  his  color 
blindness,  but  showing  how  absolutely  unfit  he  is 
to  act  as  an  engine-driver  or  look-out.  It  also 
proves  to  the  color-blind  person  himself  that  he 
is  color-blind,  because  he  can  be  allowed  to  take 
out  the  red  glass  which  he  has  called  "green" 
and  examine  it.  I  have  examined  many  persons 
who  would  not  believe  that  they  were  color- 
blind, and  remarked  their  horror  when  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  became  forced  upon  them. 
An  engine-driver  or  sailor  has  to  name  a  colored 
light  when  he  sees  it.  not  to  match  it.  He  has 
to  say  to  himself,  "This  is  a  red  light;  therefore 
there  is  danger."  and  this  is  practically  the  same 
as  if  he  had  made  the  observation  out  loud. 

In  order  to  show  how  normal-sighted  persons 
are  rejected  by  ignoring  color  names,  I  will  re- 
late the  following  case :  A  man  was  sent  to  me  as 
color-blind.     On  examining  him  I  found  that  he 
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was  normal-sighted.  I  then  examined  him  with 
Holmgren's  test,  carefully  adhering  to  the  direc- 
tions. He  put  several  confusion  colors  with  the 
test  green,  but  no  greens.  In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry, he  said  they  were  all  of  the  same  color.  I 
then  said,  "Are  they  all  greens?"  He  replied, 
"No,  they  are  not.  That  is  a  purple-brown,  that 
is  a  gray,  and  that  is  a  yellow.  You  did  not  tell 
me  to  put  only  greens  with  the  wool  you  gave 
mt;  you  said  "Pick  out  all  of  the  same  shade  or 
color.'  "  Several  artists  have  remarked  to  me  that 
thev  pay  far  more  attention  to  shade  than  color, 
and  that  the  confusion  colors  were  more  like  the 
test  green  than  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
picked  out  by  normal-sighted  persons.  A  very 
simple  illustration  may  serve  to  make  my  point 
quite  clear.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  I  wish  a 
man  or  a  child  to  separate  a  roomful  of  people 
into  men  and  women.  I  take  him  to  the  room, 
and  say.  "Now,  I  want  you  to  separate  these 
persons.  I  want  you  to  put  all  who  look  alike 
in  one  class,  and  the  remainder  in  another." 
When  I  return,  I  find  that  he  has  put  all  the  big 
people  in  one  class,  and  all  the  small  people  in 
the  other.  If  I  then  say,  "You  have  classified 
them  wrongly ;  I  wanted  you  to  put  the  men  in 
one  class  and  the  women  in  the  other,"  he  could 
reply,  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  wanted 
me  to  separate  them  into  men  and  women  ?  " 

The  method  of  matching  colors  should,  in 
order  to  be  efficient,  be  one  of  mentally  naming 
them.  For  instance,  if  a  man  say  to  himself, 
"This  test  color  is  green ;  therefore  I  must  pick 
out  all  the  colors  having1  this  hue  of  green  in 
them,"  he  will  go  through  the  test  as  it  should 
be  gone  through ;  but  if  on  looking  at  the  wool 
he  be  more  influenced  by  shade,  he  will  put  light 
blues,  yellows,  grays,  and  browns  with  the  green. 
This  will  be  especially  liable  to  happen  in  cases 
of  the  lesser  degrees  of  color  blindness,  in  which 
the  green  is  simply  enlarged  and  encroaches  on 
the  yellow  and  blue.  In  my  classification  test  I 
use  colored  materials  of  different  kinds,  as  simi- 
larity, other  than  that  defined  by  the  word 
"color,"  is  the  great  source  of  error  in  a  test  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  exaggerated  by  ignoring 
names. 

In  all  my  tests  for  color  blindness  I  first  make 
certain  that  the  examinee  understands  what  is 
meant  by  color.  I  then  make  him  name  a  color. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  color  names  used  be 
those  used  by  me;  any  name  will  do.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  color  blindness  is  shown  by  a 


person  including  two  colors  of  the  normal- 
sighted  under  one  name.  For  instance,  in  test- 
ing with  the  spectrum  I  show  the  examinee  a 
portion  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  ask 
him  to  name  the  color.  Nearly  all,  whether 
color-blind  or  normal-sighted,  will  reply,  "Red." 
The  examinee  is  then  asked  to  find  the  first  point 
where  there  is  a  definite  change  of  color,  and  to 
name  the  second  color.  The  normal-sighted 
will  put  the  pointer  between  the  red  and  orange. 
The  pentachromic  and  tetrachromic  will  put  the 
pointer  nearer  the  green,  and  call  the  color  "yel- 
low." The  junction  will  be  nearer  the  green  in 
the  case  of  the  tetrachromic  than  in  the  pen- 
tachronic.  The  trichromic  will  put  the  pointer 
in  the  yellow  and  call  the  color  "green."  and  the 
dichromic  will  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  green 
and  call  the  color  "blue."  I  will  briefly  refer  to 
the  different  varieties  of  color  blindness,  because 
the  facts  of  color  blindness  are  so  inaccurately 
stated  in  most  text-books.  The  facts  are  not 
given  as  they  really  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be 
according  to  some  theory. 

The  color-blind  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 
but  which  may  be  associated.  The  first  class 
includes  those  who  are  not  able  to  see  certain 
rays  of  the  spectrum ;  their  spectrum  is  shortened 
at  one  or  both  ends.  If  a  man  have  shortening 
of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  see  a  red  light  at  a  distance,  though  he 
might  be  able  to  pick  out  all  the  green  wools  in 
the  classification  test.  A  man  of  this  kind  when 
shown  the  red  light  of  my  lantern  test  declares 
that  there  is  no  light  visible,  at  once  demonstrat- 
ing his  incapacity.  The  second  class  of  the  color- 
blind make  mistakes,  not  because  they  cannot 
perceive  a  certain  color,  but  because  they  are  not 
able  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the 
colors  which  is  evident  to  normal-sighted  per- 
sons. Both  these  classes  are  represented  by  ana- 
logous conditions  in  the  perception  of  sounds. 
The  first  class  of  the  color-blind  is  represented 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  very  high  or 
very  low  notes — that  is  to  say.  those  notes  are 
non-existent  to  them.  The  second  class  is  repre- 
sented by  those  who  possess  what  is  commonly 
called  a  defective  musical  ear.  Normal-sighted 
persons  see  six  definite  colors  (points  of  differ- 
ence) in  the  spectrum.  The  second  class  of  the 
color-blind  see  five,  four,  three,  two,  or  one  color, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  defect ;  and  they 
confuse  the  colors  of  the  normal-siyhted  which 
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are  included  in  one  of  their  own.  If  the  normal- 
sighted  be  designated  hexachromic,  those  who  see 
five  colors  may  be  called  pentachromic,  those 
who  see  four  tetrachromic,  those  who  see  three 
trichromic,  those  who  see  two  dichromic,  and  the 
totally  color-blind  monochromic.  The  degree  of 
the  defect  will  be  recognized  by  the  names  given 
to  different  colors.  The  pentachromic  will  mis- 
call orange.  The  tetrachromic  will  in  addition 
make  mistakes  with  regard  to  blue.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reject  either  of  these  two  varieties, 
because  I  have  never  succeeded  in  making  them 
confuse  the  colors  red,  yellow,  green,  and  violet. 
The  trichromic  are  always  in  difficulty  over  yel- 
low, and  miscall  it  "red,"  "'green,"  or  "red-green," 
and  for  practical  purposes  must  be  excluded  as 
color-blind.  The  dichromic  confuse  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  yellow-green  on  the  one  hand;  blue- 
green,  blue,  and  violet,  on  the  other. 
♦     ♦■ 

Observations  on  Cholera  in  the  Philippines. 

BY    MAJOR   J.    M.    BAXISTKR,    M.    D. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  management  of 
cholera  during  a  three  years'  residence  in  the 
Philippines  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
it  an  easily  preventable  disease  when  implanted 
in  an  enlightened  community,  and  to  formulate 
the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  iff  another  wide- 
spread epidemic  in  the  United  States  would  he  a 
disgrace  to  our  national  intelligence. 

As  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  disease  was 
concerned  nothing  startling  in  a  therapeutic  way 
was  evolved  from  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  Philippines.  Those  of 
most  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
after  any  temporary  excursion  into  the  byways 
of  therapeusis,  would  return  to  the  employment 
of  their  old  standbys  of  the  materia  medica. 
Hypodermoclysis  and  enteroclysis  were  found  to 
be  of  service,  as  were  venous  transfusions  of 
warm  normal  salt  solution.  In  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment, death  persistently  followed  cholera  .infec- 
tion to  a  heartrending  extent,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  treatment  which  appeared  to  be  efficacious 
■was  that  of  prevention. 


■  Small  carbuncles  and  large  furuncles  can  be 
rendered  painless  and  quickly  cured  b)  the  ap- 
plication of  large  cupping-glasses. — C.  A. 
Wright. 


The  Standard  of  Ethics  and  Work  in  Medicine. 

BY   DAXIEL   COLQUHOUX,    M.    D. 

To  the  public  the  technical  details  of  our 
studies  are  of  little  importance;  the  wise  man 
leaves  law  t<>  the  lawyers,  medicine  to  the  doctors, 
and  navigation  to  sailors.  But  in  every  art  and 
science  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  of  its 
usefulness,  and  there  are  questions  concerning 
our  own  art  that  have  to  be  propounded  and  an- 
swered anew  from  time  to  time  almost  by  each 
generation.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
relation  between  medical  practitioners  and  the 
public  will  always  be  that  which  is  concerned 
with  ethics.  Does  the  profession  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  conduct  among  its  members? 
A  second  question,  or  series  of  questions,  con- 
cerns the  working  side  or  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
fession. Is  education  thorough?  Are  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  alive  and  quick  to  grasp  the  needs 
of  the  hour,  and  alert  to  what  is  required  of  them, 
and,  curiously  enough,  do  doctors  really  know 
anything  about  disease  and  the  curing  of  it?  We 
have  no  objection  to  these  questions — not  even 
to  the  last.  They  are  as  necessary  for  those  who 
practice  medicine  as  for  their  patients.  Many 
people  behave,  at  any  rate,  as  if  the  answer  to  the 
last  question  must  be  in  the  negative.  They  take 
drugs  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  strength  of 
advertisements ;  they  trust  the  care  of  their  health 
to  professed  healers  who  have  no  qualifications 
except  unbounded  self-assertion ;  and  they  adopt 
theories  of  the  most  grotesque  and  absurd  char- 
acter. Large  as  this  class  is,  it  is  not  to  it  we 
appeal,  but  rather  to  the  sober  and  reasonable 
part  of  humanity. 

There  has  been  no  little  misunderstanding 
among  all  classes  about  medical  ethics  and  medi- 
cal etiquette,  but  there  is  really  no  mystery  about 
either.  The  conclusion  the  profession  as  a  whole 
has  come  to  concerning  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other and  to  their  patients  is  the  result  of  wide 
experience.  Its  philosophy  has  been  of  the  in- 
ductive rather  than  of  the  intuitive  school,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  with  regard  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  life  these  conclusions  are  the 
same  as  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  highest  reli- 
gious teachings.  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
wish  others  to  do  unto  you"  is  the  foundation  of 
all  medical  ethics.  And  this  rule  has  been  reached, 
not  on  sentimental  or  emotional  grounds,  but  as 
a  deliberate,  and  one  might  almost  say  a  scien- 
tific,   opinion    as    to    what    is    necessary    for   the 
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carrying  on  of  human  society.  A  deep  sense  of 
the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  his  patients  has  been 
impressed  on  their  students  by  all  the  best  of 
•our  teachers.  The  oath  of  Hippocrates  (born 
about  460  1!.  C.)  is  famous  and  well  known: 
"With  purity  and  with  holiness  will  I  pass  my 
life  and  practice  my  art.  Into  whatever  houses 
I  enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick,  and  will  abstain  from  any  voluntary  act  of 
mischief  and  corruption.  What  I  see  and  hear 
in  connection  with  my  professional  practice  or 
not  in  the  life  of  men  I  will  not  divulge."  Such 
oaths  are  no  longer  required,  but  they  are  the 
law  of  the  profession  notwithstanding,  and  have 
been  taught  by  our  great  teachers  by  the  best  of 
methods — their  own  example.  If  any  medical 
man  is  guilty  of  conduct  deemed  infamous  in  a 
professional  sense  his  name  is  removed  from  the 
register  of  qualified  practitioners  on  proof  being 
given  of  his  guilt.  But  the  moral  force  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  Few  men  are  to  be  found 
who  will  face  the  condemnation  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  every  practitioner  knows  that  he  will 
deserve  and  get  that  condemnation  if  he  breaks 
the  moral  code  laid  down  in  effect  in  the  Hippo- 
cratic  oath.  Elaborate  codes  of  ethics  are  in 
existence,  and  perhaps  they  might  be  more 
studied  in  detail  in  our  schools  and  societies  than 
they  are.  But  they  deal  only  with  details,  and 
they  are  all  founded  on  certain  broad  principles. 
Thus,  no  man  may  have  anything  to  do  with 
secret  remedies  or  secret  methods— he  must  make 
no  profit  out  of  such  things.  The  Chamberlains 
invented  obstetric  forceps,  but  they  are  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  their  infamy  in  concealing  for 
personal  profit  a  discovery  which  was  of  uni- 
versal value.  If  a  new  remedy  is  useful  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  can  use  it.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
supposed  discovery  is  a  mistake,  if  is  the  more 
quickly  detected;  if  it  is  useful,  its  range  of  use- 
fulness is  more  quickly  determined.  All  the 
great  discoveries  of  our  time  have  been  improved 
by  others  than  the  discoverer.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vance of  any  science  would  be  impossible  in  the 
face  of  secrecy  and  jealousy  in  dealing  with  new 
facts.  In  the. complicated  business  of  professional 
life  many  minor  regulations  are  necessary.  The 
need  for  courtesy  and  fair  dealing  between  man 
and  man  is  nowhere  more  needful  than  in  the 
relations  between  doctors.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  surely  stamps  a  man  with  the  seal 
of  mental  and  moral  inferioritv  than  the  habit  of 


decrying  the  work  of  his  professional  brethren 
and  exalting  his  own.  Even  without  that  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  quarrel  and  misunder- 
standing between  the  best-intentioned  of  men. 
Every  association  of  medical  men  knows  b\-  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  is  to  keep  the  peace  among 
a  few  of  its  members.  The  code  of  ethics  tries, 
at  least,  to  do  this,  and  the  more  nearly  it  is  fol- 
lowed the  chances  of  misunderstanding  become 
lessened. 

Another  feature  of  the  code  is  its  condemna- 
tion of  advertisement — either  direct  or  indirect 
— among  medical  men.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  beyond  saying  that  this  conclusion  is  a  well- 
reasoned  one,  not  arrived  at  from  any  pharisaical 
belief  that  we  are  better  than  our  neighbors. 
Methods  which  are  unobjectionable  in  ordinary 
business  are  not  suitable  in  ours.  But  if  we  ob- 
ject to  a  policy  of  hustle  we  are  fairly  deter- 
mined not  to  be  hustled.  We  believe  that  our 
work  is  important,  that  for  its  best  development 
it  must  be  individual,  and  that  the  man  who  can 
do  good  work  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  We  are 
at  issue  on  some  of  these  points  with  some  very 
resectable  gentlemen.  The  profession  has  al- 
ways unstintingly  given  its  services  freely  to  hos- 
pitals, and  there  is  no  medical  man  in  large  prac- 
tice who  has  not  on  his  list  a  number,  sometimes 
very  large,  of  free  patients. 

A  system  has  grown  up  whereby  men  of  small 
income  may  get  cheap  medical  attendance  by  a 
process  of  mutual  insurance — the  well-known 
club  system.  And  this  has  been  developed  with 
the  entire  approval  and  assistance  of  medical 
men.  But  many  men  and  women,  both  in  town 
and  country,  have  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  free  work  done  in  the  hospitals  and  else- 
where. They  sometimes  defend  themselves  by 
saying  they  pay  taxes.  So  they  do,  for  charit- 
able aid ;  but  they  do  not  seek  to  take  this  out  in 
doles  from  benevolent  boards ;  and  the  hospital 
is  as  much  a  charity  as  the  benevolent  asylum. 
A  scheme,  which  may  be  called  the  medical  syn- 
dicate, has  found  favor  in  some  quarters.  It 
proposes  to  hire  a  doctor  for  a  salarv,  not  too 
liberal,  and  assign  to  him  the  task  of  caring  for 
the  sick  of  a  given  district.  Everybody  is  eligible 
for  membership,  and  every  member  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the  doctor's  time  and 
skill.  Such  syndicates  strike  at  the  very  root 
ideas  of  our  profession.  We  believe,  if  they 
were  to  be  successful,  they  would  destroy  us  by 
taking  awav  individual  effort,  ambition  and   in- 
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dependence.  The  club  system,  admirable  as  it 
is,  has  been  terribly  abused,  especially  in  country 
districts.  Well-to-do  men,  lawyers,  bankers,  men 
of  business,  farmers,  etc..  have  become  members 
of  working  men's  lodges,  and  have  saved  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  our  profession.  We 
believe  that  this  development  of  the  system  is 
bad,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  syndicate  system 
is  bad,  and  that  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  long 
run  will  be  the  public.  Not  that  the  club  doctors 
are  inferior  to  their  fellow-practitioners  in  any 
way.  That  is  not  the  case ;  but  because  too  much 
work  is  thrown  upon  them,  often  of  a  trivial 
nature.  They  have  little  leisure  time  for  holi- 
days, and  that  personal  bond  which  is  needed 
for  sympathetic  work  is  often  absent.  We  have 
to  fight  the  policy  of  hustle  in  all  these  forms, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  for  our  own  sakes.  We 
are  of  no  use  to  anybody  if  we  are  not  efficient, 
and  we  trust  to  that  fact  for  the  destruction  of 
systems  which  would  end  in  making  us  ineffi- 
cient. These  differences  of  opinion  are  to  be 
regretted ;  but,  as  quarrels  go,  ours  with  a  section 
of  the  public  is  not  a  very  bitter  one.  And  as 
we  are  not  of  a  weak  or  disunited  body  of  men, 
and  only  desire  to  see  justice  done,  we  believe 
we  can  discuss  most  of  these  matters  with  our 
temporary  opponents  with  a  good  prospect  of 
coming  to  an  understanding.    .    .    . 

A  matter  which  deserves  extended  considera- 
tion now  and  at  other  times  in  connection  with 
all  medical  schools  and  universities  is  the  health 
of  the  students.  A  sickly  medical  student  is  a 
satire  upon  our  art.  If  a  man  cannot  keep  that 
body,  over  winch  he  has  sole  control,  in  good 
order,  how  can  he  expect  other  people  to  trust 
to  his  skill  in  their  ailments?  We  talk  about 
mens  saint  in  cor  pore  sano,  about  "'health  being  a 
man's  best  asset,"  and  so  on.  What  good  does 
it  all  do?  Before  a  man  has  learned  the  meaning 
of  such  phrases  he  has  often  established  faulty 
habits  of  study  and  living  which  stick  to  him. 
Too  many  men  break  down  in  their  student  career 
and  afterwards;  too  many  men  graduate  and 
find  that  they  have  lost  mental  and  physical  elas- 
ticity in  the  process  of  learning,  not  to  regain 
it  perhaps  for  years.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done 
systematically  and  steadily  in  the  way  of  attend- 
ing to  the  student's  health?  Should  we  be  con- 
tint  witli  the  old  rule-of-thumb  methods?  The 
making  of  I'topias  has  always  been  a  fascinating 
pursuit,  even  if  the  ideal  is  never  realized.  The 
university  might  well  start  with  the  fundamental 


idea  that  it  was  its  business  to  teach  its  students 
the  art  of  living  as  well  as  learning. 

I  would  emphasize  the  value  of  book  work 
in  our  plans  of  medical  education  because  no 
more  dangerous  attitude  can  exist  among  stu- 
dents than  that  of  despising  books ;  we  should 
exalt  that  branch  above  the  equally  necessary 
practice  study  which  must  go  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  wards  and  in  the  clinical  laboratories. 
In  these  branches  we  have  no  new  principles, 
nothing  that  our  predecessors  did  not  recognize 
as  fully  as  we  do.  We  have  to  study  nature  and 
observe  as  closely  as  we  can  the  actual  facts 
which  are  before  our  eyes.  But  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  innumerable  helping  methods  which 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  which  are  continu- 
ally being  added  to.  The  mastery  of  these 
methods  is  a  great  part  of  the  student's  work. 
If  his  training  has  been  sound  he  knows  what  a 
healthy  body  is.  He  has  now  to  find  out  in  what 
ways  that  standard  may  be  departed  from. 
Gradually  every  organ  and  every  function  of  the 
body  has  been  brought  under  exact  observation 
and  analysis.  The  lungs  and  heart  can  be  ex- 
plored, the  thermometer  reveals  the  exact  degree 
of  fever  present,  secretions  can  be  analyzed,  the 
microscope  shows  the  minutest  changes  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  and  the  presence  of  harmful 
i  uranisms,  the  Roentgen  rays  show  change  in  the 
bones  and  soft  tissues.  It  is  not  claiming  too 
much  for  medicine  to  say  that  its  part  is  to  esti- 
mate the  health  value  of  the  human  body  as  the 
engineer  estimates  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
materials  he  has  to  use,  and  the  strains  they  may 
be  subject  to,  and  that  he  has,  as  a  rule,  the 
means  at  his  command  to  make  that  estimate. 
We  sometimes  hear  that  medicine  is  not  a  science 
— that  it  is  purely  empirical,  that  we  pour  drugs 
of  which  we  know  nothing  into  bodies  of  winch 
we  know  less.  Never  were  gibes  more  empty 
and  meaningless.  What  is  science  if  medicine 
is  not  a  science?  We  know  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  knowledge  among  men.  But 
we  do  not  say  there  is  no  science  of  navigation 
or  shipbuilding  because  ships  are  lost  at  sea,  or 
that  there  is  no  science  of  engineering  because  of 
an  occasional  disaster.  If  science  means  the 
S)  stematic  accumulation  of  correct  knowledge  by 
observation  within  the  limit,  but  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  human  powers,  then  medicine  need  not 
fear  the  test,  and  can  claim  its  place  with  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge.  And  not  only 
that,  but  it  must  remain  where  it  has  always  been 
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— at  the  head  of  all  the  branches  of  the  science 
of  healing.  Its  business  is  to  take  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  human  body  in  health 
and  in  disease,  and  of  all  the  methods  whereby 
the  one  may  be  maintained  and  the  other  eradi- 
cated or  modified.  Whatever  may  be  the  skill 
of  the  specialist,  the  surgeon  who  deals  with  all 
the  body  or  a  part,  it  is  at  his  peril  and  that  of 
his  patient  that  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
whole  organism  is  disregarded.  No  one  values 
the  skill  of  the  surgeon  more  than  the  physi- 
cian, and  I  believe  that  equally  the  wise  surgeon 
recognizes  that  in  most  of  his  cases  there  is  a 
medical  aspect  which  is  better  observed  by  the 
physician  than  by  himself.  And  striking  as  are 
the  achievements  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  still  the 
province  of  the  physician  to  deal  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  maladies  of  the  body,  and  the  public 
may  rest  assured  that  the  study  of  all  the  means 
which  can  help  to  make  men  efficient  is  being 
pursued  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  is  exceeded  in  no  branch 
of  science. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  curing  art  has  kept  pace 
with  the  acknowledged  advance  in  the  science  of 
disease.  I  have  very  little  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing "Yes"  to  this  question.  The  most  striking 
proof  of  general  improvement  in  the  healing  art 
is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  in  the  value 
of  life  during  the  last  100  years  or  less.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  age  of  death  was 
about  20  years.  It  has  now  been  raised  to  at 
least  about  40.  And  this  has  been  obtained 
through  the  application  of  common-sense  methods 
of  daily  life.  Human  beings  flourish  when  thev 
get  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  sim- 
ple food,  and  exercise.  This  has  been  the  rea- 
soning which  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  doc- 
tors with  more  or  less  success  have  tried  to  instill 
into  the  public  mind.  In  the  matter  of  the  life 
of  the  individual  medicine  has  been  no  less  suc- 
cessful. It  has  made  it  its  first  business  to  get 
an  accurate  grasp  of  the  real  nature  of  disease 
and  degeneration,  and  having  done  that,  it  has 
aimed  at  combating  these  causes.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  despise  the  past  and  to  see  nothing 
in  it  but  its  blunders,  but  our  whole  knowledge 
is  founded  upon  the  work  done  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  they  have  left  behind  a  vast 
treasurv   of   material,    which   is   of   the   greatest 

o 

value  in  therapeutics.  If  we  have  dropped  much 
of  these  methods,  we  have  retained  more.     Onlv 


those  who  know  little  about  medicinal  substances 
deride  them,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  bad 
workman  who  quarrels  with  his  tools.  There  are 
few  diseased  conditions  which  may  not  in  some 
way  he  helped  or  modified  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  medicines  which  are  at  our  command. 
We  are  learning  something  day  by  day — a  some- 
thing of  the  limits  of  our  art,  and  many  new  pos- 
sibilities of  its  extension.  There  are  obscurities 
and  difficulties,  for  are  we  not  dealing  with  life 
— the  greatest  of  all  mysteries?  There  are  half- 
truths  and  whole  truths,  false  theories  and  true 
in  abundance,  and  it  needs  a  cool  and  wary  head 
to  disentangle  them  from  one  another.    .    .    . 

There  are  many  other  agencies  which  help  to 
keep  up  the  educational  standard  of  the  doctor 
after  he  has  gone  into  practice,  such  as  books, 
journals,  and  medical  associations.  Of  none  of 
these  is  it  necessary  to  say  much — their  useful- 
ness is  apparent.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
-11  many  members  of  our  profession  do  not  avail 
themselves  as  thev  might  do  of  the  advantages 
of  local  societies  and  such  meetings  as  this  for 
the  discussion  of  their  common  interests  and  of 
their  daily  work.  ,We  are  sometimes  told  that 
our  medical  associations  are  great  trades  unions. 
I  am  afraid  those  who  use  this  phrase  do  not 
always  mean  it  as  a  compliment — even  when 
they  are  unionists  themselves.  Many  of  us  would 
be  glad  if  our  associations  could  emulate  the 
virtues  of  the  best  of  these  great  unions — the 
loyalty  of  their  members  to  each  other  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  Perhaps  they  might  alsi  1  learn 
some  lessons  from  us,  and  we  might  then  see  the 
spectacle  of  one  of  these  unions  meeting  as  we 
do  to  discuss  new  ways  of  improving  their  work, 
trying  to  find  out  what  other  nations  are  doing — 
European  or  Asiatic — and  selecting  the  best  of 
these  methods  for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
work. 


Onosmodium  in  Muscular  Asthenopia.* 

BY    C.    KNOX    SHAW. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Hughes 
was  at  work  upon  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Drug 
Pathogenesy,"  he  drew  my  attention  to  the  prob- 
able value  of  onosmodium  in  muscular  asthen- 
opia. Since  then  I  have  prescribed  the  drug  fre- 
quently, and  with  marked  benefit.     But  I   have 

*  Presented    to    the   Section  of    Surgery  and  Gynecol 
Trans.  British  Homeo.  Society. 
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been  much  surprised  to  find  to  what  a  number 
the  name  and  action  of  the  drug  is  quite  un- 
known. I  have  therefore  ventured  to  bring  a 
short  notice  of  it  before  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

Onosmodium  is  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Boraginacccc,  growing  wild  in  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Clarke's  "Dictionary  of  Materia 
Medica,"  it  is  commonly  known  as  "false  grom- 
well,"  a  tincture  of  which  is  made  from  the  en- 
tire fresh  plant,  including  the  root. 

It  was  first  proved  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Green 
(Hahnemannian,  June,  1885).  He  appears  to 
have  proved  the  drug  three  times  upon  himself 
and  twice  on  Mrs.  C. 

The  head  and  eye  symptoms  are  marked  and 
characteristic.  I  give  them  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency of  ocurrence. 

Dull  occipito-frontal  headache.  Dull  heavy 
pain  in  frontal  regions  and  in  both  temples,  also 
in  mastoid  region,  the  temporal  headaches  being 
most  markedly  left-sided.  Headache  over  both 
eyes.  Dull  pain  on  the  top  of  the  eyeballs. 
Feeling  of  tension  in  the  eyes.  Wants  to  look 
at  things  very  far  away.  The  eyes  feel  tired,  as 
if  they  were  stretched  wide  open.  The  lids  feel 
heavy. 

The  vision  is  blurred.  During  the  proving 
visual  acuity  was  reduced  from  10-10  to  8-10  and 
remained  so  for  several  days,  returning  to  10-10 
when  the  drug  was  left  off. 

Ophthalmoscopically  it  was  noted  that  the 
optic  discs  were  hyperemic  and  the  retinal  ves- 
sels engorged. 

Associated  with  the  head  and  eye  symptoms 
there  were  certain  other  frequently  recurring- 
ones  ;  numbness  and  weakness  in  the  legs,  tired, 
weary  feeling  in  the  limbs,  weariness,  very  tired. 

Another  marked  symptom  is  rawness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  throat.  The  drug  is  a  sexual  de- 
pressant in  both  the  male  and  female,  and  in 
women  excites  uterine  and  ovarian  pain,  as  well 
as  aching  and  pain  in  the  breasts. 

When  studying  the  drug  one  is  struck  with 
the  marked  association  of  the  head  and  eye  symp- 
toms with  those  of  great  muscular  tiredness  and 
weariness,  especially  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  found  the  curative 
sphere  to  be  most  marked  are  those  with  dull, 
aching  occipito-frontal  headache,  or  left-sided 
headache,  with  heavy  lids  and  tired,  weary  eyes, 
with  inability  to  use  them  for  any  length  of  time. 


general  lassitude  and  weariness,  especially  of  the 
limbs,  a  feeling  of  tiredness  all  over. 

We  meet  with  this  condition  very  frequently 
in  cases  of  asthenopia,  when  the  symptoms  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  error 
of  refraction  discovered. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore 
these  small  errors  of  refraction,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  correct  them  optically,  especially  in 
astigmatism,  when  the  asthenopic  symptoms  are 
marked,  so  that  I  almost  invariably  give  the 
patient  a  prescription  for  glasses,  even  when 
ordering  the  indicated  remedy.  As  the  prescrib- 
ing of  glasses  in  a  great  many  cases  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  all  symptoms  will  disappear  under 
their  use,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  no 
prescription  for  medicine  is  given  unless  the  pa- 
tient continues  to  complain  at  a  subsequent  visit. 
In  many  cases  of  errors  of  refraction  we  have 
not  only  to  correct  the  optical  error,  but  to  treat 
the  temperament  of  the  patient  in  whom  we  find 
the  error,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  we  find 
drugs  like  onosmodium  so  useful.  Similarly  act- 
ing drugs  are  actea,  ruta,  kahnia  gelsemium. 

Onosmodium  has  been  used  in  all  dilutions  from 
the  mother  tincture  to  the  cm.  I  have  prescribed 
it  most  frequently  in  the  2x  or  3X. 

Dr.  Stonham  thought  that  natrum  muriati- 
cum  30  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  similarly 
acting  drugs  mentioned  by  Mr.  Knox  Shaw.  It 
was  very  useful,  not  only  for  myopia  but  also 
for  astigmatism,  and  often  relieved  the  pain  be- 
fore glasses  were  used. 

Dr.  Lambert  stated  that  he  had  used  onosmo- 
dium occasionally,  but  more  empirically  than  on 
particular  symptoms.  He  had  prescribed  it  for  eye 
strain  when  he  did  not  see  indications  for  any 
other  medicine.  As  Dr.  Stonham  had  remarked, 
he  thought  natrum  was  useful  in  a  great  many 
cases  of  eye  strain.  He  had  had  some  very 
marked  results  with  natrum,  where  the  drug  had 
acted  without  the  correction  of  the  error,  even 
when  there  iiad  been  a  large  amount  of  astigmat- 
ism ;  it  had  relieved  all  symptoms  of  eye  strain 
before  the  patients  had  their  glasses.  He  men- 
.tioned  the  case  of  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  a 
high  degree  of  myopia,  something  fike  six  or 
eight  diopters,  with  about  a  couple  of  diopters 
of  astigmatism.  Some  years  ago  he  had  ordered 
her  a  full  correction.  Two  or  three  years  after- 
wards she  complained  of  very  definite  symptoms 
of  eye  strain,  and  he  first  concluded  that  he  had 
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made  a   mistake  by  ordering  a   full  corr 
He  found,  however,  that  there  were  rea- 

sons for  doing  so  because  the  patien 
•obtained  very  excellent  distal  but 

read    perfectly    well    with    the    glasses.     Bet 
altering  the  glasses,  as  the  myopia  had  not  in- 
creased, he  ordered  natrum  for  a  month,  wb 
entirely  relieved  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  pa- 
had  not  been  to  see  him  since. 

Mr.  Knox  Shaw,  in  reply,  said  it  was 
plete   omission  on  his   part  not  to   have 
natrum  muriaticum  as  one  of  the  r  -    :'   r 

asthenopia,  because  he  had  found  it  of  extr 
value,  and  had  found  it  helpful  even  it:    - 
material  dose  as  6x.     He  had  use 
in  the  thirtieth   dilution.      He   had 
but  it  had  never  been  a  drug  that  had 
on"  with  him.     He  had  used  it  in  ca-  re  he 

thought  the  astigmatism  was  dr.  tnus- 

cle  spasm,  and  now  and  then  he  had  obtained 
benefit  from  its  use.     He  would  give  actea  where 
asthenopia  was  associated  with  some  pelvic 
turbance.      It   was   extraordinary  what   a   n 
ber  of  people  with  a  pelvic  disturbance  had  n 
cular  asthenopia,  and  in  such  cases  he  prescribed 
actea  or  macrotin. 

♦      ♦• 

T»o  Cases  of  Cerebral  Traumatism* 

BY    W.    CLOWES    PRITCHARD.    M.  D. 

Although  the  title  of  mv  short  paper  is  "N 
on  Two  Cases  of  Cerebral  Traumatism"  I  really 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  correct.    '  -  . 

case  that.  I   shall  give  you  presently  has 
puzzled   me.    and   there    is    a   hisl    r 
symptoms"  prior  to  the  in;  -  will  be 

scribed. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  A.  H..  lad.  aged  14. 
uember  or  the   Church   Lads'    Brigade.     On 
November   ;  5,  he  was  with  several 

member-         -    .-   Brigade  engaged  in  pr 

•th  small  sal  '  :-s  at  their  barra      - 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was 
the  rest  of  the  team,  when  one  of  the  lads  a 
dentally  let  --  rifle.     The  bullet,  which 

was   a  little  larger  than  a  buckshot  an  I    - 
what  elongated,  entered  the  lad*s  right  orb 
the  lower  and  outer  part ;  this  produced  a  s 
tion  of  a  sharp  sting,  which  was  soon  followed  bv 
smarting.     Patient  was  taken  to  see  a   -     § 
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say  one  had  been  previously  taken  when  the  lad 
was  very  ill.  and  it  had  not  been  a  success.  This 
time  the  photographs  were  excellent,  and  by 
taking  two.  one  laterally  and  one  antero-posteri- 
orily,  the  bullet  was  localized  in  the  right  occi- 
pital lobe  about  3-4  in.  from  the  middle  line,  and 
from  3-4  to  1  in  .from  the  surface.  The  photo- 
graphs, which  are  very  clear,  show  the  position 
of  the  bullet. 

I  decided  to  operate,  and  on  January  15  pa- 
tient was  put  under  A.  C.  E.,  a  horseshoe-shaped 
incision  was  made,  the  skull  trephined,  the  dura 
mater  opened,  and  after  some  little  time  the  bul- 
let was  found  and  easily  removed. 

The  dura  mater  was  then  stiched  up.  the  por- 
tion of  bone  replaced,  the  wound  stitched  and 
sealed  with  R.  benzoini  eo.  and  patient  put  back 
to  bed.  He  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery, 
with  the  exception  of  a  superficial  stitch  abscess, 
which  was  soon  got  rid  of. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  lad  since,  and  he 
appears  to  be  perfectlv  well.  The  portion  of 
bone  replaced  was  revivified,  and  altogether  he 
did  splendidly. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  ought  to  mention: 
the  vision  of  the  left  eye  is  6-6,  whereas  that  of 
the  right  eve  is  onlv  6-18  and  cannot  be  improved 
by  glasses,  nor  can  I  detect  anything  wrong  with 
the  fundus  of  the  eye  or  the  optic  nerve. 

From  the  photographs  can  be  traced  the  course 
of  the  bullet,  and  no  doubt  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  inform  ourselves  of  the  various  structures 
injured  by  it.  From  its  course,  backwards  and 
inwards,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  must  almost 
have  grazed  the  eyeball. 

This  is  a  case  that  no  operative  treatment 
could  have  been  attempted  but  for  the  X-rays, 
as  absolutely  no  localizing  symptoms  appeared. 
the  sole  symptom  being  the  persistent  "muddly" 
feeling  all  over  the  head. 

The  next  case  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  is 
very  different,  and  by  no  means  so  satisfactory. 
I  was  not  able  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  the  pa- 
tient lost  his  life;  moreover,  the  lad's  parents 
were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  any  post-mortem 
examination  that  the  only  means  of  clearing  up 
the  case   were  denied. 

C.  I".,  aged  17.  a  well-grown,  bright,  intelli- 
gent and  intellectual  lad — a  school  teacher  by 
profession — came  to  my  out-patients  at  the  Bu- 
chanan Hospital  at  the  end  of  October,  1904. 
He  had  been  playing  football  on  the  Saturday 
previous   to   the   Tuesday   on   which    I    first   saw 


him,  and  bad  been  charged  and  knocked  down. 
Whilst  on  the  ground  be  had  been  kicked  upon 
the  left  frontal  eminence,  causing  the  right  side 
of  the  head  to  come  into  forcible  contact  with 
the  ground.  (The  ground  was  not  frozen,  and 
patient  did  not  remember  striking  his  head  on  a 
stone.) 

He  complained  of  a  small  superficial  wound 
over  the  left  parietal  eminence,  of  some  swelling 
of  that  part,  and  of  some  headache.  The  wound 
appeared  to  be  insignificant,  and  there  was  not 
much  swelling  or  bruising.  The  headache  did 
11.  it  seem  to  be  severe,  and  he  was  given  arnica  in- 
ternally. I  saw  him  once  more  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  when  the  wound  was  healed  and  the 
swelling  had  disappeared,  but  there  was  still  some 
slight  discoloration  over  the  frontal  eminence, 
lie  was  told  to  go  on  with  the  arnica. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  at  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, and  thought  he  was  all  right.  Fifteen 
weeks  after  I  was  called  to  see  him  in  his  home 
He  was  in  bed,  and  had  been  for  some  weeks. 
The  doctor  in  attendance  was  treating  him — so 
I  was  informed — for  a  very  bad  attack  of  indi- 
gestii  m. 

I  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  lad's  appear- 
ance— be  had  lost  flesh,  and  the  cheeks  were  con- 
siderably paler  and  the  eyes  somewhat  sunken. 
Mentally  he  seemed  quite  bright  and  clear. 

I  was  told  he  had  been  "bringing  up"  every- 
thing he  took,  even  a  little  water  could  not  be 
retained  for  long.  The  vomiting  was  quite  easy, 
and  without  any  apparent  effort,  and  would  come 
on  irregularly.  Sometimes  he  would  have  very 
frequent  attacks,  and  then  for  a  day  or  two  would 
scarcely  have  any.  He  stated  he  could  not  see 
so  well  as  he  had  done;  that  he  had  had  several 
attacks  of  a  curious  nature  (evidently  aphasic), 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  speak :  that  be  had  had 
twitchings  in  both  arms  and  legs,  and  that  there 
was  some  loss  of  power;  these  attacks  were  more 
marked  on  the  left  side.  On  examination  he  had 
double  optic  neuritis,  more  intense  on  the  right 
side;  slight  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face; 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  power  of 
the  hand  grips,  no  paralysis  of  arms  or  legs,  and 
had  complete  control  over  the  sphincters. 

I  may  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  there 
was  no  loss  of  consciousness,  no  sickness,  no 
bleeding  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

I  kept  the  patient  in  bed.  gave  him  a  light  diet. 
and    watched    him    for   about    three    weeks,    ami 
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then,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  get  any  better,  he 
■was  admitted  into  the  Buchanan  Hospital. 

From  February  16  to  March  13  his  condition 
seemed  to  improve  slightly,  but  he  had  frequent 
attacks  of  severe  headache,  mostly  on  the  right 
side.  During  these  attacks  patient  got  very  low, 
could  not  bear  light  and  noise,  vomited  almost  in- 
cessantly, became  aphasic,  and  had  muscular 
twitchings  of  face,  arms  and  legs.  These  attacks 
would  last  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  patient 
would  get  fairly  comfortable  again — could  talk 
quite  plainly,  would  scarcely  vomit,  and  the 
headache  would  get  much  better. 

I  wrote  Dr.  Goldsbrough  about  the  case  on 
March  5,  1905.  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him 
I  sent  him  the  following  account  of  the  case : 

(1)  As  regards  speech. — Patient  is  very  quick 
in  response  to  questions.  He  has  word  and 
sentence  co-ordination  perfect  except  when  he  has 
one  of  his  bad  turns — about  once  a  week — when 
he  vomits  frequently  without  effort,  when  the 
facial  paralysis  is  more  marked,  when  the  head- 
ache is  most  severe,  and  at  these  times  there  is 
blurring  of  words,  and  occasionally  one  cannot 
understand  what  he  says.  Then  the  speech  gets 
quite  distinct  again,  and  the  vomiting  and  head- 
ache are  much  better.  During  the  "better" 
periods  patient  understands  everything — in  fact 
the  brain  seems  very  clear  and  very  alert.  He 
can  also  say,  read,  or  write  anything.  A  speci- 
men of  his  writing  from  dictation  is  quite  normal. 
During  a  "bad"  time  he  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say.  but  cannot  make  himself  understood. 

(2)  Vision. — There  is  no  mind  blindness. 
The  movements  of  the  eyelids  are  somewhat  slow 
and  jerky,  especially  of  the  left  ones;  he  cannot 
quite  close  the  left  eyelids.  Pupils  are  equal,  are 
it  it  dilated  or  contracted,  and  respond  to  light 
and  accommodation,  although  perhaps  a  little 
tardily.  Field  of  vision  somewhat  contracted  on 
nasal  side.     He  can  distinguish  colors. 

(3)  Hearing. — Acuity  good.  He  hears  better 
through  meatus  than  by  bony  conduction. 
Neither  tinnitus  nor  vertigo. 

(4)  Taste  and  smell. — Normal. 

(5)  Tactile  and  general  sensibility. — Good. 

(6)  Occasionally  there  are  twitchings  of  mus- 
cles of  face.  During  a  "bad"  time  there  is  loss 
of  power  in  left  arm  and  leg,  but  ordinarily  this 
is  not  noticeable.  The  twitchings  are  slight — 
never  amounting  to  spasms. 

(7)  Knee-jerks  absent. — Thought  I  got  slight 
ankle  clonus  of  right  foot  once. 


(8)  Sphincters. — Patient  has  complete  control 
over. 

(9)  Temperature  gj'  to  98.4". 

( 10)  Once  had  unconsciousness  for  a  short 
time  during  a  bad  turn.     No  delirium. 

On  March  18  a  consultation  was  held,  there 
being  present  Dr.  Goldsbrough,  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Frank  Shaw,  Mr.  E.  D.  Shirtlift  and  myself. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  lad.  Dr. 
Goldsbrough  advised  no  operation,  as  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  localization  of  the  mis- 
chief. I  may  say  Dr.  Goldsbrough  noted  that 
the  lad  had  nystagmus,  a  symptom  that  had  not 
previously  been  observed,  although  frequent  ex- 
aminations had  been  made. 

The  lad  had  been  taking  bell,  and  bry.  since 
February  16.  and  was  now  put  on  bell,  and 
arnica. 

From  March  18  to  May  9  patient  was  under 
observation  in  the  hospital,  and  gradually  got 
worse.  The  optic  neuritis  became  more  intense, 
and  then  atrophy  supervened,  so  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  patient  became  blind.  The  attacks 
of  sickness  increased  in  severity  and  in  frequencv, 
the  facial  paralysis  became  more  marked,  and  the 
muscular  twitchings  lasted  throughout.  The 
mental  condition  remained  practically  the  same, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  being  the  lad's  alert- 
ness to  sounds  and  prompt  manner  in  which  he 
would  answer  any  questions.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period  patient  occasionally  lost  control  of 
the  sphincters,  both  urine  and  feces  being  passed 
unconsciously. 

As  the  lad's  parents  were  now  anxious  to  have 
him  home  again,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  on  May  9. 

A  fortnight  after  going  home  patient  became 
suddenly  deaf,  and  he  arranged  a  certain  code 
for  replies  to  questions  he  asked,  showing  that 
his  mind  was  still  alert  and  active. 

The  downward  tendency,  however,  still  con- 
tinued, and  patient  began  to  lose  flesh  rapidlv. 
so  that  by  the  end  of  June  he  was  practicallv  a 
living  skeleton.  The  mental  condition  at  this 
time  was  greatly  impaired,  and  patient  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  at  all. 

Nourishment  was  administered  by  means  of  a 
teaspoon ;  everything  was  passed  in  the  bed,  and 
patient  gradually  sank  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  August  5. 

A  fortnight  before  his  decease  he  developed 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  and  many  times  he 
seemed  as  though  he  were  dying.     Once  during 
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this  period  he  became  acutely  delirious,  scream- 
ing very  loudly  and  trying  to  bite  and  tear  every- 
thing within  his  reach. 

Just  a  word  as  to  his  history  prior  to  the  in- 
jury. From  quite  a  young  lad  he  was  often  down 
with  very  severe  headaches  and  pains  in  the  head, 
some  of  these  pains  being  similar  to  those  he  suf- 
fered from  whilst  in  the  hospital.  During  these 
attacks  he  would  frequently  vomit,  and,  as  far  as 
the  parents  could  remember,  the  food  came  up 
without  apparent  effort. 

♦     ♦ 

Onosmodium    Yirginianum* 

There  came  to  my  office  some  years  since,  a 
man  and  wife,  she  behind  with  hands  on  his 
shoulders  pushing  him  in.  She  explained  that 
she  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  him  to 
come  and  consult  me  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
use  physical  as  well  as  moral  suasion.  He 
wished  to  come  but  could  not  continue  of  one 
mind  long  enough  to  get  there.  Several  months 
previously  he  had  fallen  from  a  road  cart  and 
struck  the  back  of  his  head  upon  a  rock.  He  was 
insensible  forty-eight  hours,  and  it  was  several 
weeks  before  he  was  able  to  leave  the  house.  He 
was  in  the  hands  of  old-school  physicians  up  to 
the  time  his  wife  pushed  him  into  my  office. 

I  could  elicit  nothing  special  upon  which  to 
base  a  prescription.  He  ate,  drank  and  slept 
well,  suffering  no  pains  at  all.  His  tongue  was 
clean  and  bowels  regular;  pulse  and  temperature 
normal.  The  only  peculiarity  that  I  could  draw 
out  was  a  state  of  indecision.  He  could  not  keep 
his  mind  on  one  thing  long  enough  to  accomplish 
it.  This  was  as  far  from  his  natural  disposition 
as  possible  for  he  was  a  noted  "hustler."  His 
wife  said  that  she  would  hand  him  a  couple  of 
ears  of  corn  and  tell  him  to  go  out  and  feed  the 
chickens,  and  often  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
"pushing"  method  to  get  him  to  the  chicken  yard. 
And  there  he  would  stand,  the  poor  chickens 
clucking  about  him  for  corn,  but  not  a  kernel 
could  he  shell  for  them.  It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  perform  the  simple  chore,  but  he 
could  not  concentrate  his  mind  upon  it.  This 
single  symptom  did  not  suggest  the  remedy  to 
me,  and  I  gave  arnica  200  for  remote  effects  of 
traumatism. 

A  week  later  the  interesting  procession  marched 
into  my  office  again — wife  pushing  husband.     No 

*  From  a  paper  under  this  title  in  Med.  Advance,  by  Dr. 
S.  E.  Chapman, 


better.  After  talking  a  few  minutes  he  requested 
his  wife  to  leave  him  alone  with  me.  With  con- 
siderable hesitation  he  managed  to  tell  me  that 
since  his  injury  he  had  had  no  sexual  desire  at 
all.  (I  should  have  stated  before  that  he  was. 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  married  but 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  fall.)  This  gave  me  a  clew 
that  I  was  not  slow  to  follow.  On  consulting 
Allen's  Handbook  I  found  under  Onosmodium 
the  following : 

Irresolute. 

Apprehensive  of  calamity. 

Confusion  of  ideas,  forgets  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  will  begin  a  subject  and  before  through 
will  start  on  another. 

Wants  to  think  and  move,  and  thinks  until  she 
forgets  everything  and  where  she  is,  etc. 

And  there  is  also  cold  feeling  of  penis  with 
complete  loss  of  sexual  function. 

I  gave  him  one  powder  of  onosmodium  cm.  A 
few  days  later  he  came  into  the  office  without  the 
wife's  assistance,  "struck  glad  hands  with  me," 
and  declared  himself  a  man  again,  physically  and 
mentally.  But — two  or  three  weeks  later,  an- 
other visit  of  the  procession — wife  pushing  hus- 
band. I  gave  another  dose  of  onosmodium  cm. 
and  the  results  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
though  I  was  doomed  to  another  visit  of  the  pro- 
cession two  weeks  later.  This  time  I  gave  what 
I  should  have  done  in  the  first  instance,  six 
powders  of  onosmodium  cm.,  one  powder  to  be 
taken  every  night  at  bedtime.  There  has  been 
no  further  recurrence  of  symptoms  to  date,  and 
the  patient  is  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny. 


Tuberculinum  and  Arsenicum  lodatum  in 
Albuminuria* 

BY   DR.    A.    LAMBREGHTS,   OF   ANTWERP. 

Tuberculinum. — I  was  led  to  experiment  with 
this  medicine  in  nephritis  because  I  had  been 
struck  with  the  constancy  and  intensity  of  the 
kidney  symptoms  in  tuberculous  patients  under- 
going treatment  with  Koch's  tuberculin.  I 
found,  in  fact,  that  if  a  relatively  feeble  dose  of 
tuberculin  lie  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  phthisi- 
cal patient  whose  kidneys  are  sound,  sharp  pains 
are  soon  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  the  urine  becomes  albuminous  and  at  times 
contains  a  notable  quantity  of  blood.     Tuberculin 

♦Translated  by  Dr.  Blackley  for  the  Review  from  the  Jour. 
Beige  d'Homeop. 
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is  therefore  capable  of  producing  well-marked 
acute  nephritis,  and  the  three  symptoms,  renal 
pain,  albuminuria,  and  hematuria,  are  included 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  tuberculinum  published  by 
Dr.  Mersch  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal 
Beige  d'Homeopathie. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  effect  of  the  drug  in  different  varieties 
of  nephritis,  and  I  have  observed  that  it  is  espe- 
cially efficacious  in  infectious  nephritis,  such  as 
the  nephritis  supervening  upon  scarlatina,  upon 
influenza,  or  upon  erysipelas.  Tuberculin  would 
be  specially  indicated  if  the  patient  showed  any 
disposition  to  tuberculosis  or  to  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. Dr.  Jousset  fully  confirms  the  beneficent 
action  of  tuberculin  in  post-scarlatinal  nephritis. 

The  remedy  appears  less  efficacious  in  chronic 
nephritis ;  nevertheless  I  believe  it  may  render 
important  service  in  the  treatment  of  Bright's 
disease  associated  with  tuberculosis  or  pulmonary 
hepatization. 

Clinical   observations  : 

Case  I. — Marie  H.,  aged  nine  years,  of  lymph- 
atic temperament,  and  without  tuberculous  ante- 
cedents. Was  attacked  with  scarlatina  on  March 
10,  1904.  The  malady  pursued  a  normal  course 
under  the  influence  of  the  usual  homeopathic 
remedies,  when  about  the  eighteenth  day  symp- 
toms of  acute  nephritis  showed  themselves.  The 
eyelids  were  puffy,  there  was  slight  edema  of  the 
ankles,  and  the  urine  contained  3  per  1000  of 
albumin  (Esbach).  R-  Tuberculinum  6  and  milk 
diet.  After  ten  days  of  this  treatment  the  urine 
contained  only  half  the  quantity  of  albumin,  and 
the  edema  of  the  ankles  had  totallv  disappeared. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  there  was  no  trace 
of  albumin  remaining. 

Case  II. — Auguste  V.,  aged  fifty-eight,  brewer, 
seen  November  14,1903.  The  patient  had  had 
some  weeks  previously  a  violent  attack  of  influ- 
enza, the  respiratory  and  digestive  symptoms  pre- 
dominating. This  was  followed  by  acute  ne- 
phritis with  well-marked  uremic  complications. 
When  I  first  saw  the  patient  he  was  delirious; 
there  were  vomiting  and  convulsions ;  the  pupils 
were  dilated  ;  the  urine  was  sanguinolent  and  con- 
tained about  8  per  1000  of  albumin.  At  the  right 
base  there  were  dullness  and  some  fine  dry  rales. 
The  tongue  was  coated,  bowels  constipated,  tem- 
perature 380  C. ;  there  was  no  edema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  I  prescribed  cupr.  acet.  and  can- 
tharis  to  combat  the  uremic  complications.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  two  drusrs  the  head- 


symptoms  improved  considerably,  and  the  patient 
recovered  consciousness  the  very  first  day. 
Nevertheless  the  urine  remained  red  and  strongly 
charged  with  albumin.  I  then  tried  tuberculinum 
6,  which  appeared  indicated  by  both  kidney  and 
lung  symptoms.  The  patient  used  the  remedy 
for  a  month,  and  by  December  14  he  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  not  a  trace  of  albumin  remain- 
ing in  the  urine. 

Case  III. — A  woman  of  forty,  of  lymphatic 
temperament,  showing  old  cicatrices  on  the  neck, 
and  two  of  whose  children  had  died  tuberculous, 
was  seized  with  erysipelas,  which  commenced 
with  the  ala?  nasi  and  invaded  the  face  and  scalp ; 
then  these  symptoms  disappeared  suddenly,  and 
she  complained  of  vague  pains  in  the  loins.  The 
urine  contained  blood  and  about  1  part  per  1000 
of  albumin.  There  was  but  slight  edema.  Idle 
tuberculosis  constitution  of  the  patient  led  me  to 
prescribe  tuberculinum  6,  which  answered  per- 
fectly. At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  patient  was 
completely  cured. 

Arsenicum  Iodatum. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  drugs  in  chronic  albuminuria.  Its 
homeopathicity  is  undoubted ;  in  fact  in  toxic 
doses  it  completely  disorganizes  the  kidneys,  and 
we  find  in  the  urine  albumin  and  the  formed  ele- 
ments from  the  renal  gland.  In  exceedingly 
minute  doses  it  acts  as  a  reconstituent  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  under  its  influence  the  albumin  dimin- 
ishes in  a  marked  and  constant  manner  even  in 
the  gravest  cases,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  testify.  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  specially  effica- 
cious in  the  lower  triturations  (third  or  second 
decimal).  The  high  dilutions  seem  to  have  a  less 
certain  and  prompt  action.  It  is  especially  in- 
dicated in  the  chronic  nephritis  of  anemic  pa- 
tients, in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  and  in  the 
interstitial  nephritis  of  arteriosclerosis. 

Case  I. — The  patient  was  a  farmer,  aged  forty- 
seven,  suffering  for  several  years  from  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  In  consequence  of  a  chill 
the  malady  became  aggravated ;  edema  showed 
itself  in  the  lower  extremities  and  made  rapid 
progress.  Sudorifics,  purgatives,  and  diuretics 
were  exhibited,  but  without  success.  Para- 
centesis abdominis  was  performed  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  but  each  time  the  ascitic  fluid 
collected  again  within  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
medical  attendants  gave  a  hopeless  prognosis.  It 
was  then  that  the  patient's  wife  came  to  me  beg- 
ging me  to  examine  the  urine  and  to  tell  her  if 
there  were  still  some  chance  of  a  cure.     A  rapid 
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examination  of  the  urine  showed  that  it  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  albumin.  On  a  more 
carefnl  analysis  it  was  found  to  amount  to  15 
grams  per  litre ;  it  contained  numerous  hyaline 
and  fatty  casts  and  was  deficient  in  urea.  I 
commenced  treatment  with  cantharis,  but  with- 
out result.  I  then  administered  first  arsen.  iod. 
3-x,  and  soon  afterwards  arsen.  iod.  2x,  under 
the  influence  of  which  drug  considerable  amelior- 
ation took  place  ;  the  urine  became  more  abundant 
and  the  anasarca  disappeared  insensibly. 

After  six  months'  treatment  the  urine  still  con- 
tained about  2.5  grams  of  albumin,  but  the  pa- 
tient believed  himself  cured  and  left  off  medicines. 
I  had  occasion  to  see  him  lately,  after  an  interval 
of  five  years,  and  though  the  urine  still  contains 
about  2  grams  of  albumin,  the  patient  has  been 
able  to  follow  Ids  outdoor  occupation  without  ex- 
periencing very   much    fatigue. 

Cask  II. — On  January  28,  1903,  I  saw  a  young 
girl  of  fourteen  who  had  never  menstruated,  and 
who  had  suffered  from  chronic  nephritis  for 
more  than  a  year.  She  presented  all  the  symp- 
toms of  anemia,  pale  tint,  blanched  lips,  palpita- 
tion, oppression  on  the  least  exertion,  neuralgia, 
leucorrhea,  etc.  The  urine  contained  2  grams  of 
albumin.  The  treatment  hitherto  had  been  en- 
tirely unsuccessful.  Arsen.  iod.  3X,  had  com- 
pletely removed  the  albuminuria  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  and  the  general  condition  had  very 
markedly  improved. 

Case  III. — I  am  at  present  treating  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  suffering  from  chronic  ne- 
phritis for  the  last  two  years.  When  I  first  saw 
him  his  urine  contained  5.5  grams  of  albumin 
and  numerous  hyaline  cylinders.  The  different 
allopathic  drugs  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
had  had  no  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  al- 
bumin. I  prescribed  arsen.  iod.  at  first  in  the 
3x  and  then  in  the  2x  trit.,  with  a  diet  consist- 
ing of  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  When  next 
examined  the  urine  contained  only  1.5  grams, 
and  the  hyaline  cylinders  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

♦      ♦ 

First  Aid  Dogs. 

BY    J.    E.    1'ILCIIER,    M.  D. 

The  value  of  the  dog  in  military  medical  field 
service  has  been  practically  tested,  both  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  more  recently  in  the 
operations  in  the  far  East.  Much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  question  in  Sweden  and  a 


society  has  been  organized  for  the  study  of  the 
modifications  needed  to  adapt  the  plan  to  Swedish 
conditions.  In  Sweden  the  first  aid  dog  would 
be  of  particular  value  on  account  of  the  deep 
forests  and  extensive  marches  found  in  that 
country. 

Dr.  Lilliehook,  Tidskrift  i  militar  Halsovard, 
believes  that  the  Scotch  collie  is  the  preferable 
strain  for  first  aid  purposes  because  of  its  keen- 
ness of  scent.  But  he  considers  it  not  at  all  im- 
possible to  train  a  native  strain  of  dogs  to  do 
as  well  as  the  collie.  After  some  notes  upon  the 
training  of  the  first  aid  dogs  he  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  not  requiring  too  complicated  work 
of  them. 

In  some  countries  the  dogs  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed both  to  locate  and  transport  the  wounded. 
Dr.  Lilliehook  believes  that  it  is  preferable  to  use 
them  only  in  searching  for  patients.  They  should 
be  trained  to  remain  by  the  wounded  man,  whom 
they  have  discovered,  and  bark  until  aid  arrives. 

The  equipment  favored  by  the  author  is,  in  its 
essential  features,  that  employed  in  the  German 
service ;  an  ordinary  collar,  preferably  of  leather ; 
a  harness  of  light  impermeable  cotton  stuff;  two 
pouches  marked  with  the  Geneva  Cross  and  con- 
taining cordials,  dressing  materials  and  two  days' 
rations  for  the  dog;  and  a  small  carpet  or  cover 
carried  in  a  roll  upon  the  shoulder  and  designed 
for  use  in  cases  where  the  dog  has  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  ground  in  the  cold  or  snow.  The 
harness,  which  weighs  ikg.  700,  should  not  be 
carried  by  the  dog  except  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity. 

The  first  aid  dog  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
studv  and  experiment  in  Germany  and  a  society 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  breed  of  dog  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
educating  them  for  the  proposed  duty.  Among 
the  Italians  similar  work  has  been  done,  par- 
ticularly at  the  hands  of  Captain  Ernesto  Ciotola. 
While,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  work  has  been 
done  by  the  regular  forces  in  England  in  this 
direction,  a  number  of  important  experiments 
have  been  made  by  officers  of  the  volunteers  with 
excellent  results. 

In  Manchuria  a  number  of  dogs,  both  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  training,  have  been  found  of 
material  value  and  have  been  utilized  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  Full  reports  concerning  their 
use  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  advance  state- 
ments are  convincing  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  doef. 
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A  Test  Examination  in  Materia  Medica  * 

Perhaps  no  exercise  can  so  well  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching-  of  the  homeopathic  materia 
medica,  nor  the  ability  of  students  to  differenti- 
ate remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  than  such 
an  examination  of  the  senior  class  as  was  recently 
conducted  b)   the  professor  of  materia  medica. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted,  forty- 
seven  members  of  the  class  participating  in  the 
examination.  The  answers  herewith  published 
were  not  selected  because  of  their  unusual  merit 
as  compared  with  others,  but  because  the  paper 
marked  "A"  was  the  first  handed  to  the  examiner, 
and  the  one  marked  "P»"  was  the  last.  The  paper 
marked  "C"  was  selected  for  publication  because 
it  is  one  of  several  showing  cleverness  in  arrange- 
ment. The  three  papers  show  the  average  of  at- 
tainment. To  the  first  question,  ten  remedies 
were  differentiated  as  analogues,  to  wit:  Graph- 
ites, natrum  muriaticum,  murex  purpurea,  lilium 
tigrinum,  belladonna,  petroleum,  Pulsatilla,  fluoric 
acid,  calcarea  carbonica,  and  sulphur. 

To  the  second  question,  the  analogues  differ- 
entiated also  numbered  ten,  as  follows:  Xux 
vomica,  phosphorus,  anacardium,  picric  acid, 
natrum  muriaticum,  sulphur,  ignatia,  calcarea 
carbonica,  lvcopodium,  and  bryonia. 

To  the  third  question,  all  the  students  answered 
lactuca  virosa. 

(  )n  the  fourth  question  comparisons  were  sub- 
mitted comprising  arsenicum,  allium  cepa,  aurum, 
mercurius  solubilis,  euphrasia,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  sulphur. 

On  the  fifth  question  wide  latitude  was  exer- 
cised by  the  class,  no  less  than  twenty-two  reme- 
dieas  being  differentiated,  as  follows:  Pulsatilla, 
causticum,  rumex  crispus,  equisetum,  conium, 
belladonna,  mix  vomica,  sulphur,  benzoic  acid, 
kreosotum,  ferrum  phosphoricum,  terebinthina, 
sepke  succus,  cantharis,  apis,  cina,  hyoscyairms, 
phosphorus,  calcarea,  silica,  gelsemium,  and  petro- 
selinum. 

A  few  of  the  students  in  their  answers  differ- 
entiated more  than  the  two  analogues  asked  for 
in  questions  I.,  II..  and  IV.,  and  only  one  of  the 
forty-seven  pupils  failed  to  give  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  asked  for  in  question  V.,  although 
he  named  those  remedies  most  often  prescribed 
for  enuresis. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  three  samples 
of  replies  here  published  are  precisely  as  turned 
in,  verbatim  et  literatim,  except  where  words  were 
abbreviated,  or  in  symbols  used  for  the  words 
"better"  or  "worse." 

C.    MOHR, 
Prof.   Mat.   Meil.  ami  Therapeutics. 

THE   QUESTIONS. 

I.  Case:  A  young  woman,  shortly  after  men- 
struation is  established,  complains  of  dysmenor- 

*  This  excellent  materia  medica  paper  we  extract  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Hahnemanian  Medical  College  and  Hospital, 
for  March,  1906,  and  we  call  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  its  many  paramount  excellencies. — Editor. 


rhea,  the  flow  preceded  by  fainting  and  the  onset 
of  the  discharge  accompanied  by  bearing  down 
in  pelvic  region,  compelling  her  to  cross  her  legs 
to  relieve  sense  of  protrusion.  She  is  a  venous 
subject;  is  almost  constantlv  chilly,  and  is  prone 
to  have  pimples  appearing  about  chin,  forehead, 
and  chest  some  days  before  monthly  period. 
Otherwise  the  skin  is  unhealthj  111  appearance, 
with  a  tendency  to  seborrhea  of  head.  The  stools 
are  irregular,  habit  costive,  and  the  urine  is 
scanty,  dark,  depositing  a  sticky,  reddish  sedi- 
ment in  vessel,  which  requires  to  lie  scrubbed  to 
remove  deposit. 

What  drug  pathogenesis  covers  these  symp- 
toms?    Name  two  analogues  and  differentiate. 

2.  Case:  A  nervous  man  is  much  depressed, 
and  complains  of  severe  headache  after  undue 
work  involving  great  responsibilities.  He  is  rest- 
less, hyperesthetic,  and  obstinate.  Frequently  is 
so  exhausted  that  he  craves  food.  Has  pyorrhea ; 
offensive,  but  mostly  acid  eructations  and  heart- 
burn. Stool  is  difficult  to  evacuate,  sometimes 
causing  cutting  in  rectum,  and  unless  evacuation 
is  efficient,  suffers  from  distention  and  hardness 
of  abdomen.  Sexual  desire,  but  ability  much 
diminished. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Name  two  analogues 
and  differentiate. 

3.  Case:  Child  aged  eleven  years,  has  incessant 
spasmodic  cough,  caused  by  tickling  in  fauces  and 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Cough 
threatens  to  burst  the  chest,  and  is  accompanied 
by  headache — the  worse  the  cough  the  worse  the 
headache.     Is  either  sleepless  or  lethargic. 

Prescribe  the  homeopathic  remedy? 

4.  Case:  Young  man  contracted  cold;  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  being  markedly  affected  at 
first,  giving  rise  to  a  very  hot,  watery  discharge 
associated  with  much  sneezing,  with  fullness  and 
pain  in  nasal  bones.  Later  cold  descended  air 
passages,  giving  rise  to  a  deep,  hollow  cough, 
stitches  in  chest  and  shortness  of  breath,  with 
dyspnea  worse  at  night. 

What  pathogenetic  record  matches  these  symp- 
toms? Name  and  differentiate  two  other  reme- 
dies  having  rjearlv   similar   phenomena. 

5.  Name  three  remedies  useful  for  enuresis, 
and  give  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 


Tin-:    ANSWERS. 
A. 
I. 

I  select  sepia  as  the  remedy  indicated  in  this 
case. 

Analogues:  Many  analogues  might  here  be 
chosen  by  considering  the  case  from  different 
standpoints,  but  I  consider  the  type  of  patient  and 
the  sexual  sphere  as  being  the  most  important 
in  this  case,  and  hence  select  as  analogues  lilium 
tigrinum  and  Pulsatilla. 

Type  of  patient  : 

Sepia — Usually  a  puffy,  flabby  woman;  ere- 
tbistic  ;  low-spirited,  sad  ;  cries  readily  ;  irritability 
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and  anger ;  indifference  to  household  affairs  and 
those  loved  best. 

Lilium  tigrinum — Also  nervous,  irritable,  but 
must  be  busy,  yet  can't  do  much ;  depressed,  full 
of  fear  of  incurable  disease;  doubts  her  salvation, 
etc.  ;  and  finds  relief  in  diverting  her  mind,  and 
hence  busies  herself. 

Pulsatilla — Irresolute,     yielding,     lachrymose 
woman;    seeks    consolation;    never    irascible,    al- 
though at  times  peevish. 
Uterine  symptoms: 

Sepia — Bearing-down  sensation,  as  if  every- 
thing would  escape  through  the  vulva,  and  crosses 
her  limbs  to  prevent  protrusion. 

Lilium  tig. — Has  the  same  sensation,  but  is 
more  intense,  painful,  and  distressing,  and  the 
pains  are  especially  shooting  in  character. 

Pulsatilla — Uterine  pains;  cutting,  pressing 
with  weighty  sensation  toward  vulva;  constric- 
tive, colicky,  cramping  pains  predominate ;  actual 
hearing  down  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  others. 
Pains  come  in  fits  and  starts. 

Menses : 

Sepia — Menses  late  and  scant}' ;  often  sensation 
as  if  uterus  were  being  clutched;  leucorrhea  yel- 
lowish green,  fetid,  and  often  excoriating. 

Lilium  tig. — Menses  more  apt  to  be  early, 
scanty,  and  tendency  to  flow  only  when  moving 
about.  Leucorrhea  yellowish,  watery,  and  ex- 
coriating. 

Pulsatilla — Menses  too  late  and  too  scanty; 
flow  fitful  in  character,  preceded  by  menstrual 
colic,  the  pains  being  cramp-like ;  before  the 
menses  set  in  the  woman  is  always  chilly,  with 
tendency  to  yawn  or  stretch  limbs,  and  always 
attended  by  leucorrhea,  which  is  painless,  thick, 
milky;  worse  when  lying  down.  The  discharge 
is  bland. 

I  'Hilary  : 

Sepia — Frequent  micturition,  associated  with 
burning  in  urethra;  urine  is  turbid  and  shows 
reddish,  sticky  deposit,  which  is  very  closely 
adherent  to  the   vessel. 

1. ilium  tig.  —  Urging  to  urinate  and  more  irri- 
tating. The  urine  is  milky  in  appearance  and  no 
characteristic  sediment. 

Puis — Urine  usually  waters  and  coiorless. 

Stools : 

Sepia — Stool  scanty;  even  when  soft  requires 
great  effort  to  expel;  rectum  feels  full,  even  after 
stool. 

Lilium  tig. —  Pressure  in  rectum,  with  almost 
constant  desire  to  go  to  stool;  morning  diarrhea 
very  urgent;  yellowish,  papescent  and  excori- 
ating. 

I 'uls — Very  changeable;  pressure  in  rectum; 
desire  for  stool,  which  is  ineffectual,  and  marked 
constipation. 

Modalities : 

Sepia  Worse  in  morning  and  evening;  cold 
air;  better  in  afternoon,  from  pressure;  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

Lilium  tig. — Worse  from  consolation,  in  after- 
noon; warm  room;  better  fresh  air;  keeping  busy. 


Puis — Worse  in  evening;  warm  room;  lying 
down;  better  from  consolation;  open  air;  cold 
applications. 

II. 

Silicea  here  is  the  remedy. 
Analogues : 

Considering  the  pyorrhea  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  as  being  the  main   features,  however, 
not  losing  sight  of  the  type  of  patient,  I  select 
as  analogues :  Phosphorus  and  hepar  sulph. 
Differentiation  : 

Generalities — They  are  practically  the  same  as 
far  as  the  mouth  is  concerned,  all  having  marked 
involvement  of  the  gums,  which  are  swollen,  pain- 
ful, and  sore,  showing  great  tendency  to  forma- 
tion of  gum  boils.  Phos.  and  silicea,  however, 
have  more  tendency  to  produce  caries  of  bone. 
They  also  have  in  common  offensive,  sour,  acid 
eructations  after  meals. 
Type  of  patient : 

Silicea — Subject  is  imperfectly  nourished,  ow- 
ing to  defective  assimilation ;  great  weakness ; 
paretic  condition  with  an  exalted  condition  of 
susceptibility  to  nervous  stimuli,  resulting  in 
keenness  of  the  special  senses.  Nervous  subject, 
depressed,  and  exhausted,  irritable,  obstinate. 

Phosphorus — Tall,  slender  persons,  weakened 
by  loss  of  animal  fluids,  with  great  debility,  ema- 
ciation, and  amative  tendencies;  irritable  weak- 
ness ;  exceedingly  susceptible  to  external  impres- 
sions ;  cannot  bear  slightest  noise  or  odors ;  easily 
angered  and  becomes  vehement ;  gets  "beside  him- 
self and  suffers  physically  in  consequence ;  at 
other  times  he  is  restless,  anxious,  especiallv  in 
dark,  when  he  sees  imaginary  things,  etc. ;  can't 
stand  mental  tax. 

Hepar — Suits  especially  scrofulous  and  lym- 
phatic constitutions ;  blondes  with  sluggish  char- 
acter and  weak  muscles;  sad,  low-spirited,  particu- 
larly in  evening;  memory  weakened;  forgetful; 
hasty  speech  ;  hasty  actions. 

Mouth,  stomach,  and  abdomen  : 
Silicea — Sensation  as  if  a  hair  on  fore  part  of 
tongue  ;  excessive  thirst ;  bitter  taste  in  morning  ; 
water  tastes  badly  ;  great  craving  for  food,  and 
eating  relieves  the  exhaustion ;  heaviness  with 
pressure  in  the  stomach  after  eating,  and  sensi- 
tive to  pressure;  abdomen  distended,  hard,  tense; 
emission   of   offensive   flatus. 

Phos. — Ravenous  hunger,  especially  at  night; 
wakes  up  hungn  and  lies  awake  till  he  gets  some- 
thing to  eat;  cold  food  and  drink  seem  to  agree 
till  gets  warm  in  the  stomach,  when  they  are 
vomited;  great  fullness  and  pressure  in  epigas- 
trium; also  burning;  painless  to  touch  and  press- 
ure; a  sensation  of  great  weakness  and  emptiness 
in  abdomen;  also  a  sense  of  coldness  in  abdomen. 
Hepar — Often  splinter-like  pains  in  throat 
when  swallowing;  disgust  for  food,  especially 
fats;  stomach  painful  on  walking,  as  if  hung 
loose;  pressure  in  stomach  after  eating  a  little; 
hunger  in  forenoon;  abdomen  distended  and 
tense. 
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Stools : 

Silicea — Cutting  and  stinging  in  rectum  ;  burn- 
ing in  anus  during  stool ;  stool  dry,  hard  ;  constant 
but  ineffectual  urging  to  stool,  which,  when  partly 
expelled,  slips  back;  constriction  in  anus  during 
stool. 

Phosphorus — Constipation  ;  feces  slender,  long, 
dry,  tough  ("dog  stool"),  voided  with  difficulty; 
small,  dark,  or  clay-colored;  violent  burning  in 
anus  and  rectum,  with  great  exhaust  inn  after 
stool ;  must  lie  down. 

Hepar — Feces  not  hard,  but  expelled  with  diffi- 
culty; sour  smelling,  clay-colored,  and  associ- 
ated with  splinter-like  pains  in  rectum. 

Modalities: 

Silicea — Worse  at  new  moon  ;  motion,  in  morn- 
ing, from  uncovering  head  ;  open  air ;  lying  down  ; 
lying  on  painful  side ;  better  wrapping  up  head  ; 
warmth  in  the  room. 

Phosphorus — Worse,  change  of  weather,  in 
the  evening;  lying  on  painful  side,  during  thun- 
derstorm ;  warm  room ;  better  cold ;  open  air ; 
after  eating;  rest. 

Hepar — Worse  lying  on  painful  side ;  dry.  cold 
winds ;  touch ;  cold  applications ;  better  damp 
weather  ;  warmth  ;  after  eating. 

III. 

The  homeopathic  remedy  is  lactuca  virosa. 
IV.' 

Kali  iodatum  is  the  indicated  remedy  in  this 
case. 

Analogues — Mercurius  and  allium  cepa. 

Generalities — These  three  remedies  are  very 
similar  indeed.  They  all  have  cold  beginning  in 
the  nose,  rapidly  extending  downward  to  the 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  etc.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  inflamed,  red,  swollen ;  irritating 
discharge  from  nose  and  associated  with  much 
sneezing. 

Differentiation : 

Kali  iod — Xasal  discharge  profuse,  hot, 
watery;  fullness  and  throbbing  in  nasal  bones; 
rawness  of  larynx  ;  cough  deep,  hollow  ;  sounds  as 
if  chest  were  eviscerated  and  attended  by  pain, 
which  is  referred  to  ensiform  cartilage;  cough 
worse  in  morning ;  stitching  pains  in  chest,  al- 
ways with  shortness  of  breath  on  awakening  at 
night. 

Mercurius — Discharge  from  nose;  also  irritat- 
ing but  more  thick,  and  is  offensive ;  tearing,  ach- 
ing pain  at  bridge  of  the  nose ;  worse  at  night ; 
also  profuse  lachrymation,  which  is  excoriating; 
rawness  in  larynx,  with  desire  to  clear  throat, 
which  is  painful ;  also  a  constant  desire  to  swal- 
low, which  is  painful  and  induced  by  a  sensation 
as  if  lump  in  throat ;  swelling  of  glands  in  region 
of  the  throat  apt  to  be  a  feature ;  the  cough  dry, 
rough,  raw,  painful ;  jars  the  chest,  and  attended 
by  a  sensation  as  if  the  lining  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  were  being  torn  out ;  worse  lying  on  the 
right  side,  in  the  evening,  at  night,  and  in  cold  or 
warm  air. 

Allium  cepa — The  discharge  from  the  nose  is 


watery,  and  is  associated  with 
marked  lachrymation,  which  is  bland  ;  voice  is 
hoarse;  cough  hoarse,  provoked  by  sensation  of 
tickling  in  the  larynx  and  attended  by  a  feeling 
as  if  the  larynx  were  being  split  in  two,  giving 
rise  to  intense  pain,  even  bringing  tears  to  the 
eyes;  frontal  headache  is  also  often  a  marked 
feature;  worse  in  the  evening  and  in  warm  room, 
and  better  in  open  air  and  cold  room. 
V. 
As  remedies  for  enuresis  !  have  selected:  Caus- 
ticum,  Pulsatilla,  and  cina. 

(  'infming  myself  strictly  t"  the  condition  of 
enuresis,  I  find  but  little  by  which  the  various 
remedies  can  be  differentiated.  In  connection 
with  the  few  symptoms  relative  to  the  urinary 
system  which  I  shall  mention,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  type  of  patient,  and 
think  the  selection  of  the  remedy  should  be  made 
upon  the  totality  of  the  symptoms. 

Causticum — Enuresis,  associated  with  cough, 
or,  in  some,  with  any  expiratory  effort,  as  sneez- 
ing, etc.  ;  enuresis  during  first  sleep  at  night,  also 
during  the  day,  when  subject  is  excited;  more 
aggravated  during  winter,  and  ceases  or  becomes 
more  moderate  in  summer,  and  especially  in  chil- 
dren with  delicate  skin. 

Pulsatilla — Involuntary  urination,  at  night  es- 
pecially in  little  girls,  while  coughing  or  passing 
flatus  ;  dribbling  of  urine  while  sitting  or  walking  ; 
frequent  urinations;  profuse  flow  of  watery,  col 
orless  urine. 

Cina — Involntary  urination,  at  night  especiallv  ; 
suitable  to  chilren  troubled  with  worms  in  the 
intestines ;  the  urine  turns  milky  upon  standing 
a  while;  also  the  cross,  irritable,  spiteful,  restless 
nature  of  the  child,  the  boring  in  nose,  dark  rings 
around  the  eyes  and  other  symptoms  of  worms, 
together  with  other  symptoms  as  characteristic 
of  the  drug. 

B. 
I. 
The  remedy  which  best  suits  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms  is  sepia,  with  graphites,  sulphur,  and 
natrum  mur.  close  analogues. 
Graphites : 

First — The  graphites  patient  is  more  often  an 
older  patient.  In  sepia  the  menstruation  may  be 
regular,  but  there  are  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms :  "Cutting  pains  in  the  abdomen,  must  sit 
close,  with  the  legs  crossed,  feeling  as  if  genitals 
would  protrude,  etc."  In  graphites  "menstrua- 
tion is  generally  delayed  or  suppressed,  scanty, 
always  associated  with  eczematous  symptoms." 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  sepia  is  better  indicated 
for  a  dysmenorrhea,  while  graphites  would  suit 
better  a  condition  of  amenorrhea  or  delayed  men- 
struation, with  the  characteristic  symptoms,  of 
course. 

The  case  states  that  "she  is  a  venous  subject." 
Under  the  pathogenesis  of  sepia  we  find  that  the 
"skin  shows  a  moist  eruption,  small  red  pimples 
on  the  forehead  and  chin,  the  skin  symptoms  due 
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to  lack  of  nutrition,  arising  from  disturbance  of 
the  venous  circulation.  The  lesions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  up,  producing  desquamation."  This 
would  suit  the  seborrheic  condition  of  the  scalp. 
Under  graphites  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to 
"cracking  of  the  skin,  especially  about  the  lips  and 
corners  of  the  mouth."  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  "thickened  induratitm,  sometimes  with  moist 
eruptions,  but  always  with  the  tendency  to  crack.-' 
Nowhere  is  found  the  tendency  to  "pimples,"  as 
in  the  case  in  question. 

Graphites  has  "chill,  especially  in  the  evening; 
burning  of  the  feet."  Sepia  has  more  "constant 
chilliness;  shivering  through  the  day,  worse  to- 
ward evening  with  thirst ;  general  lack  of  warmth 
of  the  body;  feet  are  cold  and  wet,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  in  bed." 

Graphites  "The  stool  is  always  hard  and 
knotty,  dark  colored,  and  associated  with  crack- 
ing about  the  anus." 

Sepia — The  tendency  is  to  "costiveness ;  the 
stools  are  scanty,  hard,  and  difficult,  and  often 
mixed  with  mucus.  Diarrhea,  especially  after 
boiled  milk."  Under  the  urinary  sphere  the  two 
remedies  are  very  much  alike,  both  depositing  a 
"reddish  sediment";  hut  more  especially  sepia. 
Graphites  sediment  is  often  "white."  The  sepia 
sediment  is  more  often  "adhesive"  and  mure  diffi- 
cult to  remove  from  the  vessel;  though  the  urine 
under  graphites  is  more  "scanty." 

Pulsatilla  : 

This  remedx  suits  the  menstrual  symptoms 
very  well,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  pathogenesis  of  the  drug:  "Men- 
struation too  late,  scanty,  flow  associated  with 
nausea  and  vertigo,  with  labor-like  pains  in  the 
uterus;  must  bend  double."  Though  there  is 
less  of  a  feeling  of  prolapsus,  as  under  sepia. 

"Chilliness"  is  characteristic  of  Pulsatilla, 
though  the  skin  symptoms  do  not  suit  it.  "Irreg- 
ularity of  stools"  is  characteristic  of  pulsatilla, 
hut  in  the  case  under  discussion  the  tendency  is 
to  "costiveness."  which  suits  sepia  better. 

Under  the  urinary  symptoms  one  writer  men- 
tions a  "reddish  sediment,  with  a  tendency  to 
stick  to  the  vessel,  but  it  is  often  profuse,  watery, 
and  colorless."  thus  showing  the  characteristic 
irregularitv  of  pulsatilla  symptoms. 
II.  ' 

This  case  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  silicea. 

For  comparison — Xux  vomica,  phosphorus. 

Nux  vomica  : 

The  nux  vomica  patient  is  more  "irritable" 
than  depressed.  He  is  "quarrelsome,  even  to  vio- 
lence ;  sensitive ;  cannot  hear  contradictions," 
while  the  silicea  patient  is  "weary,  exhausted  men- 
tally, and  must  be  urged  to  work.  They  are 
often  irritable  and  restless,  and  the  exhaustion 
causes  craving    for    food." 

"Pyorrhea"  is  characteristic  of  silicea,  but  not 
of  nux  vomica.  The  "headache"  of  nux  v.  is 
"generally  worst'  in  the  morning,"  while  that  of 
silicea  "appears  with  the  general  exhaustion  after 
mental  overwork." 


Xux  has  "heartburn  or  acid  eructations,"  but 
has  more  prominentlv  "nausea,  retching,  and  even 
vomiting,  with  unnatural  hunger  and  aversion  to 
bread,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  sometimes  in  the 
mornings  to  water  and  beer."  Silicea  has  "dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen  with  pain."  Xux  has  no 
distention.  Xux  has  "alternating  constipation 
and  diarrhea,  with  frequent  urging  and  with 
sharp  pains  after  stool."  Silicea  has  "constipa- 
tion, with  difficult,  painful  cutting  pains  during 
stool."  Xux  has  "unnatural  sexual  appetite." 
Silicea  has  "diminished  sexual  ability." 

I  'In  isphorus  : 

This  remedy  has  few  symptoms  which  suit  the 
mental  condition  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  char- 
acteristics of  it  are  "Apathy,  delirium,  stupor, 
anxiety,  and  oppression."  The  patient  is  "sick, 
appears  ill,  has  a  stupefying  headache,  with  a 
pale  face." 

There  is  often  "ravenous  hunger,"  but  no  heart- 
burn. "Pyorrjiea"  is  present.  The  principal  simi- 
larity lies  in  the  stool,  under  this  remedy,  there 
is  "smarting  and  burning  in  the  rectum,  with  ex- 
haustion. Distention  of  the  abdomen.  Profuse 
mucus  or  watery  stool,  sometimes  like  tallow, 
pasty  or  clay-colored,  or  small,  dark,  dry,  and 
voided  with  difficulty." 

'     111. 

The  remedy  which  best  suits  this  case  is  lactuca 
virosa,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  pathogenesis  of  the  remed)  ; 

"Headache,  with  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Difficult  breathing;  suffocating  breath- 
ing; constant  tickling  cough;  incessant  spasmodic 
cough,  as  if  the  chest  would  fly  to  pieces.  Sleep, 
restless;  impossible  to  get  to  sleep;  deep  comatose 
sleep.  The  worse  the  cough  the  worse  the  head- 
ache." 

[V. 

The  remedy  best  suited  to  this  case  is  kali 
i<  idatum. 

Comparisons:  Allium  cepa,  mere,  solub,  hahn. 

Allium  cepa  : 

This  remedy  suits  the  catarrhal  condition  very 
well.  "Profuse,  watery  discharge,  associated  with 
much  sneezing;  associated  also  with  headache," 
but  the  discharge  of  kali  iodatum.  besides  being 
acrid,  is  "hot,"  and  associated  with  "fullness  and 
throbbing  pain  in  the  nasal  bones."  In  both  the 
"cold  tends  to  descend,"  but  allium  cepa  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  "hacking  cough;  painful,  as  if  the 
throat  were  splitting;  worse  in  cold  air."  while 
kali  iod.  produces  a  "deep,  hollow  cough."  Again, 
allium  cepa  produces  no  chest  symptoms,  while 
il  lends  to  descend,  it  seems  to  stop  at  the  larynx. 
Kali  iod.  goes  further  than  this  and  produces 
"Pain  referred  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  as  if  it 
were  being  torn  out.  Stitching  pains  in  the  chest, 
with  dyspnea.  Dyspnea  awakens  patient  at  night, 
usually  after  midnight." 

Merc,  solub. : 

If  the  individual  symptoms  of  this  case  be 
taken,  all  of  them  may  be  found  under  the  patho- 
genesis of  mercury,  except  that  the  "cough   is 
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dry,  short,  fatiguing  from  tickling  beneath  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,"  and  "dyspnea  is  not 
marked."  However,  the  main  characteristics  of 
mercury  are  absent,  such  as  "foul  odors  from 
whole  body,"  offensiveness  of  discharges,  aggra- 
vation from  cold,  damp  weather,  and  at  night. 
Pains  worse  at  night.  "Extreme  weakness,  glan- 
dular enlargements,  offensive  sweat,  etc." 

V. 

Three  remedies  useful  in  enuresis  are :  Causti- 
cum,  sulphur,  belladonna,  and  I  add  Pulsatilla. 

Causticum  : 

"Insensibility  of  urethra;  is  unconscious  of  the 
passage  of  urine;  involuntary  urination  when 
conning,  blowing  nose,  walking,  at  night  when 
asleep.  Paralytic  condition  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder ;  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  uri- 
nate;  later,  while  sitting,  it  is  involuntary." 

Sulphur  : 

"Frequent  micturition,  especially  at  night ;  large 
quantities     of    colorless     urine     after    hysterical 


spasm  ;  nocturnal  enuresis  ;  burning,  redness,  and 
inflammation  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  ;  urine 
turbid,  offensive,  and  bloody." 

Belladonna  : 

"Urine  retained;  passes  only  in  drops;  micturi- 
tion involuntary  during  sleep,  even  in  day  time; 
urine  sometimes  very  profuse;  urine  when  heated 
almost  invariably  deposits  phosphates ;  wets  the 
bed;  restless;  starts  in  sleep." 

Pulsatilla  : 

"Involuntary  urination  at  night  or  when  cough- 
ing; sometimes  dribbling  when  sitting  or  walk- 
ing; urine  usually  profuse;  nocturnal  enuresis, 
especially  in  young  girls  :  after  urination,  spas- 
modic pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder." 

('. 
I. 
The    drug    pathogenesis    of    sepia    covers    the 
symptoms  of  this  case  the  best. 

Two  analogues  are  Pulsatilla  and  natrum  rrnir. 
Differentiation  : 


Menses. 


SEPIA. 
Late   and  scanty.     Great 
bearing  down  sensation. 


NAT.  MUR. 
Menses  irregular,  usually 
profuse  and  sometimes  sup- 
pressed. 


PULSATILLA. 

Suppression,     from      wet 
feet,  or  delayed  menses. 


Skin. 


Herpes  circinatus  in  spots 
and  not  relieved  by  scratch- 
ing. Eruption  around  lips 
and  mouth. 


Urticaria  eruption  resem- 
bles measles.     Acne. 


Lupus.   Crusty  eruptions. 
Eczema,  raw,  red,   worse 
eating  salt. 


Stool 

Constipated.    Large  hard 
stool.     Feeling  as  if  a  ball 
were  in  rectum. 

Stools  watery,  mixed  with 
mucus   and  blood,    no    two 
stools  alike. 

Constipated.  Stool  dry 
and  crumbling. 

Red  adhesive  urine    with 
sediment.  Involuntary  urin- 
ation. 

Increased  desire   to   urin- 
ate.    Spasmodic     pain      in 
bladder  after  urination. 

Involuntary  urination. 

Pain  after  urinating.  Slow- 
in  emptying  from  bladder. 
Involuntary  urination. 

Venous. 

Venous  or  fair. 

Venous. 

Modalities 

Worse  forenoon  and  eve- 
ning. 

Better  by  exercise. 

Worse.  Rich,  fat  food  and 
after  eating  and  warm  room. 

Better.       Open    air,    cold 
applications. 

Worse  10  a.  m.  at  sea- 
shore. 

Better  open  air,  cold  bath- 
ing. 

II. 

Silicea  is  the  remedy  in  this  case. 


Two  analogues  are 
Differentiation : 


Nux  vomica  and  sulphur. 


SILICEA. 
Brain      fag.        Headache 
begins      in       occiput      and 
spreads  over  head  and  ends 
over  eyes. 

NUX  VOMICA. 
Frontal    headaches,    sub- 
ject irritable. 

SULPHUR. 
Beating  headache   at    top 
of  head.     Subject  irritable. 

Craves  food,  but  it   does 
not  agree  with  him. 

Ravenous  hunger.     Sour 
taste  after  eating  ;  also  nau- 
sea and  vomiting. 

Complete  loss  of  or  exces- 
sive appetite.  Food  tastes 
salty.     Hungry  at  11  a.  m. 

Teeth 

Pyorrhea.   Boils  on  gums. 
Abscesses  at  root  of  teeth. 

Teeth  ache  and  gums  are 
swollen. 

Gums  swollen.  Jerks 
through  the  teeth. 

Stool 

Stool    conies     down    and 
goes   back    again,    hard   to 
evacuate.        Feces     remain 
long  time  in  rectum. 

Constipation;  needs  much 
urging.     Feels  as  if  part  of 
feces  remained  unexpelk-d. 

Frequent  unsuccessful  de- 
sire morning  (early),  diar- 
rhea. 

Sexual  Desire 

Sexual  excitement,  ability    1        Easily     excited.       Bad 
diminished,  nocturnal  emis-       effects  from  excess.     Emis- 
sions,                                                  sions  from  high  living. 

Involuntary  em  issions 
Organs  relaxed. 
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III.  scribe  for  this  case. 

Lactuca  virosa  fits  this  case  nicely,  and  is  the  Two  other  remedies  having  similar  phenomena 

remedy  to  be  prescribed.  are  iodine  and  arsenicum  allium. 
[V. 

Kali  hvdroiodicum  is  the  best  remedy  to  pre-  Differentiation: 


Nos 


K.  I. 

Hot  watery  discharge. 
Sneezing.  Profuse  dis- 
charge. Pain  in  the  nasal 
bones. 


IODINE. 

Hot  watery  discharge. 
Sneezing.  Pain  at  root  of 
nose. 


ARS.  ALB. 

Thin  watery  discharge. 
Sneezing  without  relief. 
Nose  feels  stopped  up. 


Cough  and  Expectora- 
tion  


Violent  deep  hollow 
cough,  worse  in  morning, 
Stitching  pains  in  lungs. 
Expectoration  like  soap- 
suds, greenish. 


Hoarse,  dry  cough. 
Grasps  throat  when  cough- 
ing. TickHng  cough.  Dry 
cough  in  morning. 


Cough  worse  after  mid- 
night, air  passages  con- 
stricted. Burning  pain  in 
chest.  Cough  is  dry.  Ex- 
pectoration scanty  and 
frothy. 


Palpitation  of  heart  upon 

Heart  feels  squeezed  and 

Palpitation       of       heart, 

Heart  and  Dyspnea.  .  . 

least     exertion.        Dyspnea 

palpitation  upon  least  exer- 

faintness,  dyspnea.     Pulse 

worse  at  night. 

tion. 

more  rapid  in  morning. 

Worse  at  night  and  damp 

Worse     when    quiet    and 

Worse      after      midnight 

weather.     Better  motion  in 

in  a  warm  room. 

from  cold  or  cold  drinks  or 

open  air. 

Better  walking  and  open 

food. 

air. 

Better    from     heat,   from 
head  elevated,  warm  drinks. 

V. 

Three  remedies  for  enuresis  are  sulphur,  caus- 
ticum,  and  hyoscyamus. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  are : 

Sulphur — Enuresis  especially  at  night,  more 
particularly  in  chilren  ;  mucus  and  pus  are  present 
in  urine ;  parts  are  sore  over  which  the  urine 
passes. 

Causticum — Involuntary  urination  when  cough- 
ing or  sneezing;  also  from  slight  excitement;  in- 
voluntary during  first  sleep  at  night. 

Hyoscyamus — Involuntary  urination  because 
of  paralysis  of  bladder.  The  desire  to  urinate 
has  been  lost. 


A  Remarkable  Instance. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Terhune,  yj  years  old,  who 
was  prominent  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  dead,  after 
three  months'  illness  with  cancer,  during-  which 
time  he  studied  minutely  the  wasting  away  of  his 
life  and  sought  to  prove  that  death  never  actually 
occurs  from  starvation.  The  doctor  was  unable 
to  eat  for  three  weeks,  and  his  death  was  due 
directly  to  cancer.  A  few  days  before  he  died 
he  said  to  those  at  his  bedside: 

"You  see,  ]  cannot  retain  anything  I  eat,  yet  I 
am  strong  and  able  to  move  about  in  my  bed. 
This  proves  my  old  theory  that  a  person  may 


never  die  of  hunger,  so-called  deaths  from  hun- 
ger, provided  there  is  plenty  of  water,  being  due 
to  terror. 

"I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  girl  patient 
I  had  once.  She  had  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  incurable  illness,  and  for  forty-eight  days  ate 
nothing  more  than  half  a  soda  cracker  daily.  She 
got  well,  and  not  only  that,  but  during  her  long 
fast  she  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  even 
attending  parties  and  dances." 

Dr.  Terhune  was  visited  by  many  physicians, 
but  would  accept  no  help  from  anyone,  declaring 
that  his  time  was  short,  and  he  would  prescribe 
for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  Dr.  Percy 
Terhune. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.  All  his  life  long  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  yet 
studying  at  the  same  time,  and  with  fleeting 
breath  instructing  how  to  still  further  enhance 
the  value  of  medical  aids. 


— As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kent  B.  Waite,  of  Cleveland,  who  broke 
down  about  a  year  ago  and  was  under  the  care  of 
the  State  Hospital.  Dr.  Waite  was  a  compara- 
tively young  man,   but   with   a  well-established 
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Cleft  Palate 
and  Harelip. 

When  Arbuthnot  Lane  writes  on  a  subject,  he 
places  upon  it  the  stamp  of  originality.  Note 
the  sequence  in  the  title — a  sequence  indicative 
of  the  order  in  which  treatment  is  carried  out, 
and  quite  in  accord  with  modern  teaching  that  the 
cleft  in  the  palate  be  closed  first,  and  the  lip  at- 
tended to  at  the  same  operation  or  later.  The 
scope  of  the  monograph  is  indicated  in  the  pre- 
face : 

"Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  devised  the 
operative  procedure  which  I  have  employed  in 
several  hundreds  of  cases  of  cleft  palate ;  I  felt  it 
might  be  of  some  general  interest  if  I  were  to 
publish  a  resume  of  various  papers  I  have 
written." 

The  author's  experience  of  this  operation  is 
very  wide,  and  the  explanation  of  his  unique  op- 
portunities in  this  particular  direction  is  found  in 
the  remark  in  page  44 : 

"As  I  tapped  a  perfectly  new  source,  I  was 
inundated  with  material,  the  mothers  being 
delighted  to  have  the  deformity  removed  as  early 
in  life  as  possible." 

"Early  in  life."  and  as  early  as  possible  after 
birth,  is  the  time  for  staphylorrhaphy. '  This  is 
Mr.  Lane's  contention,  and  he  gives  cogent  rea- 
sons in  support  of  his  practice.  With  most  of 
them  we  are  in  accord,  but  the  assertion  that  "the 
newly-born  child  is  always  healthy"  is  too  sweep- 
ing. Some  apparently  healthy  children  at  birth 
have  a  surprising  way  of  showing  traces  of  in- 
herited disease  two  or  three  weeks  later.  But, 
apart  from  this  point,  we  agree  that  Lane  makes 
out  a  clear  case  for  early  and  almost  immediate 
operation. 

Not  content  with  supporting  his  proposition  by 
clinical  facts,  the  author  devotes  much  of  the 
book  to  an  endeavor — and  a  very  successful  one — 
to  place  the  "treatment  on  a  thoroughly  scientific 
basis."  Before-  this  can  be  done  it  is  essential  "to 
study  in  detail  the  factors  that  influence  the 
growth  of  the  naso-pharynx  and  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  bones  which  surround  these  cavities." 
(  )n  the  development  of  the  naso-pharynx  and  on 
the  freedom  of  the  passage  of  air  through  it 
depends  the  success  of  operations  on  the  palate 
and  lip,  so  far  as  concerns  perfection  of  speech. 
This  is  his  thesis,  and  the  words  in  the  original 
are  italicized — a  custom  of  Mr.  Lane's,  and 
noticeable  from  the  time  when  he  commenced  to 
write  on  surgical  subjects.  To  some  this  method 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  main  point  of  the 
argument  is  pleasing,  while  others  prefer  to  dis- 


pense with  it.  With  the  object  of  proving  his 
point  as  to  the  development  of  the  facial  cavities 
the  writer  devotes  the  first  fifteen  pages  to  giving 
ample  clinical  and  pathological  data.  On  page 
16  he  gathers  up  his  reins  and  drives  straight 
on  to  the  study  of  the  mechanical  influence  which 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  naso-pharynx 
exerts  upon  its  development  and  that  of  the  bones 
of  the  face,  and  cites  "superior  protrusion,"  as 
known  to  dental  surgeons,  as  an  example  of  the 
effects  of  rnaldevelopment. 

Mr.  Lane  represents  the  new  school  in  this  mat- 
ter, while  the  writer  in  Treves's  "System  of  Sur- 
gery" on  the  subject  is  a  disciple  of  the  old  school, 
and  naturally  comes  in  for  a  fair  amount  of 
criticism. 

To  sum  up  :  apart  from  the  facts  that  we  think 
that  what  Lane  has  to  say  can  he  said  in  fewer 
words,  and  that  we  notice  that  theories  and  laws 
which  he  has  put  forth  in  other  connections  ap- 
pear in  the  text  with  an  effort,  we  arc  of  opinion 
that  Lane  has  absolutely  proved  his  contention, 
and  rendered  it  quite  clear,  that  earlv  operation 
is  the  right  course  on  every  ground,  develop- 
mental and  otherwise;  and,  further,  that  delay  in 
performing  staphylorrhapv  until  the  third  to  the 
sixth  year  is  fraught  with  most  harmful  results, 
and  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  Prevention 

of  Venereal  Disease. 

The  importance  of  prevention  in  the  matter  of 
venereal  disease  is  well  brought  out  in  Professor 
Erik  Pontoppidan's  lectures  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  dealing  with 
such  a  subject  before  such  an  audience,  the  well- 
known  Danish  dermatologist  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  bv  some  of  the  German  universities,  as 
in  Breslau,  tor  instance,  where  addresses  on  these 
affections  have  for  some  years  been  delivered.  It 
is  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  he  fol- 
lowed in  this  country.  Ignorance  of  such  matters 
has  much  to  answer  for.  Apart  from  actual  sex- 
ual questions,  the  fact  that  syphilis  can  he  acci- 
dentally contracted  cannot  too  often  he  insisted 
on.  Were  medical  students  informed  of  the 
possible  dangers  in  this  direction  at  the  outset 
of  their  career,  and  the  fact  insisted  on  over  and 
over  again,  cases  of  accidental  infection  among 
them  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Again, 
the  fact  that  gonorrhea  of  the  eye  is  a  most  serii  ius 
complication  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  on.  All 
this  ought  to  be  fully  explained  to  every  medical 
student  from  the  very  first. 

Professor  Pontoppidan's  lectures  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  students  of  all  the  faculties,  and  not 
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to  those  of  the  medical  faculty  only.  His  great 
experience  as  late  Surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Police 
Department  of  Copenhagen,  and  now  as  Chief 
Surgeon  to  the  Western  (Lock)  Hospital  of  that 
city,  enables  him  to  speak  with  knowledge.  He 
has  dealt  with  Iris  subject  in  a  clear  and  common- 
sense  way,  and  in  such  matters  a  plain,  straight- 
forward talk  is  more  to  the  point  than  eloquent 
discourses  composed  of  elaborate  wrappings  and 
mi  inside.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise"  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  lean  on.  The 
terrible  results  of  ignorance,  especially  among  the 
young,  are  witnessed  every  day,  yet  the  foolish 
old  saw  is  constantly  beard.  No;  knowledge  is 
bliss,  and  it  is  folly  to  lie  ignorant,  especially  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  lectures  of  the  Dan- 
ish professor  are  to  be  commended,  although  the 
translation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  places. 
A  number  of  facts  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
them  relating  to  legislation.  In  Denmark  a 
person  knowingly  communicating  a  venereal  dis- 
ease to  another  bv  sexual  connection  can  lie  im- 
prisoned, and  even  punished  by  hard  labor.  This 
law  only  applies  to  extramarital  circumstances. 
Moreover,  every  individual  suffering  from  vene- 
real disease  has  a  right  to  be  treated  at  the  public 
expense,  whether  able  to  pay  or  not.  This  law 
obtains  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  (Sweden 
and  Norwaj  )  as  well  as  in  Denmark.  It  im- 
poses on  the  patient  the  duty  of  being  treated  in 
a  public  institution  or  privately  by  a  competent 
medical  man,  but  this  part  of  the  law  has  in  fact 
been  inoperative. 

Osier's 

Principles  and  Practice. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  medicine  which  is 
more  stimulating  to  the  reader  than  the  various 
editions  of  this  volume,  which  have  steadily  con- 
tinued to  reflect  the  advances  made  by  workers 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  may  be,  and  prob- 
ablv  is,  true  that  the  earlier  students  of  medicine 
will  be  dismayed  by  finding  that  with  each  new 
edition  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  fill  the 
volume  with  more  and  more  references  to  work 
which  is  new  and  in  many  cases  insufficiently 
tried ;  such  a  student  would  probably  be  more 
satisfied  with  a  less  ambitious  treatise,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  bringing  before  his  notice  facts 
and  methods  which  have  been  long  and  well  es- 
tablished. Further,  the  general  practitioner  will 
regret  that  he  does  not  get  more  practical  guid- 
ance in  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  various  dis- 
orders, which,  defying  all  attempts  at  elucidation, 
continue  nevertheless  to  be  exacting  puzzles  to 
all  practically-minded  physicians;  he  will  see  no 
advantage  in  perusing  much  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  new  first  section — namely,  that  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  animal  parasites,  including  such 
tropical  disorders  as  trypanosomiasis  and  kala- 
azar.  Such  objections,  however,  would  not  be 
sound,  for  no  serious  student  of  medicine  can 
afford  to  ignore  any  manifestation  of  disease. 
whatever   the  nature   of   the  agent. 


One  obvious  criticism  will  occur  to  every  one, 
and  that  is  that  frequently  Professor  Osier,  in  his 
desire  to  give  the  latest  information — for  example, 
of  treatment — exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of 
being  not  so  much  a  guide  as  to  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  each  disease,  as  to  being  a  reviewer 
of  what  is  most  recent :  we  might  like  to  know,  for 
example,  what  Professor  Osier  himself  thinks  of 
the  value  of  a  polyvalent  serum  in  the  treatment 
of  scarlet  fever.  To  expect  any  single  writer  to 
try  all  and  sundry  methods  of  treatment  and  to 
pass  a  verdict  upon  them  would,  however,  be 
manifestlv  absurd  ;  and  we  must  be  grateful  for 
the  information  that  in  other  observers'  hands  the 
mortality  in  scarlet  fever  has  by  such  methods 
been  reduced  from  14.5  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent. 
The  desquamation  of  scarlet  fever  begins,  how- 
ever, at  an  earlier  period  than  Professor  Osier 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  for  a  branny  appearance 
on  the  cheeks  and  neck  may  occur  much  earlier 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  day — a  time  when  the 
more  obvious  desquamation  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  is  visible. 

A  useful  section  on  diarrheal  disease  in  chil- 
dren shows  the  relationship  of  these  disorders  to 
the  bacillus  discovered  by  Shiga  as  a  cause  of 
bacillary  dysentery,  the  organisms  in  both  groups 
of  disease  being  nearly  identical  ;  the  value  of 
sterilization  of  feeding  bottles,  etc.,  in  the  preven- 
tion of  diarrhea  of  children  becomes  with  all  the 
more  force  by  reason  of  the  investigations  carried 
out  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

In  the  discussion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it 
would  have  been  well  to  refer  to  the  various  stages 
of  disease  as  defined  by  Turban  of  Davos  ;  not  only 
is  it  important  to  know  whether  there  is  ulcera- 
tion and  excavation  of  the  lungs,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  prognosis  to  know  the  extent  of  disease 
as  shown  by  the  number  of  lobes  involved.  The 
modest  success  of  L.  Brown  in  treating  the  dis- 
sease  with  tuberculin  has  received  great  support 
at  the  hands  of  German  workers,  notably  of  Pet- 
ruschkv.  As  an  example  of  Professor  Osier's 
method  of  turning  to  practical  account  in  the 
elucidation  of  disease  the  advances  in  anatomy, 
we  would  commend  to  the  reader  the  description 
of  Stokes- Adams's  disease  and  the  bearing  of  the 
observation  of  His  upon  the  existence  of  a  narrow 
band  of  muscular  tissue  connecting  auricle  and 
ventricle  which  has  hitherto  been  denied.  Nor 
have  the  experimental  investigations  of  Sherring- 
ton and  Grunbaum  escaped  Professor  Osier's  ob- 
servation ;  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  lies  en- 
tirely in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the 
observations  of  Cushing  in  men  have  confirmed 
these  results. 

Some  confusion  is  caused  in  the  section  dealing 
with  tabes  dorsalis  by  the  use  of  the  term  "dor- 
sal" when  the  term  "posterior"  might,  as  is  usual, 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  various  columns 
of  white  matter  lying  between  the  posterior  horns 
of  the  grav  matter  of  the  cord. 
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A  Cause  of  Preventable  Disease. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  New  York  state  com- 
missioner of  health,  strikes  directly  at  the  cause  of 
a  considerable  percentage  of  preventable  disease. 
when  he  urges  in  his  recently  made  annual  re- 
port legislation  which  will  give  his  department 
additional  power  to  prevent  the  taking  of  water 
supplies  from  polluted  sources,  and  the  further 
pollution  of  streams  and  lakes  which  already  re- 
ceive the  discharge  from  sewers  that  were  con- 
structed before  the  need  of  safeguarding  the 
public  health  had  become  thorough lv  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  lawmakers. 

No  more  forceful  argument  in  support  of  any 
and  all  possible  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  sources  of  water  supply  that  still 
are  pure,  and  for  the  purification  of  those  sources 
which  the  people,  neglectful  of  their  most  vital 
interests,  have  allowed  to  be  polluted,  could  be 
made  than  that  which  is  found  in  this  statement 
of  fact  in  Commissioner  Porter's  report : 

"During  the  past  year  1554  death  from  typhoid 
fever  occurred  in  this  state,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  almost  every  one  of  these  deaths 
was  caused  by  infected  water." 

After  that  statement,  no  argument  is  needed 
to  make  plain  the  imperative  need  of  action  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  water  supplied  to  com- 
munities, which  is  pure,  and  to  abolish  infection 
where  it  exists. 

There  is  no  duty  of  government  superior  to 
preservation  of  the  public  health.  Dr.  Porter  has 
given  due  attention  to  that  self-evident  truth,  and 
has  properly  applied  himself  with  commendable 
zeal  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  performance  of  the  first  duty  of  his  most 
important  department. 


Re  Therapeutics. 

The  former  Alkaloidal  Clinic,  now  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  has  established 
a  happy  and  enviable  fashion  of  adding  to  the 
bottom  of  each  of  its  doubled  columned  pages 
some  three-  or  four-lined  footnote,  not  related  to 
the  matter  in  the  page  itself,  but  highly  condensed 
little  news  notes.  From  these  we  extract  the 
following,  to  show  the  paramount  weakness  in 
therapeutics  of  the  old  school : 

The  weakness  of  Osier's  practice  is  due  to  his 
black,  hopeless,  helpless  therapeutic  pessimism. — 
Medical  Record. 

Osier's  therapeutic  pessimism  renders  him  an 
unsafe  guide  in  the  most  important  and  practical 
part  of  medical  science. — Medical  Record. 

"The  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 


gery leaves  therapeutics  in  the  hands  of  a  'Clin- 
ical Assistant  and  Lecturer.'  ' 

"Northwestern  University  leaves  therapeutics 
in  the  hands  of  an  'Assistant  Professor  of  Pharm- 
acology.' " 

Too  frequently  drug  nihilism  is  taught.  If 
the  student  were  fully  taught  the  physiologic  ac- 
tion of  drugs. — Billings,  J.  A.  M.  A. 

"The  University  of  Kansas  has  on  its  faculty 
twenty-seven  professors  of  surgery  and  not  one 
on  therapeutics." 

Thank    God !     We,    as    homeopaths,    have    a 
clearly     defined,     scientifically     proven     materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  and  system  of  practice. 
♦      * 

A  Good  Word  for  the  State  Law. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter  to  us,  because,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  experience,  it  is  a  word  in  favor  of  state  laws. 
We  and  the  profession  generally  have  heard  but 
little  concerning  state  boards,  save  in  the  line  of 
criticism  and  condemnation.  And  latterly  there 
have  arisen  many  sharp  editorial  comments 
touching  the  New  York  and  Ohio  boards.  This 
correspondent,  who  had  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, comes  out  of  the  furnace  a  better  doctor  and 
a  better  man.  This  is  a  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  hence  we  print  and  publish  his  remarks : 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.   19,  1906. 

Dear  Am.  Physician. — All  the  California  exam- 
inations are  hard.  A  doctor  who  passes  the  Cali- 
fornia examinations  knows  something  about 
medicine  and  all  branches  pertaining  thereto,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  latest.  When  in  New  York,  I 
visited  a  doctor  who  prepares  doctors  for  state 
medical  examinations,  and  he  told  me  that  Cali- 
fornia was  the  hardest  state  to  prepare  men  for. 

California  has  long  been  the  dumping  ground 
for  Eastern,  broken-down  doctors,  many  of  whom 
would  cut  prices  and  do  almost  any  old  thing  to 
get  business. 

The  best  men  of  the  profession  have  determined 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  whole  profession. 
The  means  have  been  rather  drastic,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  they  were  justifiable.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  when  a  lot  of  the  old  fogies  die 
off,  then  the  standing  of  the  profession  will  be 
first-class.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
every  doctor  were  obliged  to  take  a  post-graduate 
course  every  five  years  and  be  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough examination  every  ten  years.  That  would 
be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — a  little 
tough  on  some,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  result  in 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  humanity.  This  is  a  pro- 
gressive age  and  a  little  hard  on  the  sluggard. 

In  July  I  failed  in  my  examination  in  bacteri- 
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ology  and  physiology.  I  failed  with  60  per  cent, 
of  all  the  applicants.  My  feelings  were  hurt.  I 
felt  I  had  been  "some  pumpkins"  back  in  Ohio 
and  as  good  a  doctor  as  anybody  there.  I  swal- 
lowed my  pride  and  proceeded  to  take  inventory 
of  my  available  assets.  I  decided  some  of  my 
stock  was  a  little  rusty,  some  of  it  musty,  a  good 
bit  of  it  had  evaporated,  and  some  new  lines  of 
stock  were  sadly  missing.  I  had  heard  so  much 
cussing  of  the  California  State  Board  that  I 
wanted  to  learn  what  I  could  about  it,  so  I  con- 
sulted Drs.  Tisdale  and  Cothran  of  the  state 
board  and  Drs.  Arndt,  Ward,  and  Canney  of  San 
Francisco.  They  assured  me  that  the  board 
wanted  nothing  more  than  for  a  man  to  be  thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  progressive,  and  able  to  prove 
it.  I  then  put  myself  under  Dr.  Canney 's  instruc- 
tions and  took  a  thorough  course  in  bacteriology, 
histology,  and  pathology,  besides  carefully  re- 
viewing all  the  other  subjects  to  be  examined  in. 

In  December  I  again  took  the  examination  and 
passed  with  45  per  cent,  of  the  applicants. 

I  feel  now  that  the  board  conferred  a  benefit  on 
me  by  rejecting  me  the  first  time.  I  am  now  far 
better  able  to  practice  medicine  than  I  was  before 
I  took  this  special  study.  I  shall  have  more 
money  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  My  medical  vision 
is  broader  and  clearer.  I  feel  I  have  more  power, 
for  I  am  better  master  of  my  subject.  I  am  sure 
I  got  more  benefit  out  of  my  turn  down  than  the 
board  did. 

After  having  gone  "through  the  mill,"  I  have 
deduced  the  following :  The  board  as  a  whole  is 
working  for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  state.  There  may  at  times  be  a 
little  over-zealousness,  and  personal  feeling  may 
occasionally  enter  into  some  case.  But  the  board 
cannot  be  bought,  bribed,  bullied,  or  coerced. 
The  homeopath's  chances  for  passing,  all  else  being 
equal,  are  as  good  as  the  allopath's.  The  appli- 
cant must  know  things.  An  Eastern  physician 
who  knows  things  and  passes  the  examination  is 
treated  all  right,  if  he  acts  right. 

Bacteriology,  pathology,  and  physiology  are 
the  hardest  subjects  for  most  applicants.  Many 
of  the  applicants,  after  failing,  spend  too  much 
time  trying  to  find  loopholes  to  get  through,  in- 
stead of  getting  right  down  to  hard  study  and 
mastering  their  weak  points.  Some  men,  when 
they  get  hit,  don't  see  mto  know  enough  to  look 
around  to  find  what  hit  them.  It  is  hard  to  get 
together  a  board  where  all  will  be  equally  broad- 
minded  and  fair  and  free  from  personal  preju- 
dices. I  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  the  way 
the  California  State  Medical  Board  treated  me. 
I  believe  that  the  standard  of  all  the  colleges 
should  be  so  high  that  no  state  boards  should  be 
needed.  But  since  the  standard  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  I  have  no  better  solution  to  offer  than 
the  state  boards.  Before  I  took  the  examination, 
I  felt  that  all  medical  state  boards  were  all  "ram- 
rod," but  since  my  coming  in  closer  contact  and 
studying  all  sides,  even  though  1  did  get  pinched 
a  little,  I  believe  that  they  are  of  great  benefit  to 


the  profession  and  to  the  general  public.  They 
are  not  the  grand  panacea  for  all  medical  ills,  but 
they  are  a  move  in  the  rigdit  direction. 


A  New  Folidge. 

Almost  all  physicians  have  met  patients  who, 
at  one  time  or  another,  have  had  "ammonia"  of 
the  lungs.  A  little  more  amusing  was  the  com- 
plaint of  an  old,  experienced  nurse  who  suffered 
very  much  from  "rhualgia."  An  interesting  pair 
were  two  patients,  one  of  whom  asked  permission 
to  have  an  "artesian  plaster"  applied  to  his  chest, 
and  the  other,  in  speaking  of  a  cold,  wished  to 
know  if  the  two  "cold  compactions"  which  he 
had  applied  to  his  throat  would  do  him  any  harm. 
These,  however,  have  all  been  outdistanced  by  the 
effort  of  a  most  estimable  lady  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. She  remarked,  apropos  the  visit  to  Denver, 
of  the  representative  of  an  English  college  of 
heraldry  :  "Isn't  it  nice  that  you  can  have  some 
one  look  up  your  gynecological  tree  for  you  and 
tell  you  about  what  you  came  from?" — Colo. 
Medical  Jour. 

In  a  New  York  law  court  recently  a  witness 
complained  of  an  injury  to  the  "rudiment"  of 
her  knee. 


Fined,  but  Fined  for  What? 

,We  do  not  quite  understand  why  Justice  Mac- 
Lean  imposed  a  fine  of  $100  upon  John  C.  Lath- 
rop,  a  "Christian  Science  healer,"  whose  name 
was  formerly  more  familiar  to  newspaper  readers 
than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Lathrop,  it  seems,  had  been 
summoned  to  serve  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  juror 
and  he  had  as  calmly  ignored  the  call  as  he  would 
have  ignored  the  symptoms  of  a  child  with  diph- 
theria. Somehow  his  "denial"  that  this  particular 
"mortal  thought"  existed  did  not  work  out  as  he 
expected,  and,  when  haled  to  court  in  the  brutal 
wav  from  which  "Christian  Scientists"  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  he  had  the  impudent  audacity  to 
claim  that  as  a  physician  he  was  exempt  from 
jury  duty.  The  fine  followed,  and  with  that  we 
are  well  content,  for  the  imposition  of  at  least 
that  much  of  a  mulct  was  obviously  necessary, 
but  what  worries  us  is  the  possibility  that  the 
fining  was  because  Mr.  Lathrop  did  not  attempt 
to  perform  a  task  for  which  he  is  perfectly  and 
completely  incompetent — something  for  wrhich  he 
deserved  high  commendation — instead  of  because 
of  the  egregious  nature  of  the  excuse  he  brought 
forward.  As  a  juror,  a  "Christian  Scientist," 
being  a  professional  contemner  of  all  evidence  and 
all  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  having  a  carefully 
trained  blindness  to  every  fact  that  does  not  come 
in  the  shape  of  a  fee,  would  certainly  be  a  spec- 
tacle just  a  little  too  ridiculous  to  be  amusing. 
The  real  offender  in  this  curious  case  is  the  court 
official  who  allowed  Mr.  Lathrop's  name  to  re- 
main among  those  of  potential  jurors  for  a  single 
moment  after  Mr.  Lathrop's  mental  peculiarities 
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were  discovered.  Imagine  the  verdict  likely  to 
be  rendered  by  a  jury  containing  a  man  who,  not 
many  years  ago,  gravely  announced  to  a  bewil- 
dered metropolis  the  belief  that  an  inscription  in- 
accurately chiseled  on  a  block  of  granite  had 
kindly  corrected  itself  without  any  other  assist- 
ance than  the  existence  of  a  preference  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Patterson  Glover,  etc., 
etc.,  Eddy,  and  a  few  of  her  worshipers  that  the 
inscription  should  read  in  another  way ! — New 
York  Times. 


©lobules. 


— The  Ann  Arbor  Homeopathic  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  completed  its  program 
for  its  Ninth  Annual  Practitioners'  Course,  from 
April  2  to  13.  Dr.  E.  H.  Pratt  of  Chicago  will 
be  one  of  the  clinicians.  He  is  widely  known  in 
Michigan,  as  elesewhere,  as  a  skillful  operator. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Jones,  dean  of  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  and  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine,  will  also  take 
part,  giving  two  lectures  on  pneumonia,  besides 
holding  a  clinic.  Dr.  Claude  A.  Burrett,  the  new 
director  of  the  homeopathic  laboratories,  will  con- 
duct a  laboratory  course  for  practitioners.  These 
annual  courses  are  becoming  more  popular  each 
year  and  the  good  they  do  is  far-reaching.  Sorry 
we  can't  attend. 

— Our  apologies  are  due  to  Progress  for  our 
hasty  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  misprint  of 
"proprietor"  for  "preceptor"  in  a  former  article  in 
that  journal.  We  have  ourself  suffered  so  re- 
cently and  severely  from  bad  proof-reading  that 
we  ought  to  have  been  more  charitable  to  a  brother 
editor.  But  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a  medical 
journal  by  a  practising  physian  soon  takes  on  the 
hurry  and  rush  of  a  morning  paper,  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  deliberate  long  over  written 
matter.  Hence,  we  tender  our  sincere  apologies 
to  Progress. 

— In  ptosis  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  pelvic 
viscera  it  were  well  to  remember  that  preternatu- 
ral mobility  and  displacement  (except  in  rare 
cases  of  congenital  origin)  are  essentially  an 
index  of  constitutional  debility ;  so,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  "props,"  seek  to  improve  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  by  prescribing  fresh  air.  a 
suitable  dietary,  and  physical  exercises,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  abdominal  and 
perineal  muscles.  The  albuminuria  of  movable 
kidney  and  most  of  the  cases  of  so-called  physio- 
logical albuminuria  are  due  to  general  ill-health. 
In  patients  exhibiting  these^  signs  of  visceroptosis 
always  enjoin  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  for 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  chief  meals  of  the 
day. — C.  A.  Wright. 

— Boericke  &  Tafel  have  at  last  invaded  Cleve- 
land and  may  now  be  found — their  medicines  and 
publications — at  Mayell  Hopp  Co.'s  drug  stores, 


down  town  and  out  east.  We  often  wondered 
why  so  progressive  a  firm  delayed  establishing 
themselves  in  this  stronghold  of  Homeopathy. 

—Prof.  Dr.  William  Edwin  Leonard,  of  Min- 
neapolis, is  to  be  married  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
17  to  Mrs.  John  Heishley,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Marie  Booth.     Our  heartiest  congratulations. 

— The  Cleveland  Medical  Journal  for  March, 
1906,  comments  editorially  on  the  non-existence 
of  uric  acid  as  a  danger  element  in  the  human 
organism.  It  ridicules  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 
The  same  journal  prints  a  letter  from  a  Cleveland 
X-Ray  Institute  threatening  the  addressed  one 
with  suit  to  collect  a  note  given  for  treatment. 
The  journal  makes  no  comment  beyond  citing 
those  sections  of  the  State  Medical  Statistics  de- 
fining who  are  doctors  under  that  law,  and  those 
who  may  not  practice. 

— The  1906  issue  of  the  (London)  Homeopa- 
thic Directory  is  before  us.  The  Continental  and 
American  portion  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
many  new  names  added.  As  we  have  on  several 
former  occasions  stated,  this  is  a  valuable  pocket- 
book  for  Europe-bound  Americans,  as  well  as  a 
first-class  reference  book  for  the  physician.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  this  directory  is  steadily 
increasing  in  popularity. 

— The  University  Homeopathic  Observer  for 
April  presents  for  its  cover  page  engraving  a 
half-tone  of  the  practitioner's  open  pocket  case 
of  vials.  Evidently  this  was  intended  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  name  of  the  journal — 
"Phials";  now  it  looks  very  much  out  of  place. 
What  the  two  handsome  ladies,  who  seem  rooted 
to  the  ground,  are  drinking  over  this  case  of  vials 
we  may  not  guess,  but  evidently  nothing  very 
agreeable.  A  key  ought  to  go  with  this  picture. 
■ — The  I.  H.  A.  has  reconsidered  its  formal  vote 
to  meet  in  Cleveland,  O.,  this  coming  June,  and 
by  postal  card  vote  agrees  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
at  the  same  time  with  the  American  Institute  and 
International  Homeopathic  Congress.  There  is 
onlv  one  more  commendable  thing  for  this  asso- 
ciation to  do :  namely,  to  disband  and  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  Institute.  With  so  much 
good  and  pure  homeopathic  leaven  properly  in- 
jected into  the  Institute  what  grand  results  might 
not  be  looked  for  ?  Think  it  over  between  now 
and  September,  brethren,  and  see  if  you  can't  do 
this  much  for  homeopathy. 

— The  Scientific  American  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor  in  our  family  for  all  of  twenty  years.  We, 
personally,  always  browsed  in  its  interesting 
pages,  though  not  mechanically  inclined,  but  be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  very 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions.  When  our  son 
came  to  the  school  age  we  found  he  was  develop- 
ing a  scientific  trend,  and  soon  he,  too,  began  to 
study  the  pages  of  the  Scientific  American,  first 
for  the  pictures  and  later  for  the  reading  matter 
as  well.  And  to-day  we  find  that  this  paper  is  as 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  waiting  patients  in  our 
reception   room   as   are   the   monthly    magazines. 
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The  most  recent  number  devotes  much  space  in 
picture  and  reading  matter  to  the  Panama  Canal; 
so  that  a  half  hour's  reading  gives  a  very  clear 
and  untechnical  idea  of  the  great  engineering 
work.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  people  in  a  doc- 
tor's waiting  room  will  look  at  the  pictured  page 
of  magazine  and  journal  more  often  than  attempt 
to  read  story.  And  the  realistic  pictures  of  the 
Scientific  American,  being  on  topics  of  current 
and  immediate  interest,  promptly  attract  and  hold 
attention. 

— A  traveling  man  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  his  wife : 

"Twins  arrived  to-night.     More  by  mail." 

He  went  at  once  to  the  nearest  office  and  sent 
the  following  reply : 

"I  leave  for  home  to-night.  If  more  come  by 
mail,  send  to  dead-letter  office." — Lippincott's. 

— Michigan  homeopaths  of  Wayne  and  adja- 
cent counties  gathered  at  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit, 
recently  and  have  perfected  an  organization  of 
a  district  society.  About  fifty  physicians  were 
in  attendance.  The  following  presented  papers : 
Eye  and  ear,  D.  A.  MacLachlan,  Detroit ;  surgi- 
cal, S.  H.  Knight  and  Charles  G.  Crumrine ; 
X-ray  cases,  R.  H.  Stevens ;  medical,  R.  C.  Olin, 
C.  C.  Miller,  and  F.  E.  Thompson;  John  Van 
Hee,  Detroit,  and  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Kendall ;  first  vice  president.  Dr.  Hale  of 
Memphis;  second  vice  president.  Dr.  E.  L.  Orle- 
man ;  secretary,  Dr.  F.  E.  Thompson ;  treasurer, 
Dr.  James  I.  Murray. 

-The  Clinique  for  February,  after  noting  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  James  C.  Wood  from  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  adds : 
"This  will  be  a  decided  loss  to  the  homeopathic 
profession,  as  Dr.  Wood  has  always  been  held  as 
one  of  our  foremost  men  in  the  profession." 
But  why  does  Dr.  Wood's  resignation  from  the 
homeopathic  college  lose  him  to  the  homeopathic 
profession  ?  We  have  not  heard  that  he  has  left 
homeopathy,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
so;  and  don't  believe  so.  The  Clinique  para- 
grapher  has  probably  got  his  ideas  confused. 

— -Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  who  is  frequently  called  to 
deliver  expert  testimony,  has  just  returned  from 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  he  appeared  in  a  suit 
against  the  estate  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Bennett,  deceased, 
of  Crestline.  A  number  of  unusual  courtesies 
were  shown  to  the  distinguished  doctor  by  the 
Court  and  others. 

— (  )ne  of  our  esteemed  exchanges  credits  our 
City  of  Cleveland  with  having  solved  the  crowded 
street  car  problem.  If  rules  and  codes  and  laws 
and  regulations  on  paper  could  have  effected  this 
much-desired  end,  then  Cleveland  might  claim  the 
laurel  wreath  of  victory.  But,  alas  and  more 
alas,  the  ordinance,  while  not  repealed,  is  a  dead 
letter  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  purpose 
was  to  limit  the  number  of  passengers  to  a  car 
to  the  number  seated  and  half  as  many  more  strap- 
hangers.    The  aim  was  a  good  one.      But  when 


the  shop  and  factory  and  store  closing  hour 
came — from  5  to  6  o'clock — people  fought  to  get 
merely  a  hang-on  place.  No  one  cared  to  wait 
in  the  snow  and  slush  and  drizzling  rain  for  an 
hour  (as  was  the  fact  in  one  case)  for  a  chance 
to  sit  or  stand  comfortably  in  a  car.  So,  under 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  people  again 
crowd  the  cars  to  the  uttermost,  and  we  hear 
nothing  further  from  the  perennial  kicker,  nor 
the  Board  of  Health. 

— The  State  of  Ohio  has  been  made  the  recipi- 
ent of  some  measure  of  unenviable  reputation  by 
the  proposition  of  Anna  S.  Hall  to  require  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  whose  purpose  would 
be  to  require  certain  persons  (medical  people) 
"to  kill  a  person  suffering  from  intense  pain,  and 
for  whose  recovery  there  is  no  hope."  The 
measure,  we  are  happy  to  say,  while  hanging  fire 
for  awhile,  was  voted  down.  While  it  was  pend- 
ing, however,  a  writer  in  a  Cleveland  evening 
paper,  and  presumably  a  physician,  urged  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  adding  that  this  would  but 
legalize  what  was  done  by  pretty  much  every 
physician !  And  the  question  promptly  rose,  how 
near  the  truth  was  this  correspondent  in  his  state- 
ment. Are  there  many — are  there  any  members 
of  our  profession  who  give  chloroform  to  destroy 
those  of  their  patients  who  may  be  adjudged  to 
be  incurable  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance. 

— Dr.  J.  W.  Hodge  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
speaks  his  piece  in  the  recent  Medical  Century 
on  "Some  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Microbic  Origin  of  Disease."  It 
is  a  long  and  certainly  very  exhaustive  paper,  in 
which  he  assumes  the  distinct  negative  to  popular 
medical  opinion  on  bacteriology.  He  is  against 
the  microbic  doctrine  of  disease.  His  citations 
are  certainly  very  fine  and  his  logic  cogent  and 
clear.  But  yet  we  wonder  if  so  radical  a  position 
is  tenable  to-day,  when  every  medical  college 
makes  bacteriology  and  microbic  origin  of  dis- 
ease a  sine  qua  non.  Dr.  Hodge  is  very  positive, 
as  positive  as  we  used  to  be  years  ago  when  we 
ridiculed  the  microbe. 

— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Esmond  have  re- 
turned and  are  now  at  home  in  Bondville,  Yt. 

— We  learn  from  the  Hudson  Morning  Repub- 
lican of  February  9,  1906,  that  over  two  hundred 
sons  of  Columbia  foregathered  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  and  had  a  banquet.  This  was 
the  fifth  annual  gathering  of  the  Columbia  County 
Association  in  New  York.  When  we  add  that 
our  distinguished  friend  and  health  commissioner 
of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  was  president, 
we  have  assured  our  readers  that  the  banquet  was 
an  unqualified  success,  which  it  was. 
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I^HE  appalling  news  from  San  Francisco  is 
just  being  read  in  the  evening  dispatches. 
What  an  accumulation  of  horrors !  A  severe 
conflagration  under  ordinary  circumstances  might 
be  staid  with  more  or  less  injury  and  loss ;  a 
flood  might  in  time  be  stemmed ;  but  when  Na- 
ture, herself,  takes  charge  of  the  destruction,  in 
the  form  of  uncontrollable,  unpreventable  dis- 
aster, and  combines  fire  and  flood,  then,  truly, 
man  stands  helpless  and  impotent  in  the  face 
of  a  clouded  heaven !  How  great  the  disaster 
has  been,  or  will  yet  prove,  we  cannot  know  as 
yet.  Telegraphic  communications  are  scant,  and 
other  information  not  trustworthy.  We  must 
bide  our  time.  And  our  San  Francisco  brethren, 
the  loyal,  enthusiastic,  hard-working  homeo- 
pathic fraternity — is  it  well  with  them?  God 
grant  it  may  be  so.     We  know  they  are  at  work 


on  the  fighting-line,  and  will  continue  so  to  the 
end  of  the  dire  need.  Our  last  summer's  visit 
and  experience  with  them  assured  us  that  they 
are  cast  in  heroic  mold.  To  think  of  this  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  Coast,  in  a  few  hours  a  mass  of 
ruins,  burying  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  and 
visitors  in  one  vast  pile  of  wreckage  and  demoli- 
tion. That  beautiful  City  Hall,  the  time-honored 
Palace  Hotel,  and  so  many  of  the  other  beauti- 
fying landmarks  of  seemingly  indestructible  and 
massive  buildings  swept  away  almost  in  a  breath. 
We  were  watching  with  bated  breath  the  de- 
velopments of  Vesuvius  and  particularly  as  to 
Naples,  where  we  spent  a  week  with  our  family 
some  few  years  ago,  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
threatened  disaster  might  pass  away;  and  it  did, 
leaving  of  course  its  track  of  horror  and  death. 
And  then,  like  as  from  a  beautiful,  blue,  smiling 
sky,  comes  this  frightful  calamity  on  the  Pacific 
Coast!  But  der  Alte  Gott  lebt  nocli!  He  has  his 
purposes  and  will  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with 
his  stricken  children.  Our  deepest  sympathies 
and  condolences  to  our  Frisco  brethren. 

%  sfc  ^ 

THE  COLLEGE  REVISION. 

THE  Chicago  Crusaders  among  other  promises 
say  they  will  watch  with  interest  the  new 
catalogues  of  the  homeopathic  colleges ;  and  they 
express  the  hope  that  good  loyal  homeopaths  will 
be  found  in  the  homeopathic  chairs.  To  which 
we  add :  "A  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  But  we  fear  it  will  fare  not  much  bet- 
ter, if  so  well,  as  the  effort  already  put  into 
motion.  It  is  one  thing  to  find  Wrong  enthroned 
in  the  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  but  quite  another  to 
restore  the  Right  to  its  Pristine  Place  of  Purity. 
We  all  know  what  has  been  done  in  Chicago  thus 
far ;  but  how  will  the  correction  be  applied  ?  And 
so,  likewise,  with  the  homeopathic  college 
problem. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  many 
of  our  commercially  conducted  colleges  are  not 
homeopathically  officered  or  facultied ;  that  infi- 
nitely more  attention  is  given  to  the  by-products 
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of  old-school  medicine,  than  to  homeopathy;  that 
even  where  an  honest  homeopath  tries  to  do  his 
whole  and  bounden  duty  in  his  chair,  he  is  ridi- 
culed and  burlesqued  and  belittled  by  the  other 
chairs  greatly  in  the  majority.  We  have  been 
saying  this  ourself  for  many  years — that  many  of 
the  commercially  conducted  colleges  are  hypo- 
critical pretenses,  kept  in  existence  mainly  to 
furnish  professorships  for  specialist  young  men, 
sons  of  ambitious  Professor-fathers  and  other 
self-interested  people.  And  the  thought  of 
Homeopathy  does  not  disturb. 

However,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  more 
closely.  If  it  is  discovered  by  the  Chicago 
Crusaders— as  it  doubtlessly  will  be  if  they  are 
even  but  desultorily  busy— that  Homeopathy  is 
not  the  leading  line  in  the  alleged  commercially 
conducted  homeopathic  college,  what  correction 
can  they  apply  or  recommend?  Where  will  they 
find  homeopathic  teachers  who  will  adventure  in 
to  such  college  and  endeavor  to  correct  the 
heretical  tendencies  of  the  remaining  fifteen  or 
thirty  chairs?  Who  of  the  homeopathic  teachers 
now  au  large,  will  dare  face  a  class  of  scientif- 
ically-educated, high-school,  or  A.  B.  graduates, 
and  essay  to  teach  Hahnemann,  and  him  singly 
and  solely  as  The  Law  of  Cure,  and  none  other  ? 
If  the  class  rises  in  revolt,  what  will  you  do  about 
it?  We  know  what  happened  to  Prof.  Clark  in 
the  Minnesota  University.  In  our  own  case, 
some  ten  years  ago,  while  teaching  good  home- 
opathy, we  were  met  by  a  petition,  numerously 
signed,  asking  us  not  to  spend  valuable  time  on 
psorinum,  bacillinum,  sulphur,  and  a  number  of 
others,  but  to  stick  to  nux,  aconite,  belladonna 
and  other  well-known  practical  remedies.  This 
was  ten  years  ago  and  would  to-day  be  considered 
a  mild  remonstrance.  At  that  time  it  was  a  fore- 
runner of  what  has  since  been  abundantly  proved 
—the  disclination  of  educated-undergraduates  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  philosophy  of  strict 
Hahnemannianism  and  all  that  appertains  thereto. 
So  that  even,  if  by  means  of  sharp  criticism  on 
the  part  of  the  Chicago  Crusaders,  or  other  more 
drastic  measures  now  possibly  in  contemplation, 
the  laggard  officers  and  faculty  may  agree  to  "be 
good"  and  "line-up"  for  homeopathy,  still  how 
will  they  cause  the  classes  to  do  likewise  ? 

Think  again, ye  Chicago  Crusaders. and  answer, 

where  will  you  find  proper  homeopathic  material 

for  filling  the  materia  medica  and  practice  chairs? 

Allen  and  Nash  are  still  with  us:  but  how  many 

1  more  of  the  original  Hahnemannian  teachers  and 


practitioners  are  left  ?  And  where  are  the  succes- 
sors to  Lilienthal,  Deschere,  and  that  long  bead 
roll  of  the  gone  and  forgotten  Masters  in  Homeo- 
pathic Practice  ?  Then  the  honest  young  homeo- 
path of  this  day,  when  he  graduates,  soon  finds 
his  work  as  a  general  practitioner  so  sharply 
restricted  by  specialists,  that  he  must  perforce 
find  something  in  the  same  line  for  himself.  And 
when  he  drifts  into  specialism,  he  will  soon  adapt 
himself  to  all  the  tools  and  medicines  of  that  craft. 

A  final  factor,  and  one  to  be  considered  most 
carefully,  is  the  sick  man.  He  it  is  who  pays  the 
freight.  He  has  been  so  educated  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  neighbors  and  friends,  that  when 
he  becomes  ill  he  wants  something  done,  and  at 
once.  Happy  the  erudite  homeopathic  practi- 
tioner who  can  instantly  stop  the  pain  in  that 
patient's  ear  or  his  bowel  by  a  prescription  of  one 
powder  of  homeopathic  medicine.  If  not,  there 
will  be  blood  on  the  moon.  Here  and  there  there 
still  remain  some  of  the  old-time  homeopathic 
families,  who  will  stay  by  the  Hahnemannian ; 
but  like  the  old-fashioned  Hahnemannian  practi- 
tioners they  are  becoming  fewer  every  year. 

This  editorial  is  no  plea  for  modern,  scientific, 
alleged  liberal  Homeopathy.  It  is  an  effort  to 
show  the  energetic  Chicago  Crusaders  what  an 
herculean  task  they  have  undertaken  to  prove 
the  stubbornness  of  the  other  eleven  jurymen. 
How  difficult  it  may  prove  to  get  proper  homeo- 
pathic (Hahnemannian)  teachers  with  the  cour- 
age to  teach  pure  Hahnemannianism  in  our 
modern  commercially  conducted  colleges ;  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  make  the  modern  classes  sit 
quietly  under  such  teaching;  and,  finally,  how  still 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  educate  the 
general  public. 


fIDateria  HDcMca  fflMecellany. 

Conducted    by   J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of   Materia  Medica  and  Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and   Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See    issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Lupus  and  Some  Other  Tuberculous 
Manifestations. 

Treatment  by  Heliotherapy. — Vidal,31  at  a  re- 
cent sitting  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine,  re- 
ported several  most  interesting  observations 
demonstrating  the  cure  of  lupus  and  white  swell- 
ing which  had  resisted  all  previous  remedial 
measures.     The  treatment  is  very  simple:  it  con- 
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sists  in  exposing  the  affected  parts  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  periods  varying  from  four  to 
six  hours  daily,  and  to  be  effective  requires  to  be 
continued  steadily  for  several  weeks. 

rhosphorus. 

Action  upon  the  Coagualability  of  the  Blood. 
MM.  Doyon,  Morel  and  Kareff,31  have  found  that 
subacute  phosphorus  poisoning  causes  in  dogs : — 
(a)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  (b)  Dis- 
appearance of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood,  (c)  In- 
coagulability of  the  blood. 

The  modifications  of  the  blood  appear  to  depend 
strictly  upon  the  hepatic  lesions;  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  fatty  degeneration,  the  less  fibrinogen 
there  is.  When  the  plasma  still  contains  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  fibrinogen  a  clot  may  form, 
but  it  disintegrates  easily  and  partly  dissolves  on 
slight  agitation. 

If  an  autopsy  be  performed  upon  animals 
which  have  been  bled  immediately  before  death, 
we  never  find  the  slightest  clot  either  in  the  heart, 
the  vena  portse,  or  the  vessels  generally.  If  the 
autopsy  be  performed  some  time  after  death  pro- 
duced by  phosphorus,  clots  may  be  found  in  those 
cases  where  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fibrinogen 
was  present.  Doyon  maintains  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  fibrinogen  is  caused  entirely  by  the 
hepatic,  and,  not  as  Corin  and  Anseaux  thought, 
by  the  intestinal  changes. 

Radium. 

Some  Curative  Effects. — Reims,31  using  ap- 
plications of  from  10  to  30  milligrams  of  pure 
radium  bromide,  found  in  tabetic  patients  that 
there  was  a  return  of  cutaneous  sensibility  at  the 
points  exposed  to  the  rays.  This  restoration  in- 
cluded all  the  different  cutaneous  aesthesiae,  those, 
namely,  of  heat,  of  puncture,  and  of  contact ;  it 
is  more  or  less  complete,  seems  to  require  the 
presence  of  a  fairly  strong  erythema,  but  extends 
to  a  distance  of  several  centimeters  round  the 
point  of  application.  Applied  to  the  forehead  of 
a  man  suffering  from  leprosy,  the  return  of  sensa- 
tion was  realized  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
in  this  case  the  effect  upon  sensation  appeared  to 
precede  the  appearance  of  dermic  lesions. 

Arsenic.     Chronic  Poisoning.    Melanosis  and 
Keratosis  Arsenicaiis.  "s 

A  man,  aged  thirty-five,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  lichen  ruber  planus,  took  Fowler's 
solution  continuously  for  nearly  two  years  (with 
the  exception  of  one  break  of  two  months'  dura- 
tion) at  the  late  of  10  drops  per  diem.  After 
using  the  remedy  for  about  six  months,  the  skin 
began  to  be  pigmented,  although  the  patient  said 
nothing  to  the  doctor.  About  the  same  time, 
keratosis  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  noticeable, 
as  well  as  dryness  of  the  palms  and  hyperidrosis 
of  the  soles.  Chronic   conjunctivitis   also  set   in 


after  a  few  months'  use  of  the  arsenic.  The  only 
other  symptoms  were  slight  loss  of  weight  (ten 
pounds  in  eighteen  months)  and  diminished  appe- 
tite. On  leaving  off  the  drug,  both  keratosis  and 
conjunctivitis  improved,  whilst  the  melanosis  re- 
mained and  increased  still  more  when  the  use  of 
the  drug  was  resumed. 

When  the  case  was  reported,  the  young  man 
was  well  nourished,  but  was  easily  tired  and  had 
only  a  small  appetite,  otherwise  the  various  func- 
tions were  in  order.  There  were  no  symptoms 
referable  to  the  nervous  system.  One  noticed  a 
diffuse  dark-brown  coloration  of  the  whole  trunk 
and  neck,  in  which  latter  and  in  the  axillary  folds 
it  was  most  pronounced,  whilst  on  the  extremities 
it  gradually  diminished  towards  the  periphery. 
The  skin  of  the  face  was  also  quite  dark,  and 
showed  here  and  there  irregular  and  darker  spots. 
The  rest  of  the  skin  was  covered  with  close  set 
spots,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  point 
to  that  of  a  hemp  seed,  the  color  of  these  being 
that  of  the  normal  skin.  In  the  palms  of  the 
hands  the  skin  was  somewhat  hyperemic,  dry, 
slightly  thickened,  and  uneven ;  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  reddish,  spotted,  and  of  uneven  thick- 
ness. The  nails  were  unaltered.  The  conjunc- 
tiva was  somewhat  hyperemic,  with  copious  lach- 
rymation.  He  perspired  easily,  especially  when 
asleep.  There  were  irritated  spots  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  mouth  and  tongue.  No  lichen 
ruber  was  visible. 

Carbolic  Acid.    A  Case  of  Poisoning. 

Henri  A.,  aged  8  years,  was  admitted  into  Hah- 
nemann Hospital,  Paris,  two  hours  after  swallow- 
ing the  greater  part  of  two  mouthfuls  of  carbolic 
acid,  such  as  is  used  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
He  had  already  been  treated  by  an  emetic  (ipe- 
cacuanha), a  purgative  (magnesia),  and  by  re- 
peated washing  out  of  the  stomach  with  dilute 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  When  admitted  he 
was  absolutely  inert,  the  muscular  relaxation  be- 
ing complete.  On  being  undressed,  the  skin  was 
found  livid  and  cold,  and  bathed  in  clammy 
sweat.  All  reflexes,  cutaneous  and  tendinous, 
were  abolished,  and  there  was  total  analgesia  and 
anesthesia.  The  stomach  tube  was  easily  intro- 
duced, owing  to  the  absence  of  pharyngeal  reflex. 
Pulse  and  respiration  were  both  imperceptible. 
The  extremities  were  icy  cold,  the  pupils  strongly 
dilated,  and  the  eyelids  in  a  state  of  slight  ptosis. 
Blood  taken  from  the  arm  was  dark  brown,  al- 
most blackish,  and  coagulated  more  slowly  than 
m  irmal. 

After  one  and  a  half  hour's  treatment,  sensibil- 
ity returned,  and  he  cried  out  lustily  when  the 
skin  was  pricked ;  the  body  gradually  became 
warmer,  pulse  and  respiration  were  perceptible, 
and  the  pupils  contracted.  Later  on,  he  passed 
some  blackish  urine,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
normal  stool.  Solid  food  was  withheld  until 
the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  he  was 
discharged  cured. 
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AGARICUS  MUSCARIUS.  BY  M-  ^Zl^T  M'  D" 


The  remedial  virtues  of  this  valuable  drug  are 
nearly  all  represented  by  its  alkaloid,  agaricine. 

Physiological  Action. — Agaricus  exerts  a  most 
powerfully  disturbing  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  seems  to  affect,  more  particularly, 
the  sentient  nerves,  the  motor  nervous  system, 
the  nerves  which  are  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  likewise  those 
which  regulate  the  functions  of  the  reproductive 
system.  Locally  this  fungus  seems  to  act  as  an 
irritant  and  eminently  destructive  poison.  It 
causes  vomiting,  colicky  pains,  diarrhea,  meteor- 
ism,  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  anxiety,  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  etc.,  and  finally  destroys  life 
by  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

When  reaching  the  brain,  by  absorption  or  by 
direct  action,  the  poison  causes  vertigo,  delirium, 
loss  of  consciousness,  etc.,  and  may  cause  death 
by  these  violent  inroads  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  pains  which  this  fungus  has  developed  in 
our  provers  are  very  peculiar.  Beside  the  pains 
of  a  rheumatic  character,  such  as  tearing,  or 
drawing-tearing  pains,  we  note  stinging  or  stick- 
ing pains,  as  if  splinters  were  sticking  under  the 
skin  or  in  the  part ;  the  record  reads  that  these 
pains  sometimes  seem  to  proceed  from  thousands 
of  such  sharp  points;  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  felt  in  the  deltoid  muscles  and 
in  the  cheeks. 

Another  set  of  pains  are  tensive  pains  with  a 
feeling  as  if  the  muscles  had  been  strained;  this 
pain,  when  affecting  the  scalp,  causes  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  this  organ  w;ere  adhering  more  tightly 
to  the  scalp.  Dislocation  pains  are  felt  in  the 
deltoid  muscle,  in  the  hip  joint,  etc.  Burning 
pains  are  likewise  caused  by  this  agent,  more 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
the  hypogastrium,  in  the  fauces. 

This  drug  exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
nervous  system,  causing  a  variety  of  muscular 
twitchings  and  tremors.  It  is  a  powerful  cura- 
tive agent  in  nervous  derangements,  more  espe- 
cially  fur  such  chorea-like  twitchings  and  trem- 
ors as  drunkards  are  subject  to,  and  even  for 
acute  irritations  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  which  the 
burning  and  stinging-burning  pains  in  the  cord, 
the  burning  spots,  the  painful  tension  and  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  the  cord  and  various  other 
abnormal   sensations,  such  as  chirping,  crepita- 


ting and  other  murmurs  constitute  characteristic 
indications. 

The  special  senses  are  powerfully  disturbed 
by  this  fungus ;  more  particularly  the  sense  of 
vision,  the  poison  having  occasioned  diplopia, 
mistiness  of  sight,  itching  under  the  eyelids,  lanc- 
ing pains  in  the  canthi,  aching  pains  in  the  eye- 
balls, as  if  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  some 
foreign  body  upon  the  globes  of  the  eye.  These 
symptoms  do  not  indicate  agaricus  as  a  remedy 
for  special  affections  of  the  eyes,  but  can  only 
be  regarded  as  confirmatory  indications  for  the 
use  of  this  agent  in  some  general  constitutional 
cachexia. 

The  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the 
urinary  and  sexual  organs,  are  materially  altered 
by  the  action  of  agaricus. 

Antidotal  Treatment. — In  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  agaricus,  give  emetics  until  the  poisonous 
substance  is  expelled;  after  which  give  sulphuric 
ether  or  Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor.  Besides 
ether,  an  infusion  of  galls  may  likewise  prove 
useful.     Cathartics  may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

By  experiments  we  have  learned  that  vinegar 
dissolves  the  active  parts  of  this- mushroom,  so 
that  one  may  with  impunity  swallow  them,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  cleansed  in  this  acid,  but  the  liquor 
itself  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 

Common  salt  dissolved  in  water  has  the  same 
property  as  vinegar  in  dissolving  the  active  parts 
of  the  mushroom. 

Therapeutic  Action. — In  the  cerebrospinal 
group  we  find  these  symptoms:  Stupefaction  and 
vertigo,  as  if  the  brain  were  in  a  whirl.  Vertigo 
with  buzzing  in  the  left  ear..  Intoxication.  De- 
pression of  spirits,  even  in  cheerful  company. 
Frequent  yawning,  followed  by  involuntary 
laughter.  Sensation  as  if  both  sides  of  the  head 
were  pressed  against  each  other.  Stitching  pain 
from  left  parietal  bone  to  left  temple.  Painful 
stitches  in  the  temples.  Sensation  as  if  the  head 
were  pressed  upon  all  around.  Stitches  through 
the  brain,  as  if  he  were  to  lose  his  senses.  Dig- 
ging pain  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Draw- 
ing-aching pain  in  the  forehead,  extending  to  the 
eves.  Stitches  through  the  occiput  every  ten 
minutes.  Stinging  in  the  temples.  Stupefying 
headache,  with  vertigo.  Creaking  sensation  in 
occiput,  with  deafness  in  left  ear.  Stitching  and 
jerking  in  left   forehead,  extending  to  the  eves. 
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Burning  at  vertex,  with  stupefaction  and  vertigo. 
Painful  prickings  in  the  temples.  Digging  and 
formicating  sensation  in  the  forehead.  Sensation 
of  expansion  in  the  forehead,  as  if  the  brain  were 
whirling  about.  Painfulness  to  contact  in  the 
region  of  the  eyebrows.  Sensation  of  fulness  in 
the  head.  Drawing-pressing  pain  at  left  frontal 
protuberance.  Cool  creeping  at  the  vertex,  with 
a  feeling  as  if  the  scalp  were  adhering  more 
tightly  to  the  skull.  Hemicrania.  Painful  pres- 
sure in  the  head  and  eyes.  Painful  spots  at  the 
forehead.  Shock  in  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
Prickings  in  the  left  frontal  protuberance. 
Stitches  in  the  left  frontal  protuberance  which  a 
slight  but  unexpected  noise  is  sufficient  to  excite. 
Stitching  at  the  hairy  scalp,  changing  to  a 
pressure  at  the  center. 

Headache. — We  may  recommend  agaricus  for 
headache  or  hemicrania,  more  especially  when 
consequent  upon  a  debauch  or  perhaps  upon 
some  violent  nervous  excitement.  For  the  symp- 
toms which  characterize  the  agaricus  headache, 
study  the  above  group  of  symptoms. 

Apoplectic  Condition  of  the  Brain,  character- 
ized by  coma,  paralytic  condition  of  the  extremi- 
ties, feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  nausea,  fetid 
breath,  puffiness  and  bluish  color  of  the  face. 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. — It  may  prove  a 
valuable  remedy  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  congestive  symptoms 
are  well-marked.  A  careful  study  of  the  symp- 
toms will  point  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  drug  will  be  homeopathic  to  the  case. 

The  spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves  are  impressed 
by  agaricus  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Our  provers 
have  noted  the  following  remarkable  list  of  char- 
acteristic abnormal  changes  in  the  action  of  these 
systems  of  nerves,  which  are  circumscribed  by 
the  boundaries  of  any  particular  anatomical 
localitv. 

Weakness  after  the  least  exertion.  Tearing 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  outer  side 
of  the  left  leg.  Pain  in  the  sacrum,  as  if  it  would 
with  coldness  spreading  down  the  thighs, 
fly  to  pieces.  Weight  at  the  small  of  the  back, 
Weariness  of  the  body.  Tensive-aching  pain  of 
lumbar  vertebra?  on  the  right  side,  only  felt  on 
this  side  when  lying  on  it,  disappearing  when 
turning  to  the  left.  Digging-aching  pain  in  the 
right  posterior  cervical  region.  Muscular  twitch- 
ings  at  the  left  knee,  arm,  back,  etc.  Shock  of 
the  whole  body,  the  arm  being  jerked  downward. 
Serpentine  twitchings  of  abdominal  rectus  mus- 


cle. Shocks  in  the  lower  limbs,  lower  jaw  and 
lower  arm.  Chorea-like  twitchings.  Nervous 
derangements  of  various  kinds.  Dislocation- 
pain  in  left  deltoid  muscle,  with  sensation,  when 
raising  the  arm,  as  if  a  thousand  splinters  were 
sticking  in  the  muscle.  This  pain  was  likewise 
experienced  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right 
forearm,  in  the  cheeks,  carpus,  metacarpus,  spine, 
sublingual  gland,  etc.  Creaking,  chirping  or 
crepitation  in  the  spine  during  sudden  move- 
ments. Chirping  deep  in  the  cervical  region. 
Fainting  turns,  with  inclination  to  vomit.  Ten- 
sion in  lumbar  region,  aggr.  by  standing.  Spinal 
irritation.  Stinging  pain  in  every  articulation 
of  the  body,  especially  the  knee-joints.  Stinging- 
burning  pain  deep  in  the  vertebral  column. 

Chorea. — Agaricus  has  been  of  eminent  service 
in  the  treatment  of  chorea  minor  and  chorea 
major  with  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  with  ex- 
cessive mobility :  the  limbs  being  often  moved  in 
the  most  fantastic  manner. 

Delirium  Tremens,  with  maniacal  rage,  at- 
tempts to  commit  suicide ;  restless,  nervous  ex- 
citement ;  horrible  visions  of  mice  and  men  run- 
ning about  the  room ;  craving  for  wine  and 
spirits. 

Mania  Saltatoria,  where  the  muscles  are  ex- 
cited into  the  most  fantastic  motions  by  the  slight- 
est stimulus  imparted  to  them  by  the  will. 

Epilepsy,  when  the  paroxysms  are  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  of  violent  cerebral  conges- 
tion. 

Agaricus  exerts  a  specific  action  upon  the  optic 
nerves  and  upon  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  pair,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
symptoms  described  by  our  provers : 

Stitching  pain  in  the  right  eyebrow.  Sting- 
ing above  left  eyebrow.  Pressing  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  eyebrows.  The  letters  seem  to  be 
in  motion.  Objects  are  seen  as  if  through  gauze. 
Stitching  and  burning  in  the  eyes.  Burning  at 
the  left  eyebrow.  Stitching  pain  in  the  right 
eyebrow.  Weakness  of  sight.  Coarse  stitches 
at  infra-orbital  foramen.  Confusion  of  right,  in- 
distinct vision,  diplopia.  Pain  in  the  eyeballs. 
Painful  prickings  in  the  eyeballs.  Tingling  and 
itching  under  the  left  eyelid.  Yellow  spots  before 
the  eyes.  Vanishing  of  sight  when  reading. 
Swimming  sensation  before  the  eyes.  Burning 
in  the  outer  canthi.  Lancing  pain  in  the  inner 
canthi. 

In  Spasms  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye.  ceasing 
du*ring  sleep,  it  has  been  found  useful. 
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In  the  Auricular  Group  we  find  recorded 
among  the  provings : 

Stitch  in  the  left  meatus  auditorius.  Itching 
in  the  ear,  with  icy-cold  stitches,  which  are 
painful  and  often  sudden  and  darting.  Buzzing 
in  the  ears,  alternately  in  the  right  and  left. 
Purring  in  the  ears,  like  a  locomotive ;  this  noise 
changes  to  a  sensation  as  if  a  nail  were  driven 
in  at  some  distance.  Titillating  itching  from 
the  nasal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  right 
side,  to  the  inner  ear,  alternating  with  a  loud 
ringing  in  the  left  ear.  Buzzing  in  the  left  ear. 
Creaking  in  both  ears  during  empty  deglutition. 
Furious  itching  in  left  ear.  A  clucking  twitch- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  right  drum,  occurring 
repeatedly. 

Facial  Group. — Flushed  face.  Itching  of  the 
face.  Painful  crack  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
lip.  Burning  in  the  face,  also  with  sensation  as 
if  it  were  swollen,  tension  of  the  skin.  Yellow 
tint  around  the  wings  of  the  nose  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth. 

Sticking  pain  in  the  right  jaw  as  if  splinters 
were  sticking  under  the  skin.  Painfulness  of  the 
left  maxillary  articulation.  Stitching-tearing  in 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Tearing 
pain  in  the  upper  teeth,  and  lower  teeth,  also  in 
the  left  upper  arm.  Tearing-drawing  pain  in  the 
right  upper  jaw  and  chin. 

Throbbing  pressure  in  the  nose  as  if  a  swollen 
bodv  were  pressing  down  in  it.  Cutting-boring 
pain  in  the  left  nasal  canal,  darting  up  to  the 
forehead.  Severe  catarrh.  Creaking  in  the  nose 
as  if  the  bones  were  pressed  together.  Sensa- 
tion as  if  the  nose  were  obstructed. 

Saltish  taste  in  the  mouth.  Pinching  and  tear- 
ing in  the  bowels,  followed  by  bitter  vomiting. 
Vomiting  of  a  saltish  fluid.  Bitter  vomiting  at- 
tended with  shuddering.  Ravenous  hunger. 
Nausea,  terminating  in  a  fit  of  sneezing.  Sensa- 
tion as  if  the  stomach  were  dragged  down. 

Burning  at  the  stomach.  Stitches  in  the  um- 
bilical region,  attended  with  sneezing  and  yawn- 
ing. Cutting  flatulence  in  the  bowels.  Colicky 
griping  extending  from  left  to  right  ileum.  Grip- 
ing and  rumbling  in  the  bowels.  Violent  stitches 
in  the  liver.  Liquid  stools,  with  burning  at  the 
anus.  Watery  stools,  with  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  spleen.  Diarrheic  stool,  with  stitches  at  the 
anus  and  cadaverously  smelling  flatulence.  Ob- 
stinate constipation.  After  a  dry  stool,  a  pain- 
ful dryness  is  experienced  in  the  anus.  Strain- 
ing at  stool  causes  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back, 


and  a  feeling  in  the  lower  limbs  as  if  bruised 
and  semi-paralyzed. 

Dyspepsia, — When  the  following  symptoms 
are  present :  Epigastric  pain,  commencing  to  be 
felt  about  three  hours  after  eating,  and  daily  re- 
newing itself  about  the  same  time  after  the  meal. 
This  pain  consists  in  a  sensation  of  burning,  soon 
changing  to  a  sensation  of  deep  pressure,  as  if 
a  foreign  body  were  inside, -accompanied  by  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  and  by  a  feeling  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  throat.  Stitches  in  the  hypochondriac 
region  and  around  the  navel ;  borborygmus ; 
colic;  constipation.  Nervous  subjects,  with 
small,  weak  and  rapid  pulse. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
acute  or  chronic,  when  caused  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  the  morbid  process  is 
revealed  by  the  fetid  breath  of  the  patient,  by  foul 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  by  vomiting  of  blood 
and  bile,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  feeble,  rapid 
and  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  tumefaction 
and  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  bowels,  stupe- 
faction, etc.     In 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  when  depending 
upon  excessive  vascular  engorgements,  caused 
by  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  we  may  obtain 
curative  results  from  the  persistent  use  of  agari- 
cus.     In  the 

Chronic  Vomiting  of  Drunkards,  and  likewise 
in  the 

Constipation  or  alternate  constipation  and  diar- 
rhea, to  which  drunkards  are  subject,  agaricus 
may  prove  useful.  The  diarrhea  is  watery  and 
has  a  very  offensive,  cadaverous  smell ;  when  the 
bowels  are  constipated  the  feces  are  hard  and 
dry,  their  passage  through  the  rectum  causes  a 
painful  soreness  of  the  lining  membrane  and  in- 
vites a  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  anus. 

Diarrhea  in  the  morning  after  rising  and  after 
eating,  with  much  rumbling  and  passing  of  in- 
odorous flatulence.     Green,  thin,  slimy  stools. 

Dribbling  of  the  urine,  the  penis  is  cold  and 
shriveled.  Urging  to  urinate.  Tickling  in  the 
urethra.  Burning  in  the  urethra  at  urinating. 
Diminished  secretion  of  urine.  Increased  secre- 
tion of  urine.  The  skin  on  one  side  of  the  scro- 
tum becomes  swollen  and  inflamed.  Involuntary 
emissions.  Profuse  flow  of  the  menses,  attended 
with  tearing  in  the  bowels  and  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  limbs. 

Under  the  respiratory  group  we  find  recorded: 
Biting  sensation  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
with  sneezing.     Sensation  as  if  the  nose  were  ob- 
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structed.  Dry  cough.  Husky  voice,  with  sting- 
ing pain  in  the  larynx  when  drawing  a  long 
breath.  The  lungs  are  relieved  by  expectorating 
balls  of  mucus.  Dry  cough,  with  stitching  pain 
in  the  left  breast,  changing  to  a  stitching-burning. 
Sore  pain  in  the  left,  then  in  the  right  breast. 
Pain  under  the  shoulder-blades,  and  in  corre- 
sponding regions  in  the  front  part  of  the  chest. 
Cough,  with  expectoration  of  flocks  of  brown 
mucus.  Oppression  of  the  chest  when  drawing 
a  long  breath,  pain  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  as 
if  the  parts  were  wrenched  out  of  place.  Press- 
ure at  the  right  nipple.  Painful  pressure  at  a 
spot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  Sharp 
throbbing  pain  near  the  sternum.  Dartings  or 
lancinating  stitches  through  the  chest.  Sighing 
and  oppression  on  the  chest. 

Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Irritations  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of 
spasmodic  cough,  or  turns  of  short  hacking 
cough,  with  expectoration  of  lumps  or  flakes  of 
vitiated  mucus,  may  require  agaricus,  if  the  ex- 
citing cause  can  be  traced  to  alcohol. 

Irregularities  of  the  Heart's  Action  when 
characterized  by  violent  and  spasmodic  shocks  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  anxiety,  and  sense  of 
suffocation,  may  find  a  remedy  in  agaricus. 

Typhoid  Fever. — In  some  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  agaricus  may  be  used  advantageously.  It 
comes  into  play  when  the  nervous  system  is  seri- 
ously involved  and  the  brain  is  clouded.  There 
is  usually  constant  delirium  with  attempts  to  get 
out  of  bed,  with  difficulty  of  protruding  the 
tongue  and  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 

Neuralgia. — Agaricus  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  neuralgic  ailments  characterized  by  stitches,  a 
burning  distress,  sensation  as  if  splinters  were 
sticking  under  the  skin,  or  as  if  the  muscular 
tissue  had  been  strained  or  wrenched  out  of 
place;  luxation-pains,  stinging  pains  in  the  joints, 
tearing  and  drawing  pains  in  the  surface  of  the 
limbs;  depression  of  the  animal  temperature, 
characterized  by  a  sensation  as  if  a  part  were 
touched  by  a  piece  of  ice  or  by  quicksilver,  or  as 
if  a  cool  current  were  spreading  from  the  um- 
bilical region  or  from  some  points  in  the  spine 
down  the  lower  extremities. 

Upon  the  -skin  agaricus  causes  the  following : 
Itching  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Gnawing 
at  small  spots  here  and  there.  A  dense  crop  of 
white  vesicles  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds.  Itch- 
ing and  burning  here  and  there,  with  darting 
stitches  as  from  splinters  stuck  under  the  skin. 


Gnawing  itching  of  the  hairy  scalp  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Electric  stitches  in  the  skin. 
Boils  on  the  left  leg  and  nates,  discharging  blood 
for  five  days. 

Nightmare.  Suffocative  anxiety  while  dream- 
ing.    Stupefying  sleep. 

Frost-bitten  Limbs. — The  above  symptoms 
justify  the  use  of  agaricus  in  frost-bitten  limbs, 
when  itching  and  burning  a  great  deal. 

Eruptions  consisting  of  an  itching  and  burn- 
ing vesicular  rash. 

Acne  Rosacea  of  drunkards  may  be  advantage- 
ously treated  with  agaricus. 

♦      •♦ 

t 

Remarks  upon  Nine  Cases  of  Pernicious  Anemia, 

BY  W.   CAMAC  WILKINSON,  M.  D. 

I  have  undertaken  to  present  a  short  review 
of  nine  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  the  last  four  years,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  curious  fact  that,  although  it  is 
possible  by  a  simple  procedure  to  examine  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  blood  at  will  even  during 
life,  this  examination  is  too  often  left  in  abeyance. 
The  examination  of  the  blood  for  clinical  pur- 
poses may  reveal  conditions  unsuspected,  and 
often  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  at  a  critical 
stage  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Although  there 
seems  to  be  little  nowadays  that  our  own  surgeons 
and  gynecologists  consider  to  be  beyond  their 
range  of  vision  and  influence,  diseases  of  the  blood 
are  for  the  nonce  left  to  the  physician. 

In  the  simple  forms  of  chronic  anemia  and  in 
acute  post-hemorrhagic  anemia  the  bone-marrow 
has  to  replace  any  deficiency  in  red  cells.  The 
bone-marrow  remains  normoblastic,  but  other 
than  orthochromatic  red  cells  escape  into  the 
blood,  chiefly  polychromatic  normocytes  and  nor- 
moblasts. According  to  Engel,  in  some  case  of 
severe  destruction  of  blood  in  obscure  conditions, 
none  but  orthochromatic  red  cells  escape  into  the 
circulation.  Apart  from  this  form,  which  is  very 
rare,  the  blood  affords  valuable  evidence  towards 
a  correct  diagnosis  in  all  forms  of  anemia.  Natu- 
rally the  clinical  features  of  any  case  should  also 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
state  of  the  skin,  its  peculiar  pallor,  the  tem- 
perature, local  edema  especially  about  the  ankles, 
the  state  of  nutrition,  especially  the  presence  of 
subcutaneous  fat,  the  state  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels, including  the  vessels  of  the  retina  (though 
retinal  hemorrhages  may  fail),  the  state  of  the 
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mouth  and  particularly  the  teeth,  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  its  HC1.  producing  function,  the 
e  of  the  intestines  and  feces  (never  forgetting 
to  examine  lor  parasites)  and  related  thereto  the 
presence  of  urobilin  and  indican  in  the  urine,  and 
lastly  the  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  caus- 
ing that  striking  listlessness,  that  weariness  and 
irresponsive  state  of  mind,  and  moreover  occa- 
sionally the  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis — all  these 
clinical  manifestations  in  varying  degrees  form  a 
picture,  which  in  very  many  cases  forthwith  sug- 
gests pernicious  anemia,  but  in  every  case  the 
blood  should  be  carefully  examined,  because  it  not 
only  establishes  the  diagnosis  but  also  indicates 
the  degree  or  stage  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen 
reports  of  a  great  many  cases  of  pernicious 
anemia,  but  in  almost  all  the  reduction  of  red 
cells  has  been  enormous — to  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  normal  numbers.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  knew  more  of  the  disease  before  such  a  pro- 
found change  had  been  wrought  in  the  bone-mar- 
row. In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  diseases,  early 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  but  let  us  hope  that  early 
diagnosis  at  the  hands  of  the  skillful  hematologist 
may  be  the  prelude  to  more  satisfactory  results 
in  treatment.  In  the  last  four  years  I  have  seen 
nine  cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  and  vet  in  but 
one  of  these  cases  was  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious 
anemia  definitely  made.  In  the  other  eight  cases, 
with  one  exception,  the  blood  had  not  even  been 
examined  before  I  saw  them,  although  in  every 
case  the  pallor  was  pronounced  and  the  red  cells 
were  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  proper  number. 
The  single  case  that  was  recognized  came  into 
the  ward  shortly  after  my  house  physician  had 
another  case  of  mine  under  observation.  It  may 
he  useful  to  give  an  abstract  of  my  cases  to  illus- 
trate the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  way  of  an  accurate 
diagnosis. 

Case  I. — Female,  xt.  thirty-five.  Six  weeks 
before  admission  post-partum  hemorrhage,  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  health  and  fever.  On  patient's 
admission  received  urgent  message  to  go  and  see 
a  case  of  "ulcerative  endocarditis."  Temperature 
103°- 1 04°  in  the  evening;  irregularlv  intermittent: 
extreme  pallor  and  urgent  breathlessness,  espe- 
cially on  least  exertion:  rapid  pulse;  murmurs. 
1  gave  my  opinion  at  once — "pernicious  anemia" 
— and  examining  the  blood  at  once,  lectured  next 
day  upon  tlir  ease  as  "pernicious  anemia."  The 
blood  showed  great  reduction  of  red  cells,  mcgalo- 
cvles.  absence  of  rouleaux,  and  very  little  blood 


flowed  from  prick,  though  it  oozed  slowly. 
Its  color  was  very  pale.  I  gave  the  opinion 
that  not  only  was  there  pernicious  anemia, 
but  that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  valves. 
Nevertheless  my  diagnosis  was  disputed  till  the 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  typical 
changes  of  pernicious  anemia  in  the  bone-marrow, 
heart  and  liver,  and  perfectly  healthy  valves.  The 
woman  died  some  days  after  admission. 

Case  II. — Young  girl,  aet.  twenty-three,  ad- 
mitted for  dysentery ;  appearance  suggested  ex- 
treme chlorosis,  though  there  was  waxy  pallor; 
stools  loose,  foul  and  like  boiled  spinich  ;  mouth 
foul,  and  full  of  carious  teeth,  thirteen  of  them 
rotten.  The  blood,  which  I  examined  many 
times,  had  not  altogether  the  usual  features  of 
pernicious  anemia,  but  rather  that  of  a  mixture 
of  chlorosis  and  pernicious  anemia.  lib.  15  to 
20  per  cent.;  red  cells,  1,600,000;  white  cells, 
3500;  lymphocytes  in  excess;  a  few  doubtful 
megalocytes,  but  chiefly  microeytes  and  poikilo- 
cytes  and  chlorotic  normocytes ;  also  polychro- 
matic normoblasts,  even  microblasts,  but  no 
megaloblasts.  The  color  index  was  much  under 
one;  red  cells  with  basophil  granules  were  numer- 
ous. There  were  numerous  small  retinal  hemor- 
rhages in  both  eyes,  near  fundus.  This  patient, 
in  spite  of  her  condition,  was  cheerful.  She  was 
not  "dead  to  the  world."  In  spite  of  attention 
to  the  mouth  and  the  extraction  of  teeth  (though 
the  risk  of  hemorrhage  was  fully  realized),  no 
improvement  occurred.  She  slowly  succumbed. 
Again  the  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the 
typical  changes  in  the  bone-marrow,  heart,  liver, 
etc.  This  case  shows  that  though  the  bone-mar- 
row may  abound  in  megaloblasts,  megaloblasts 
may  not  be  found  in  the  blood,  and  even  megalo- 
cytes may  lie  very  few  or  indeed  absent. 

Case  III.  was  admitted  for  Bright's  disease. 
There  was  very  evident  pallor,  and  I  inclined  to 
the  diagnosis,  "pernicious  anemia."  The  blood 
examination  showed  great  reduction  of  red  cells, 
while  megalocytes  and  a  few  megaloblasts  were 
discovered. 

Case  IV.  has  a  special  interest.  I  was  asked 
to  examine  her  in  the  surgical  ward.  Dates  ill- 
ness eighteen  months  back,  when,  on  her  way 
from  England,  she  suffered  severelv  from  sea- 
sickness. Became  jaundiced ;  got  better,  but  has 
had  four  attacks  of  jaundice  since;  no  pain.  Re- 
current attacks  of  jaundice,  with  vomiting  and 
loss    of    health,    suggested    chronic    pancreatitis. 
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Nevertheless  at  first  examination  I  recognized 
great  pallor,  not  completely  masked  by  the  jaun- 
dice, and  expressed  the  opinion  that  pernicious 
anemia  was  a  likely  condition.  The  patient  was 
removed  to  one  of  my  beds,  and  though  a  care- 
ful examination  could  elicit  no  evidence  of  chronic 
pancreatitis  (no  fat  or  muscle  fibers  after  meat 
diet,  and  after  salol  (1  oz.)  tests  for  salicylic  acid 
and  carbolic  acid  in  urine  positive)  and  no  ova 
in  feces,  the  blood  examination  disclosed  the 
features  of  pernicious  anemia. 

July  5,  1903. — Red  cells,  1,350,000;  white  cells, 
2500;  microcytes,  poikilocytes,  megalocytes,  and 
a  few  megaloblasts ;  well  marked  polychromasia 
and  red  cells  containing  typical  basophil  granules. 

Later. — Red  cells,  as  before  1,150,000;  white 
cells,  1250;  small  lymphocytes  and  polynuclear 
neutrophils  in  equal  numbers.  Some  had  teeth 
were  extracted.  Under  ars.  she  improved  con- 
siderably and  then  went  out  at  her  own  wish. 
She  died  within  three  months  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  The  condition  of  her  blood  did  not 
justify  an  exploratory  incision.  No  doubt  the 
jaundice  was  due  to  obstruction. 

Case  V. — Male,  fifty-eight,  Swede.  Came  in 
for  cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  and  was 
treated  for  asthma  and  bronchitis  two  or  three 
weeks  before  I  saw  him.  When  I  saw  him  I 
suggested  an  examination  of  the  retina  and  the 
blood.  Fundus  normal,  but  blood  as  follows : — 
Fresh :  Poikilocytes  and  failure  of  rouleaux. 
Red  cells,  1,245,000;  white  cells,  3800.  Hb. 
value,  32  per  cent.;  color  index,  1.3.  Stained 
specimen :  Poikilocytes,  microcytes,  a  few  megal- 
ocytes, three  megaloblasts,  and  one  normoblast 
seen.  In  notes  one  reads,  "take  quite  half  a  min- 
ute to  answer  a  question" ;  also  some  delirium  ; 
urine  normal. 

Case  VI. — Female,  aet.  sixty-two.  Was  the 
first  case  to  be  recognized  before  I  saw  her,  and 
the  anemia  was  profound.  Blood  examination  : 
Red  cells,  800,000;  white  cells,  1060.  Many 
megalocytes  and,  relatively,  many  megaloblasts, 
poikolocytes,  and  red  cells,  with  basophil  granules. 
Utterly  apathetic  to  her  surroundings,  and  marked 
waxy,  transparent  pallor  of  face,  etc.  Retinal 
hemorrhages  and  also  tenderness  over  bones, 
especially  of  forearms. 

Thus  five  out  of  six  cases  of  pernicious  anemia 
were  masquerading  as  "ulcerative  endocarditis," 
"dysentery,"  "Bright's  disease,"  "asthma,"  and 
""obstructive  jaundice"  for  some  time,  because,  in 


spite  of  marked  pallor,  the  blood  was  not  ex- 
amined. 

Of  three  cases  seen  in  private  practice,  the 
blood  had  been  examined  in  England  in  one  case, 
and  the  physician  pronounced  against  pernicious 
anemia.  In  the  other  two  cases  no  blood  ex- 
amination was  made  till  I  suggested  it,  when  the 
blood  was  found  to  be  characteristic  of  pernicious 
anemia. 

Case  VII. — Male,  aet  fifty.  History  of  bleed- 
ing piles.  Complained  of  marked  hyperesthesia  of 
mouth  and  tongue,  especially  to  acids,  though  no 
visihle  erosions  or  hemorrhages.  Other  usual 
symptoms,  except  no  retinal  hemorrhages  at  any 
time,  achlorhydria,  urobilinuria,  etc.  Blood: 
Red  cells,  1,500,000;  white,  4000.  Microcytes, 
poikilocytes,  fair  number  of  megalocytes;  megalo- 
blasts few,  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  prepara- 
tion; polychromasia,  especially  of  megaloblasts; 
red  cells  with  basophil  granules ;  lymphocytes 
rather  in  excess  of  polynuclear  neutrophils.  Hb. 
value  35  per  cent.,  color  index  1.09.  Later — Red 
cells,  1,300,000;  white,  2500.  Hb.  value  22  per 
cent.,  color  index  .85.  Rest,  special  diet,  wash- 
ing out  bowel,  and  ars.  produced  marked  change 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  some  months  later  blood 
count  showed:  red  cells,  3,700,000  (megaloblasts 
could  not  be  found),  and  appearance  of  cells  im- 
proved. Color  index,  under  1.  I  advised  patient 
to  take  great  care  of  himself  for  two  years,  taking 
no  risks.  A  respite  for  five  years  is  necessary 
before  we  can  speak  of  a  cure.  The  patient,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  exagger- 
ated the  seriousness  of  his  condition,  and  was 
ready  enough  to  adopt  the  optimistic  view  of  his 
family  physician  ;  he  also  consulted  a  surgeon. 

Under  their  combined  advice,  and  urged  by 
friends,  he  spent  his  day  comewhat  as  follows : 
High  frequency  in  the  early  morning,  under  the 
surgeon;  massage,  later  in  the  day.  under  the 
physician;  racecourse  in  the  afternoon;  dinner 
party  in  the  evening;  and  then,  to  crown  it  all,  a 
few  extra  hours  at  bridge.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  this  optimistic 
policy  till  my  patient  returned  to  me,  pale,  breath- 
less, haggard,  with  the  dark  figure,  scythe  in  hand, 
shadowing  his  footsteps.  A  recovery  from  a  re- 
lapse of  pernicious  anemia  is  hardly  known,  and- 
a  few  months  of  helplessness  and  misery  brought 
this  patient's  life  to  a  close.  In  this  case  nervous 
symptoms  of  a  pronounced  kind  developed.     He 
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had  delirium  and  severe  lightning  pains  down 
his  legs  and  through  the  abdomen,  in  paroxysms ; 
paresthesia,  and  later,  anesthesia,  especially  in 
patches,  and  paresis,  ending  in  paralysis.  Wast- 
ing also  occurred.  For  some  time  the  knee-jerks 
were  exaggerated  ;  later  they  disappeared.  There 
was  also  paresis  and  anesthesia  of  the  bladder  and 
failure  of  the  sphincters.  Cystitis  and  bed-sores 
also  occurred,  though  splendid  nursing  postponed 
these  troubles.  The  nervous  symptoms  of  per- 
nicious anemia  vary.  They  may  be  of  a  tabetic 
type,  loss  of  light  reflex,  loss  of  knee-jerks,  light- 
ning pains,  anesthesia  and  sphincter  troubles,  but 
may  be  rather  related  to  functional  disturbance 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts;  these  symptoms  may  be, 
in  fact,  due  to  anemia,  or  the  severe  anemia  and 
nervous  symptoms  may  be  due  to  some  primary 
toxic  cause. 

Case  VIII. — In  this  case  I  suggested  the  diag- 
nosis in  conversation  with  a  medical  man,  and 
asked  him  to  send  me  a  blood  film.  This  film 
exhibited  the  greatest  number  of  megaloblasts  I 
have  ever  seen  in  a  specimen.  One  could  see 
three  and  four  in  one  field. 

Case  IX. — Female,  aet.  thirty-nine,  treated  for 
gastritis  by  medical  man  who,  at  patient's  wish, 
called  another  medical  man  in  consultation. 
A  consultation  which  was  held,  without  making 
any  examination  of  the  blood,  confirmed  the  view 
of  the  general  practitioner,  and  entirely  indorsed 
the  general  management  of  the  case.  Some 
months  later  I  was  called  in,  when  pernicious 
anemia  was  the  only  possible  diagnosis.  The 
blood  showed  a  reduction  of  red  cells  to  500,000 
or  under,  and  there  were  megalocytes  and  megalo- 
blasts.    This  patient  died  a  few  days  later. 

It  is  evident  then  that  pernicious  anemia  may 
be  overlooked.  Of  the  nine  cases  three  were 
men  and  six  women.  All  the  men  were  over 
fifty.  In  the  cases  affecting  women  four  were 
under  forty.  Women  suffer  more  than  men,  and 
women  suffer  especially  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty.  Every  one  of  my  cases  died; 
one  had  a  remission,  but  relapsed.  Hence  per- 
nicious anemia  is  a  fatal  disease.  Perhaps  when 
we  learn  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its  early  stage 
we  may  be  able  to  do  more.  The  diagnosis  has 
been  so  often  and  so  fully  discussed  that  little 
remains  to  be  said,  except  that  in  all  cases  of 
pallor  a  careful  examination  of  the  blood  is  in- 
dispensable. Nor  has  any  further  light  been  shed 
upon  the  etiology  of  this  formidable  disease  since 


Fhrlich,  Grawitz,  Hunter,  and  Tiirk  published 
their  opinions.  In  treatment  we  still  depend  upon 
rest,  diet  and  arsenic,  and  of  late  Grawitz  strongly 
recommends  lavage  of  the  stomach  and  washing 
out  of  the  bowel. 


What  is  Disease  ? 

BY     LEWIS     P.     CRUTCHER,     M.     D.,     KANSAS     CITY, 

MISSOURI. 

Fellow-members   of   the   Kansas  State  Homeo- 
pathic Society: 

When  the  chairman  of  this  bureau  invited  me 
to  contribute  a  paper  to  this  meeting  I  was 
flattered  to  the  point  of  ecstasy  and  felt  that 
indeed  he  was  my  friend,  but  when  he  assigned 
the  subject,  I  lost  all  faith  in  humanity  and  in 
retaliation  demanded  of  him  the  exact  age  of 
Ann.  However,  that  I  may  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  let  me  add  that  the  gentleman  who  now 
hangs  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  did  not  call 
upon  me  to  answer  the  question,  but  simply  to 
write  a  paper  upon  it  and  thereby  pass  it  on  and 
up  to  you. 

You  will  note  that  the  interrogation  point  fol- 
lows the  title  of  this  paper  and  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that,  when  I  shall  have  finished,  you 
will  be  tempted  to  place  it  after  the  name  of  the 
essayist. 

What  is  Disease?  With  the  proper  accent 
upon  the  first  word  in  the  sentence,  we  are 
thrown  into  company  with  that  cult  whose  motto 
is :  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you — What  is — 
isn't."  In  order  that  we  may  now  indulge  a 
little  deductive  reasoning,  let  the  first  word  be 
dropped  (for  mind  you,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  words)  and  we  have  the  simple  question — Is 
Disease? 

To  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  very  pertinent 
question,  we  must  reason  from  analogy,  and  for 
example  we  take  the  equally  ridiculous  question 
— Is  Life?  Now,  since  Life  cannot  be  (if  it  be) 
without  Death,  we  must  conclude  at  the  very  out- 
set that  Life  is  Death  and  you  who  boast  of  liv- 
ing are  merely  "  dead  ones." 

But  lest  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
reverse  be  true,  or  what  isn't — is,  and  lest  we 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  absolute 
nonsense,  it  were  better  that  we  revert  to  the 
title  of  the  paper — What  is  Disease?  In  the 
more  or  less  remote  past,  if  we  had  asked  this 
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question,  we  should  have  been  treated  to  an  out- 
burst of  candor  in  the  statement,  "  I  do  not 
know."  At  the  present  time,  if  one  have  the 
audacity  to  ask  the  question  ( with  apologies  to 
the  chairman),  he  would  receive  about  as  many- 
answers  as  there  are  men  to  give  them. 

For  example :  "  Disease  is  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  state."  A  criticism  here  would  be  that 
he  fails  to  state  whether  it  be  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  state  of  matrimony  or  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Another :  "  Disease  is  a  solemn,  and,  indeed, 
well-organized,  aggregation  of  bugs,  whose 
glorious  and  exalted  business  it  is  to  gnaw  out 
the  vitals  of  the  otherwise  healthy  human  being." 

Going  further  into  this  definition,  we  find  that 
the  minute  mastodon  that  gnaws  at  the  intestinal 
mucosa  is  sharpened  like  a  three-joint  peanut, 
and  has  a  brownish  spot  on  its  somewhat  elon- 
gated tail,  or  that  the  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
gnaw  at  the  liver  has  barnacles  on  his  legs  and 
is  mean. 

Yet  another:  "  Disease  is  the  result  of  contact 
with  Disease ;  or,  to  make  this  perfectly  plain, 
Disease  results  from  a  series  of  phenomena 
whose  name  is  Disease." 

Yet  still  another :  "  Disease  is  the  loss  of 
function  of  certain  organs  of  the  body  (and  some 
times  of  the  organs  in  church  choirs)  and  if  not 
very  promptly  checked  with  '  heroic  treatment,' 
is  more  than  liable  to  land  the  victim  in  that  city 
where  livers  and  melodeons  do  not  get  out  of 
order." 

Your  further  indulgence  is  asked  that  I  may 
give  you  one  more  and  a  final  definition ;  "  Dis- 
ease is  the  loss  of  contour  in  the  anatomical 
structure."  Since  hunch-backs  frequently  enjoy 
better  health  than  you  and  I,  and  since  the  loss  of 
a  leg  is  very  evident  loss  of  anatomical  structure, 
leaving  no  manifest  discomfort  aside  from  lame- 
ness, it  throws  our  minds  into  a  quandary  that 
calls  for  another  final  definition. 

Webster  says :  "Disease  is  a  state  of  the  body 
disturbing  the  performance  of  vital  functions 
and  causing  pain  and  weakness."  This  leads 
us  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question 
before  us.  The  definition  from  Webster  is 
wrong  only  because  it  has  been  reversed,  for 
truly,  Disease  begins  in  the  functional  and  ex- 
presses itself  through  the  physical. 

What  is  Disease?  Hahnemann  says  it  is  a 
distunement  of  the  Life  Force,  but  it  is  this  and 


more,  and  let  me  say  that  there  would  be  no 
criticism  here  of  the  Master's  definition  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  our  practitioners 
do  not  catch  the  full  spirit  of  Hahnemann's  writ- 
ings in  regard  to  disease  or  anything  else.  And 
let  me  incorporate  just  here  the  statement  that 
the  contentions  in  the  Homeopathic  school  aris- 
ing from  the  potency  question,  the  principle  of 
the  single  remedy,  and  from  the  Law  of  Similars 
itself,  are  due  to  ignorance  of  this  great  question. 
What  is  Disease  ? 

I  am  convinced  that  no  man  can  practice 
medicine  in  an  intelligent  fashion  till  he  shall 
have  answered  this  question  logically,  philos- 
ophically, sensibly. 

Homeopathy  offers  the  only  conservative, 
satisfying  answer,  and  it  is  because  she  always 
begins  her  deductions  with  the  normal. 

She  approaches  the  shrine  of  Therapeutics 
with  a  normal  man  and  hence  finds  out  exactly 
what  drugs  will  do.  She  likewise  approaches 
the  great  question  that  stands  as  a  title  to  this 
paper  with  the  normal  man,  and  having  deter- 
mined that  the  normal  man  is  but  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  physiologic  function,  with  the 
inherent  power  to  retain  this  perfect  expression, 
she  concludes  that  disease  is  not  only  this  func- 
tion (Life  Force)  distuned,  but  that  there  is  also 
inability  to  regain  the  normal.  Therefore, 
disease  is  that  condition  of  the  Life  Force  which 
prevents  it  from  returning  to  the  normal  after  the 
exciting  cause  of  symptoms  has  been  removed. 

To  illustrate :  A  man  has  been  indulging  a 
species  of  dissipation.  He  finds  himself  with  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms.  Stop  the  dissipa- 
tion and,  if  he  recovers  through  this  simple  pro- 
cedure, it  is  significant  that  disease  has  not 
existed,  but  if  after  stopping  the  dissipation  (ex- 
citing cause  of  symptoms)  he  do  not  recover,. 
then  he  is  diseased  or,  if  you  please,  unable  to 
regain  the  normal  after  the  exciting  cause  is 
removed. 

Disease,  then,  is  functional,  not  physical. 

It  is  dynamic,  not  cellular. 

It  is  of  the  man,  not  of  the  anatomy. 

It  is  of  the  life  function,  not  of  the  organic 
function. 

And  it  expresses  itself  by  symptoms. 

How  shall  we  cure  it?  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  Hahnemann's  Organon,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, would  ask  you  this  one  question,  What  is- 
Disease? 
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Surgery  and  Gynecology  at  the  British  homeo- 
pathic Society. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  Dr.  James 
Johnstone  read  a  paper  on  "Puerperal  Ec- 
lampsia." The  paper  was  based  on  a  ease  of  this 
disorder  which  had  been  under  his  care.  The 
patient  was  a  primipara  aged  thirty-four. 
Edema  and  albuminuria  were  noticed  at  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  which  in  spite  of  a 
milk  diet,  and  mere,  cor.  3X,  increased  steadily 
for  the  next  month.  After  consultation  with  Dr. 
Burford,  induction  of  premature  labor  was  de- 
cided on  at  this  stage.  This  operation  was  begun 
at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  satisfactorily  until 
12  night,  when  a  severe  convulsion  and  subse- 
quent coma  ensued.  Delivery  was  at  once  ef- 
fected with  forceps,  twins  being  the  result,  the 
forceps  being  used  in  the  case  of  each  fetus.  No 
more  fits  occurred,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
and  uneventful  recovery.  The  albuminuria 
slowly  subsided,  but  at  the  present  time  (six 
months  after)  there  is  still  a  trace.  Mother  and 
children  have  clone  well. 

Concerning  treatment  at  the  onset  of  an  attack 
four  points  stand  out  prominently.  (  1  )  Take  im- 
mediate steps  to  empty  the  uterus;  (2)  Rigid 
asepsis  and  antisepsis;  (3)  Full  anaesthesia;  (4) 
Therapeutic  measures. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Neatby  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
operative  treatment  of  uterine  displacements,  with 
special  reference  to  hysteropexy,  and  its  after- 
results.  Dr.  Neatby  first  alluded  to  the  history 
and  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  operation, 
going  back  to  the  year  1869,  when  Koeberle  first 
performed  hysteropexy,  and  in  his  paper  the 
author  wished  to  bring  out  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  and  after-results  of  this  operation. 
<  >ut  of  fifty-eight  of  his  own  cases  he  had  been 
able  to  get  a  recent  report  from  the  majority  of 
them.  In  all  but  two  the  uterus  remained  in  good 
position,  and  the  symptoms  for  which  the  opera- 
tion was  done  disappeared.  In  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  improvement  was  less  marked  the 
patients  were  neurasthenic.  lie  recommended 
.suspension  rather  than  fixation  in  patients  of  the 
child  bearing  age.  In  cases  of  fixation  the  uterus 
sometimes  was  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  cause  subse- 
quent pregnancies  to  become  difficult  and  painful. 

The  results  as  to  permanency  were  vcr\  good. 
The  chief  element  of  failure,  where  any  occurred, 
was  due  to  a  recurrence  of  vaginal  prolapse. 
This  occasional!}  took  place,  but  the  patients  were 


able  to  get  about  and  do  their  work  with  the  aid 
of  a  pessary,  which  before  operation  was  im- 
possible. Dr.  Neatby  summarized  his  paper  as 
follows;  "Many  cases  of  displacement  require  op- 
erative relief  where  other  methods  have  failed  or 
are  inappropriate;  in  the  great  majority  of  them 
hysteropexy  is  the  most  suitable  operation.  The 
variety  always  to  lie  selected  during  active  sexual 
life  is  direct  suspension.  Where  prolapse  or  pro- 
cidentia co-exist,  extensive  vaginal  plastic  opera- 
tion must  be  carried  out,  or  perhaps  Richardson's 
operation  ;  the  danger  of  dystocia  is  largely  due  to 
fixative  instead  of  suspensory  methods.  Where 
relapse  occurs,  it  is  usually  in  the  vaginal  and  not 
in  the  uterine  sphere  where  failure  takes  place. 
Neurasthenic  cases,  especially  in  single  women, 
should  be  undertaken  with  reluctance  and  cau- 
tion." 

Two  Cases  Illustrating  the  Therapeutic  Value  of 
Pyrogenium* 

BY    DR.     BOECKH,     STUTTGART. 
• 

Case  I. — Rosa,  aged  nine  years.  On  October 
18,  1905,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  high 
fever  and  pain  on  swallowing.  About  eighteen 
months  previously  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
diphtheria,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
tendency  towards  enlarged  cervical  glands  and 
chronic  purulent  middle-car  catarrh  (left  ear), 
the  latter  giving  rise  to  an  unusually  fetid  dis- 
charge ;  and  the  power  of  hearing  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Beyond  this  the  child  ap- 
peared well  nourished,  intelligent,  and  rosy. 

I  found  her  in  a  state  of  high  fever  (tempera- 
ture 40°  C,  pulse  120)  which  had  come  on  sud- 
denly. She  complained  of  intense  pain  on  swal- 
lowing, which  seemed  localized  in  the  left  side  of 
the  neck.  The  fauces  showed  merely  slight  red- 
ness but  no  deposit.  (  >n  more  careful  investiga- 
tion I  found  that  the  painful  area  followed  very 
closel)  the  course  of  the  -.terno-cleido-mastoideus 
from  the  clavicle  to  the  mastoid  process.  On 
enquiry  I  was  informed  by  the  mother  that  the 
ear-discharge  had  diminished  very  much  of  late. 
Superficial  examination  of  the  aural  region  re- 
vealed no  pain  on  pressure  over  the  well-known 
spots.  The  child  did  not  complain  of  earache, 
but  only  of  a  very  moderate  general  headache.  I 
ordered  aeon.  3  and  a  compress.  (  >n  (  >ctober  19, 
and  20,  the  fever  remained  at  the  same  height, 
ami  frequent  rigors  supervened.     The  acute  pain 

*  All?.  Horn.  Zeit. 
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•on  swallowing  made  feeding  almost  impossible; 
and  in  addition  severe  diarrhea  and  diffuse  bron- 
chitis came  on.  The  condition  was  all  the  more 
serious  as  the  pulse  rose  at  limes  to  140  in  the 
minute. 

(  >n  October  18,  I  expressed  to  the  parents  my 
fear  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  serious  ailment 
connected  with  the  chronic  middle-ear  catarrh, 
and  which  under  certain  circumstances  would 
need  surgical  help  in  order  to  give  egress  to  the 
pus  which  was  present :  now  that  I  was  sure  of  the 
state  of  matters,  I  strongly  urged  that  the  child 
should  be  taken  to  the  private  hospital  of  a  well- 
known  aurist.  The  parents  acceded  to  my  wish, 
although  very  unwillingly,  and  the  child  was 
operated  upon  the  same  day  October  21,)  by 
the  radical  operation.  At  the  end  of  eight  days, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  evacuation  of  large 
-quantities  of  fetid  pus  from  the  petrosa  and  the 
transverse  sinus  matters  were  very  much  in  statu 
■quo  and  the  aurist  decided  upon  emptying  the 
internal  jugular  vein  as  far  down  as  the  vena 
innominata :  this  was  done,  and  the  vein  was 
found  completely  blocked  by  purulent  thrombi. 
This  second  operation  also  brought  no  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  matters 
■daily  become  worse,  so  that  at  last  my  colleague 
the  specialist  held  out  no  hope  of  saving  the  child. 
He  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  "After  the  second 
operation  there  followed  for  weeks,  rigors,  ab- 
scess of  the  lung,  with  terribly  fetid  expectora- 
tion, and  abscess  of  the  liver,  perforating  ap- 
parently into  the  bowel." 

In  order  that  the  child  might  at  least  die  at 
home,  she  was  removed  from  the  clinic  ;  and  I  was 
summoned  on  December  6.  I  found  the  child  no 
longer  recognizable;  she  was  terribly  emaciated 
and  pale,  with  bluish  tint  of  lips.  In  the  sick 
room  there  was  a  penetrating  putrid  odor,  which 
made  it  impossibble  to  remain  without  open  win- 
clows  and  turpentine  sprayed  about  in  the  room. 
The  smell  arose  from  the  expectoration,  which 
was  still  very  copious.  On  examining  the  chest 
I  found  over  the  whole  of  the  left  lung,  front  and 
back,  loud  rales,  increasing  in  intensity  towards 
the  base,  allowing  one  to  hear  the  respiratorv 
murmur  above,  but  quite  overpowering  it  below. 
In  the  lower  part  there  was  also  diminished 
resonance.  Temperature  oscillated  daily  between 
.38.5°  and  390  C,  the  pulse  between  100  and  120. 
Appetite  was  nil,  but  there  was  constant  thirst. 
■She  was  quite  apathetic,  and  took  no  notice  of  my 
visits  or  examinations.     In  these  circumstances  I 


prescribed  the  most  nourishing  diet  possible,  with 
moderate  doses  of  >in>ng  wine  (Samos,  Tokay, 
and  Malaga)  ;  wet-packs  to  the  trunk  once  or 
twice  a  day;  and  lastly,  lachesis  6  in  v  at  first 
alone,  and  then,  after  a  few  days,  in  alternation 
with  pyrogenium  10,  each  twice  a  day. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  I  did  not  see  the 
patient  again  for  a  fortnight,  and  when  I  called, 
heard  to  my  great  astonishment  that  she  had  just 
gone  out.  My  surprise  was  even  greater  when, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  child  returned  with  fresh 
happy  face  and  full  round  cheeks.  On  examin- 
ing further  I  found  a  wonderful  change  in  her 
condition  ;  the  emaciation  had  disappeared,  and 
she  was  as  plump  as  before.  There  had  been  no 
fever  for  fourteen  days;  and  pulse  beat  80  in  the 
minute.  The  operation-wound  which  at  the  time 
of  my  last  visit  was  still  discharging  pus  freely, 
was  cicatrized.  Cough  and  expectoration  had 
ceased,  and  examination  of  the  lung  revealed  only 
a  small  strip  of  the  left  lower  lobe  where  there 
were  scanty  feeble  rales  but  no  dullness. 

The  remedies,  at  first  both,  and  latterly  only  the 
pyrogenium,  had  been  regularly  administered. 
The  appetite  had  gradually  returned  and  was  now 
quite  "famous." 

I  think  we  are  fully  entitled  to  attribute  this 
sudden  change  for  the  better  to  the  remedies 
exhibited,  especially  to  the  pyrogenium  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  we  need  not  undervalue  the  undoubted  help 
rendered  by  the  able  specialist  who  by  his  techni- 
cal skill  first  rendered  it  possible  to  save  the 
child's  life;  he  did  all  he  could.  The  rescue 
from  the  pyemic  condition,  however,  was  re- 
served for  homeopathy  ;  here  the  allopathic  treat- 
ment, if  indeed  one  can  speak  of  it  as  such, 
completely  failed.  The  operator's  instruments 
reached  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  disease- 
products  present  in  the  body,  whilst  our  remedies 
pervaded  the  whole  system,  and  helped  its  own 
defensive  organism  to  triumph  over  the  blood-in- 
toxication. 

The  happy  effects  of  pyrogenium  in  the  above 
case  led  me  to  experiment  with  it  in  the  following 
one : 

Case  II. — Frau  X.,  during  her  six  years  of 
married  life  had  had  erne  still-born  child,  and, 
later,  an  abortion  accompanied  by  severe  hemor- 
rhage, following  which  she  suddenly  sickened 
with  symptoms  of  severe  peritonitis  (rigors,  flut- 
tering pulse  of  130-140;  temperature  40.5%  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  abdomen  to  lightest  touch), 
the  first  and  most  acute  stage  of  which  was  over- 
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come  with  bryonia  3.  The  temperature  fell 
gradually  to  38.50  to  39°.  As  a  result  of  this 
first  attack  there  could  be  felt  in  Douglas's  pouch 
and  the  right  parametrium  an  abundant  doughy 
exudation  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  a  swell- 
ing of  the  left  ovary,  and  a  slight  (septic)  endo- 
carditis (mitral).  The  condition  remained  much 
the  same  for  some  weeks ;  about  six  weeks  from 
the  beginning  of  the  illness  unusually  severe  rheu- 
matic pain  in  the  right  sciatic  supervened,  accom- 
panied by  unconquerable  restlessness,  although 
Frau  X.  was  usually  most  patient ;  immediately 
afterwards  an  unusually  profuse  menorrhagia  oc- 
curred, with  evacuation  of  coagula  as  large  as  the 
hst  (the  menses  had  occurred  four  weeks  pre- 
viously, but  the  flow  was  of  the  very  slightest  and 
lasted  a  few  hours  only). 

I  now  gave  pyrogen.  10  gtt.  v  morning  and 
evening,  and  obtained  not  only  a  speedy  fall  of 
temperature  to  normal  and  of  pulse-rate  to  80,  but 
a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pelvic  exudate  from 
the  size  of  a  child's  head  to  that  of  a  small  apple, 
all  in  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  without  re- 
sorting to  any  remedy  other  than  the  pyrogen 
(with  the  exception  of  hydropathic  compresses, 
which  latter  could  hardly  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time). 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  in  pyrogen,  an 
isopathic  remedy,  a  most  valuable  weapon  against 
severe  sepsis,  either  in  the  shape  of  pure  septi- 
cemia and  sapremia  or  of  sepsis  complicating 
other  severe  ailments,  such  as  typhoid,  phthisis  in 
its  later  stages,  gonorrheal  metritis,  and  pelvi- 
peritonitis, etc.  The  action  in  both  my  cases  was 
so  striking  that  the  successful  effects  of  pyrogen 
could  not  be  held  in  doubt  Perhaps  my  short 
communication  may  lead  other  colleagues  to  pub- 
lish their  experiences  with  the  above  remedy. 
♦      ♦ 

"Poisoning  by    Rhus    Toxicodendron    and  Rhus 
Radicans." 

Under  this  caption  we  find  an  interesting  paper 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  McKee  of  Cincinnati  in  the  Pacific 
Medical  Journal.     He  savs  : 

"Rhus  toxicodendron  is  known  as  poison-ivy  or 
poison-oak.  Poison-ivy  has  but  three  leaflets. 
Virginia  creeper  and  American  ivy,  with  which  it 
is  frequently  confused,  have  five.  There  are 
about  fifty  varieties  of  poisonous  plants  in 
America,  but  there  is  no  general  rule  by  which  all 
may  be  recognized.  The  characteristics  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  accompany  poison- 


ous plants  are  the  peculiar  lurid  purple  color  seen 
on  the  stems  of  the  castor-oil,  conium,  cicuta, 
pokeberry  and  dogbane.  A  narcotic  odor  is  com- 
mon to  many  but  not  all.  An  acrid  taste  is 
probably  the  most  common  and  best  safeguard 
we  possess.  Milky-juiced  plants  may  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  .  .  .  Rhus  radicans  has  been 
termed  the  poison-ivy  and  rhus  diversiloba  the 
poison-oak.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  botanists  as  to  whether  Linne's 
rhus  toxicodendron  is  identical  with  his  rhus 
radicans. 

"While  visiting-  the  Santa  Cruz  grove  of  big 
trees,  in  California,  in  1897,  I  contracted  poison- 
ing from  poison-oak.  It  came  out  beautifully  in 
San  Francisco  and  caused  me  much  misery  while 
going  through  the  hot  Sacramento  valley.  My 
first  relief  was  from  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the 
Soda  springs  of  Mt.  Shasta.  At  Portland,  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  phenol  gave  some  relief.  A 
plunge  and  a  swim  in  the  hot  lake  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  resulted  in  com- 
plete and  permanent  relief.  The  waters  of  these- 
hot  springs  are  impregnated  with  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  did  the  work.  This  case  is  note- 
worthy principally  from  the  novelty  and  variety 
of  its  treatment. 

"Last  summer,  I  was  called  one  night  to  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati,  called  Sedamsville,  (accent 
on  the  second  syllable).  Returning  through  a 
yard,  I  ran  into  a  fine  specimen  of  the  rhus  diver- 
siloba, catching  hold  of  it  with  my  hands.  The 
next  morning  the  eruption  appeared,  and  the 
second  morning  both  my  eyes  disappeared.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  my  body,  everywhere  my 
hands  had  touched  me  in  the  agony  of  itching 
during  the  night,  were  the  little  double  blisters- 
burning  like  fire.  I  had  no  rest,  except  under 
drugs,  for  a  week,  and  not  much  for  three  weks. 
The  relentless  burning  and  itching  put  me  about, 
as  near  the  crazy  line  as  I  care  to  get.  My  hands- 
seemed  poison,  and  everywhere  they  touched  me 
the  disease  was  spread  or  aggravated.  Weak 
phenol  lotions  and  salves  gave  temporary  relief, 
as  did  also  solutions  of  borax.  Lotio  plumbi  et 
opii  gave  mure  relief  than  anything  thus  far. 
Powdering  the  whole  body  with  rice  powder  gave 
more  relief  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it,, 
and  lasted  for  five  or  six  hours.  .  .  .  Frantic 
efforts  to  get  the  poison  off  the  hands  developed 
the  fact  that  a  heavy  lather  of  soap  gave  partial 
relief,  and  the  more  ordinary  the  soap  the  more- 
extraordinary  the  relief.     Alcohol  gave  ease,  but 
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the  usual  strength  was  too  strong  and  but  added 
fuel  to  the  fire.  I  found  the  following  the  most 
useful  in  stopping  the  burning  and  itching  and 
•checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  : 

1^    Alcohol 5300 

Aquse  destillatse 47-00 

Plumbi  acetatis,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  solut.  sat. 
M.     Apply. 

"This  would  give  relief  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  .  .  .  Were  I  poisoned  again  I  would  as 
soon  as  possible  wash  my  hands  repeatedly  in  the 
alcohol  dilutum  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison.  If  I  reached  the  alcohol 
within  an  hour  or  two  I  think  the  disease  would  be 
stopped.  .  .  . 

"The  nervous  symptoms  formed  a  very  distress- 
ing part  of  the  disease.  For  a  couple  of  weeks 
seeing  one  patient  would  put  me  to  bed  exhausted. 
Making  out  a  bill  would  have  the  same  effect.  I 
would  go  to  sleep  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  a 
street  car.  I  could  hardly  write  my  name  or 
think.  I  found  great  relief  in  tumbling  into  bed 
after  every  effort  and  became  very  expert  at 
it.  .  .  . 

"The  greater  part  of  my  skin  exfoliated,  and 
the  new  skin,  especially  on  the  ears,  was  for  some 
weeks  very  tender  and  sensitive,  itching  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  though  nothing  was  visible 
to  cause  the  itching.  Flannel  or  wool  next  the 
skin  was  excessively  irritating.  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  anoint  the  newly-forming  epidermis  fre- 
quently with  olive  oil  or  mixtures  containing 
adeps  lanum  to  aid  in  its  growth  and  to  protect  it 
from  irritation. 

"Legal  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this 
trouble  by  the  eradication  of  the  plants  should  be 
taken,  especially  in  thickly  settled  communities. 
Immune  persons,  of  whom  there  are  many,  should 
be  employed  to  complete  this  destruction.  This 
can  be  done  mechanically  by  uprooting,  or  better, 
by  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  c.  c.  to  the 
stems  every  two  weeks  till  the  plants  are  killed. 
The  brush  should  not  be  left  on  the  ground  nor 
the  wood  used  as  fuel,  for  the  poison  is  found  in 
the  wood  long  after  dead  and  even  in  the  smoke. 
Indeed  there  are  persons  who  cannot  pass  to  the 
windward  of  these  bushes  without  suffering  from 
their  venom.  Others  can  handle  them  with  im- 
punity and  even  inject  the  poison  under  the  skin 
without  suffering  and  inconvenience.  It  is  possi- 
ble, though  not  probable,  to  transfer  the  poison 
by  the  clothes  or  towels  of  persons  affected  or 
handling  the  plants.  Immunes  when  handling  the 
plants  should  wash  with  alcohol  to  avoid  carrying 
it  to  others. 

"I  claimed  and  obtained  accident  insurance. 
Surely  I  did  not  run  into  that  bush  on  purpose." 


THE   PLAINT 

OF   THE 

HOiME-MADE  MAN. 

I  wish  I  was  a  self-made  man ! 

I'm  sure  it  would  feel  good 

To  know  that  I  had  clone  the  job, 

And  done  it  as  I  should. 

That  chesty  feeling's  not  for  me, 

Alas  and  then  alack ! 

My  parents  made  me  what  I  am, 

And  I  can't  take  it  back ! 

No  credit  can  I  claim  at  all ; 

I  had  to  go  to  school, 

I  had  good  clothes  I  had  to  wear, 

I  couldn't  be  a  fool ! 

The  plans  I  should  have  made  myself 

Were  all  laid  out  for  me — 

Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 

A  home-made  man  to  be  ! 

I  am  no  hero  in  this  world, 
Nor  can  be  in  the  next, 
My  life  has  always  been  so  smooth, 
By  no  real  problems  vexed. 
My  father  was  too  good  to  me ; 
I  ne'er  can  hope  for  fame, 
I  shine  but  by  reflected  light, 
And  not  by  my  own  flame. 

I  had  too  good  a  home  to  make 

A  great  man  out  of  me ; 

I  ne'er  can  tell  my  past  with  pride, 

So  all  the  world  can  see. 

A  common  nine-spot  I  must  be, 

A  chump,  an  "also  ran"; 

Through  all  my  life  I'll  still  remain 

A  strictly  home-made  man. 

Alas,  alack,  and  still  alas, 

How  sad  must  be  my  lot ! 

My  father  coolly  left  to  me 

The  onlv  brains  I've  got. 

A  home-made  man  I'll  always  be, 

And  when,  at  last,  I  die, 

'Twill  be  unhonored  and  unsung — 

I'm  not  self-made,  not  I! 

—Harvey  B.  Dale,  M.  D. 
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Gallstones 

And  Their  Surgical  Treatment. 

Although  Dr.  Moynihan  the  author  of  this  book 
was  so  long  associated  with  Mayo  Robson,  the 
pioneer  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  and  assisted  in 
the  production  of  his  book  on  this  subject,  he  by 
no  means  slavishly  follows  him  or  adopts  his 
opinions  or  methods  in  various  matters  of  detail. 
He  is  one  of  the  extreme  ritualists  of  the  aseptic 
school,  and  so  takes  more  than  ordinary  precau- 
tions to  endeavor  to  exclude  micro-organisms 
from  his  wounds.  He  always  wears  gloves  when 
he  operates  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  always  washes 
his  hands  in  running  sterile  water  for  fifteen 
minutes;  after  this  the  hands  and  nails  are 
scrubbed  with  sterile  gauze;  after  this  alcohol  in 
some  form  is  used.  Very  exact  details  are  given 
as  to  the  right  method  for  putting  on  the  gloves. 
"The  outside  of  the  glove  (even  after  all  this 
washing)  should  never  be  touched  with  the  op- 
posite hand, which,  though  scrupulously  prepared, 
should  he  considered,  as  it  doubtless  is,  capable 
of  infecting  the  glove  if  friction  be  used."  He 
performs  cholecystectomy  much  more  frequently 


than  he  did  formerh 


"The  removal  of  the  gall- 


bladder in  cases  judiciously  selected  does  cer- 
tainly not  involve  a  greater  risk  than  the  operation 
of  cholecystotomy.  I  have,  in  fact,  in  several 
cases  been  convinced  that  the  removal  of  the  gall- 
bladder made  the  operation  simpler  and  shorter 
than  it  would  have  been  if  a  multitude  of  small 
stones  had  been  removed.  .  .  .  During  the  last 
three  years  I  have  inclined  more  and  more  to  the 
performance  of  cholecystectomy,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  and  some  trepidation  which  experience 
has  removed,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  advocate 
the  frequent,  though  certainly  not  the  invariable, 
adoption  of  this  operation  in  preference  to  chole- 
cystotomy." 

The   Principles 
of  Heredity. 

For  a  time  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's 
"(  trigin  of  Species"  practical  biology  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  and  biological  philosophers  took 
the  field.  Book  after  book  upon  speculative  bi- 
ology appeared,  some  valuable  in  opening  up  the 
subject   of  evolution,  and  main-   interesting;  but 


speculative  biology  is  no  longer  the  fashion,. 
Practicality  has  again  become  dominant,  and' 
heredity,  variation,  and  their  concomitants  are  re- 
search subjects. 

Dr.  Archdall  Reid's  book  on  "Heredity"  has. 
therefore  appeared  at  a  bad  time.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  theorist  and  a  trained  debater,  and  is  not 
founded  upon  any  practical  research  such  as  most 
biological  essays  at  the  present  day  claim  as  justi- 
fication for  their  appearance. 

The  title  of  the  hook  might  lead  one  to  expect 
a  general  review  of  our  knowledge  of  heredity 
up  to  date,  and  in  that  respect  the  title  is  partly 
misleading.     The  earlier  part   of  the  book  deals 
generally   with   the   subject,   but   "A   Theory   of 
Heredity"  would  probably  have  been  a  more  fit- 
ting title.     Dr.  Reid  starts  his  preface  by  saying 
that    there   is   a   good    deal   that    is   new    in   the 
volume,   yet   there   appears  to  be   very   few   new 
facts.     The  main  thesis  seems  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion to  civilization,  the  only  new  aspect  of  evolu- 
tion  living  the  part   played  by  biparental   repro- 
duction.    The  argument  is   in  many   parts  new. 
and  Dr.   Reid  is  an   excellent  advocate,  but  the 
facts  upon  which  the  arguments  are  based  are, 
in  the  more  general  part  of  the  book,  mostly  very 
old,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  references  being 
to  Darwin's  '"Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti- 
cation."    This   to   some   extent   shows  the   small 
ami  unit  of  work  which  has  been  done  since  Dar- 
win's time  upon  the  problem  of  heredity,  but  it 
would  not  be  altogether  fair  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress of  research  by  the  references  contained,  be- 
cause Dr.  Reid  has  not  always  exhausted  his  sub- 
ject.     For  instance,  discontinuous  variation  or  De 
Vries's  mutation  theory  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  the  line  of  work  included  under  the  name 
"Mendelism"  is  not  considered  of  first  importance- 
in  a  book  dealing  with  the  principles  of  heredity. 
In  biparental  reproduction-,  when  one  of  a  pair  of 
characters  appears  in  the  first  generation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  and  in  the  second  genera- 
tion the  other  character  reappears,  Dr.  Reid  re- 
fers to  this  latter  character  as  being  "dormant  or 
latent"  in  the  first  generation,  although  the  Men- 
delian  terms  "dominant"  and  "recessive"  for  such 
a  pair  of  characters  are  well  known.     He  does, 
indeed,  refer  to  Mendelism  in  a  note  on  p.  74,  but 
his  words  clearly  show  that,  as  far  as  the  main 
problem    of   heredity   is   Concerned,   the   work   of 
Mendel  and  his  followers  is,  in  his  opinion,  only 
1  f  seci  'Hilary  imp<  irtarrces. 
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Dr.  Reid  occasionally  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
show  that  some  disproved  ideas  would  not  have 
affected  his  argument  had  they  been  true,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  discusses  maternal  impressions 
and  telegony;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  often 
very  dogmatic  in  his  method  of  treatment. 

The  first  chapter  is  upon  theories  of  heredity, 
and  we  are  given  definitions  of  "inborn"  and  "ac- 
quired characters.  Dr.  Reid  is  particularly  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes  of 
characters,  but  later  himself  falls  into  the  mistake 
of  confounding  them.  For  instance,  he  considers 
that  "an  increased  or  decreased  thickness  or  hairi- 
ness of  the  skin,  a  larger  nose,  a  smaller  mouth, 
a  stronger  heart,  a  weaker  digestion,  a  broader 
foot,  a  narrower  hand,  a  keener  sight,  a  duller 
hearing,  and  so  forth"  are  inborn  characters  (  p. 
6),  although  he  quite  recognizes  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  heredity,  the  episode  of  birth  is 
of  no  importance,  since  characters  may  be  ac- 
quired in  utero  (p.  7).  Again,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  differences  between  mem- 
bers of  a  litter  of  pigs,  kittens,  or  puppies  can 
be  due  to  the  transmission  of  acquirements,  "for 
in  that  case,  since  the  sperms  and  ova  were  all 
under  practically  identical  conditions,  every  suck- 
ling, kitten,  or  puppy  would  inherit  (  sic  )  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  same  acquirements,  and  therefore 
would  be  all  much  alike"  (p.  11).  There  is  no 
known  measure  of  the  effect  of  environment  upon 
organisms;  and,  seeing  that  no  two  bodies  can 
occupy  the  same  space,  the  several  offspring  in 
utero  at  least  occupy  different  positions,  and  may 
well  be  subjected  to  differences  of  pressure,  nour- 
ishment, etc. 

We  are  here  upon  the  verge  of  debatable 
ground.  Dr.  Reid  apparently  recognizes  an  in- 
herent capacity  for  variation  merely  kept  within 
bounds  by  natural  selection,  but  it  is  possible  to 
look  upon  evolution  by  natural  selection  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  We  all  recognize  that 
change  of  environment  causes,  or  tends  to  cause, 
variations  to  appear.  This  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways — either  by  saying  that  the  inherent  vari- 
ability of  the  organism,  released  in  certain  direc- 
tions from  the  eliminating'  process  of  natural 
selection,  has  freer  play,  or  that  the  change  of 
environment  has  interfered  with  the  tendency  of 
heredity  which  is  always  striving  to  make  the 
offspring  resemble  the  parent.  Thus  we  can  look 
upon  variation  as  being  due  to  the  inability  of 
heredity  to  compel  the  offspring  to  resemble  its 
parent  "because  of  the  interference  of  the  environ- 
ment. Rut  it  is  also  to  be  accounted  for — accord- 
ing to  Weismann  and  many  others — bv  the  compe- 
tition between  two  heredities  in  biparental  re- 
production, that  of  the  male  ancestry  with  that 
of  the  female  ancestry,  the  result  being  a  com- 
promise, so  that  neither  the  likeness  to  the  male 
parent  nor  to  the  female  parent  is  carried  to  the 
extreme.  Upon  this  mixing  of  the  heredities  of 
two  parents,  amphimixis,  Weismann  believes  that 
evolution  chiefly  depends  for  obtaining  variations 


upon  which  natural  selection  can  operate;  but  Dr. 
Reid  holds  a  different  view.  He  believes  in  the 
tendency  of  like  to  produce  like,  and  that  ever) 
stage  in  the  parent  is  recapitulated  in  the  off- 
spring; this  leads  him  to  resuscitate  what  is  now' 
a  rather  out-of-date  theory,  that  the  development 
ni  the  individual  repeats  the  life-history  of  the 
race,  the  tendency  nowadays  being  against  seeing 
in  the  ontogeny  any  direct  evidence  as  to  phy- 
logeny.  He  follows  up  this  principle  of  recapitu- 
lation, which,  as  he  says,  is  the  crux  of  his  the  n'\ , 
by  describing  biparental  reproduction,  not  as  the 
chief  factor  in  producing  progressive  variation, 
but  as  the  means  by  which  progressive  variation 
is  controlled.  He  says:  "Nothing  in  Nature  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  function  of  the  bi- 
parental reproduction  is  to  produce  regressive 
variation  ;  and  nothing  in  science  is  more  remark- 
able than  that,  in  spite  of  plain,  abundant,  and 
conclusive  evidence,  it  should  so  long  have  been 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  progressive  variations" 
(p.  j^).  Later  on  he  says:  "Biparental  repro- 
duction, indeed,  is  only  another  name  for  bipar- 
ental selection.  It  is  almost  as  important  a  factor 
in  evolution  as  natural  selection"  (  p.  85  ). 

This  will  serve  to  show  the  chief  novelty  of 
Dr.  Reid's  amendment  of  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion, and  in  it  he  appears  to  fall  foul  of  much 
of  the  experimental  heredity  of  the  last  few 
years. 

When  we  come  to  the  chapter  upon  "acquired 
immunity"  we  are  on  the  outskirts  of  medicine, 
and  Dr.  Reid  shows  a  grasp  of  the  subject  not 
quite  so  apparent  in  the  earlier  chapters.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  excellent  reading,  and  is  well 
worked  out,  the  main  idea  all  through  being  to 
show  the  action  of  natural  selection  in  connection 
with  man,  his  institutions,  and  his  ailments.  (  >ur 
author  points  out,  for  instance,  that  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  drink  problem  must  come  from  elimi- 
nation, not  of  drink,  but  of  the  drunkard,  and 
that  the  growing  disproportion  between  the  size 
of  the  child's  head  and  the  maternal  pelvis  is  due 
to  the  preservation,  among  civilized  races,  of 
women  wdio  should  be  eliminated  by  natural  selec- 
tion. Narrow-hipped  women  and  large-headed 
children  have  long  been  eliminated  among  savage 
races,  and  are  consequently  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  the  preservation  of  such  women  and  children 
among  civilized  races  is  tending  to  make  parturi- 
tion become  more  and  more  difficult.  These  are 
not  very  hopeful  conclusions,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
time  that  they  should  be  recognized. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  author  that  the  main 
facts  and  conclusions  of  heredity  should  be 
taught,  we  venture  to  think  there  might  be 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  the  main  facts  and 
conclusions  arc.  Biologists  are  not  at  one  upon 
the  question  of  heredity,  and  the  various  sects,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  have  each  sound  reasons 
for  holding  their  opinions.  Hereditv  is  rather  a 
subject  for  the  laboratory  and  the  breeding  pen 
than  for  the  school  and  college. 
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Professional  Pay. 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  best 
ability  should  be  attracted  to  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  law;  but  unless  these  professions 
offer  pecuniary  rewards  of  some  magnitude,  am- 
bitious men  of  brains  will  avoid  them.  .  .  .  But  if 
physicians  and  lawyers  are  not  to  be  remunerated 
according  to  the  results  achieved  by  their  skill ; 
if  they  are  to  be  timed  and  held  down  to-day's 
wages,  the  quality  of  the  practitioners  will  soon 
deteriorate  and  the  public  will  be  the  loser. 

"As  things  are,  there  is  no  'big  money'  in  the 
professions,  except  for  a  lucky  few.  The  huge 
fortunes  arise  out  of  trade.  J.  Ogden  Armour 
makes  twenty  millions  or  more  in  a  year  out  of 
the  beef  trust,  the  private  car  business  and  kin- 
dred industries,  and  a  few  people  denounce  him 
for  a  robber;  but  when  it  is  reported  that  Dr. 
Lorenz,  a  surgeon  of  international  fame,  charged 
Mr.  Armour  a  modest  $100,000  for  a  difficult, 
delicate  and  almost  unprecedented  operation  per- 
formed on  Mr.  Armour's  daughter  there  is  a  vast 
hullaballoo  in  the  press,  and  much  cheap  face- 
tiousness  at  his  expense,  and  Dr.  Lorenz  is  driven 
to  disclose  the  fact  that  his  fee  was  less  than  a 
beggarly  $10,000.  Had  he  charged  a  million  he 
would  have  been  justified,  for  he  would  have 
earned  the  money  more  hardy  than  Mr.  Armour 
earned  it." — Medical  Record. 

This  is  very  ably  put.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our 
pulpits  go  begging  for  good,  sincere,  honest,  elo- 
quent, religious  men?  Eliminate  the  few  re- 
maining of  the  elders  who  are  still  content  to 
preach  on  the  old  idea  of  a  "call  to  preach,"  and 
note  how  few  pulpits  are  filled  with  learned  men. 
Where  do  we  find  the  Beechers,  Collyers,  Tal- 
mages,  Spurgeons,  Punshons,  to-day?  What 
has  happened?  The  incentive  for  the  young  man 
of  parts  to  engage  in  theological  studies  is  so 
meager,  and  the  promises  of  reputation,  honor, 
and  emoluments  in  Commerce  and  Science  are  so 
great,  that  the  pulpit  cannot  secure  its  pro  rata  of 
college  men.  A  pulpit  that  does  not  pay  on  an 
average  fifteen  hundred  a  year  is  not  sufficiently 
attractive.  And  so  mediocre  men  fill  them.  And 
the  same  will  come  to  medicine  if  some  deter- 
mined and  concerted  effort  be  not  made  to  restore 


it  to  a  gentlemanly  occupation.  It  has  fallen 
away  from  its  pristine  honorable  station  and  be- 
come a  mere  commercial  trade.  It  has  its  mere 
wages,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  fails  to 
stand  by ;  it  goes  out  of  its  way  to  capture  cases ; 
and  it  does  not  always  hesitate  to  decry  the  value 
of  a  brother's  service.  Instead  of  speaking 
praisefully  of  a  brother  for  exacting  $1000  for 
a  fee  from  a  wealthy  patient,  it  may  array  itself 
against  him.  As  the  Medical  Record  says,  if  we 
want  the  best  talent  to  engage  in  medicine  and 
law,  the  populace  must  encourage  it  by  paying  a 
proper  price  for  such  service. 

Only  recently  we  heard  of  two  prominent  sur- 
geons in  Cleveland,  busy  men,  too,  who  did  ap- 
pendectomy for  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars  per. 
The  only  purpose  in  such  conduct  could  be  to  de- 
prive some  brother  professional  of  the  case. 
Aside  from  being  contemptible  in  the  extreme,  it 
is  exceedingly  bad  business.  It  will  discourage 
other  good  men  from  joining  the  profession;  just 
as  the  poorly  paid  pulpits  are  asking  for  proper 
"supplies." 

♦     ♦ 

Give  the  Indicated  Remedy. 

Dr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  his  clear  and  lucid  paper 
on  "The  Treatment  of  Pneumonia"  which  appears 
in  the  current  Critique,  refers  to  an  incident  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  Hering,  in  which 
the  latter  told  Cowperthwaite  "that  mercurius  was 
never  successful  in  pneumonia."  "I  did  not  for- 
get it,"  continues  Cowperthwaite. 

"Soon  after  graduation,  about  thirty-six  years 
ago,  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Bacmeister,  of  Toulon, 
had  pneumonia,  and  as  I  was  located  near,  I  took 
charge  of  the  case.  The  symptoms  all  called  for 
mercurius,  but  I  would  not  give  it.  The  patient 
kept  getting  worse  until  finally  Dr.  Shipman  of 
Chicago  was  called  in  consultation.  He,  without 
knowing  my  frame  of  mind,  advised  mercurius. 
'But,'  I  said,  'Dr.  Shipman,  Dr.  Hering  says  mer- 
curius should  not  be  given  in  pneumonia.'  I  re- 
ceived a  lecture  right  then  and  there  that  I  have 
never  forgotten.  Mercurius  was  prescribed  and 
within  a  few  hours  the  patient  was  much  better 
and  made  a  rapid  convalescence.  Give  the  indi- 
cated remedy." 
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This  gives  us  great  satisfaction,  especially  com- 
ing from  so  prominent  a  homeopath  as  Dr. 
Cowperthwaite.  We,  too,  were  taught  that  cer- 
tain remedies  must  not  be  given,  i.  e.,  ferrum  in 
consumption,  and  in  syphilis ;  sulphur  in  some 
other  conditions.  And  we  tried  to  teach  this 
exclusion  in  our  earlier  lectures.  But  it  was  a 
half-hearted  performance;  for,  as  we  reasoned, 
if  a  remedy  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  symp- 
toms, how  could  it  be  possible  to  use  another 
remedy  ?  ( Read  what  Dunham  said  in  his  lecture 
on  Lachesis.)  We  believe  these  exclusions  grew 
out  of  the  Chronic  Disease  philosophy — and 
several  other  theories  arose  from  that  philosophy 
which  have  caused  much  confusion  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  ranks  of  practical  homeopaths — and 
were  not  received  very  gladly  by  the  old-style 
homeopaths.  So  in  our  later  practice  and  teach- 
ings we  have  ignored  these  exclusions  and  placed 
ourself  "pat"  on  the  original  doctrine  "Give  the 
Indicated  Remedy."  We  thank  Dr.  Cowper- 
thwaite for  bringing  the  incident  before  the  pro- 
fession. 


An  Unconscious  Proving. 


In  discussing  the  American  discovery  of  chloro- 
form *  by  Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie  in  183 1  and  re- 
ported in  the  October  number,  1831,  of  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  quoted : 

"During  the  last  six  months  a  great  number 
of  persons  have  drunk  of  the  solution  of  chloric 
ether  in  my  laboratory,  not  only  very  freely,  but 
frequently  to  the  point  of  intoxication ;  and  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  it  has  appeared  to  be 
singularly  grateful,  both  to  the  palate  and 
stomach,  producing  promptly  a  lively  flow  of 
animal  spirit  and  consequent  loquacity,  and  leav- 
ing after  its  operation,  little  of  that  depression 
consequent  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  free 
use  of  the  article  has  been  permitted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  it  in  full  doses  on  the 
healthy  subject;  and  thus  to  discover  as  far  as 
such  trials  would  do,  its  probable  value  as  a  medi- 
cine. From  the  invariably  agreeable  effect  of  it 
on  persons  in  health,  and  the  deliciousness  of  its 
flavor,  it  would  seem  to  promise  much  as  a  safe, 
quick,  energetic  stimulus." 

Isn't,  or  wasn't,  that  a  good  instance  of  the 
homeopathic  proving  of  chloroform  ? 

*  The  Cleveland  Medical  Journal,  February,  1906. 


Accidental  Homeopathy. 

"Another  important  reason  for  many  of  the 
incomplete  and  contradictory  statements  in  con- 
nection with  most  drugs,  and  especially  when  the 
deductions  are  based  upon  clinical  evidence — is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  frequently  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  when  two  or  more  drugs  of  a 
similar,  and  sometimes  even  of  a  dissimilar, 
character  are  simultaneously  administered.  As  a 
natural  sequence,  the  evidence  is  worthless,  for 
under  such  circumstances  no  human  mind  is  able 
to  decide  to  which  drug  justly  belongs  the  credit, 
nor  how  much  the  action  of  one  drug  alters  or 
modifies  that  of  another.  The  correct  and  sure 
way  to  develop  clinical  deductions  of  real  value 
is  to  administer  one  drug  at  a  time  to  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  similar  character,  and  under 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions.  Then 
the  drug  under  study  should  be  continued  in  in- 
creasing doses  for  a  period  long  enough  to  make 
certain  that  the  system  has  been  fully  brought 
under  its  influence,  and  that  the  physiological 
limit  has  been  reached  and  exceeded." 

What  is  peculiar  about  the  above?  Is  it  not 
taken  from  some  work  on  homeopathic  provings  ? 
Nay,  nay.  It  is  a  paragraph  from  a  post-gradu- 
ate lecture  by  Wm  Henry  Porter,  M.  D.,  in  the 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  of  some  years  since.  Yet  if  some  one 
had  pointed  out  to  him  the  peculiar  similarity  to 
a  homeopathic  landmark  we  suppose  he  would 
instantly  have  repudiated  the  suggestion. 
♦     «■ 

Gelsemium,  Succinctly  Stated. 

A  German  physician  (Leipzig)  who  is  quoted 
by  the  N.  A.  Jour.  Homeopathy,  sums  up  as  of 
greatest  practical  importance  the  following  in- 
dications for  gelsemium : 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  eyelid  (sinking  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid). 

2.  Diplopia,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes  (both  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  nervus 
oculo-motorius). 

3.  Paralysis  after  diphtheria. 

4.  Paralysis  of  the  vocal  ligaments  (paralysis 
of  the  nervus  laryngeus  infer). 

5.  Difficulty  in  deglutition  (paralysis  of  the 
rami  pharyngei  of  the  nervus  vagus). 

6.  Headache,  extending  from  the  neck  over  the 
head  into  the  eye  (similar  to  that  of  cimicifuga), 
at  times  megrim. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  or- 
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gans ;  impotence,  incipient  gonorrhea,  rigidity  of 
os  uteri  during  parturition,  menstrual  troubles. 

8.  Professional  ailments  (professional  neu- 
roses) (cramps  from  writing  and  from  playing 
the  violin). 

+     ♦ 

A  Voluntary  but  Violent  Proving  of  Apis  Mel. 

A  newspaper  correspondent  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  tells  of  a  thrifty  truck  farmer  named  Carl 
Aprogie,  who,  suffering  with  rheumatism,  con- 
cluded to  try  the  bee-sting  cure.  The  nearest 
bee  hives  were  some  miles  distant  at  Mr.  Zach- 
aria's  who  was  willing  to  have  his  bees  sting 
Aprogie,  but  was  not  willing  to  have  him  go 
entirely  without  clothing.  Aprogie,  who  does  not 
believe  in  homeopathy,  finally  agreed  to  wear  a 
shirt  reaching  a  part  of  the  way  to  his  knees. 
After  reaching  the  Zacharia  farm  the  rheumatic 
then  hobbled  with  his  two  sticks  to  the  bee  hives. 
Some  bees  came  out,  buzzed  about,  looked  curi- 
ously at  the  intruder  and  performed  incantations, 
but  would  not  sting  him.  Aprogie  was  disap- 
pointed. He  went  closer  to  the  bee  hives  and 
mingled  right  with  the  bees,  but  they  would  not 
sting  him.  They  did  not  seem  to  like  that  kind  of 
rheumatism.  Finally  Aprogie  got  mad.  The 
idea  of  having  come  all  that  distance  to  get  the 
bee-sting  cure  and  being  refused  infuriated 
him;  so  he  proceeded  to  molest  the  bees  in  their 
hives.  He  assaulted  a  hive  with  his  cane  and 
overturned  it.  Then  he  upset  two  or  three  more 
hives,  bringing  the  bees  to  their  senses.  They,  in 
turn,  got  mad.  They  assaulted  Aprogie,  who 
could  neither  leave  his  rheumatism  on  the  scene 
of  conflict  nor  get  away  with  it.  His  lone  shirt 
protected  him  not.  The  bees  stung  his  equator, 
his  tropics,  his  north  pole  and  his  south  pole,  his 
diameter  and  his  circumference,  his  zenith  and 
his  nadir,  his  apogee  and  his  perigee.  Some  of 
them  left  their  stings  sticking  in  his  rheumatism, 
so  that  he  looked  porcupiny.  Then  Mr.  Zacharia 
had  one  of  his  men  throw  a  long  lasso  over  one 
of  A's  feet,  and  by  the  help  of  a  yoke  of  oxen 
drew  him  away  from  the  apiary. 

"Mr.  Aprogie  does  not  know  whether  or  not  his 
rheumatism  is  cured.  He  is  now  Irving  his  best 
to  get  well  of  the  remedy." 


Lycopodium  has  a  hacking  cough  from  putting 
tongue  out   for  inspection. 

In  convulsions  put  patient  on  left  side. 

C.  V.  A.  C.  for  Asiatic  cholera.  Camphor, 
veratrum,  arsenic,  and  cuprum. 


Stratagem  of  Mckinley. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley  had  begun  the  practice  of  law  he  distinguished 
himself  in  a  humorous  fashion  in  one  of  his  first 
successful  cases. 

As  often  happens  in  court,  the  humor  was  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  but  for  serious 
purposes. 

The  case  was  brought  against  a  surgeon  whom 
the  plaintiff  charged  with  having  set  his  leg  so 
badly  that  it  was  bowed.  McKinley  defended  the 
surgeon,  and  found  himself  pitted  against  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  American  bar. 

The  latter  brought  his  client  into  court  and 
made  him  expose  the  injured  limb  to  the  jury.  It 
was  very  crooked,  and  the  case  looked  bad  for 
the  surgeon.  But  McKinley  had  both  his  eyes 
open  as  usual,  and  fixed  them  keenly  on  the  man's 
other  leg.  As  soon  as  the  plaintiff  was  under 
cross-examination  by  him  he  asked  that  the  other 
leg  should  also  be  bared. 

The  plaintiff  and  his  counsel  objected  vigor- 
ously, but  unavailing.  Then  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff's  second  leg  was  still  more  crooked  than 
that  which  the  surgeon  had  set. 

"My  client  seems  to  have  done  better  by  this 
man  than  nature  herself  did,"  said  McKinley. 
"and  I  move  that  the  case  be  dismissed,  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  have  the 
other  leg  broken  and  then  set  by  the  surgeon  who 
set  the  first  one." 

♦     ♦ 

M.  Doyen's  Experiences  as  a  Patient. 

Readers  of  "Barnaby  Rudge"  will  remember 
the  terror  shown  by  Dennis,  who  had  "worked 
off"  so  many,  when  the  rope  was  round  his  own 
neck,  and  the  jeer  of  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
"See  the  hangman  when  it  comes  home  to  him !" 
We  do  not  wish  to  apply  this  as  a  parable  to  mem- 
bers of  our  own  craft,  but  our  poor  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should 
feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  case  of  a  famous 
surgeon  whose  victories  over  disease  have  won 
for  him  innumerable  triumphs,  when  he  himself 
comes  under  the  knife  for  the  very  disease  which 
he  has  so  often  conquered.  Besides,  the  record 
of  a  medical  practitioner's  experience  as  a  patient 
should  have  a  special  value  as  coming  from  a 
trained  observer  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
case.  M.  Doyen,  whose  surgical  skill  is  known 
to  all  men  who  read  the  newspapers,  has  lately 
been  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  and  naturally, 
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as  soon  as  lie  was  able  to  receive  visitors,  he  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  interview  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Echo  de  Paris.     The  representative 
of  that  journal  found  the  illustrious  patient  seated 
in  an  armchair,  near  which  was  a  table  heaped 
with  letters  and  telegrams  from  anxious  admirers. 
M.  Doyen  told  his  visitor  that  as  soon  as  the  diag- 
nosis was  made  he  sent  for  his  former  pupil  Dr. 
Rousselle,  of  Rheims,  whom  he  asked  to  operate 
at   once.     M.    Doyen    himself   saw    that    all    the 
preparations  were  complete,  and  he  himself  ad- 
ministered the  anesthetic.    He  used  ethyl  chloride, 
and  in  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  when  he  felt  himself 
"going,"  he  gave  the  word  to  the  surgeon.     M. 
Doyen,  indeed,  admits  that  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
form were  administered  to  him  afterwards,  but 
virtually  he  would  seem  to  have  done  everything 
himself  except  the  actual  operation.    When  he  re- 
covered consciousness  he  insisted  on  examining 
his  appendix  in  a  bottle — a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
professional  instinct,  strong  in  what  may  be  called 
adverse  circumstances.     It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  M.  Doyen  suffered  no  pain  after  the  opera- 
tion, only  a  little  smarting  in  the  wound.     His 
experiences  as  a  patient  are  after  all  very  much 
like  those  cf  ordinary  people.     The  chief  point 
of  interest  is  the  fact  that  he,  the  hero  of  so  many 
a  bloody  battle  against  disease,  the  separator  of 
united  twins,  the  gelder  of  lions — the  king  of  sur- 
geons operating  on  the  king  of  beasts ! — should 
himself  have  been  overcome  by  an  ailment  which 
has  so  often  yielded  to  a  touch  of  his  knife. 


Angina  or  Angina. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital Gazette,  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  quotes  the  nar- 
rative of  an  interesting  dream — which,  as  Byron 
said,  was  not  all  a  dream — of  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson.  In  1879  the  Archbishop,  who  kept  a 
diary  in  which  he  seems,  like  Laud,  to  have  re- 
corded his  dreams,  awoke  one  morning  with  a 
pain  in  his  chest,  which  had,  he  says,  caused  him 
an  odd  dream.  He  dreamt  that  he  had  been  suf- 
fering so  severely  that  Mr.  Sharp,  his  doctor,  had 
been  sent  for.  After  examining  him  the  doctor 
told  him  he  had  angina  pectoris.  The  Arch- 
bishop in  his  dream  exclaimed  with  indignation, 
"angina,  angina,  angina,  if  you  please."  And  he 
woke  repeating  "angina."  He  was  so  struck  by 
his  dream  that  he  related  it  to  his  family  at  break- 
fast.    The   impression   of   the    dream   grew    so 


strong  upon  him  that  he  said  to  himself  how  odd 
it  would  be  if  it  were  angina  after  all,  and  if  the 
dream  were  a  relic  of  some  correction  upon  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  which  he  had  found  and 
forgotten.  He  looked  up  Forcellini  and  found 
angina.  But  about  a  week  after  the  dream  he 
dined  in  hall  at  Trinity,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Master;  11.  A.  J.  Munro,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  sat  next 
to  him.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  death  of 
Arnold,  the  famous  headmaster  of  Rugby. 
Munro  said  to  Benson,  "Did  he  not  suffer  greatly 
for  some  hours  before  he  died  ?"  Benson  re- 
plied, "Yes,  he  died  of  angina  pectoris."  Munro 
smiled  grimly,  and  said  softly,  "Of  angina,  as  we 
now  call  it."  Benson  remembered  his  dream,  but 
did  not  mention  it;  he  merely  said,  "Do  we? 
why  so?"     Munro  replied: 

"There  are  only  two  passages  where  it  occurs 
in  verse;  one  is  in  Lucilius  :  T'na  angina  sustilit 
bora,'  and  the  old  editors  were  so  persuaded  that 
it  was  angina  that  they  spoilt  the  hexameter  itself 
by  altering  it  to  '11110  angina  abstulit  bora.'  It 
occurs  also  in  Serenus  Samonicus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  line :  'Angina  turn  vero,"  and  there,  too, 
the  editors  changed  it  into  'Turn  angina  autem,' 
or  something  of  the  kind." 


The  Spleen  and  Its  Sufferings. 

In  an  inaugural  address  delivered  to  the  Mid- 
land Medical  Society  on  November  9,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Birmingham   Medical  Review,  Dr. 
Frederick  Taylor  deals  with  the  spleen  and  its 
sufferings.     He  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  views  about  that  mysterious  organ  that  were 
held    in    past    times.     He    quotes    Plautus,    who 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "I  am  done  for. 
I  have  a  splenetic  heart  (cor  lienosum),  for  now 
it    is    bounding."     Another    complains    that    his 
spleen  is  causing  sedition  in  his  economy,  while 
a  third  says  he  walks  about  begirt  by  his  spleen 
as  bv  a  belt,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  were  carrying 
twin  boys  in  his  belly.     It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  last  speaker  was  suffering  from  malarious 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.     In  the   fourth  cen- 
tury Lactantius  refers  to  the  teaching  of  the  doc- 
tors that   the   emotion   of  joy   is   in   the   spleen. 
Coming  to  later  times,  it  is  interesting,  says  Dr. 
Taylor,  to  note  that,  although  the  term  "spleen" 
was  generally  used  as  expressive  of  ill-temper 
or  depression,  there  are  passages  in  Shakespeare 
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in  which  it  is  used  with  an  exactly  opposite  mean- 
ing. Of  some  thirty  times  in  which  the  spleen 
is  mentioned,  always  with  reference  to  emotion, 
in  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  cases  the  emotion  is  joy- 
ful ;  in  a  somewhat  larger  proportion,  malice  or 
anger,  and,  in  eight  cases,  excitement  or  anger. 
As  instances  of  the  first,  Dr.  Taylor  quotes  from 
the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew" : 

"Haply  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over  merry  spleen 
Which  otherwise  would  grin  into  extremes." 

In  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  Ulysses  represents 
Achilles  as  saying: 

"I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen." 

Again  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  Isabel  speaks 
of  angels  weeping: 

"Who  with  our  spleens 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term  "spleen"  to 
express  hate,  we  have  Wolsey  saying  to  Queen 
Catherine  in  "Henry  VIII." : 

"I  have  no  spleen  against  you." 

The  Cardinal  also  describes  Anne  Boleyn  as  a 
"spleeny  Lutheran."  Brutus  in  "Julius 'Csesar" 
says : 

"You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  yr  spleen 
Though  it  do  split  you." 

Of  its  use  as  denoting  excitement,  we  have  Wor- 
cester in  "King  Henry  IV."  speaking  of 

"A  harebrained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen." 

In  "King  John"  we  find : 

"Oh,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  yr  Majesty." 
♦     ♦ 

The  Greetest  Woman  Reformer. 

In  the  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  on  March 
13,  says  The  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
former. There  never  will  be  another  of 
equal  rank,  because  conditions  never  will 
demand  one.  When  she  began  her  work  for 
women  they  were  legally  in  a  position  not 
far  removed  from  slavery;  industrially,  they 
had  no  acknowledged  place;  educationally,  they 
were  only  beginning  to  be  considered;  socially, 
they  occupied  a  most  contracted  sphere;  politi- 
cally, they  scarcely  were  thought  of.  It  is  not 
possible  to  put  into  words  the  inferior  status  of 
women  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
Miss  Anthony,  a  young  woman  of  thirty,  stood 


forth  as  a  leader  of  the  most  forlorn  and  hopeless 
cause  that  ever  called  for  recognition  and  assist- 
ance. She  started  out  to  move  the  world  without 
a  spot  on  which  to  rest  her  lever.  Those  she 
wished  to  regenerate  were  for  the  most  part  an 
inert  mass,  who,  when  roused  to  action,  only 
protested  against  being  disturbed.  There  was  no 
homogeneity,  no  esprit  de  corps,  among  women ; 
each  lived  her  narrow,  isolated  life,  reaching  out 
feebly  to  help  those  within  immediate  reach,  but 
utterly  unconscious  of  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity in  general  or  the  world  at  large.  They 
suffered  from  many  wrongs,  but  they  had  been 
taught  for  countless  generations  that  to  protest 
was  rebellion  against  the  Divine  Will.  Church, 
State  and  Society  combined  to  rivet  their  chains, 
and  when  one  came  who  would  set  them  free  the 
oppressors  crucified  her  and  the  oppressed  gave 
sanction  to  the  act.  To  face  this  situation,  to 
stand  almost  single-handed  against  the  tyranny, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  deep-seated 
customs  of  the  ages,  to  have  no  precedent  for  a 
guide,  no  past  victories  for  an  inspiration,  no 
present  sympathy  or  gratitude, — this  was  what  it 
meant  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  rights  of  women 
half  a  century  ago.  Now  practically  all  of  these 
hard  conditions  have  been  met  and  conquered, 
so  there  never  will  be,  there  never  can  be,  another 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  She  will  forever  stand  alone 
and  unapproached,  her  fame  continually  increas- 
ing as  evolution  lifts  humanity  into  higher  appre- 
ciation of  justice  and  liberty.  ...  In  addition 
there  are  the  usual  papers  and  News  Current  for 
which  this  Magazine  is  so  justly  famed. 
♦     ♦ 

Sot  a  Physicians'  Trust. 

The  St.  Louis  National  Druggist  is  up  in  arms 
against  the  American  Medical  Association,  be- 
cause, as  it  alleges,  the  National  Druggist  does, 
the  A.  M.  A.  has  combined  for  a  very  narrow  and 
despicable  purpose,  namely  the  driving  out  from 
all  advertising  sheets,  of  all  patent  and  pro- 
prietary medicines.  We  have  carefully  read  and 
pondered  the  statements  of  The  National  Drug- 
gist, as  well  as  of  The  Medical  World,  The 
American  Medical  Journalist,  and  divers  others 
at  various  times  and  places,  and,  like  the  Medical 
World,  we  have  not  yet  found  anyone  who  can 
erect  a  perfect  standard,  a  standard  to  which  all 
advertisers  and  magazine  readers  can  subscribe. 
The  Medical  World,  for  instance,  has  its  months- 
long  quarrel  with  Antikamnia,  which  we  carry 
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and  find  no  fault  with ;  the  American  Medical 
Journalist  is  mostly  and  muchly  troubled  about 
Abbott's  Alkaloidal  Remedies ;  others  want  the 
line  drawn  sharply  on  all  proprietaries  which  ad- 
vertise also  to  the  laity,  and  so  cut  out  at  least 
one  of  the  best  medical  aids,  namely  Mellin's 
Food,  and  how  many  others  no  one  can  tell. 

What  the  special  purpose  of  the  A.  M.  A.  may 
be  in  putting  up  this  fight  on  patents  and  pro- 
prietaries we  have,  of  course,  no  present  means 
of  knowing.  On  its  face  it  looks  like  an  innocent 
and  most  praiseworthy  effort,  following  Collier's 
Weekly,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  others, 
to  rid  our  publications,  lay  and  professional,  of 
the  patent-medicine  evil.  But  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  this  Association  is  not  quite  so  blameless 
when  a  few  ideas,  away  from  the  patent-medicine 
evil,  are  considered. 

There  is  seemingly  no  doubt  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  working  most  carefully 
and  deliberately,  with  malice  prepense,  to  make 
itself  the  medical  society  of  the  United  States, — 
yea,  of  the  whole  world.  If  it  can  wheedle  or 
coerce  the  State  Society  Journals  into  declining 
patent  and  proprietary  medicine  advertisements, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  promise  help  from  the  ple- 
thoric exchequer  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  then  the  several 
independent  medical  journals  will  necessarily  fail 
of  support  from  members  of  State  Societies  who 
will  thereafter  receive  the  syndicate  journal  free, 
and  these  independent  journals,  outside  of  the 
State  journals  and  the  J.  A.  M.  A.,  will  go  down 
and  be  lost.  Does  not  this  view  present  some 
plausible  points? 

So  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  agree  with  The 
National  Druggist  in  believing  that  the  A.  M.  A. 
is  forming  a  physicians'  trust.  For,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
throw  all  patents  and  props,  out  of  medical  jour- 
nals and  other  magazines,  but  to  cause  the  indiv- 
idual doctor  to  unlearn  his  many  time  success 
with  the  products  of  Fougera,  Crittenton,  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  Mercks,  Abbott,  Reed  &  Carnrick, 
and  the  many,  many  others  which  have  been  most 
essential  and  soul-satisfying  to  him  in  some  hour 
of  horrible  need. 

We  believe  that  the  "dirty"  patent  medicines, 
the  quack  nostrums,  the  alcoholic-stimulants,  the 
quinine-and-rot-gut-whiskey,  the  cocaine,  and 
opium  mixtures  ought  to  be  barred  from  the  mails 
and  from  the  newspapers.  But  the  clean,  scien- 
tific preparations  of  the  eminent  chemists  of  our 
modern  day  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  journals 


on  their  merits.  Suppose  even  so  "horrible"  a 
condition  obtain  as  that  a  valuable  proprietary  ad- 
vertises also  to  the  laity  ?  How  does  that  hurt 
the  profession,  any  more  than  it  already  does 
through  an  unguarded  prescription,  which  is  re- 
peated and  repeated  until  the  whole  relationship 
has  a  copy. 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  The  practice  of  medicine 
contains  many  theories  and  ethical  considerations 
which  seem  ludicrous  to  the  great  lay  world. 
We  seem  determined  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the 
ethical  cerements  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  medical  practice  of  to-day  is  not  the  medical 
practice  of  fifty  years  ago,  nay,  not  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  scientists,  and  particularly  the 
chemists  have  changed  the  face  of  Medicine  so 
completely  that  a  practitioner  of  forty  years  ago 
would  fail  to  recognize  it.  If  this  be  true,  and 
who  will  gainsay  it,  of  the  practice  itself,  then  the 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  will  easily  follow 
an  analytical  investigation ;  so  that  eventually  we 
come  back  to  the  improvement  in  medication  as 
well  as  in  medical  teaching.  And  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  wise  man  who  could  leave  out  the 
advancements  of  the  scientists,  the  improvements 
suggested  and  made  by  botanists,  chemists,  and 
others. 

If  there  be  those  rigid  ultra  practitioners  who 
want  no  advertisements  in  their  journals,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  medical  journal  can 
exist  very  long  on  its  subscription  list  alone,  then 
let  them  be  a  little  blind  to  such  pages  and  very 
wide  awake  to  the  good  that  these  ad  pages  make 
it  possible  to  carry  to  him. 
♦     ♦ 

First  Banquet  of  the  Regular  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society. 

This  Society,  organized  in  Chicago  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1906,  has  so  prospered  during  its  brief 
career  that  its  executive  committee  deemed  it 
proper  and  fitting  to  have  a  jubilation  and  love- 
feast.  Accordingly  a  banquet  was  arranged  for 
at  the  Sherman  House,  and  a  very  enjoyable  time 
was  the  lot  of  the  forty-odd  members  and  guests 
present. 

The  occasion  selected  was  the  153d  birthday 
of  Hahnemann,  April  nth.  The  room  was 
suitably  decorated  and  a  large,  pure  white  bust 
of  Hahnemann  occupied  a  decorated  corner 
on  a  dais  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Among  the 
many  guests  present  were  Dr.  Delamater  of  the 
Hahnemann   Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
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S.    H.    Aurand,    President   of   the    Illinois    State 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society. 

After  an  excellent  repast.  Dr.  J.  1!.  S.  King 
as  toastmaster  took  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  in- 
troducing each  toast  and  speaker  with  remarks 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  toasts  and  their  responders  were  the  fol- 
lowing: "Lest  we  forget,"  Dr.  A.  C.  Cowper- 
thwaite,  president;  Old  Times,  Dr.  N.  B.  Dela- 
mater ;  Hahnemann,  the  Man,  Dr.  W.  O.  Cheese- 
man  ;  The  Mixer — A  Parody,  Dr.  G.  P.  Waring; 
Hahnemann,  the  Reformer,  Dr.  F.  E.  Bloomings- 
ton ;  The  R.  H.  M.  S.,  Dr.  E.  T.  White;  What  is 
a  Homeopathic  Physician?  Dr.  J.  A.  Hingston. 

The  occasion  was  a  glorious  one ;  the  zeal  for 
truth,  the  conservative  and  dignified  quality  of  the 
speeches  and  the  full  agreement  of  all  present 
upon  the  principles  of  Homeopathy  show  that  the 
Regular  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  has  a 
virility,  a  stability  and  sustaining  power  that  will 
surely  carry  the  banner  of  unsullied  Homeopathy 
to  the  very  front. 

♦     ♦ 

Sinkers  Mas  Typhoid  Ammonia. 

When  Sarsaparilla  Reilly  entered  the  little 
restaurant  the  Sinker  Man  hurried  out  of  the 
kitchen,  grasped  Reilly  by  the  hand  and  said : 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Reilly,  glad  to  see  you." 

"Same  to  you,"  said  Reilly.  "Where  hev  ye 
been  keepin'  yerself  for  th'  last  couple  o' 
months?" 

"Didn't  yer  heard  about  it?"  said  Sinkers. 

"No,"  answered  Reilly.     "What  was  it?" 

"I'm  astonishment,"  remarked  the  Sinker  Man. 
'Weren't  it  in  no  newspaper?  I  vere  sick — fever, 
you  know.  Vhy,  I  vere  so  awful  ill  der  doctor 
didn't  t'ink  I  vould  discover." 

"Yer  don't  tell  me!"  said  Reilly.  "Well,  that's 
too  bad.  But  I  might  hev  known  it,  for  ye'vcgot 
thinner  than  Duffy's  goat." 

"Und  veak,  too,"  continued  Sinkers.  "I'm  so 
veak  I  must  valk  on  a  cane.  Vhy,  I  vere  on  dy- 
ing for  forty-two  days.  I  vere  so  gone  far  dot 
my  vife  asked  for  der  lodge  benefit  money,  und 
priced  black  dresses  a'ready.  (  )h.  yes,  it  vere 
awful!  I  only  had  a  coupler  breaths  left.  Und 
Mr.  Smelkee,  der  undertaker,  called  efery  day 
two  times  to  shake  hands  mit  my  family." 

"Was  it  heart  disease?"  asked  Reilly. 

"No,"  answered  Sinkers,  "it  vere  typhoid  am- 
monia. Ach  my,  Reilly,  how  sickness  I  vere! 
First  vhen  dey  took  me  on  der  hospital  two  nurse 


ladies  had  to  hold  my  breath  vhile  I  eat  der  medi- 
cine, und  nine  doctors  made  der  transcriptions. 
Dey  give  me  gasoline,  astoria,  hard  liver  oil  and 
bluebob  pills." 

"And  Oi  suppose  they  gev  ye  Queen  Anne  pills, 
too,"  said  Reilly. 

"You  mean  squinin?" 

"No,"  answered  Reilly.  "Oi  mean  Queen 
Anne.  When  Oi  had  th'  grip  they  gave  me  ten 
grains  av  Queen  Anne  ivery  ten  minutes,  wid 
whiskey  for  a  chaser.  Oi  had  been  used  to  the 
chaser,  an'  for  that  reason,  d'yer  know,  Oi  always 
had  a  kindly  feelin'  in  me  heart  for  th'  grip." 

"Grip  is  not  so  vorse  as  typhoid  ammonia,"  said 
Sinkers.  "Mit  grip  peoples  can  eat  something, 
but  mit  typhoid  fever  not.  You  only  get  milk  for 
breakfast,  und  for  dinner  und  supper,  too.  Milk, 
milk,  all  der  time.  Vhy,  I  vere  almost  starved. 
Vhen  I  asked  for  frankfurters  dey  give  me  only 
milk.  Vhen  I  vanted  pie,  I  got  yet  more  milk! 
Beer,  wiener-schnitzels,  bock-wurst — all  vere 
milk.     Ach  my,  how  hungry  you  feel !" 

"Indade,  an'  Oi'm  not  a  bit  hungry,"  said 
Reilly. 

"No,  I  mean  not  you  now,"  explained  Sinkers. 
"Only  when  you  had  typhoid  ammonia." 
"Oi  niver  had  it  in  me  life,"  said  Reilly. 
"Den  happier  you  should  be  as  vhen  ten  million 
dollars  you  had,"  remarked  Sinkers.  "For  my 
part,  I  vould  not  ketch  it  again  for  all  der  beer  in 
Wallenweber's  saloon.  Ach  my,  how  you  get 
such  pains !  Such  a  headache  in  your  head ! 
Such  a  stomachc  in  your  stomach  from  hungry- 
ness,  und  varmness  too  varm  to  be  varmer.  Und 
vhen  der  doctor  comes  to  see  you  he  puts  such  a 
barometer  in  your  mouth  und  says,  T  see  you're 
better  to-day — der  fever's  only  461.'  You  can't 
tell  him  he's  a  liar,  'cause  he  vould  mix  poison  in 
your  medicine.  And  to-morrow,  vhen  he  comes 
again  he  feels  your  pulses  und  says,  'Only 
ninety-six  in  der  shade — you're  not  too  over- 
nervous  to-day.  I'm  glad  to  see.'  Den  you  get 
vorser  medicine  like  Paris  greens  und  such  tings 
like  dot.  Vhen  he  gives  me  carbolics  to  drink  I 
believed  to  myself  dot  Lena  vanted  der  life  in- 
surance money.  But  I  got  better,  so  I  tink  dem 
doctors    first    squeezed    der    poison    out   of    der 

carbolics." 

♦     ♦ 

If  Barnum  Came  to  Earth  Again. 

If  the  famous  old  showman  were  to  be  re- 
incarnated he  could  find  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
side  show  in  Denver.     In  the  office  of  a  certain 
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member  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
are  four  windows  and  on  each  window  a  sign,  the 
letters  of  which  are  only  limited  in  size  by  the 
size  of  the  pane,  as  follows : 

No.  i. — "Dr.  Blank,"  Diseases  of  Women. 

No.  2. — "Dr.  Blank,"  Nose,  Throat  and  Chest. 

No.  3. — "Dr.  Blank,"  X-Ray  and  Electricity. 

No.  4. — "Dr.  Blank,"  General  Practice. 

In  the  interest  of  professional  modesty  we  are 
glad  he  didn't  have  any  more  windows,  but  he 
would  have  saved  a  lot  of  paint  had  he  used  but 
one  sign,  viz.:  "Diseases  of  the  skin  and  every- 
thing inside." 

♦      ♦ 

Who's  Who? 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Giristian  Science  to 
attempt  to  overthrow,  or  antagonize,  the  progress 
and  good  work  of  all  honest  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  are  striving  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellowmen."  James  A.  Logwood, 
Christian  Science  Publication  Committee  (evi- 
dently a  committee  of  one)  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Seemingly  it  is  the  dishonest  physicians 
and  surgeons  only  who  are  under  the  ban — but 
who  are  they  ? 


Booh  IReviewe. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and 
Pharmacology.  With  Clinical  Index.  By  A.  L.  Blai  k- 
wooo,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago.  592 
pages.  Flexible  leather,  gilt  edges,  round  corners,  $3.50. 
Postage,  6  cents.      Philadelphia  :   Boericke  &  Tafel,  1906. 

This  is  a  well-compressed  flexible  little  pocket 
book,  very  much  in  appearance  like  Boericke*s 
Materia  Medica,  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
It  differs  from  other  materia  medica  pocket  books 
in  that  it  gives  mainly  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  remedy  in  a  "statement"  or  "block"  form, 
and  does  not  go  into  the  anatomical  divisions. 
Each  remedy  has  its  description  (of  the  plant, 
mineral,  or  ingredient),  dosage,  physiological 
action,  and  comparison.  If  it  is  a  common  well- 
used  homeopathic  remedy,  it  goes  into  the  thera- 
peutics, as  we  have  said,  in  a  "statement"  sort  of 
way.  It  nowhere  professes  to  give  a  remedy  in 
full;  but  in  such  portions  as  it  does  give,  it  gives 
it  well.  The  author  adds  pretty  much  all  reme- 
dies known  at  this  day  to  the  physician,  in  order 
that  the  practitioner  may  be  acquainted  with  all 
of  them,  and  never  get  "stumped."  There  is  no 
recommendation  to  use  them;  though  their  ap- 
pearance would  indicate  a  species  of  permission 


or  tolerance.  Dr.  Blackwood,  however,  is  too 
well  known  as  a  homeopath  to  require  any  excuse 
for  a  materia  medica  book  issuing  from  his  hands. 
Besides  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  We  like  it 
very  much. 

Christianity  and  Sex  Problems.  By  Hugh  Nortii- 
cote,  M.  A.  Crown  octavo,  257  pages.  Bound  in 
extra  cloth.  Price,  $2.00  net.  F.  A.  Davis  Company, 
Publishers,  1914-16  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  rather  peculiar  book  for  anyone  and  es- 
pecially for  a  medical  man.  A  careful  browsing 
in  its  pages,  not  a  continuous  reading,  does  not  at 
all  clearly  show  its  value  to  the  profession.  True 
it  deals  with  sexual  matters,  and  sexual  matters 
relate  to  medical  matters,  and  so  a  tenuous  con- 
nection is  established.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  many  sex  series  printed  by  well-meaning 
preachers,  because  it  handles  religion  a  little 
gingerly  if  not  a  trifle  askew  and  askant.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  reader  is  a  generally  well-read  and 
educated  gentleman,  and  not  merely  a  medical 
graduate  who  has  jio  thought  above  his  physical 
abnormalities  and  deformities,  his  measles  and 
consumption.  In  so  far  it  is  complimentarv  ;  but 
still  it  does  not  seem  to  fill  "a  long  felt  want."  It 
is  a  well  written  book,  and  will  while  away  several 
idle  hours  and  in  many  instances  will  interest  as 
much  from  curiosity  as  from  interest.  We  do  not 
condemn  the  book  by  any  means.  We  believe  its 
purpose  is  good:  it  certainly  contains  nothing  of- 
fensive or  obliquely  suggestive ;  and  it  may  pav 
a  curious  medical  man  to  purchase  this  book  and 
read  it  between  patients.  It  is  handsomely  ar- 
ranged, printed  and  bound. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  With  Special  Reference  to  Princi- 
ples of  Treatment  fur  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and 
General  Practitioners.  By  Henry  M.  Dearborn,  M.  1)  , 
Late  Professor  of  Dermatology,  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  ;  Late  Professor  of  Princi- 
ples of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Profess<  r  of  Dermatology, 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  etc., 
etc  Second  Edition.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 
Frederick:  M  Dearborn,  A.  B.,  M.  D  ,  Dermatologist 
to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  ;  to  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital (Department  of  Public  Chaiities);  lothe  Laura  Frank- 
lin Free  Hospital  for  Children  ;  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  and  to  the  Out- 
Patient  Depirtment  of  the  Flower  Hospital  ;  Assistant 
Attending  Dermatologist  to  the  Flower  Hospital  ;  Con- 
sulting Dermatologist  to  the  Hospital  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women  ;  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  (Passaic,  N.  J  ),  and  to  the  Jamaica  Hos- 
pital (Jamaica,  N.  Y.);  Lecturer  on  Dermatology,  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hospital  ;  Lec- 
turer on  Dermatology,  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women.  With  135  Illustrations,  including  98 
full-page  Engravings.  Boericke  iv.  Runyon  :  New  York, 
1906. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  of  a 
popular  work,  every  page  has  been  revised  and 
many  portions  re-written,  particularly  those  sec- 
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tions  dealing  with  pathology  and  treatment.  One 
of  the  most  important  additions  will  be  found 
under  the  general  remarks  on  treatment  in  Part  I, 
and  deals  with  phototherapy,  radiotherapy  and 
other  physical  agents.  Tart  III  is  added  to  em- 
brace a  brief  consideration  of  internal  therapeu- 
tics, as  shown  by  a  discussion  of  the  action  of 
drugs.  The  remedies  are  arranged  alphabetically 
and  the  indications  are  good  and  excellent  homeo- 
pathy. The  ilustrations  are  graphic ;  the  text, 
though  at  times  badly  confused  in  its  extreme 
technicalities,  is  yet  lucid  and  practical,  and  ab- 
solutely clear  to  the  specialist.  The  book  is  large 
— 655  pages — and  vet  is  not  unwieldy.  It  is  well 
bound  and  makes  a  good  text-book  for  the  prac- 
tice shelf  in  every  good  practitioner's  office.  It  is 
a  fine  book  and  we  heartily  endorse  it. 

Refraction.  Including  Muscle  Imbalance  and  the 
Adjustment  of  Glasses.  By  Royal  S.  Copkland, 
A.  M.,  M.  I).,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  ADOLPH  E.  Ibershoff,  M.  I).,  Instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  144  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50  net.  Post- 
age, 9  cents.      Philadelphia  :    Boericke  &  Tafel,    1906. 

In  the  years  that  have  long  since  gone  by,  when, 
as  a  youth  studying  short  hand,  we  practiced  our- 
self  on  hard  difficult  words,  this  book,  or  one 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  further  ambition  to  be  a  "crack"  re- 
porter. "Bushfoot  Jones"  (  Bushrod  W.  James) 
upon  one  occasion  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  spoke  of  the  O.  O.  &  L.  Bureau,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Big  Names.  And  truly  it  must  be 
such.  What  is  there  about  the  eye  that  justifies 
such  forays  into  impossible  etvmology,  where 
no  part  of  the  word  or  its  tout  ensemble  gives  the 
slightest  clew  to  its  meaning  unless  you  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  either  as  a  student  or 
an  expert.  Here,  for  instance  is  the  tribe  of  the 
Phorias :  Heterophoria,  Esophoria,  Exophoria, 
Hyperphoria,  Hypophoria,  Hyperesophoria,  Hy- 
perexophoria  and  Cyclophoria.  No  wonder  it 
rusts  so  much  to  have  your  eyes  examined  and 
glasses  fitted,  when  the  students  have  to  dig  up 
these  Greek  roots  and  look  pleasant. 

This  is  a  mere  pleasantry  "to  make  talk"  about 
this  excellent  little  book  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Copeland 
assisted  by  Dr.  Adolph  E.  tbershoff — the  latter 
evidently  an  Italian  from  Cork — which  has  re- 
cently issued  from  the  B.  &  T.  press.  "Refrac- 
tion" is  a  wide  term  and  a  deep  one,  to  cover  all 
that  the  144  pages  contains.  Notwithstanding  the 
alleged  big  words,  the  subject  is  so  well  handled, 
that  any  medical  man  would  profit  by  frequent 
1  now  sing  in  its  pages,  and  the  "refractory"  stu- 


dents would  go  far  before  getting  better,  more 
clear,  and  more  practical  studies  in  "Refraction." 
The  diction  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  that  of 
Prof.  Copeland,  with  its  sharp,  incisive  and 
epigrammatic  sentences ;  but  Dr.  Ibershoff's  fine 
Italian  hand  is  also  plainly  to  be  seen.  Two 
more  thorough  gentlemen  and  students  could 
scarce  have  been  joined  together  for  a  congenial 
work.  The  resultant  book  is  good,  a  credit  to  the 
authors,  and  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  Eye  Specialists.  Finally  the  engravings  are 
fine  and  illuminate  the  text  most  excellently. 

Diseases  of  Children.  A  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  C.  Sigmund 
Raue,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics  at  Hahne- 
mann College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Children's  Wards  and  Chief  of  the  Children'sClinic,  Hahne- 
mann Hospital  ;  Podiatrist  to  the  West  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  61  Illus- 
trations. 776  pages.  Cloth,  $5  00.  Half  Morocco, 
$6.00.      Philadelphia  :   Boeiicke  &  Tafel,  1906. 

A  cursory  browsing  in  this  excellent  book 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  so  eminent  an  author,  teacher  and 
practitioner  as  Dr.  Raue.  We  remember  quite 
well  how  as  a  younger  man,  we  almost  wor- 
shiped the  books  of  the  elder  Raue,  because  of 
their  clear-cut  homeopathic  indications.  The 
Raue  books  held  an  equal  place  on  our  shelves 
and  in  our  heart  with  the  Guernsey  books.  The 
homeopathic  indications  for  prescribing  were 
honest,  clear,  and  practical.  Dr.  Sigmund  Raue 
continues  the  Raue  clearness  and  practical  value 
of  Homeopathy.  This  the  second  edition  is  of 
equal  value,  if  not  greater  with  the  first  edition, 
because  of  its  re-writing,  and  its  being  brought 
up  to  date — there  being  an  interval  of  seven 
years — and  seven  years  is  a  long  time  in  medical 
advances  and  discoveries. 

The  chapter  on  Therapeutics  contains  some 
very  sensible  suggestions,  in  relation  to  homeo- 
pathic prescribing  and  dosage.  It  would  be  a 
wise  move  if  some  of  our  modern  pediatric  Pro- 
fessors would  turn  to  this  chapter  and  thoroughly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  So  also  in 
the  chapter  on  Artificial  Food  and  Feeding.  The 
whole  book,  however,  every  chapter,  barring 
none,  is  replete  with  good  homeopathic  doctrine, 
and  good  common  sense.  We  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it. 

Transactions  ok  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1905.  Vol. 
XL.      Edited  by  the  Secretary. 

A  fine  picture  of  Dr.  De  Witt  G.  Wilcox,  presi- 
dent,   frontispieces   the   book.     Then    follow   the 
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usual  reports,  business  committees  and  papers. 
This  Society,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  al- 
ways presents  matter  of  interest  to  all  depart- 
ments of  medicine  in  all  its  volumes.  Its  mem- 
bers are  among  the  very  best  and  most  eminent, 
and  their  output  is  universally  conceded  to  be 
worthy  of  careful  study,  appreciation  and  applica- 
tion. The  Harrington  ring,  a  paper  submitted  by 
Dr.  Wilcox,  is  fine  and  holds  the  interest  to  the 
last  line.  The  Rest  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Amos 
•Givens,  is  another  well-prepared  paper.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  invite  invidious  comparisons  by 
selecting  here  and  there  a  paper ;  for  so  far  as  we 
have  browsed  in  these  pages  the  papers  are  all 
good.  The  giving  of  a  loving  ciip  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Watson,  a  report  of  which  occurs  in 
the  Appendix,  with  Eug.  H.  Porter  as  Toast- 
master,  is  worth  reading.  The  occasion  must 
have  been  inspiriting  and  enthusiastic. 


The  World's  Anatomists,  by  G.  W.  H.  Kemper, 
M.  D.,  and  printed  and  published  by  P.  Blakis- 
ton  s  Son  &  Co.,  is  a  little  paper-backed  book  giv- 
ing in  Dictionary  order  the  names  of  the  principal 
anatomists,  with  birth,  death  and  principal  anato- 
mical part  named  after  such  anatomist.  It  has 
also  a  number  of  fine  engravings.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting little  study  and  well  worth  the  fifty  cents. 


Globules. 


— No,  brer  Mastin,  "the  ever  guid  Kraft"  did 
not  originate  the  statement  that  "one  prominent 
homeopath  and  teacher  of  many  years  after  read- 
ing some  of  the  accredited  treatments  of  typhoid 
fever,  by  the  warring  Waring,  said  ....  that 
he  preferred  some  of  Halbert's  prescriptions." 
This  was  the  remark  of  a  homeopathic  Professor 
■of  homeopathic  Theory  and  Practice  in  an  ex- 
istent homeopathic  college :  a  man,  author  and 
teacher  who  is  almost  old  enough  to  be  loving- 
cupped  and  thereafter  carefully  embalmed  and 
shelved  as  an  "Emeritus,"  or,  anglice,  "has  been." 

— We  congratulate  the  Medical  Century  on  the 
publication  of  that  fine  paper  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Cope- 
land  on  "The  Infinitesimal.  Dose."  This  paper 
ought  to  be  in  reprint,  in  our  estimation,  more  so 
than  some  former  prize-essays.  Dr.  Copeland's 
•charming  diction  combined  with  his  ever  ready 
and  incisive  logic  makes  plain  to  the  reader  and 
student  what  a  generation  of  Professors  and  Phil- 
osophers and  Medical  Lawyers  have  failed  to 
simplify. 

— You,  brethren  of  California,  must  not  forget 
that  there  is  a  necessary  bit  of  red  tape  for  you'to 


attend  to  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  meets,  in  order  to  have  that  honor- 
able body  consider  your  application  as  host  for 
1907,  i.  e.,  making  a  written  application  within  a 
certain  period  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  Secre- 
tary will  gladly  inform  you.  Also,  forget  not  to 
ask  for  a  date  that  will  not  bring  the  Institute  to 
your  hospital  shores  or  hospitable  doors  in  win- 
ter time — that  is  to  say,  about  the  last  two  weeks 
of  July  or  thereabouts.  And,  finally,  do  not. 
lH-glect  to  come  in  unity,  harmony  and  peace  as 
to  the  one  place  in  California  where  you-uns  all 
want  the  Institute  to  visit.  Let  there  be  no 
rivalry  or  contention  save  that  noble  emulation  of 
who  can  best  work  and  who  best  agree. 

[Later.  Alas,  since  this  little  item  was  put  into 
type  the  world  has  been  informed  of  the  frightful 
catastrophe  which  has  devastated  the  beautiful 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  has  rendered  homeless 
and  helpless  so  many,  many  thousands.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  from  any  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
brethren.] 

— Dr.  George  R.  Fowler,  a  distinguished  sur- 
geon of  the  old  school  of  practice,  died  at  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  on  February  6th,  of  paralytic  ileus  "eight 
days  after  an  operation  performed  for  a  violent 
attack  of  appendicitis,  which  had  seized  him  while 
lie  was  travelling  to  the  capital  to  attend"  a  State 
Society  meeting. 

"Von  Mikulicz,"  says  American  Journal  of 
Surgery,  from  which  we  excerpt  the  above, 
"whose  name  will  ever  be  linked  with  gastric 
surgery  and  with  the  radical  treatment  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  himself  succumbed  to  carcinoma 
ventriculi !  In  no  field  of  surgery  had  Dr. 
Fowler  contributed  so  much  as  in  that  of  ap- 
pendicitis and  peritonitis" ! 

Strange  fatality !  Still  it  has  happened  so  fre- 
quently that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  peculiar.  Insanity,  Bright's  Disease, 
and  Consumption — how  often  have  we  not  heard 
of  these  destroying  the  men  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

— The  treatment  accorded  to  the  alleged  His- 
tory of  Homeopathy  by  certain  of  our  contem- 
poraries, would  make  it  out  a  fake  and  a  fraud. 
We  have  seen  no  copy  of  it  so  far,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  in  position  to  speak.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  History  was  prostituted  to  the  com- 
mercial end  of  the  deal ;  that  promises  sacredly 
made  to  the  putative  editor  were  willfully  dis- 
regarded and  broken,  and  that  he,  himself,  is  more 
heartbroken  over  the  fiasco  than  any  one  of  those 
who  subscribed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  we 
had  on  several  occasions  written  concerning  the 
methods  of  procedure  invoked  by  the  publishers, 
and  doubted  then  if  the  book  would  be  a  success. 
We  wish  now  our  prophecy  had  not  come  true. 

— American  Medicine,  on  whose  exchange  list 
we  were  formerly,  but  who  after  getting  fairly 
on  its  feet,  dropped  us  with  "a  dull  thud"  occa- 
sionally sends  us  a  six-months'  old  copy  marked 
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"Sample  Copy."  Whereat  we  kick.  Does 
Editor  Gould  think  we  read  six  months'  old  medi- 
cal journals?  Does  he  think  we  require  a  "Sam- 
ple Copy"  to  get  acquainted  with  American  Medi- 
cine? It  serves  us  exceedingly  right  that  we 
were  thrust  out  into  the  utter  darkness,  after  we 
had  stood  up  editorially  many  times  for  Gould 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Medical  News.  We 
ought  to  have  known  that  an  allopath  is  an  allo- 
path, who  will  turn  down  a  homeopath  on  every 
and  all  occasions ;  and  that  it  does  not  matter 
how  fair  he  may  speak  to  you  at  first :  let  him  feel 
a  firmer  security  with  his  own  worshipers  and 
away  go  the  others.  But  he  adds  insult  to  injury 
when  he  sends  us  a  six  months'  old  journal,  and 
wants  a  subscription.  We  have  long  since 
stopped  reading  last  year's  almanacs. 

— If  phosphorus  checks  ataxia  why  not  try  zinc 
phosphide  to  improve  nutrition  of  nerve  centers? 

— Aluminum  instruments  should  be  sterilized 
by  boiling  in  plain  water  or  by  passing  them 
through  an  alcohol  or  Bunsen  flame. 

— Minnesota  has  made  reciprocity  in  registra- 
tion of  physicians  optional  with  its  State  Board, 
not  compulsory.  What  other  States  will  follow 
"with  reluctant  feet"? 

— Smallpox,  says  an  exchange,  has  been  known 
and  studied  in  China  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years.  They  have  used  red  applications  for 
many  centuries.  They  use  red  lotions  for  wash- 
ing the  eruptions  and  hang  red  curtains  around 
the  bed  of  the  patient. 

— To  prevent  stagnation  of  bile  meals  should 
be  given  at  short  intervals,  as  bile  is  driven  out 
of  the  gall-bladder  whenever  food  enters  the 
duodenum.  Some  supper  should  be  given  before 
going  to  bed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
food  at  hand  in  case  the  patient  wakes  at  night. 
Carbohydrates  should  be  restricted,  and  fats 
given  in  small  quantities,  to  be  further  diminished 
if  dyspepsia  appears.  Proteids  may  be  given 
with  greater  freedom. — W.  H.  Wynn. 

— A  few  whirl's  of  chloroform  will  stop  sneez- 
ing, says  The  Medical  World;  and  usually  also 
hiccough;  but  in  latter  case  hitter  remove  cause, 
frequently  depending  on  stomach's  contents. 

— ■Another  infant  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Cleveland  from  the  use  of  a  widely  distributed 
"absolutely  harmless"  cure  for  colic,  sleeplessness 
and  the  like.  The  local  press  are  careful  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  remedy  nor  the  firm:  it 
might  hit  some  good-pay  advertiser.  The  coroner 
is  saying  things  that  he  will  do:  but — it  will  all 
end  in  hot  air. 

— A  patient  with  a  weak  spine  and  stiffened 
legs  permitted  a  friendly  nurse  to  rub  his  back  and 
legs  with  a  liniment  which  had  been  in  her  family 
from  'way  back.  That  night  the  patient  had  the 
worst  form  of  d.  t.  that  he  had  ever  heard  or  read 
of.     He  was  wide  awake  but  had  the  most  fright-   , 


ful  of  illusions,  delusions  and  hallucinations.  He 
begged  his  wife  to  talk  to  him,  to  prick  him  with 
a  -pin,  to  keep  him  from  lapsing  into  even  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  [would  this  have  been  a 
good  Lachesis  case?].  Next  morning  after  this 
night  of  horrors  he  discovered  that  the  family 
liniment  was  composed  of  sulphuric  ether,  lauda- 
num, alcohol,  and  oil  of  lavender.  And  he  no 
longer  wonders  at  his  bughouseness. 

— Talk  happiness.     The  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  your  woes.     No  path  is  wholly  rough. 
Look  for  the  places  that  are  smooth  and  clear, 
And  speak  of  those  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one  continuous  strain 
Of  human  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  faith.     The  world  is  better  off  without 
Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt. 
If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self, 
Say  so;  if  not,  push  back  upon  the  shelf 
Of   silence   all   your   thoughts    till    faith    shall 

come ; 
No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are  dumb. 

Talk  health.     The  dreary,  never-changing  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 
You  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease ; 
Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make  them 
true. — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

—Dr.  ( )sler,  now  serving  as  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  has  a  profound  regard  and  ad- 
miration for  the  old-style  country  doctor.  Speak- 
ing on  this  subject  one  day  to  his  class  he  said: 
"  Many  of  you  have  been  influenced  in  your  choice 
of  a  profession  by  the  example  and  friendship  for 
the  old  family  doctor  or  of  some  country  practi- 
tioner in  whom  you  have  recognized  the  highest 
type  of  manhood,  and  whose  unique  position  in 
the  community  has  filled  you  with  laudable  ambi- 
tion. You  will  do  well  to  make  such  a  one  your 
example,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  start  with  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  join  the  noble  band  of 
general  practitioners.  They  form  the  very  sinews 
of  the  profession — generous-hearted  men  with 
well-balanced,  cool  heads,  not  scientific  always, 
but  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sick-room,  if  not 
in  the  laboratories." 

— A  correspondent,  writing  for  a  public  library 
in  a  northwestern  state,  asks,  "would  it  be  more 
difficult  for  an  old-style  physician  to  take  up  the 
homeopathic  treatment  than  the  modern  allo- 
pathy?" 

Here,  evidently,  is  a  new  angle  for  the  Chicago 
Crusaders  to  consider.  What  is  an  "old-style 
physician"  ? 
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Wanted:  Homeopathy  Newly  Defined. 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  mentioned  the  need  for  an 
official  definition  of  Homeopathy,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy at  Atlantic  City  next  September,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  appoint  a  suitable  com- 
mittee with  power  to  formulate  an  official  and 
acceptable  definition  of  Homeopathy,  similar  in 
purpose  to  that  famous  definition  of  a  homeo- 
pathic physician  promulgated  by  the  present 
talented  and  proficient  Commissioner  of  Health 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Por- 
ter, and  adopted  by  the  American  Institute. 

%        s|e        % 

THIS  suggestion  on  our  part  may,  at  the  time 
of  its  printing  and  publishing,  have  seemed 
flippant  and  irrelevant ;  but  later  developments  in 


matters-homeopathic  clearly  indicate  that  our 
hazarded  advice  may  have  been  along  the  line  of 
prophecy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  violent  labors 
of  the  Chicago  Crusaders,  with  their  alleged 
praiseworthy  purpose  of  restoring  the  Homeop- 
athy of  Hahnemann  to  its  pristine  purity  and 
pi  i\ver  of  almost  a  century  ago,  and  compare  the 
published  declaration  of  principles  (barring  one 
unhappy  and  extremely  unwise  section)  of  the 
new  outgrowing  society,  the  Regular  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  with  the  editorial  utter- 
ance of  Dr.  John  L.  Moffatt  in  a  recent  number  of 
his  Homeopathic  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Journal, 
and  instantly  there  is  apparent  a  difference  of 
vital  opinion,  as  wide  as  the  original  chasm  be- 
tween allopathy  and  homeopathy. 


I^HE  Chicago  Crusaders  say  in  their  new  dec- 
claration  of  principles  that  Homeopathy  is 
The  Law  of  Cure,  while  Moffatt  says  it  is  A  Law 
of  Cure ;  and  adds,  by  implication  and,  also,  by 
further  statement,  that  there  are  other  laws  of 
cure  now  in  use,  and  still  others  to  be  discovered 
in  the  ages  to  follow.  And  there  you  have  an 
issue  most  plainly  stated.  Who  shall  decide,  if 
not  the  great  representative  homeopathic  organi- 
zation— the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy? 

;$;         ^c         :jc 

THE  Chicago  Crusaders,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  of  their  individual  identity 
from  printed  matter,  and  in  correspondence,  have 
always  been  that  same  choice  band  or  coterie  of 
homeopathic  physicians  who  have  been  uniformly 
in  arrayment  against  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy ;  who  have  "flocked  by  themselves" 
• — in  the  International  Hahnemannian  Associa- 
tion, and  other  similar  or  allied  societies — and 
have  been  noted  for  their  bitter  opposition  to 
what  has  become,  from  one  cause  and  another,  the 
modern  and  popular  idea  of  Homeopathy.  The 
fact  that  they  have  been  a  hopeless  minority  all 
these  years,  by  no  means  argues  them  in  the 
wrong.  The  majority  is  not  always  right ;  or 
else  the  Tragedy  on  the  Place  of  the  Skull  had 
long  since  been  forgotten.  And,  yet.  it  is  human 
nature  to  follow  the  bandwagon,  and  to  be  with 
the  procession. 

*     *     * 

THERE  have  been  invitations  upon  invitations 
tendered  these  minority  disciples  to  come 
into  the  Institute,  and  by  their  better  treatment 
and  their  better  success  with  the  Hahnemannian 
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Homeopathy,  start  such  a  leaven  for  pure  Home- 
opathy as  would  soon  leaven  the  whole  Institute 
and  cause  it  to  bear  testimony,  willy-nilly,  to  the 
supereminency  of  the  I.  H.  A.  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. A  few  notable  gentlemen  have  so  thrown 
their  lot  in  with  the  Institute  and  are  of  our  most 
honored  members;  but  the  great  majority  hold 
themselves  aloof.  There  is  the  less  reason  for 
this  aloofness  since  the  Institute  to-day  offers  no 
objection  to  any  potency  or  dilution  that  may  be 
used  in  practice  ;  it  permits  the  advocation  of  any 
form  of  treatment  or  non-treatment  that  the  most 
earnest  and  intense  high-potency  man  may  wish 
to  introduce.  Indeed,  there  is  the  widest  kind 
of  an  open  door  for  these  Hahnemannian  practi- 
tioners. Why  do  they  not  come  in.  and,  by  their 
works,  save  the  American  Institute  from  a  possi- 
ble and  oft-predicted  degeneration  into  a  state  or 
condition  bordering  on  absolute  medical  nihilism? 


pious  here  and  there  is  not  denied.  But,  whether 
these  advocates  are  increasing  in  number  and  in- 
fluence, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Our  im- 
pression, from  a  rather  extensive  reading,  and  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  class,  is 
that  they  are  not. 


HENCE,  we  return  to  our  original  statement, 
that  someone,  presumably  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  be  empowered  to  formu- 
late and  adopt  an  official  definition  of  Homeop- 
athy, and  thus  make  plain  the  great  issue  now  at 
stake.  Then  we  will  promptly  know  whether  the 
Chicago  Crusaders  are  waging  war  upon  a  hand- 
ful of  possible  professional  rivals,  and  a  rival 
homeopathic  college,  or  upon  the  American  Insti- 
tute— which  latter  will  mean  the  modern  homeo- 
pathic profession.  To  this  complexion  has  it 
come  at  last. 


WHAT  have  these  gentlemen  Crusaders  in 
Chicago,  and  their  adjutants  elsewhere — 
the  non-members  of  the  Institute — to  offer  to  the 
profession  of  Homeopathy  in  lieu  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  they  are  producing  in  certain  quarters? 
Will  this  their  pernicious  form  of  activity  tend 
to  prove  that  Homeopathy  is  The  Law  of  Cure, 
and  that  all  other  definitions  are  wrong?  Have 
they  such  evidence  in  reserve,  as  will  convince 
the  profession  that  the  Crusaders'  idea  of  Home- 
opathy is  correct?  Have  they  thus  far  wrought 
anything — but  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war  ? 

>!'        ^        ^ 

^^HERE  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  ob- 
serving homeopath  that  a  mighty  change  has 
passed  over  the  definition  of  Homeopathy  in  the 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  as  there  has  swept 
over  the  correlated  sciences  and  arts,  nay,  even  in 
the  Christian  religion  itself.  Our  children  unlike 
ourselves  in  the  olden  time,  no  longer  have  their 
ears  assailed  with  an  hour-and-forty  minutes  ser- 
mon twice  on  Sunday,  and  each  thereof  filled  with 
the  hottest  kind  of  hell-fire,  wrathfulness  of  a 
vengeful  God,  predestination,  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  other  of  the  former  alleged  Christian 
doctrines  ;  and  still  the  Christian  religion  lives  and 
is  more  beautiful  and  more  powerful  to  save  than 
ever  before.  Why  willfully  and  purposefully, 
ostrich-like,  stick  our  head  into  the  sand — of  The 
Organon,  at  thus  and  such  paragraph,  fourteenth 
line  from  bottom  or  top  of  page,  and  blind  our- 
selves to  the  indisputable  progress  in  general 
medicine,  when  we  admit  the  progress  in  religion 
and  the  arts  and  sciences?  Besides,  the  law  of 
the  Organon,  like  all  other  laws,  must  be  con- 
strued with  fairness  and  common  sense. 

^  ^  ^ 

IN  the  East,  in  the  far  East,  even  unto  England, 
the  Hahnemannian  idea  of  Homeopathy  is  not 
in  universal  favor.  Nay,  far  from  it.  That  it 
has  zealous  and  ofttimes  very  indiscreet  cham- 
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Saffron  Poisoning. 

Ferraris  39  saw  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six 
who  had  been  seized  in  the  night  with  violent 
colic,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea,  soon  followed  by 
convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma.  When  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  she  was  unconscious,  and 
died  a  few  hours  later.  At  the  medico-legal  post- 
mortem examination,  the  encephalon  was  found 
healthy,  as  were  also  the  thoracic  viscera,  save 
for  a  slight  degree  of  congestion  of  both  bases. 
The  kidneys  showed  signs  of  congestion 
and  recent  inflammation,  and  the  bladder  con- 
tained about  two  ounces  of  bloody  urine.  The 
ovaries  were  in  full  menstrual  phase,  other- 
wise the  genitalia  were  absolutely  normal,  and 
the  uterus  was  of  the  virginal  type.  The  diges- 
tive tube  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  magma, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  saffron,  but  its  walls 
were  absolutely  healthy,  showing  neither  ero- 
sions nor  hemorrhages.  Care  was  taken  to  make 
sure  that  no  other  abortifacients  were  present 
along  with  the  saffron,  and  death  could  only  be 
attributed  to  the  latter  substance,  although  the 
reasons  for  taking  it  remained  mysterious,  as 
there  was  no  trace  of  pregnancy. 

Tobacco.     Effects  on  the  Throat. 

Langmaid  40  gives  an  account  of  the  effects  of 
tobacco  on  the  throat,  based  on  clinical  evidence. 
These  effects  are  briefly  a  form  of  nasopharyn- 
gitis and  tracheitis,  which  may  become  chronic, 
revealed  by  the  symptom  "hemming,"  or  a  morn- 
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ing  cough,  the  latter  being  in  some  cases  so 
severe  as  to  cause  vomiting.  The  nasopharyn- 
gitis may  be  acute  in  the  winter,  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  distressing  night  cough  of 
a  convulsive  nature.  The  hoarseness  of  public 
singers  is  frequently  due  to  tobacco,  in  whom 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  be  found  hyperemic, 
with  an  excessive  secretion  of  glutinous  mucus, 
and  paresis  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles. 
Deep  voices  are  not  so  readily  affected  by  tobacco 
as  high  voices. 

Adrenaline  in  the   Treatment  of  Addison's  Dis- 
ease. 

Gulbenk 31  of  Constantinople  publishes  notes 
of  two  cases  of  Addison's  disease  success- 
fully treated  by  adrenaline,  mostly  in  1  :  1000 
solution.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged 
thirty-one,  with  tuberculous  family  history. 
The  symptoms  were  typical  and  comprised 
extreme  weakness,  gastric  pain  and  vom- 
iting, absence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  bronz- 
ing of  skin  of  face  and  extremities,  and  of  the 
buccal  mucosa.  The  pulse  was  120,  and  the  left 
apex  was  suspect.  Treatment  was  commenced 
by  giving  the  supra-renal  gland  of  the  ox  either 
raw,  grilled,  or  taken  in  small  pieces  in  hot  soup. 
Vomiting  ceased  within  five  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  pains  had  almost  completely 
disappeared,  and  strength  was  gradually  return- 
ing. At  the  end  of  two  months,  the  patient  hav- 
ing put  on  flesh  considerably,  Gulbenk  prescribed 
adrenaline  1  :  1000  in  doses  of  40  drops  gradually 
increased  to  60  drops  daily.  In  twelve  months 
from  the  time  he  was  first  seen  the  patient  felt 
quite  well,  could  take  long  walks  without  fatigue, 
and  the  coloration  of  the  skin  had  almost  disap- 
peared. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  a  lady,  aged  46,  the 
symptoms  were  similar,  but  more  pronounced ; 
melanodermia,  which  constituted  a  great  dis- 
figurement for  the  patient,  asthenia  was  extreme, 
and  vomiting  most  intractable,  whilst  the  pulse 
was  140  per  minute.  Treatment  was  commenced 
with  the  fresh  glands,  but  as  these  were  imme- 
diately rejected,  adrenaline,  administered  per 
rectum,  was  substituted.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days  all  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  the  patient  was 
able  to  resume  the  ingestion  of  the  gland  itself, 
with  the  result  that  in  five  weeks  she  was  able  to 
walk.  At  the  end  of  six  months  (at  the  patient's 
request),  adrenaline  1  :  1000  was  prescribed,  and 
she  continued  to  use  it  for  nine  months  longer. 
Thinking  herself  entirely  cured,  the  patient  aban- 
doned the  treatment,  but  within  ten  days  had  a 
relapse,  pain,  vomiting,  and  asthenia  reappearing 
after  returning  to  the  drug ;  however,  she  very 
soon  found  herself  as  well  as  before. 

Colchicum  if  least  movement  causes  return  of 
vomiting. 

Chelidonium  when  patient  has  a  greenish-yel- 
low face  and  hands. 


Two  Cases  of  Appendicitis  Associated  with  Retro- 
flexion of  the  Uterus  and  Displacement  of  the 
Ovaries — Description  of  the  Internal  "  Alexan- 
der "Operation. 

BY  JAMES  C.  WOOD,  A.  M..,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Case  I.  Miss  B.,  age  22;  a  college  student. 
This  patient  had  had  during  the  year,  previously 
to  my  seeing  her,  three  attacks  of  what  her  doctor 
diagnosed  as  appendicitis.  She  complained  of 
constant  pain  in  the  right  side  over  McBurney's 
point  and  deep  in  the  pelvis.  The  appendix  could 
be  palpated  and  was  felt  as  a  hard  unyielding, 
cordlike  mass  lying  across  the  iliac  vessels.  The 
uterus  was  retroflexed  and  there  was  a  tender 
mass  felt  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  right  ovary.  Notwithstanding 
her  local  distress  her  general  health  had  seem- 
ingly not  been  much  affected  by  the  condition, 
although  she  complained  of  feeling  tired  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  There  was  constipation  with 
cold  hands  and  cold  feet. 

On  June  30,  1904.  I  opened  the  abdomen 
through  a  small  median  incision,  removed  the  ap- 
pendix and  inverted  the  stump.  The  right  ovary 
was  at  least  twice  its  normal  size  and  was  a  mere 
shell.  It  was  of  course  removed.  The  round 
ligaments  were  then  shortened  by  folding  them 
upon  themselves,  after  which  they  were  stitched 
in  front  of  the  uterus,  so  that  the  uterus  was  held 
in  normal  position.  The  right  fallopian  tube  was 
also  thickened  and  occluded.  The  left  ovarv  was 
normal.  The  abdomen  was  closed  with  two  layers 
of  catgut,  silkworm-gut  tension  sutures  and  a 
subcuticular  silkworm-gut  suture.  The  patient 
never  had  a  temperature  above  99  after  the  opera- 
tion and  in  three  weeks  resumed  her  college  work. 
On  September  22,  1904,  she  reported  to  me  and  I 
found  her  in  splendid  shape.  She  then  said  that 
while  she  did  not  consciously  suffer  ill  health,  be- 
fore her  operation,  except  for  the  local  distress, 
she  now  realizes  that  the  local  condition  did  affect 
her  general  state.  The  rectum  was  dilated,  which 
overcame  the  constipation.  Her  hands  and  feet 
are  now  warm,  and  she  experiences  a  sense  of 
robustness  which  she  has  not  experienced  for 
years. 

Remarks. — This  case  is'  reported  because  it  is 
typical  of  many  which  consult  the  gynecologist 
and  the  abdominal  surgeon.  The  patient  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  young  womanhood,  athletic,  am- 
bitious, and  intellectual.  She  suffered  no  great 
inconvenience  from  her  uterine  displacement  and 
the  prolapse  of  the  ovary,  the  appendicitis  alone 
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inducing  her  to  have  surgical  work  done.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  state  how  long  this  con- 
dition prevailed  previously  to  the  operation.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  existed  for  a  long  time,  only 
to  be  discovered  when  the  attack  of  appendicitis 
attracted  attention  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
organs.  The  girl  had  sufficient  latent  energy  and 
strength  to  make  it  possible  for  her  practically  to 
ignore  the  retro-displaced  uterus  and  the  lesion 
of  the  ovary.  So  long  as  her  health  was  at  par,  or 
but  little  below,  she  got  on  fairly  well.  The  ap- 
pendicular trouble  was,  however,  quite  a  different 
proposition  and  the  case  shows  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  gynecologist  not  to  limit  himself  to  one 
organ,  or  one  set  of  organs,  in  doing  abdominal 
surgery. 

The  case  shows,  too,  the  advantages  of  the 
median  incision  over  the  lateral,  when  the  surgeon 
suspects  lesions  of  the  pelvic  organs.  x\s  a  matter 
or  fact,  the  experienced  operator  can  remove  the 
appendix  quite  as  well  through  the  median  in- 
cision as  through  one  over  McBurney's  point.  I 
think  I  make  at  least  four-fifths  of  my  appendi- 
cectomies  through  such  an  incision.  The  abdo- 
men is  much  more  easily  opened  through  the 
median  line  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  much 
less  conspicuous.  If  necessary,  it  is  possible, 
through  an  enlarged  median  incision,  to  explore 
the  entire  abdominal  contents,  which  cannot  well 
be  accomplished  through  the  gridiron  incision. 

While  this  patient  suffered  no  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  displacement  of  her  generative 
organs,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  could  have  gone 
on  indefinitely  without  having  the  displacement 
overcome.  A  retroflexion  gives  rise  to  uterine 
engorgement  of  the  passive  type  which,  in  due 
time,  is  followed  by  hyperplasia  of  both  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  and  its  lining  membrane.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  endometritis  there  result  leucor- 
rhea  and  menorrhagia.  There  is  a  tendency,  too, 
for  the  retroflexion,  even  in  nulliparous  women, to 
become  more  and  more  marked  with  consequent 
descensus  of  the  organ.  Soon  there  is  developed  a 
"bearing  down"  sensation  and  there  may  be  in 
time,  because  of  the  misdirected  intra-abdominal 
pressure,  complete  procidentia,  even  though  the 
pelvic  fioor  has  nol  been  relaxed  by  child-bearing. 
I  lad  the  girl  married,  there  would  unquestionably 
have  resulted  profound  dyspareunia  because  of 
the  ovarian  displacement.  Taking  it  all  in  all  then, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  pelvic  trouble  was  cor- 
rected at  the  time  of  the  appendicectomy. 
Strangely  enough  there  was  no  dysmenorrhea, 
although  the  uterus  was  sharply  bent  upon  itself. 


In  marked  contrast  with  Case  I  is  Case  II.  This 
patient,  also  a  college  graduate,  is  aged  25.  She 
had,  when  I  first  saw  her,  a  very  sharp  retro- 
flexion of  the  uterus  which  did  not  bother  her  es- 
pecially, except  during  the  menstrual  period.  At 
this  time  she  suffered  most  intensely,  there  being 
evidently  an  obstruction  to  the  flow,  and  the  dis- 
charge was  exceedingly  offensive,  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period.  There  was  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  menstruation,  an  of- 
fensive excoriating  leucorrhea.  The  right  ovary 
was  enlarged  and  prolapsed  and  the  uterus  was  so 
sharply  retroflexed  that  the  fundus  pointed  down- 
ward. The  patient  had  worn  a  Hodge  pessary 
for  some  years  with  some  benefit.  She  was  con- 
stipated and  also  had  cold  hands  and  cold  feet. 
On  November  4,  1905,  I  did  a  divulsion  and  a 
curettage.  The  rectum  was  then  divulsed  and  ad- 
hesions of  the  clitoris  overcome.  The  abdomen 
was  opened  through  a  short  median  incision.  The 
right  ovary  was  at  least  four  times  its  normal 
size  and  was  cystically  degenerated.  The  ovary 
and  corresponding  tube  were  removed.  The 
appendix  was  five  inches  in  length  and  much 
thickened.  It  was  therefore  removed.  I  then  did 
the  internal  Alexander  operation,  using  silk  to 
fasten  the  round  ligaments  into  the  fasciae.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  way. 
Convalescence  was  uninterupted  and  the  patient 
is  perfectly  well.  There  is  no  dysmenorrhea,  no 
menorrhagia,  no  constipation  and  no  leucorrhea. 

In  Case  II  there  had  resulted  the  usual  changes 
incident  to  long  continued  congestion  caused  by 
the  malposition  of  the  uterus — endometritis  of  the 
hypertrophic  type  with  both  leucorrhea  and  men- 
orrhagia. The  patient  obtained  a  certain  degree 
of  relief  from  a  Hodge  pessary.  A  Hodge 
pessary,  however,  in  retroflexion  of  the  uterus, 
affords  but  a  moderate  degree  of  relief,  and  that 
simply  because  it  elevates  the  entire  organ,  thus 
in  a  measure  overcoming  the  embarrassed  circu- 
lation caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  uterine 
and  the  ovarian  vessels.  The  principle  of  a 
Hodge  pessary  in  retroflexion  is  entirely  different 
from  its  use  in  retroversion.  Whatever  relief  is 
afforded  in  flexion  is  because  of  direct  pressure 
upon  the  fundus  of  the  organ  through  the  cul-de- 
sac  of  Douglas,  while  in  retroversion  the  relief  is 
afforded  because  of  tension  upon  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  the  pessary  acting  as  a  mere 
fulcrum,  drawing  the  cervix  backward  and  throw- 
ing the  fundus  forward.  The  patient  was  rapidly 
becoming,  in  spite  of  the  local  measures  applied 
by  her  physician,  a  chronic  invalid.     The  exces- 
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sive  loss  of  blood  was  causing  anemia,  and  with 
the  anemia  there  was  of  course  malnutrition. 
In  all  instances  where  there  is  constipation  with 
cold  hands  and  cold  feet  I  think  that  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  surgical  work  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  necessary  work  upon  the  rectum. 

The  so-called  internal  Alexander  operation  is  a 
procedure  which  I  think  was  first  advocated  by 
Gilliam  of  Columbus.  As  described  by  Gilliam, 
the  technique,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unnecessarily 
complex.  I  have  now  been  doing  the  operation 
for  nine  months  and  find  it  decidedly  satisfactory. 
It  is  of  course  too  soon  to  speak  dogmatically 
from  personal  experience  regarding  its  merits. 
The  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is,  however, 
sound  from  the  standpoint  of  theory.  There  is 
some  objection  to  ventral  fixation  as  ordinarily 
performed  because  of  the  complications  which  are 
liable  to  arise  as  a  consequence  of  pregnancy. 
Again  there  have  been  a  limited  number  of  cases 
reported  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel  because  of 
the  intestine  wrapping  itself  about  the  artificial 
ligament.  While  this  danger  is  possibly  not 
great,  the  surgeon  is  in  duty  bound  not  to  ignore 
it,  if  he  has  at  his  command  a  procedure 
equallv  efficacious  in  holding  the  uterus  in  front, 
and  which  is  free  from  it.  For  three  years  I 
folded  the  round  ligaments  upon  themselves  and 
stitched  them  in  front  of  the  uterus.  While  I 
have  not  at  my  command  accurate  data  to  com- 
pare this  method  with  that  of  ventral  fixation,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  failures,  so  far  as  maintaining  the  uterus 
in  front  is  concerned,  than  prevails  in  ventral  fixa- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  weakest  point  in  the 
round  ligament — where  it  enters  the  inguinal 
canal — is  still  in  commission  after  the  ligament  is 
folded  upon  itself  in  the  manner  described,  an  ob- 
jection which  does  not  apply  to  the  internal  Alex- 
ander operation. 

This  operation  can  be  quickly  and  easily  per- 
formed as  follows :  After  the  abdomen  is  opened 
and  the  necessary  work  has  been  done  upon  the 
appendix,  ovaries,  tubes,  etc.,  the  round  ligament 
is  caught  on  one  side  at  about  its  middle  in  catch 
forceps.  Another  forceps  catches  the  fascia 
covering  the  rectus  muscle ;  the  fascia  is  pulled 
well  over  toward  the  median  line  when  another 
catch  forceps,  (Kelley's  snap  forceps  will  answer 
every  purpose)  is  thrust  through  the  fascia, 
muscle  and  peritoneum,  when  it  is  made  to  grasp 
the  round  ligament  at  a  point  near  the  forceps 
already  attached  to  it.  The  first  forceps  is  then 
released  and  the  round  ligament  drawn  through 


tlie  puncture  wound  made  and  stitched  into  the 
fascia  by  means  of  either  a  silk  or  a  catgut  suture. 
The  puncture  wound  should  be  about  one  inch 
from  the  incision.  The  object  in  drawing  the 
fascia  well  over  to  the  median  line  before  the 
puncture  wound  is  made  is  to  facilitate  its  easy 
approximation  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  companion  ligament  is  dealt  with  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  The  result  will  be  that  the  uterus 
is  normally  suspended  by  the  round  ligaments  so 
that  it  can  rise  during  pregnancy,  and  there  is 
left  no  artificial  ligament  to  endanger  the  intes- 
tine. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  operation  over 
the  methods  whereby  the  round  ligaments  are 
merely  folded  upon  themselves  is  that  the  outer 
third  of  the  ligament  is  put  out  of  commission 
entirely.  The  weakest  point  of  the  ligament  is 
where  it  enters  the  inguinal  canal.  The  uterus 
is  sustained  by  its  inner  portion,  which  is  rich  in 
muscular  tissue. 

816  Rose  Building. 

♦      * 

Constipation. 

BY    CHAS.    G.    WILSOX,    M.    D.,    CLARKSVILLE,    TENN. 

A  "drummer"'  once  said  his  house  could  well 
afford  to  distribute  its  "Bile  Beans"  gratuitously 
among  the  people  because,  like  most  laxatives, 
their  use  created  the  need  for  more.  There  was 
ni  1  let  up  and  consequently  a  permanent  customer 
was  made.  The  first  need  therefore  in  the  cure 
of  constipation  is  to  stop  the  use  of  all  laxatives 
and  enemata.  Let  the  bowels  alone  until  there  is 
an  inclination  for  stool,  even  if  it  be  for  a  week. 
If  there  be  the  inclination  as  shown  by  griping 
pains  or  urging  in  rectum,  a  small  enema  of  cooL 
water  will  relieve.  If  the  impaction  is  at  the 
cecum  and  tenderness  results,  use  a  large  hot- 
water  enema — more  than  two  quarts  rather  than 
less  should  be  in  the  colon  at  one  time.  This 
enema  should  be  taken  while  in  reclining  position 
on  bed.  Most  of  the  laity  think  an  enema  is  to 
be  taken  while  sitting  on  the  closet.  Use  a  bulb 
syringe,  then  you  know  how  much  resistance  is 
met  and  exactly  how  much  water  you  use.  With 
a  fountain  syringe  all  is  guess  work  and  foolish- 
ness. It  will  require  persuasive  reasoning  or 
positive  demand  to  make  the  average  patient  stop 
taking  something  to  move  bowels  every  day.  It 
has  been  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty.  But  he 
should  be  required  to  go  to  the  closet  every  day 
at  the  same  hour,  preferably  immediatelv  after 
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breakfast.  By  the  way  he  should  stop  the  use  of 
coffee  at  once  both  because  it  is  a  laxative,  and 
because  it  is  antidotal  to  some  remedies.  He 
can  drink  cocoa,  postum,  buttermilk  or  water. 
He  should  remain  on  the  closet  at  least  five 
minutes  whether  any  desire  for  stool  is  present  or 
not.  This  establishes  the  habit,  which  is  the  end 
to  be  desired. 

So  many  causes  lead  to  constipation  and  the 
concomitants  are  so  numerous,  that  none  except 
a  Homeopathist  can  cure  it.  The  reason  for  this 
article  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  curing  chronic  constipation  with 
remedies  not  usually  mentioned  in  the  constipa- 
tion list  of  text-books  than  with  those  that  were, 
only  because  those  I  used  were  indicated  oftener. 
Easily  at  the  head  of  these  is  pulsatilla,  then  cal- 
carea,  ignatia,  silica,  etc. 

For  example,  take  Mrs.  G.,  age  thirty-three, 
nullipara,  has  had  indigestion  pains  and  constipa- 
tion for  many  years.  Has  fallen  off  fifteen 
pounds  in  past  six  months.  Has  had  several  allo- 
pathic doctors ;  been  to  mineral  springs ;  to  a 
Louisville  infirmary — all  without  more  than  tem- 
porary relief.  The  week  before  coming  to  me 
she  had  taken  calomel,  which  set  up  vomiting, 
salts,  cascara  ad  nauseam,  a  full  bottle  of  Pluto 
Water,  and  gallons  of  water  as  enemata,  with  no 
action  or  relief  from  the  "rock"  in  stomach.  She 
was  in  great  despair,  wanted  relief  or  death,  etc. 
Tongue  much  coated,  sick  headache  through 
temples,  vision  cloudy  and  dim  during  headache, 
which  average  two  a  week,  and  each  meant  two 
davs  in  bed.  Vomited  all  food  and  drink,  yet  was 
hungry.  Tenderness  over  cecum  and  epigas- 
trium ;  menses  regular  or  delaying,  lasting  three 
or  four  days,  attended  with  gripings  and  head- 
ache and  chilliness.  Feet  are  cold  most  of  the 
time,  yet  she  likes  cold  weather  and  must  have 
fresh  air.  When  food  is  retained  the  pain  com- 
mences two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal.  Eating 
relieves  temporarily.  She  likes  tart  juicy  fruits, 
sweets,  which  disagree,  especially  chocolates,  corn 
bread  and  boiled  bacon  agree  when  anything  does. 
Dislikes  fats  or  greasy  things.  Cannot  get  asleep 
at  night  until  after  midnight,  sometimes  not  until 
three  or  four  a.  i\r.  Very  nervous.  Awakens  with 
bad  taste  and  offensive  breath.  Pulsatilla  200 
every  two  hours  in  day  caused  natural  movement 
the  next  morning  and  each  succeeding  one.  Con- 
vex lenses  relieved  the  headache.  She  gained 
more  than  the  fifteen  pounds  she  had  lost  in  less 


than  two  months  and  feels  better  than  for  past  ten 
years.  The  only  adjuvant  used  in  this  case  and 
the  next  was  Hagee's  Cordial  of  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  homeopathic 
remedy  nor  with  the  digestion.  There  are  but 
few  food  tonics  left  open  to  us  on  account  of  their 
containing  other  remedies.  This  one  certainly 
helps  one  to  gain  flesh. 

Another  case  was  Mrs.  B.,  age  thirty-seven, 
nullipara  ;  had  not  been  well  since  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  over  ten  years  ago.  There  was 
great  tenderness  over  whole  abdomen,  especially 
over  cecum  and  sigmoid  flexure.  There  was 
history  of  several  attacks  of  membranous  colitis. 
For  a  year  no  stool  without  laxatives  or  enemata 
and  at  times  both  were  needed,  also  glycerine  and 
oil  injections.  Very  despondent,  tearful;  very 
sensitive  to  fancied  slights.  Tired  all  the  time. 
Had  grippe  the  spring  previous  to  coming  to  me, 
under  allopathic  auspices,  and  bad  had  a  hacking 
cough  ever  since.  Had  fallen  oft"  twenty-five 
pounds.  Had  subnormal  temperature  in  morn- 
ing and  99.5  to  101  in  evening.  Pulse  no  to  130. 
Insomnia,  no  appetite,  menses  scanty,  two  days 
regular,  slight  pain  at  times  but  more  depressed 
than  ever  at  that  time.  Stool  often  covered  with 
sago-like  grains  but  very  fine,  also  accompanied 
with  mucus.  She  had  goitre  of  several  years' 
standing,  size  of  small  walnut.  Liked  everything 
to  eat  when  well.  Likes  neither  hot  nor  cold 
weather.  I  could  find  few  distinctive  character- 
istics in  the  case  and  wobbled  about  dreadfully 
for  twomonths  and  could  but  admire  her  patience 
with  such  poor  treatment  or  results.  One  day 
she  asked  me  to  prescribe  something  for  an  erup- 
tion of  the  scalp — flat,  dry,  scaly,  and  scarcely 
redder  than  the  surrounding  skin.  Then  the 
light  broke  through.  Taken  with  the  origin  of 
her  ill  health,  the  despondency — and  my  ill  suc- 
cess—the remedy  appeared.  Psorinum  200  once 
a  week  caused  daily  evacuation,  removal  of  ten- 
derness, normal  temperature,  pulse  of  80  and  ces- 
sation of  cough.  She  gained  rapidly  on  two  to 
three  pounds  a  week  and  brags  on  her  doctor, 
besides  paying  the  bill. 

In  spite  of  what  they  are  taught  and  see,  these 
patients  ail  think  of  the  remedies  as  laxatives  and 
want  a  large  bottle  of  the  disks.  As  the  blank 
disks  are  cheap  I  supply  them,  but  warn  them  not 
to  try  them  on  other  people  because  they  won't 
work  except  on  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
given. 
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The  Position,  Use,  and  Abuse  of  Mental 
Therapeutics. 

BY  J.  \V.  SPRIXGTHORPE,  M.  D. 

By  his  very  claim  that  the  aim  of  his  art  is  to 
secure  the  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  the 
physician  is  pledged  to  a  recognition  of  mind  and 
matter  as  the  fundamental  entities ;  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  possess  some  clear  understanding  of 
their  relationship  and  inter-actions.  But  neither 
medical  education  nor  clinical  training,  as  or- 
dinarily experienced,  is  calculated  to  give  the 
average  medical  man  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  part  played  in  health  and  disease  by 
the  psychical  factor,  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  the 
profession  generally  unduly  unconcerned  and 
even  ignorant  as  to  its  true  position  and  thera- 
peutic application. 

The  situation  may  perhaps  be  simply  yet  satis- 
factorily stated  as  follows :— Thanks  to  recent 
discoveries  we  are  now  able  to  trace  all  forms  of 
matter  back  to  the  luminiferous  ether  itself,  whilst 
we  find  life  entering  at  a  certain  stage  of  mole- 
cular complexity — it  matters  little  whether  as  a 
fresh  kind  of  movement  or  a  new  sort  of  force. 
And  it  is  more  rational  to  place  purposive  think- 
ing mind  behind  insensate  mass  than  to  regard  the 
psychical  as  progressively  evolved  from  the 
physical.  Omnipresent  supreme  mind  thus  comes 
before  even  illimitable  ether,  and,  in  ultimate 
ontology,  idealism — the  explanation  of  everything 
by  mind — is  more  probable  than  materialism — the 
explanation  of  everything  by  matter.  But  whilst 
outside  the  finite  though  incalculable  universe 
mind  may  thus  exist  alone,  or  in  some  unknown 
combination,  yet,  within  known  bounds,  there  is 
always  a  psycho-physical  parallelism  and  realism, 
the  explanation  of  everything  by  mind  or  matter, 
but  neither  alone,  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  ac- 
counts for  all  present  conditions.  As  to  the  exact 
inter-relationship,  however,  of  mind  to  matter 
there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  the  article  on  "Psy- 
chology" in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  theory  with 
which  we  must  at  present  rest  content  is  "that  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  are  not  independent 
and  'closed'  against  each  other,  but  that  in  certain 
circumstances — e.  g.,  in  perception — physical 
changes  are  the  occasion  of  psychical,  and  that  in 
certain  circumstances — e.  g.,  in  purposive  move- 
ments— psychical  changes  are  the  occasion  of 
physical,  neither  alone  being  explicable  from  the 
other."     The  same  writer  represents  them  further 


as  "both  keeping  invariably  and  exactly  in  line  in 
development  and  in  efficiency,  in  intensity  and 
complexity,"  and  "even  structure  to  be  regarded 
as  partly  shaped  and  perfected  by  function  rather 
than  function  as  solely  determined  by  structure 
itself  mechanically  evolved." 

Thus,  just  as  amidst  all  mental  and  moral 
operations  there  is  a  physical  factor  always  pres- 
ent, often  dominant,  and  potent  even  where  un- 
suspected, so  also  amidst  all  physiological  and 
pathological  processes  there  is  a  psychical  factor, 
equally  operative,  though  unrecognized  by  ma- 
terial science.  But  whilst,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  possibility  of  the  physical 
factor  being  overlooked,  or  of  its  claims  being 
neglected,  the  psychical  factor  is  too  often  both 
ignored  and  unused.  It  has  no  place  in  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  study,  it  has  only  a  few 
half-friends  in  the  wards,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
post-mortem  room,  and  it  is  uncultivated,  if  not 
unknown,  in  most  everyday  practice.  And  yet  it 
has  claims  which  demand  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, ramifications  that  are  wider,  and  ef- 
fects that  are  more  remarkable,  than  those  of  any 
other  branch  of  therapeutics. 

In  its  essence  the  psychical  factor  in  each  one 
of  us  may  well  be  assumed  to  be  akin  to  the  omni- 
present supreme  mind,  a  particulate  entity  thereof, 
so  to  speak.  And  though  the  deep-thinking  East 
has  decided  differently,  it  probably  enters  each 
human  cortex  inherently  free  from  material  stain. 
It  has,  unquestionably,  some  power  of  choice, 
though  its  independent  action  seems  limited,  like 
that  of  a  player  by  his  instrument,  or  like  the 
movements  of  the  epicycle  by  the  general  sweep 
of  the  Ptolemaic  orbit.  Rightly,  too,  as  theology 
may  hold  it  to  be  ultimately  destined  after  trial 
and  testing,  ever  and  always  to  choose  in  har- 
mony with  the  supreme,  still,  at  present,  it  is  heir 
to  a  material  inheritance  which  it  cannot  alter, 
open  to  physical  influences  which  it  may  not  con- 
trol, and  operative  through  physical  channels. 
And  yet  it  initiates  change,  modifies  function  and 
environment,  regulates  organs,  is  a  final  court  of 
appeal  in  many  systematic  disturbances,  and  plays 
a  fundamental  part  in  disease,  structural  as  well 
as  functional,  physical  as  well  as  psychical. 

The  systematic  utilization  of  this  psychical  fac- 
tor in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  in  the  cure 
of  disease  constitutes  mental  therapeutics.  Even 
proverbially,  contentment  is  great  gain,  we  laugh 
and  grow  fat,  joy  stimulates,  fear  depresses, 
worry    disturbs,    and    fright    acts    like    a    shock. 
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And  of  necessity,  the  physician  himself  and  his 
hygienic,  dietetic  and  medicinal  assistants  always 
exercise  some  psychical,  over  and  above  the 
necessary  physical,  influence.  But  these  ordinary 
sporadic  and  almost  automatic  attempts  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  mental  therapeutics,  or  place 
this  line  of  treatment  in  the  unique  position  to 
which  it  is  rightly  entitled.  To  do  this  we  have 
to  make  it  our  aim  systematically  to  arouse  in 
our  patient  all  the  powers  of  auto-suggestion, 
and  confidence,  but  no  special  or  supernatural 
powers.  In  theory,  this  means  that  we  have  to 
seize  the  psychological  moment,  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  suggestion,  and  to  apply  it  in  the 
aptest  manner.  And  the  best  practical  procedure 
is  similarly  both  personal  and  natural.  We  secure 
the  patient's  confidence  by  making  him  believe 
that  we  understand  his  case,  that  we  sympathize 
with  him,  and  that  we  can  and  will  do  the  best  for 
him.  If  therefrom  he  can  create — as  he  fre- 
quently can — the  certainty  of  cure,  cure,  if  pos- 
sible, is  at  hand.  Everything  else,  environment 
and  attendants,  are  also  to  be  then  utilized  to  con- 
vey not  only  their  ordinary  physical  cargo,  but  the 
special  therapeutic  suggestions,  which  are  often 
of  much  greater  importance,  and  which  at  times 
may  deserve  to  be  called  specific.  Hence,  for 
example,  the  superior  value  of  "Spa"  treatment 
as  compared  with  the  home  drinking  of  the  same 
waters,  and  the  frequent  transformation  of  failure 
into  success  when  patients  are  removed  from 
home  surroundings,  or  placed  in  specially  trained 
and  experienced  hands. 

But  how  seldom  is  any  such  sustained  and 
systematic  attempt  made  in  everyday  practice? 
The  necessary  result  is  that  those  physicians  who 
make  no  such  attempt  fail  to  reap  even  anything 
like  the  regular  crop  of  good  results  which  they 
otherwise  might  obtain,  whilst  they  leave  entirely 
to  others  those  exceptional  harvests  which  as- 
tound the  unenlightened,  and  make  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  quacks.  And  this  regrettable  failure 
must  continue  so  lung  as  medical  education  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  on  lines  that  practically 
ignore  the  psychical  factor,  and  so  long  as  disease 
is  arbitrarily  divided  into  physical  and  psychical 
departments,  to  be  treated  in  different  places,  by 
different  people,  in  different  ways. 

It  is  thus  coming  to  be  seen  that  psychical 
means  alone  do  not  suffice  for  the  treatment  of 
those  whose  affliction  we  call  mental.  Hence  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  acutely  insane  is  in  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  hospital,  with  all  the  physi- 


cal and  scientific  appliances  that  the  term  implies, 
and  not  in  an  asylum,  which  is  the  last  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  detention  and  safe 
This  demands  a  mixture  of  insight,  knowledge 
custody.  Even  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  which  has  many  drawbacks  from 
this  special  point  of  view,  some  thirty  cases  of 
melancholia  have  recovered  after  an  average 
treatment  extending  over  four  to  six  weeks,  with- 
out certification  to  any  asylum.  In  a  suitable 
mental  hospital  even  superior  results  would,  no 
doubt,  be  attained.  Similarly  where  there  is  in- 
ability in  an  asylum  to  provide  individual  and  the 
desirable  physical  treatment,  cases,  of  necessity, 
do  less  well  than  in  private,  where  both  are  avail- 
able. Thus,  recently,  a  young  man  who  was 
drifting  towards  dementia  during  his  six  months' 
asylum  treatment,  recovered  within  six  weeks  in 
a  private  establishment.  And  the  same  is  found 
to  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  cases  which  are  not 
acute.  Hence  the  universal  movement  in  favor 
of  placing  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  and  the 
chronicallv  insane  in  suitable  farm  and  industrial 
colonies. 

But  a  commoner  error  with  the  profession  is 
that  of  ignoring  the  psychical  factor  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  everyday  disease.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  medical  practitioners  who  daily 
prescribe  suggestion,  as  well  as  diet,  hygiene,  and 
drugs.  Yet  the  phvsician  who  makes  even  the 
minimum  effort  in  this  direction  often  does  more 
for  his  patient  than  his  more  highly  qualified 
confrere  who  makes  none.  To  some,  and  they 
naturally  the  most  successful,  this  endeavor  comes 
without  conscious  search,  and  improves  with  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  some  measure  it  may  be  acquired 
by  all,  and  no  one  who  has  become  familiar  with 
its  powers  will  henceforward  be  content  to  remain 
without  its  constant  aid. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious,  however,  than  the 
therapeutic  neglect  is  the  diagnostic  mistake.  It 
is  of  almost  everyday  occurrence  to  find  cases  in 
which  the  psychical  element  predominates  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  serious  and  even  incur- 
able physical  disease,  with  the  usual  prognosis. 
To  give  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many  within  my 
own  recent  experience.  I  may  mention  the  cases 
of  a  young  woman  treated  for  three  months  for 
chorea,  yet  cured  by  one  application  of  the  faradic 
brush;  of  a  girl  confined  to  bed  lor  nine  months 
and  about  to  be  operated  upon  for  tumor  of  the 
brain,  yet  walking  about  well  within  a  fortnight; 
of  a  boy  sent  from  Tasmania  for  expert  surgical 
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treatment  of  his  paralysis,  yet  walking  within  two 
days,  after  isolation  and  suggestion.  I  call  to 
mind  also  a  case  of  blepharospasm  with  extension 
to  the  arm  and  leg  that  was  cured  by  bandaging 
the  eyes  for  a  week,  though  it  had  previously  re- 
sisted all  ordinary  treatment  for  over  twelve 
months;  of  a  girl  confined  to  bed  for  over  two 
years  and  signed  into  the  Hospital  as  an  incurable 
consumptive,  yet  up  and  walking  within  three 
months  and  well  ever  since ;  of  a  boy  whose 
periodic  vomiting  was  uncontrolled  by  medicine 
and  diet  for  over  a  month,  yet  never  returning 
after  removal  to  hospital ;  and  of  various  other 
neuro-mimetic  affections  of  joints,  muscles, 
organs,  and  functions  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  had  defied  long  and  varied  physical  treat- 
ment, but  which  yielded  promptly  and  often  in- 
stantly to  an  appropriate  combination  of  the 
psychical  and  physical.  Of  course,  I  quote  my 
own  experience  simply  to  illustrate  the  situation. 
It  differs  only  in  its  phases  from  the  similar  ex- 
perience of  all  others  who  have  made  an  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  application  of  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

But  the  recital  may  have  the  more  important 
effect  of  directing  professional  attention  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  psychical 
factor  is  overlooked  and  in  which  mental  thera- 
peusis  is  not  attempted.     For  only  a  certain,  per- 
haps small,  proportion  have  the  mistake  rectified 
at  the  hands  of  the  profession,  whilst  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  very  large  number  come  within 
the  scope  of  quacks,  faith  healers,  Eddyites,  and 
the  like.     These   illegitimate   practitioners   have, 
of  course,  no  proper  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  or  of  the  limitations  of  treat- 
ment by  suggestion.      If  quacks,   they   have,    in 
addition,  all  the  blindness  of  ignorance  and  the 
unscrupulousness    of    greed ;     if    healers,    their 
patients  have  to  rely  upon  revelation  instead  of 
science,  upon  introspection  instead  of  experience, 
and  upon  instinct  instead  of  training.     And  yet, 
utilising  the  same  potent  curative,  agent,  which 
the    legitimate    practitioner    has    neglected,    and 
being  further  able  to  make,  from  their  very  ignor- 
ance, more  extravagant  promises  and  more  in- 
sistent appeals,  they  unquestionably  must  produce, 
far   more    frequently   perhaps   than   is   generally 
admitted  by  the  profession,  many  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  even  many  apparently  astounding  cures 
which    discredit    medicine    whilst    they    spread 
quackery.     The  profession  has  apparently  yet  to 
see   that    equally   exceptional    results,    and    even 
better,  would  be  well  within  its  grasp  if  it  would 


but  recognize  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Mean- 
time it  is  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  so  many  medi- 
cal men  that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  success 
of  quackery  in  general  disease,  just  as  it  is  also 
in  the  special  department  of  sexual  perversion,  in 
which  indeed  the  psychical  factor  is  so  often  the 
one  which  demands  attention. 

I  would,  therefore,  draw  this  necessarily  brief, 
but  I  trust  suggestive,  paper  to  a  close  with  an 
emphatic  declaration  of  opinion,  that  whilst  so 
many  of  the  public  are  ignorant,  credulous  and 
misguided,  and  whilst  quackery  is  fraught  with 
such  untold  waste  and  such  innumerable  failures, 
the  profession  owes  it  not  only  to  itself  and  to 
individual  patients,  but  to  the  community  at  large, 
to  lose  no  time  in  placing  mental  therapeutics 
amongst  the  essentials  of  its  everyday  treatment. 
And  for  its  legitimate  cultivation  and  systematic 
use  there  are  required  only  a  clear  recognition  of 
its  limitations,  absolute  honesty  in  its  application, 
and  the  unfailing  observance  of  our  ethical  tradi- 
tions. 


Corrcepoi^encc. 


Sax  Fraxcisco.  May  3,  1906. 
American  Physician: 

Well,  the  earthquake  was  certainly  as  severe  as 
one  could  feel  without  being  killed  or  without 
destroying  every  house  within  its  range.  The 
house  rocked  violently  and  quickly  in  all  direc- 
tions and  even  twisted.  I  thought  of  course  it 
would  collapse  and  that  my  last  day  had  come. 

I  wasn't  the  least  bit  frightened  and  did  all  I 
could  to  console  Mrs.  Bryant.  As  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  our  Chinese  cook  and  Mexi- 
can coachman  in  their  night  clothes  looking 
frightened  at  the  house  I  opened  the  window  and 
gave  them  the  '"haw-haw."  I  enjoyed  their  dis- 
comfiture hugely.  Afterwards  they  told  me  that 
the  house  waved  like  a  flag  in  a  breeze. 

My  first  thought  was  for  our  beautiful  new 
homeopathic  hospital  which  had  just  been  fin- 
ished. The  finest  hospital  in  the  West  and  the 
most  modern  and  up  to  date  in  the  United  States. 
I  found  that  badly  cracked  and  injured,  and  the 
four  nurses  who  slept  there  looking  wistfully  at 
it,  undecided  whether  to  return  or  not. 

About  an  hour  later  I  started  to  inspect  the  en- 
tire building  and  when  on  the  third  floor  a  heavy 
shock  came  and  things  in  the  building  began  to 
rattle  and  shake,  and  portions  of  the  front  and 
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sides  fell  out.  Mrs.  Bryant  was  holding  the  team 
in  front  of  the  hospital,  and  the  earthquake 
frightened  the  horses  so  that  they  ran  two  blocks 
before  she  could  stop  them.  In  fact  they  ran 
until  the  vibrations  of  the  earth  ceased. 

We  in  the  hospital  ran  down  the  inclines  ( they 
are  used  in  the  place  of  stairs )  but  I  had  my  col- 
lar, tie,  cuffs,  coat  and  vest  off  and  I  would  not 
go  out  until  I  had  them  properly  adjusted.  I 
would  rather  be  killed  than  be  seen  running  from 
an  earthquake. 

On  the  way  down  with  my  team  I  met  business 
men  one  after  another  with  the  same  tale,  the 
whole  lower  part  of  town  had  burned  before 
they  had  reached  their  places  of  business.  As  no 
cars  were  running,  everyone  who  had  not  a  horse, 
bicycle  or  automobile,  walked. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  office,  in  the  magnificent 
James  Flood  building,  the  Emporium  across  the 
street  was  burning,  but  it  didn't  injure  the  James 
Flood  building.  I  took  out  a  few  things  and  left. 
I  returned  again  and  took  out  a  few  more  things. 
There  was  such  a  quantity  of  expensive  things 
that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  take.  I  took 
all  of  my  account  books  and  most  of  my  instru- 
ments, hand  medicine  cases  and  microscope. 

An  insurance  policy  of  $5500,  which  I  had  paid 
high  premiums  on  for  years  expired  last  January. 
I  allowed  it  to  lapse  because  I  was  in  a  fireproof 
building! 

I  felt  foolish  to  take  things  out  as  everybody 
in  the  building  "guyed"  me  and  said  I  was  a  fool 
and  that  the  building  could  not  burn.  They  had 
their  own  independent  water  supply  and  thou- 
sands of  gallons  on  the  roof,  but  all  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  building  were  driven  out  by  the 
soldiers  before  the  fire  reached  it,  so  the  building 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  flames  and  was  com- 
pletely gutted. 

That  night  I  drove  up  on  Corbett  Road  and 
could  see  no  escape  for  the  entire  city.  I  saw  the 
fire  in  battle  array  about  ten  miles  long  moving 
ahead  obliquely  across  Market  Street,  taking 
everything  in  its  way  from  the  north  beach  shore 
at  the  foot  of  Kearney  to  the  S.  P.  yards  in  the 
mission. 

For  four  days  and  nights  we  would  go  up  on 
some  eminence  and  see  the  fire  slowly  but  surely 
eating  up  the  city  and  no  one  expected  a  telegraph 
pole  to  remain.  It  was  heart-rending  to  see  the 
poor  devils  who  were  burned  out  and  those  to  be 
burned  out  crawling  along  the  streets  toward  the 
Park  and  Presidio.     There  was  no  escape  to  the 


south,  and  in  no  direction  except  by  ferry  boats 
from  the  foot  of  Van  Xess  and  the  Presidio. 

To  see  500,000  people  all  move  on  the  same  day 
is  a  sight  novel  and  amusing  as  well  as  terrible. 
Some  were  pushing  a  bureau,  sofas,  some  a  trunk, 
some  their  few  belongings  in  their  arms.  I  saw 
friends  pushing  baby  buggies,  toy  wagons,  etc. 
etc.  'Twas  no  fun,  great  cinders  falling  about 
everybody,  even  miles  from  the  fire.  This  re- 
minded me  of  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Thursday  morning  found  my  office  in  ruins  and 
I  found  Dr.  Tommy  Frazer,  our  old  dentist 
friend,  and  we  drove  up  Fillmore  Street  and 
rented  the  only  flat  left.  We  have  seven  rooms 
and  a  bath,  and  although  the  rent  formerly  was 
$30.00  a  month,  we  were  raised  to  $100.00  a 
month.  Two  weeks  ago  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted them  rent-free. 

Here  we  are  getting  installed,  to  starve  or  not 
to  starve,  that  is  the  question.  Martial  law  is  re- 
laxing. For  about  a  week  we  were  allowed  no 
lights,  not  even  candles.  Soldiers  shot  out  those 
they  saw.  The  only  penalty  for  breaking  a 
known  or  unknown  law  was  instant  death,  and  the 
rifles  were  cracking  day  and  night.  Several 
prominent  people  were  killed  by  over-zealous 
soldiers.  Then  we  were  allowed  lights  until 
7  p.  m.,  then  until  9,  then  10  and  now  until  II 
p.  m. 

No  one  can  cook  in  their  houses  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  stoves,  fire-places,  etc.,  in  front  of 
every  house.  No  running  water,  no  gas,  no 
electricity,  no  telephones.  Cars  are  beginning  to 
move  women  and  children  free. 

Poor  old  San  Francisco  is  a  wreck,  hut  she  is 
brave,  reckless  and  happy  to  the  end.  Nothing 
except  a  few  isolated  houses  on  Telegraph  and 
Russian  Hill  near  the  north  beach  remain  between 
Van  Ness  Avenue  and  the  bay.  Everything 
south  of  Market  to  the  S.  P.  tracks  are  burned 
from  the  bay  to  21st  Street.  The  north  side  of 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  was  saved,  though  badly 
scared  and  seared.  The  south  side  out  to  Octavia 
and  from  there  south  to  the  Mission  is  gone. 
Dolores  Street  was  the  west  line,  all  on  the  east 
side  burned,  but  the  west  side,  including  the  old 
mission,  was  saved. 

Fillmore  Street  with  its  car  line  from  the  bay 
to  Church  16th  and  18th  to  the  bay  south  trav- 
erses the  whole  city  and  transfers  to  every  line. 
It  is  the  business  street  of  the  City. 

Almost  ever}'  man  in  town  has  some  sort  of  a 
badge.  Without  this,  they  and  their  rigs  are 
pressed  into  service.     Up  to  a  few  days  ago,  no 
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one  except  the  elect  few  could  walk  any  dis- 
tance through  the  burned  district  without  being 
put  to  work  throwing  bricks  or  clearing  streets. 
Crowds  coming  from  across  the  bay.  walking  up 
Market  Street,  would  be  only  women  and  children 
before  they  went  a  few  blocks.  There  was  no 
respecting  of  persons.  Charles  Curry,  Secretary 
of  the  State,  threw  bricks  for  three  hours  before 
his  identity  was  revealed.  Men  crossing  town  to 
visit  their  relatives  were  delayed  five  hours  (the 
usual  time)  throwing  bricks. 

I  received  a  letter  from  an  Oakland  patient  who 
tried  to  reach  me  three  times,  but  threw  bricks 
instead.  He  finally  got  a  pass  and  was  all  right. 
Anyone  going  horseback  or  driving  in  a  buggv  or 
automobile,  were  rudely  ordered  to  get  off  or  out, 
and  the  city  or  army  appropriated  them  for  their 
use.  This  made  vehicles  of  all  kinds  exceedingly 
scarce  and  it  was  not  until  General  Greely  noti- 
fied the  inhabitants  that  no  more  men,  horses, 
teams  or  vehicles  would  be  seized,  that  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  rigs  appeared.  The  city  looked 
as  it  did  during  the  street  car  strike. 

As  for  food,  we  would  have  all  starved  had  not 
good  people  and  the  government  come  to  our  aid. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  earthquake  you  could  not 
buy  enough  to  feed  a  bird  in  any  delicatessen 
store.  All  restaurants  and  bakeries  were  closed. 
You  could  buy  a  few  uncooked  things,  but  as  no 
one  could  make  a  fire  they  were  no  use. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  permitted  to 
cook  on  the  streets,  and  how  quickly  all  sorts  of 
cooking  arrangements  appeared  on  the  streets. 

All  of  the  wholesale  houses  and  warehouses  for 
food  were  burned  and  as  the  country  generallv 
depended  upon  San  Francisco  for  supplies,  there 
was  a  sudden  shortage  of  food  in  all  cities  and 
towns  dependent  upon  San  Francisco.  The 
government  took  all  of  the  edibles  in  all  of  the 
retail  stores  of  the  city,  and  for  ten  days  we  had 
to  line  up  with  baskets  and  take  what  was  given  or 
starve. 

\\  ater  is  very  scarce,  and  at  any  sign  of  water 
there  is  a  line  waiting.  All  liquors  were  seized 
and  confiscated.  Elegant  saloons  were  entered 
by  soldiers  and  every  bottle  broken  and  the  con- 
tents of  every  keg  poured  out.  We  are  not  only 
short  of  water,  but  if  there  is  a  drop  of  liquor  in 
the  city  it  is  hidden.  All  saloons  and  groceries 
were  cleaned  out. 

Soldiers  are  not  police  and  martial  law  is  not 
civil  or  criminal  law.  What  the  commanding 
officer  says  goes.  Young  Rhiordan,  the  son  of  a 
prominent   lawyer   and  politician,   was  about   to 


enter  his  father's  house  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
when  a  soldier  commanded  him  to  drop  it,  and 
Rhiordan  refused,  began  swearing  and  said,  "I 
live  here."  With  that  the  soldier  fired  and  Rhior- 
dan fell  dead.  No  one  carries  liquor  on  the 
streets  now. 

It's  contrary  to  military  law  to  enter  the  burned 
premises  without  a  pass,  as  death  is  the  penalty. 
You  can  look  over  blocks  of  burned  houses  and 
see  no  one  hunting  for  relics. 

As  I  was  cleaned  out  I  went  to  Oakland  and 
borrowed  and  begged  duplicates  from  the  doctors. 
I  am  pretty  well  fitted  up  and  it  did  not  cost  me  a 
cent  for  furniture.  As  I  couldn't  buy  a  thing 
if  was  easy  to  ask  for  them.  If  I  had  had  to  pay 
for  them,  I  would  have  had  to  go  without. 

The  homeopathic  pharmacy  and  all  good  drug 
stores  are  burned.  Every  instrument  house  and 
store  of  any  size  is  gone.  Everv  time  I  think  I'll 
buy  something  or  order  something  the  second 
thought  tells  me  that  it  is  no  more. 

We  are  a  city  of  about  400,000  in  house  or  out, 
with  no  stores  except  little  one-horse  affairs. 
About  100,000  peoples  have  left  town.  The  night 
after  the  earthquake  no  one  slept  in  a  house,  and 
the  succeeding  nights  no  one  dared  to  sleep 
soundly  lest  they'd  be  burned  before  morning'. 

The  fire  was  freaky.  It.  passed  a  mile  beyond 
the  James  Flood  building,  and  I  went  to  bed  con- 
fident that  I  would  save  my  office.  During  the 
night  it  turned  around  and  wiped  up  the  inside  of 
the  James  Flood  building. 

All  Class  A  fireproof  buildings  are  cleaned  out 
completely.  You  can  build  a  fireproof  building 
that  will  stand  after  a  fire,  but  everything  inside 
will  be  wiped  out.  The  earthquake  did  not  affect 
them. 

A  man  or  woman  who  will  put  their  belongings 
on  a  wagon  and  go  3000  miles  through  deserts 
and  forests  peopled  with  Indians,  wild  beasts  and 
poisonous  reptiles,  is  made  of  different  stuff  from 
other  people.  Almost  every  native  is  connected 
with  or  descended  from  a  pioneer.  No  braver  or 
better-hearted  people  ever  lived  than  the  pioneers 
or  their  descendants.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ment makes  all  foreigners  Americans,  so  the 
pioneer  spirit  has  infused  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  they  march  up  to  death  or  financial 
ruin  with  their  heads  high  and  a  smile  on  their 
faces.  My  father  was  a  pioneer,  as  was  my 
mother  and  her  parents. 

I've  driven  through  streets  and  parks  filled  with 
refugees,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
camped  with  only  an  armful  or  two  saved  from  a 
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comfortable  home,  and  I  have  defied  anyone  to 
tell  the  difference  between  those  campers  ond 
those  found  at  the  seaside  or  mountain  resorts. 

If  people  who  live  here  did  not  love  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  love  her  now.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  flows  through  her  streets.  Everybody 
is  eager  to  help  everybody  else  and  it's  a  privilege 
to  see  such  noble  people.  Brave,  plucky  and  loyal 
to  the  end.  If  another  earthquake  or  tidal  wave 
destroys  the  town,  the  city  will  mock  death  and 
fear  and  go  bravely  to  the  end. 

Nero  fiddled  when  Rome  burned  and  San 
Franciscans  were  cheerful  and  jolly  when  her 
homes  and  business  were  going  up  in  flames.  A 
man  of  millions  of  yesterday  will  tell  you  with  a 
smile  that  he's  dead  broke  like  everybody  else,  and 
everybody  laughs.  Everybody  has  lost  a  home, 
office  or  business,  and  as  everybody  is  in  the  same 
boat,  no  one  is  grumbling. 

Out  of  the  ashes  the  grandest  city  of  the  world 
is  destined  to  rise,  and  in  five  or  ten  years  every 
San  Franciscan  will  speak  of  this  fire  as  a  bless- 
ing. Think  of  the  opportunity.  Miles  of  ground 
with  its  majestic  hills  to  be  built  upon  by  thou- 
sands who  are  waiting  a  "permit"  to  begin. 

Broad  avenues,  easy  grades  and  magnificent 
earthquake  and  fireproof  buildings  will  be  in  the 
place  of  any  old  kind  of  a  shanty. 

Every  doctor  of  any  sort  of  prominence  or  am- 
bition had  his  office  burned  or  his  home.  Hanllv 
anyone  saved  a  thing,  as  the  fire  came  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  Then  people  were  kept  out  of 
many  of  the  large  buildings  because  all  had  to  be 
inspected  after  the  earthquake,  and  a  man  had  to 
realize  that  his  office  was  going  to  burn  and  was 
not  permitted  to  save  a  thing. 

People  were  ordered  out  of  most  of  the  hotels 
after  the  earthquake  and  were  not  permitted  to 
return  for  their  clothes,  etc.  All  of  the  laundries 
filled  with  clothes  were  burned,  so  people  are  hard 
up  for  clean  clothes.  But  although  they  are  dirty, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  there  was  never  a  jollier  look- 
ing lot  of  beggars  than  those  energetic  devil-may- 
care  San  Franciscans. 

The  hanks  are  all  burned  and  their  vaults  can- 
not as  yet  be  opened,  so  money  is  short.  The 
waiter  or  clerk  may  have  more  ready  cash  than 
the  millionaire.  But  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
and  everybody  is  happy. 

'J "here  are  no  fires  in  the  houses  and  the  weather 
is  not  extra  warm.  I  often  eat  with  an  overcoat, 
hat  and  gloves  on. 

Most  doctors  are  leaving  town  or  having  their 
offices  at  their  homes.      Few  risk  the  expense  of 


office  rent,  etc.  But  I've  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  am 
going  to  make  it  go,  whether  or  no.  I  am  coming 
East  in  September  if  all  goes  well  with  my  out- 
side interests.  I  want  to  attend  the  American  In- 
stitute and  International  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 
If  I  depend  upon  my  practice  to  get  me  there,  I 
will  only  reach  East  Oakland. 

Not  the  least  of  the  troubles  is  the  prohibition 
to  use  toilets.  For  a  few  days  people  went  with- 
out or  went  to  the  "tall  timbers."  Then  holes 
were  dug  and  old-fashioned  closets  constructed  as 
seen  on  farms.  Think  of  400.000  people  in  the 
city  compelled  to  such  inconvenience. 

We  must  have  been  sights.  For  days  I  did 
not  wash  my  face  or  hands.  For  one  week  I 
didn't  wash  my  teeth.  It's  been  two  weeks  since 
the  quake  and  I  have  not  had  a  bath. 

The  actions  of  our  Chinese  cook  were  amusing. 
He  is  one  of  those  swell  first-class  French  and 
German  cooks  who  wears  clean  white  Chinese 
clothes  all  the  time.  He  reads  and  writes  Eng- 
lish and  can  answer  the  phone  well — a  great 
rarity.  After  the  earthquake  he  informed  us  that 
he  would  not  stay  in  that  house  as  it  was  unsafe. 
The  plastering  in  his  room  left  the  walls  and 
swatted  him  on  the  body  in  sundry  places.  He 
left  for  China  town,  a  portion  of  the  city  built  by 
the  forty-niners  and  mostly  of  brick  and  adobe. 

Of  course  when  God  was  shaking  his  creatures, 
he  didn't  do  a  thing  to  the  Heathen  Chinese.  So 
Mr.  Louou,  as  I  call  him,  was  happy  to  have  a 
nice  uninjured  wooden  home  with  deep  cement 
foundations  to  come  back  to. 

That  evening  of  the  quake  we  walked  down  to 
Powell  Street  21-2  miles  to  see  how  our  roasting 
process  was  proceeding.  On  the  way  we  saw  a 
long  string  of  Chinese  coming  as  usual  in  single 
file  carrying  huge  bundles.  We  divined  the 
truth.  China  town  was  burning.  We  asked  a 
Chinese  what  was  the  matter  and  he  referred  us 
to  one  a  few  paces  back  and  he  proved  to  be  our 
coi  ik  bringing  about  a  dozen  friends  to  our  house. 
They  remained  in  the  barn  during  the  warm  days 
or  hell  days  just  as  one  designates  them,  and 
were  a  comfort,  for  with  our  own  chink  and 
coachman  we  had  fourteen  able-bodied  men  for 
defense  or  any  old  thing.  We  gave  them  food 
and  bedclothes  and  treated  them  royally.  This 
put  our  cook  under  everlasting  obligations  and 
made  everybody  comfortable.  If  the  fire  should 
approach  us,  those  men  could  have  cleared  our 
house  in  an  hour's  time. 

After  my  office  was  burned  out  I  got  mad,  and 
although   mv  house  and   furniture  was  well  in- 
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sured,  I  swore  not  a  stick  of  furniture  should 
burn.  We  took  all  the  furniture  from  the  upper 
story  down  and  put  it  safely  across  the  street  in 
the  Presidio.  We  also  took  the  belongings  of 
several  others  who  came  to  our  house  for  refuge. 
Some  of  the  party  stayed  out  to  guard  the  effects 
and  I,  with  thirteen  Chinamen,  guarded  the  house 
lest  a  freak  of  a  fire  should  spring  up  near  us. 
Hot  pieces  of  wood,  the  size  of  a  thumb  or  wrist, 
were  constantly  falling  about  us. 

After  the  fire  had  burned  everything  in  sight, 
it  stopped  because  it  had  nothing  else  to  burn, 
and  like  Alexander  it  wept.  It  rained.  All  the 
water  mains  were  broken  by  the  shock. 

Chief  Sullivan  of  the  fire  department  was  killed 
by  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  was  taken  charge 
of  by  the  most  impractical  men  in  the  United 
States — Army  officers.  They  blew  up  buildings 
with  dynamite  after  they  were  ablaze,  and  gave 
the  fire  kindling  wood  to  consume  and  did  many 
other  asinine  things. 

Well,  after  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out  and 
about  300,000  people  were  without  cover.  Nature, 
who  had  it  in  for  us,  ducked  us  with  a  drenching 
rain.  Of  course  the  rain  only  came  when  it  could 
be  of  no  use  and  could  only  do  harm. 

Of  all  people  probably  the  doctors  are  "up 
against  it"  hardest.  Every  doctor  has  lost  his 
office  or  home  or  both.  No  one  saved  anything, 
as  the  freaky  fire,  after  leaving  the  center  of  the 
town  and  having  passed  on  for  two  miles,  re- 
turned like  a  thief  in  the  early  morning  hours  and 
wiped  up  all  our  things. 

No  doctor  or  hospital  has  collected  a  cent  since 
the  earthquake.  As  all  banks  are  closed  no  one 
has  money.  Then  mistaken  philanthropists  have 
sent  doctors  and  nurses  here  by  the  hundreds 
when  there  are  a  thousand  doctors  and  as  many 
nurses  here  without  a  job.  Why  didn't  these  peo- 
ple stay  home  where  all  must  be  in  plenty,  and 
leave  the  poor  devils  here  to  get  their  dues  ? 

The  hospitals  are  all  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcv 
as  their  incomes  have  ceased  and  their  supporters 
are  all  broke.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  present- 
atives  of  the  hospitals  at  which  was  Dr.  Devine 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  representative  of  General 
Greely.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
hospitals  were  in  the  same  class  with  ours — on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  all  expect  to  be 
compelled  to  take  in  free  patients  for  the  next  six 
months  and  arrangements  to  that  effect  are  being 
made.  The  Government  is  to  furnish  medical 
and  surgical  supplies,  food,  coal  and  fuel-oil  and 


$1.00  for  each  patient  cared  for  gratis  at  the 
hospital.  This  will  help  but  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Our  hospital  of  40  beds  costs  $3000  a  month  to 
maintain.  Our  new  hospital  of  160  beds  needs 
$25,000  to  repair  the  damage  by  earthquake  and 
the  money  cannot  be  raised  here.  On  our  board 
of  directors  we  had  five  millionaires :  W.  W.  Van 
Arsdale,  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  W.  P.  Fuller,  Marshall 
Hale  and  Dr.  Hartland  Law.  Each  has  lust 
over  a  million  by  the  fire  and  like  the  rest  of  our 
citizens,  feels  about  down  and  out.  Dr.  Law  is 
traveling  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  cabinet. 

The  Down-And-Out  Club  will  receive  an  im- 
mense addition  of  new  members  by  this  little  jag 
of  merry  old  Nature.  Free  dispensaries  and  drug 
stores  are  to  be  established  every  twelve  blocks 
and  doctors  will  have  a  hard  time  to  live  for  the 
next  six  months.  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future 
and  will  "stay  with  the  works  till  hell  freezes 
over." 

I  have  lots  of  company — you  can  recognize  the 
amount  of  a  man's  loss  by  the  size  of  his  smile. 
A  man  who  has  lost  a  pair  of  old  shoes  might  look 
sad,  but  one  who  has  lost  a  few  blocks  looks 
happy.  Everybody  is  broke,  everybody  is  a 
beggar  and  nobody  seems  to  care. 

Strangers  are  amazed  at  the  stoicism  and  good 
cheer  of  the  jolly  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gol- 
den Gate.  Any  tales  of  people  feeling  panicky 
from  the  flames  are  false.  The  whole  city  was 
moving  its  things  in  baby  buggies,  on  sofas, 
trunks,  bureaus  and  every  conceivable  conveyance 
movable  or  otherwise.  There  were  dogs,  cats, 
birds,  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  all  living  creatures 
not  in  pairs  like  Noah's  Ark.  You  could  pass 
them  for  miles  and  they  all  seemed  to  recognize 
the  ludicrous  side  of  the  situation,  and  as  every- 
body was  in  the  same  boat,  others'  misfortunes 
mollified  their  own. 

We  have  the  bravest  and  best  people  to  be 
found.  We  have  miles  of  hills  and  dales  unoc- 
cupied by  man's  ugly  architecture,  and  we  are 
going  to  open  up  broad  avenues  and  boulevards 
and  in  a  few  years  will  have  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world.  This  is  no  idler's  dream. 
Such  opportunities  has  no  other  city  or  nation. 
No  potentate  can  say  I  will  build  a  city  here  or 
there,  but  500,000  people  can  make  that  assertion 
and  bring  it  to  consummation. 

Telegraph  Hill,  Nob  Hill  and  Russian  Hill 
have  no  equals  in  any  city,  and  they  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted with  magnificent  buildings  and  other 
works  of  architecture. 
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We  may  starve  for  a  few  months,  but  Phoenix- 
like we  will  rise  triumphant  from  the  flames  to 
the  admiration  and  praise  of  a  sympathetic  world. 
We  will  defy  earthquake,  fire  and  death. 

May  Heaven  never  cause  you  or  yours  to  ever 
see  such  a  terrible  human  tragedy  and  may  dear 
old  San  Francisco  soon  forget  the  hideous  picture 
of  last  week. 

There  was  no  speed  limit  for  automobiles,  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  whizzing  through 
streets  packed  with  human  beings.  Some  carried 
injured  and  dying  men  and  women  and  some 
officers  and  lady  friends.  But  then  there  was  no 
way  of  discriminating ;  scores  were  loaded  with 
dynamite  hurrying  to  the  destruction  of  some 
building.  A  collision  with  them  would  have  been 
of  unusual  interest  in  the  news  of  the  week. 

Business  is  being  resumed  with  as  great  speed 
as  possible  under  the  conditions.  Machinery, 
goods,  etc.,  cannot  be  purchased  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  at  least  a  month  will  pass  before 
order  will  be  restored  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
business. 

The  earthquake  itself,  although  terrifying, 
would  not  have  caused  scarcely  a  second-  thought 
had  not  the  fire  followed.  Oakland  was  as 
severely  shaken  as  San  Francisco,  but  there  all 
signs  of  the  shock  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
earthquake  was  the  most  forceful  sermon  that  San 
Franciscans  ever  heard.  Everyone  thought  death 
was  at  hand,  and  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  hard  thinking  and  praying  at  that  time. 
After  the  shake  nature  seemed  undisturbed.  The 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass,  and  the  birds  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  spring  morning. 

This  shows  how  slight  is  our  hold  on  this  earth. 
How  easy  for  old  mother  earth  to  get  rid  of  her 
inhabitants  and  hardly  ruffle  her  back.  As  a  bull 
whisks  a  fly  off  his  back  with  a  simple  movement 
of  his  tail,  so  easily  could  this  earth  shake  off  the 
poor  helpless  human  creatures  which  inhabit  its 
surface. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  all  great 
centers  would  be  a  mass  of  disorganized  brick 
and  stone  if  they  had  our  forty-seven  seconds' 
shake  for  three  minutes.  The  destruction  or  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  fire  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money  or  area  burned.  '  It  is  true  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost,  but  who  can 
compute  the  loss  of  the  life  work  and  study  of 
thousands  which  were  rendered  useless  in  a  few 
hours. 

There  were  probably  more  hotels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  any  city  in  the  world.     Besides  the 


large  first-and  second-class  hotels  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  family  hotels  from  six  to  twelve  stories 
high  and  innumerable  apartment  houses.  To-day 
not  a  hotel  or  a  house  ever  used  as  such  remains 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  The  restaurants  of  this  city  were 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  world.  In  no 
city  was  there  a  greater  variety  of  restaurants 
of  all  classes,  nationalities  and  kinds.  They  are 
all  gone,  and  not  a  restaurant  remains  whose 
threshold  I  would  cross.  The  cheap  ones  that 
remain  are  compelled  to  cook  in  the  streets  like 
the  millionaires  and  other  beggars. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  blocks  with  buildings 
and  contents  of  priceless  value  are  now  a  smol- 
dering worthless  mass. 

Our  old  home  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as 
Presidio  Heights  at  the  McDowell  Gate  entrance 
(ist  Avenue)  into  the  Presidio.  The  lot  is  87 
feet  front  by  130  feet  deep  and  is  very  steep,  so 
that  our  house  shows  two  stories  and  attic  in  front 
and  four  stories  and  attic  behind.  Our  bedroom 
is  four  stories  from  the  ground,  and  the  vibrations 
were  of  such  violence  that  it  was  a  miracle 
that  the  house  did  not  collapse.  We  lost  two 
chimneys  and  a  great  open  fireplace  was  badly 
wrecked.  Outside  of  considerable  displaced 
plaster  and  broken  brie  a  brae,  our  loss  was  slight. 
Besides  our  own  ground  there  is  considerable 
space  free  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  our  home. 
Our  barn  and  automobile  house  were  the  only 
buildings  within  a  dangerous  distance,  and  we 
were  two  miles  from  the  fire  when  it  ceased,  but 
large  cinders  which  fired  houses  many  blocks 
from  the  fire  were  falling  all  over  the  city,  making 
no  house  a  safe  refuge. 

On  account  of  our  large  lot  we  have  had  a 
kitchen  erected  in  our  back  yard  and  are  free 
from  the  dust  and  annoyances  so  common  to  those 
who  cook  on  the  streets. 

I  had  many  "Castles  in  Spain"  before  this  fire. 
I  was  polishing  up  my  French  and  German  and 
was  rapidly  acquiring  Spanish.  I  attended  every 
German  theater  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  speak  the  language.  I  took  two 
Spanish  lessons  a  week  and  spoke  Spanish  with 
my  coachman  and  dined  with  a  Spanish  doctor 
four  times  a  week.  I  dined  with  a  French  pro- 
fessor twice  a  week,  attended  French  plays  and 
was  rapidly  perfecting  my  French. 

I  put  a  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  some  property  the  day  before  the  fire — I  will 
wait  many  moons  for  that  price  now.  I  had 
planned  a  trip  East  in  September,  one  to  Mexico 
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in  December  and  one  to  Europe  next  year.  I 
intended  to  acquire  Italian  before  sailing.  But 
when  the  smoke  of  the  fire  had  been  lifted  by  the 
wind  from  the  ruins  of  this  dear  beloved  city  of 
mine,  my  "Castles"  were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
In  fact,  none  of  my  fellow  citizens  will  see  their 
"Castles  in  Spain"  for  many  long  weary  months 
or  years. 

There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  dark  cloud. 
The  flames  wiped  out  all  of  the  disorderly  low 
and  disreputable  holes  and  saloons.  The  sailor 
saloons,  dance  halls  and  all  buildings  of  that  class 
are  gone  and  the  tenderloin  mourns  its  own  death. 
Blocks  of  old  scpialid  houses  occupied  by  the  poor 
and  criminal  classes  are  gone  never  to  be  rebuilt. 
We  have  frequent  nagging  little  quakes  of  the 
earth  that  startle  nervous  people.  In  driving 
along  the  streets  I  frequently  see  people  rush 
from  the  houses  and  look  up  at  them  ;  in  other 
seasons  I  would  look  up  myself  expecting  to  see  a 
balloon,  but  although  the  symptoms  are  the  same 
the  distance  is  entirely  different. 

If  you  see  a  San  Franciscan  weep  these  times, 
only  one  thing  can  cause  it  and  that  is  when  they 
read  expressions  of  sympathy  from  other  cities 
and  states.  They  are  weak  in  some  things  and  a 
sympathetic  response  from  the  outside  world  al- 
ways brings  tears.  A  braver  people  never  lived 
nor  a  more  grateful  nor  a  more  generous  one. 

The  demon  fire,  has  followed  me  since  my  in- 
fancy. At  two  years  of  age  we  were  burned  out 
— nothing  saved.  At  ten  years  of  age,  a  beauti- 
ful home  in  San  Jose  was  burned — nothing  saved. 
When  I  was  in  Europe  all  of  our  furniture,  etc., 
which  was  in  our  country  home  at  Paraiso 
Springs,  was  burned — nothing  saved.  This  fire 
makes  the  fourth.  About  one  every  ten  years,  as 
I  was  forty  yesterday. 

Our  dear  Dr.  James  W.  Ward  as  head  of  the 
sanitary  board  has  been  very  successful.  His 
gigantic  labors  have  brought  great  credit  to  him- 
self, and  our  school  of  medicine.  Poor  Dr.  Arndt 
has  lost  everything. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  R.  Bryant. 


Wortb  IRcvicwino. 

Apis  patient  is  afraid  to  reach  out  with  the 
hand,  because  there  is  such  a  tightness  in  parts ; 
she  is  afraid  the  parts  will  break.  The  patient 
will  sit  up  in  bed  fearing  every  breath  will  be  his 
last,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  degree  of  tightness 
in  the  chest. 


The  aurum  met.  patient  is  irritable,  suicidal, 
desperate.  Is  bent  on  self-destruction  and  makes 
frequent  attempts,  dashing  the  head  against  the 
wall  or  bed  and  is  careless  as  to  results. 

The  aggravation  of  belladonna  is  worse  about 
3  p.  m.  and  lasts  till  9  or  later,  then  gets  better. 
Remember  most  of  its  pains  and  aches  come 
quickly  and  go  quickly. 

The  calcarea  carb.  patient  is  awakened  every 
morning  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  most  violent 
itching  in  vertex,  lasting  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  With  this  there  is  frequent  snapping  in 
head  and  ears  as  of  electric  sparks. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Conrad,  of  Paris.  Ky.,  evidently  an 
eclectic  physician,  tells  of  the  value  of  calendula 
officinalis  in  the  conduct  of  the  after  treatment 
of  appendectomy.  A  fecal  fistula  had  developed. 
After  opening  the  wound,  and  douching  the  cavity 
with  bichloride  mere,  several  times  he  then  used 
an  aqueous  extract  of  calendula  every  four  hours. 
End  of  fourth  day  fecal  matter  ceased  to  pass 
through  cavity.  The  doctor  increased  the 
strength  as  the  cavity  grew  smaller.  Patient  re- 
covered completely. 

Erigeron  is  the  main  stay  of  the  eclectics  in  all 
forms  of  hemorrhage ;  they  use  the  oil  in  three 
to  five  drops.  Says  Dr.  Cowperthwaite  ( in  his 
former  journal)  the  homeopathic  indications  are: 
profuse  and  alarming  hemorrhage  of  bright  red 
blood  ;  every  motion  aggravates  the  flow ;  pallor 
and  weakness  in  consequence  of  the  discharge ; 
frequent  and  urgent  desire  to  urinate  and  spas- 
modic pelvic  pains. 

Speaking  editorially  now,  we  wish  to  say  that 
Dr.  A.  M  Duffiekl,  now  of  Citronelle,  Ala.,  who 
was  of  our  1896  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress party  to  London,  assured  us  that  it  was 
erigeron  which  cured  his  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
and  for  which  latter  cause  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  New  England  States.  In  our  own 
hands  we  have  satisfactory  success  in  the  metror- 
rhagia of  the  climaxis. 

When  the  homeopathic  remedy  fails  of  materi- 
alizing, notwithstanding  our  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts, the  following  for  colds  and  hoarseness  may 
seem  like  a  providential  port  in  a  storm. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Johns  says:  "I  will  give  a  remedy  for 
colds  and  hoarseness,  which  I  have  used  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  have  never  found  its  equal: 
Tinct.  Jamaica  ginger  and  tinct.  capsicum,  of  each 
oz.  2. 

"Mix  and  take  a  teaspoonful  in  one-half  tea- 
cupful  of  hot  water  before  meals  and  at  bedtime. 
Add  plenty  of  sugar.     Try  it." 

What  so  tantalizing  as  a  cold  or  cough  which 
refuses  to  give  way  to  our  most  painstaking 
prescription ;  and  the  laity  considering  it  a  slight 
matter  are  like  to  treat  it  slightly  and  wonder 
why  the  physician  is  unable  to  cure  "the  simple 
thiner." 
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The  Medical  Library 


By  O  B  SERVER 


The  Diagnosis 

of  Diseases  of  Women. 

Dr.  Findley's  book  on  The  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases  of  Women,  is  a  didactic  work,  intended, 
we  presume,  to  help  the  student  to  pass  his  ex- 
amination, and  the  practitioner  to  find  out  what 
is  the  matter  with  his  patients.  It  is  not  written 
to  bring-  new  methods  or  new  facts  before  the 
profession,  nor  does  it  make  any  attempt  to 
present  an  exhaustive  and  critical  account  of  the 
diagnostic  criteria  that  have  been  laid  down  by 
different  writers  upon  gynecological  subjects.  It 
is  very  comprehensive ;  the  student  is  taught  how 
to  examine  the  blood,  and  how  to  cut  the  stain 
sections.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  author  tells  us 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  determined 
by  the  microscope  in  twenty  minutes  in  the 
operating  room.  He  adds,  however,  "While  the 
freezing  method  has  an  important  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  operating  room,  the  sections  are 
not  eminently  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that 
only  small  sections  can  be  made,  and  differentiat- 
ing stains  cannot  be  used." 

The  pages  given  to  the  diagnosis  of  dysmenor- 
rhea are  unsatisfactory.  No  mention  is  made  of 
spasmodic  dvsmenorrhea,  nor  of  any  dysmenor- 
rhea curable  by  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  But  the 
author  savs :  "My  personal  opinion  is  that  severe 
dysmenorrhea  in  the  absence  of  pelvic  abnor- 
malities is  rare."  We  submit  that  it  is  precisely 
in  the  patients — young  unmarried  girls — who 
have  no  pelvic  abnormalities  that  the  severest 
cases  of  dysmenorrhea  occur.  The  idea  that  in 
these  young  unmarried  girls  there  must  be  some 
organic  disease  to  account  for  the  pain  has  in  the 
past  led  to  physiological  conditions  being  taken 
for  disease,  and  treated  as  such,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  patient.  We  should  anticipate 
the  same  evil  consequence  from  our  author's 
teaching  as  to  endometritis.  He  says  that  "one 
and  all  of  the  pathological  forms  of  endometritis 
may  exist  without  clinical  signs."  One  of  the 
worst  superstitions  with  which  a  young  doctor 
starting  in  practice  can  be  encumbered  is  the  idea 
that  endometritis  is  common  in  virgins,  and  may 
exist  without  local  symptoms. 


The  paragraphs  on  clinical  diagnosis  show  a 
lack  of  the  judgment  which  long  experience  alone 
can  give.  Thus,  in  setting  forth  the  diagnosis 
between  small  ovarian  tumors  and  fibroids,  the 
author  tells  the  student  that  the  history  will  help. 
Experience  would  have  taught  him  that  in  99 
per  cent,  of  small  ovarian  tumors  the  patients 
know  not  that  they  have  tumors  until  the  doctor 
tills  them;  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  history. 
We  believe  that  opinion  is  almost  unanimous 
against  the  use  of  exploratory  puncture  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  of  large  collections  of  fluid 
in  the  abdomen — a  practice  recommended  by  our 
author.  In  short,  while  the  book  has  many 
merits,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one 
who  studies  gynecology,  yet  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  as  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide  for 
the  practitioner  or  student. 

Belastungslagerung 

Crundzuge  einer  nichtoperativen  Behandlung 
chronisch  entzundlicher  Frauenkrankheiten  und 
ihrer  Folgezustande. 

The  method  of  treatment  described  in  his  book 
on  positional  pressure  treatment  is,  according  to- 
Dr.  Pincus,  so  successful  that  operation  is  hardly 
ever  required.  The  treatment  consists  in  putting 
the  patient  on  a  plane  inclined  at  about  30  degrees 
from  the  horizontal,  her  heels  being  higher  than 
her  head.  In  this  position  a  bag  of  mercury, 
weighing  from  2  lbs.  to  10  lbs.,  is  laid  upon  the 
hypogastrium  and  another  bag  of  mercury  weigh- 
ing from  1  lbs  to  3  lbs.,  is  placed  in  the  vagina. 
The  inclined  posture  favors  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  pelvic  organs;  and  the  compression  be- 
tween the  two  bags  of  mercury  is  thought  to  favor 
the  absorption  of  inflammatory  exudations.  If 
the  patient  is  being  treated  at  her  home,  this  com- 
pression is  kept  up  as  long  as  the  patient  can 
stand  it.  If  she  visits  the  doctor  at  his  house,  she 
is  kept  propped  up  and  pressed  upon  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  The  bags  of  mercury 
do  not  exhaust  Dr.  Pincus's  therapeutic  resources. 
He  has  variously-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  a  bow, 
a  wheel,  a  spindle,  with  which  he  massages  the 
abdomen;  and  he  attains  similar  ends  by  putting 
the   woman    in    various    positions — for    example, 
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bending  her  body  till  her  toes  are  almost  in  con- 
tact with  her  face.  When  we  add  that,  before 
putting  the  bag  of  mercury  into  the  vagina.  Dr. 
Pincus  is  careful  to  thoroughly  disinfect,  and  as 
far  as  possible  sterilize,  that  canal,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  this  treatment  is  no  joke.  The  man  who 
can  persuade  a  number  of  patients  to  submit  to 
this  treatment  daily  for  many  weeks  must  possess 
the  power  of  self-assertion  in  a  most  enviable 
degree. 

Dr.  Pincus' s  diagnostic  powers  seem  to  be  also 
very  marvelous.  Most  gynecologists,  when  they 
are  called  to  a  case  of  pelvic  peritonitis  will  not 
venture  further  in  the  diagnosis  than  to  express 
an  opinion  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  collection 
of  pus.  If  they  think  there  is  pus,  few  will  try 
to  predict  whether  the  pus  will  be  found  in  the 
tube  or  in  the  ovary,  or  in  both,  or  in  a  cavity 
bounded  by  adhesions  about  the  tube  and  ovary. 
But  Dr.  Pincus  appears  able  to  differentiate  peri- 
metritis, "pelio-perimetritis,"  "peri-oophoritis, 
peri-salpingitis,  enlarged  painful  fixed  ovaries, 
and  chronic  tubal  swellings.  The  only  contrain- 
dications for  this  "positional  pressure  treatment" 
are  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  smallness  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  fact  that  when  tried  the  pressure 
makes  the  patient  worse. 

We  may  note  a  further  practical  point :  that  the 
author  examines  his  patients  while  they  are  on 
this  inclined  plane ;  and  he  says  that  it  has  such 
extraordinary  advantages  that  whoever  has  prac- 
ticed bimanual  examination  in  this  position  will 
never  use  any  other.  It  will  become  absolutely 
indispensable  to  every  gynecologist.  We  have 
outlined  the  contents  of  this  book.  We  wonder 
if  a  gynecologist  can  be  found  in  this  country  who 
will  persuade  patients  to  lie  for  hours  on  an  in- 
clined plane  with  bags  of  mercury  in  position : 
and  then  compare  the  results  with  those  of 
patients  with  similar  disease  kept  horizontal  in 
ordinary  beds  without  pressure. 

A  Manual 

of  Pharmacology. 

In  Dr.  Walter  E.  Dixon's  work  we  have,  in  the 
author's  words,  "not  a  text-book  on  materia 
medica"  nor  a  "book  on  therapeutics,"  the  thera- 
peutics included  in  it  being  "only  such  as  serve  to 
illustrate  the  pharmacology."  If  we  accept  these 
limitations,  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  the 
volume  before  us  gives  a  most  admirable  account 
of  the  physiological  actions  of  the  more  com- 
monly-used drugs.  Perhaps  Dr.  Dixon  is  too 
sanguine  when  he  says  that  such  knowledge  will 
save  the  practitioner  of  medicine  from  becoming 
"a  slave  to  habit  and  empiricism"  in  his  prescrib- 
ing, but  it  may  possibly  help  to  do  so  if  the  know- 
ledge be  well  assimilated  and  directed  to  practical 
purposes.  Materia  medica  is  excluded  from  con- 
sideration on  the  ground  that  the  practitioner  has 


no  longer  "to  gather  his  own  simples,"  and  thera- 
peutics because  it  is  "an  art  which  can  be  dealt 
with  properly  only  at  the  bed-side."  In  spite  of 
these  dicta,  however,  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  drugs  and  their  preparations  and  doses  must 
surely  always  remain  of  value  to  the  bona-fide 
prescriber  as  contrasted  with  the  medical  distribu- 
tor to  the  public  of  proprietary  formulas  and 
ready-made  tablets  and  "tabloids,"  while  text- 
books on  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  exist 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  even  bought,  and, 
presumably,  used  by  practitioners,  although  these 
also  are  arts  which  can  only  be  properly  learned 
at  the  bedside  or  in  the  operating  room.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  therapeutics  is 
on  a  different  footing  from  these  other  practical 
branches  of  medicine,  and  that  a  written  treatise 
on  its  principles  and  practice  is  of  no  value. 

Contribution  a  I'etude  de  la  t'uniculite 
lympho-toxique  dans  les  pays  chauds. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  spermatic  cord 
in  warm  climates  forms  an  interesting  problem  to 
the  pathologist,  and  an  essay  by  Dr.  Menocal,  of 
Havana,  shows  that  the  etiology  in  many  in- 
stances is  by  no  means  clear.  The  Filaria  noc- 
turna  is.  as  the  author  says,  responsible  without 
doubt  for  most  of  the  cases,  but  in  a  minority 
other  causes  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
this  common  tropical  complaint.  The  pathogeny, 
however,  is  not  the  subject  of  the  paper,  which 
deals  with  the  clinical  symptoms,  pathological 
anatomy,  and  treatment  of  the  condition.  More 
stress  might  have  been  laid  on  the  absence,  in 
many  cases  undoubtedly  filarial  in  origin,  of 
filarial  embryos  from  the  blood ;  this  only  means 
that  either  the  adults  have  died,  or  that  the  irrita- 
tion they  have  caused  has  blocked  the  lymphatic, 
thus  preventing  the  ingress  of  the  young  into  the 
blood. 

Clinically,  Dr.  Menocal  recognizes  four  varie- 
ties of  lymphangitis  of  the  cord,  or  as  he  more 
correctly  terms  it,  lymphophlebitis:  (1)  slight; 
(2)  a  severe,  with  or  without  suppuration;  (  ?> 
hypertoxic;  (4)  chronic.  This  is  a  good  classi- 
fication. The  first  form  might  be  decribed  as  the 
pure  form,  the  others  as  mixed,  bacterial  inva- 
sions playing  a  part.  The  hypertoxic  form  is  in- 
variably fatal.  A  description  of  the  organisms 
found  in  the  septic  peritonitis  that  accompanies 
it  would  have  been  useful.  One  important  point 
not  universally  recognized  brought  out  in  dis- 
cussing the  pathological  anatomy  is  the  dilatation 
and  inflammation  of  the  veins.  The  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms  as 
they  arise;  abscesses  should  be  opened,  but  little 
can  be  done  for  the  fatal  type.  More  research  is 
required  into  the  pathogeny  of  those  conditions, 
and,  in  fact,  into  the  general  pathogeny  of  all  the 
filarial  manifestations,  especially  elephantiasis. 
Meanwhile,  northerners  residing  in  filarial  coun- 
tries should  be  specially  careful  to  prevent  inocu- 
lation by  mosquitoes,  for  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
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The  Ohio  Society  Meeting. 

To  begin  at  a  very  vital  point,  though  not  a 
very  intellectual  one,  we  want  to  say  that  the 
Hotel  Hartman,  at  Columbus,  where  the  member- 
ship met,  and  the  meetings  were  held,  was  such  a 
vast  improvement  over  what  had  been  allotted  us 
in  former  years  in  this  Ohio  capital  that  some  of 
us  wanted  to  come  back  again  to  Columbus  for 
next  year.  The  hotel  is  splendidly  arranged  and 
furnitured.  Its  dining  room  is  at  the  top,  with 
plenty  of  clear  light  and  sweet  air.  The  service 
was  good.  The  woodwork  is  mainly  of  the  rarest 
and  costliest  of  woods,  handsomely  carved  and 
placed  in  place  by  an  artistic  eye  and  hand.  The 
plumbing  ought  to  be  copied  by  every  hotel  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  kept  on  the  European  plan 
with  restaurant  at  moderate  prices.  We  missed 
our  grand  opportunity  in  not  having  come  to  this 
hostelry  in  former  years,  for  now  it  is  no  longer 
the  property  of  the  Peruna  man,  but  has  been 
gobbled  up  by  a  benevolent  trust,  which  we  be- 
lieve, owns  all  the  hotels  in  Columbus.  If  we 
were  not  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  our  profession 
and  our  editorship,  we  would  like  to  train  our 
abundant  gray  hair  from  its  exact  parting  in  the 
middle,  down  each  temple  in  graceful  waves,  and 
be  clerk  in  some  such  hotel.  It  is  not  generallv 
known  that  we  started  in  life  practicallv  in  a 
Cincinnati  hotel  and  ultimately  graduated  from 
the  chief  clerk's  place.  At  that  time  one  of  the 
principal  accomplishments  of  a  hotel  clerk  was  to 
wear  a  dashing  diamond  pin,  and  be  supercilious, 
stiff  and  uppish.  The  banquet  given  the  Ohio 
society  on  the  inter-night  was  fine  and  one  that 
has  not  been  excelled  in  our  estimation  for  years. 
There  were  upwards  of  120  covers  laid,  and  the 
course-dinner  continued  until  near  midnight.- 
The  menu  card  was  handsomely  engraved  and 
lithographed  but  dated  March  8,  1906,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  folded  and  mailed  as  a  picture 
postal  card.  Xot  a  whisper  of  trouble  out  of  any 
member  who  was  at  Columbus,  and  attended  the 
meetings  and  the  banquet :  but  everywhere  a  uni- 
versal expression  of  satisfaction  and  content,  and 
a  hope  that  the  Cincinnati  "boys"  and  "girls"  will 
be  able  to  duplicate  the  Hartman  hotel  cheer 
next  year  at  Cincinnati.  Perhaps  if  Father  Hart- 
man had  been  still  in  primal  possession  of  his 
hotel  and  adjacent  Sanitarium,  we-uns  would  all 
have  been  permitted  to  see  how  he  makes  his 
famous  Pe-ru-na,  and  given,  each  and  every  of  us, 
a  free  bottle  to  try  on — ourselves  or  others. 
Sawyer  of  Marion  said  at  our  table  during  the 
banquet,  that  he  is  well  acquaint  with  Dr.  Hart- 
man, and  a  pleasanter,  more  affable,  more  win- 
ning old  gentleman  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
He  now  resides  on  his  model  farm,  for  which  he 


buys  everything  that  is  new  or  progressive  in  the 
market.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  half  dozen  manure- 
distributors  and  gave  a  very  unique  reason  for 
such  wish.  I  think  Sawyer  will  answer  any  en- 
quiries touching  this  and  other  Pe-ru-na  questions 
if  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  is 
enclosed. 

Gains  (not  Gains)  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  President  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  a  rare  good 
presiding  officer  he  made.  He  had  prepared  him- 
self by  purchasing  the  latest  edition  of  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  but  was  not  required  a  single 
time  to  delve  in  its  wisdom  to  determine  moot 
points.  His  judgment  was  so  excellent,  and  his 
conduct  of  the  office  so  perfect  that  there  was 
never  any  snarl  or  friction.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Ohio  presidents  during  our  years  of 
membership  who  had  the  courage  to  insist  upon 
the  time  limit  for  reading  and  discussing.  This 
made  some  criticism ;  when,  of  course,  more  time 
was  voted  it  was  gracefully  accorded.  And  so 
it  happened  that  with  a  large  and  well-padded 
program — which  the  Cleveland  "boys"  never  saw 
— lost  in  the  mail,  did  not  reach  Cleveland  until 
May  12 — the  meetings  which  began  at  1  130  of  the 
8th  of  May,  were  duly  and  unhurriedly  closed  at 
3  130  of  the  9th,  every  bureau  having  been  called 
and  given  its  opportunity  for  being  heard,  and 
one  bureau  having  been  re-opened  in  order  to  per- 
mit two  excellent  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed. 

When  the  president  asked  the  secretary  if  a 
gavel  could  be  found,  the  secretary  returned 
presently  with  a  policeman's  "billy."  Fortunately 
there  was  no  need  for  any  knock-down  or  knock- 
out arguments.  But  it  caused  some  of  us 
Northerners  to  wonder  if  that  was  the  only  in- 
strument of  authority  recognized  by  the  politi- 
cians who  congregated  in  Columbus  and  had  their 
meetings  and  lobbies. 

At  the  banquet  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Walton  was 
toastmaster;  he  too,  Walton,  complained  as  did 
the  Cleveland  men.  of  not  having-  received  any 
timely  notice  of  his  appointment,  just  as  the 
Clevelanders  complained  of  not  having  received 
any  programs,  and  none  have  come  to  this  day — 
several  davs  after  the  meeting.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact — this  claim  of  unpreparedness 
— for  the  peculiar  post-prandial  speeches  given  by 
those  called  on.  The  speeches  would  have  been 
all  right  enough  almost  anywhere  else,  but  here 
in  this  medical  banquet,  verging  on  midnight, 
after  Wood  and  Dewey  had  depicted  most 
graphically  and  in  sympathy-evoking  terms,  the 
horrors  of  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe,  and  J. 
Richey  Horner  with  a  subscription  list  circulating 
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among  the  guests  for  money — the  introduction  of 
unrelated  long  essays  and  funny  business  was  too 
sudden  for  the  audience  to  properly  enter  into  and 
enjoy.  Then  we  have  the  grave  fault  to  find 
with  our  otherwise  good  friend  and  brother  Gee- 
hogan  of  reading  an  after-dinner  speech.  Presi- 
dent Green  of  the  American  Institute  was  given 
his  lesson  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Unanimous 
Club  for  springing  a  manuscript  as  an  after- 
dinner  effort.  We  suspect  that  Geohegan  being 
called  upon  suddenly  by  Walton,  answered  that 
he  had  only  this  muckrake  speech  which  he  had 
delivered  somewhere  before.  If  that  would  do, 
all  right.  The  speech  was  a  good  one;  but  we 
will  warrant  that  there  were  few  members  in  that 
banquet  hall  that  night  who  could  make  out  for 
quite  a  while  what  the  muckrake  could  he  made  to 
say  for  the  California  sufferers;  and.  then,  when 
it  finally  dawned  upon  them  that  the  California 
incident  closed  with  Dewey,  and  that  this  was  a 
new  angle  of  incidents  that  was  unqualifiedl) 
good,  as  all  papers  by  Geohegan  always  are.  as 
was  his  paper  in  one  of  the  bureaus,  it  was  pa- 
tiently and  interestedly  listened  to.  Lincoln 
Phillips,  a  charming  speaker,  clear,  resonant,  self- 
possessed  and  a  wonderful  mimic  of  nationalities, 
next  gave  a  long  "piece"  filled  with  dialect  stories 
that  were  very  funny;  but,  good  land,  what  had 
they  these  dialect  stories  to  do  with  the  California 
sufferers  and  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  collect 
a  sufficient  amount  from  these  gathered-together 
brethren  to  aid  in  putting  our  professional 
brothers  in  the  far  west  again  upon  their  feet? 
It  was  a  bad  case  of  mix-up  some  way.  Either 
the  California  catastrophe  ought  not  to  have  been 
injected  into  the  banqueteers  with  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  ice  cream,  or  the  cssav  and  the 
stories  were  mal-aprop.  Another  funny  thing 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  big  table  at  which 
the  toastmaster  ami  principal  guests  and  officers 
of  the  Society  were  seated.  Where  the  toast- 
master  was  placed,  he  had  his  back  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  audience.  In  order  to  he  seen 
and  heard,  he  adopted  Dewey's  advice,  and 
walked  away  from  his  chair,  from  behind  the 
pillars,  up  and  down  the  aisle,  gesticulating  and 
smiling  and  talking  as  only  the  one  Walton  can 
do  it;  and  so  he  was  heard  and  appreciated  at  his 
best  and  fullest  value. 

^c      ^c      % 

Leaving  the  banquet,  we  want  to  remark  upon 
another  feature  of  this  whole  convention  (and 
this  banquet,)  namely,  that  not  one  single  woman 
(and  this  embraces  the  married  ones  too)  was 
on  any  bureau  for  a  paper;  not  one  woman 
spoke  in  any  discussion;  and  not  one  of  the 
gentler  sex  made  any  address  to  the  banquet  h  >sts. 
And  goodness  knows  there  were  enough  of  them 
in  the  meetings  at  various  times.     Odd.  wasn't  it  ? 

White  of  Colorado  Springs,  he  of  the  tented 
field  out  there  for  the  cure  of  incipient  tubercu- 
losis, was  a  large  and  interesting  factor  for  an 
hour   or  more  on  the   first  dav  of  the   session. 


Having  come  so  far  upon  invitation,  and  having 
started  his  medical  studies  by  sleeping  in  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Jones'  office,  where  he  gol  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  and  for  which  he  had  to  go  to 
Colorado  to  get  cured,  as  he  facetiously  said,  Dr. 
Schneider,  chairman  of  the  Clinical  Bureau, 
readily  consented  to  ^ive  the  chairman's  time 
to  the  visitor,  who  thereupon  spoke  extern 
poraneouslv  upon  his  favorite  topic  of  the  White 
Plague.  Many  questions  were  asked  him 
concerning  the  best  climate,  food,  treatment, 
care  of  sputum,  his  own  famous  tents  —  all 
of  which  he  answered  with  despatch  and  satisfac- 
tion. 1  le  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  foolishness, 
the  almost  criminality,  of  keeping  a  consumptive 
at  home  until  he  was  almost  moribund  and  then 
sending  him  to  Colorado  to  he  cured.  Keep  that 
man  at  home;  let  him  live  the  few  months  he  has 
to  live,  in  the  scenes  of  his  activities,  in  his  home, 
among  his  friends,  and  don't  send  him  into  a  far 
countree  strange  to  him,  where  he  must  have 
much  money  and  still  lie  deprived  of  the  comforts 
of  his  former  home,  to  die,  a  little  sooner  of 
home  sickness  added  to  his  lung  trouble. 

A  very  pretty  incident,  and  in  which  each  mem- 
ber participated  with  love  and  fervor,  was  the 
making  of  Dr.  D.  II.  Beckwith  into  an  honorary 
member.  Walton  seconded  the  motion  and  veri- 
fied the  fact  of  Beckwith's  animal  attendance  as 
necrologist,  saying  he  was  the  best  in  that  line 
ever,  and  that  he  knew  Beckwith  enjoyed  it,  and 
would  record  his  (Walton's)  fancied  virtues  and 
attributes  in  some  obituary  notice  when  the  time 
came,  as  he  would  of  anybody  else.  But,  all  jest- 
ing aside,  it  was  a  pleasing  tribute  to  our  beloved 
friend;  a  man  so  well  known  and  revered;  his 
continuance  in  health  and  in  the  professional 
harness;  a  man,  too,  who  is  trying  to  out  horse- 
back-ride Dr.  Wood.  Just  fawncy  seeing  this 
whitehaired  figure,  aged  sixty  and  then  some, 
bobbing  up  and  down  a  PAnglais — that  is  to  say, 
'ill'  and  on,  riding  his  stirrups,  and  thus  shaking 
up  his  liver  and  adnexae.  We  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  hush  that  fell  upon  the  American  Institute 
assemblage,  once  upon  a  time,  when  some  speaker 
said  in  muffled-drum  tones  and  a  gulp  in  his  crico- 
thyroid, that  we  would  probably  never  see  Beck- 
with again;  that  was  years  and  years  ago;  and 
Beckwith  is  stronger  to-dav  than  that  referred-to 
speaker  who  may.  for  aught  we  know,  himself 
have  been  mingled  with  yesterday's  seven  thou- 
sand years. 

The  clans  as  they  gathered  in  the  hotel  office, 
and  later  in  the  parlor  where  the  meetings  were 
held,  showed  no  sign  of  aging.  Hoyt  of  Giilli- 
cothe  combed  his  hair  down  a  little  harder  on  his 
equably  parted  head,  and  looked  a  little  more 
stern   and   severe  than    formerly.     Sawyer,    who 

got  caught  up  by  W 1  because  he  had  alternated 

remedies  and  admitted  it,  was  seen  absent- 
mindedly  to  push  back  that  cowlick  of  un-'dyed 
brown    hair    which    usually    cuts    off   the   north- 
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western  corner  of  his  expansive  brow.  Dewey 
looks  like  himself,  as  ever,  and  pretty  soon  lie  will 
do  the  Wood  act  and  shave  off  his  DArtagnan 
heard  and  moustache  and  come  to  the  front  with 
a  clean  face.  1  le  admitted  that  his  eyes  were 
getting  weak  and  he  had  to  wear  long  spectacles 
to  make  things  plain  to  him.  Humphrey,  long, 
tall,  and  spare,  squints  a  little  as  if  his  bi-focles 
did  not  quite  lit  him.  Muni  has  absolutely  made 
no  change  in  his  personal  appearance,  lie  is  still 
wearing  the  same  dignified  demeanor  that  he 
wore  when  we  first  knew  him  in  Delaware.  Me 
looks  good  to  all  of  us;  his  voice  is  still  the  same 
cheery  one,  and  his  eye  the  same  kindly  one,  that 
we  have  all  known  these  many  years.  And  with- 
out I  hint  at  Columbus  to  watchdog  the  homeo- 
pathic interests  during  the  legislative  session — a 
sorry  chance  we  would  stand  with  the  scientists 
and  the  other  medical  tribes.  Carpenter  can't  ex- 
plain why  his  hair  is  so  beautifully  while,  while 
his  moustache  continues  so  coal-ly  black,  and  yet 
have  so  young  a  wile.  He  is  changing  into  any- 
thing hnl  the  lean  and  slippery  pantaloon  stage 
hut  rather  to  the  contrariwise.  Me  was  the  Lord 
chief  high  executioner  during  the  sessions.  When 
it  was  impossible  to  find  the  mayor  of  Columbus 
to  hand  us  the  keys  and  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box.  Carpenter  assured  President  Jones, 
that  he  could  probably  welcome  the  society,  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  and  affection,  as  any  mayor 
anywhere;  hut  he  drew  the  line  on  asking  a  bless- 
ing. For  this  notable  purpose  he  introduced  Rev. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Palmer. 

*  *   * 

Among  the  hundred  and  over  at  the  banquet, 
Biggar  was  not  to  be  found.  Me  had  met  with 
some  intimates  late  the  first  day  who  insisted  upon 
making  it  a  gala  occasion  for  him  by  taking  him 
in  charge  and  giving  him  the  best  the  land  could 
afford.  But  wherever  he  went,  or  whatever  was 
done  to  him,  the  next  morning  produced  him  on 
time,  bright  and  saucy  as  always.  The  little 
sketch  which  Biggar  gave  in  discussing  and  com- 
plimenting Wood's  paper,  of  his  awful  contre- 
temps when  he  and  Hamilton  jr.  operated  upon  a 
patient  and  found  that  the  uterus  contained  a 
fetus,  when  it  was  believed  to  have  been  empty 
except  for  a  tumor,  was  very  highly  realistic,  and 
the  graphic  almost  dramatic  way  in  which  it  was 
told  made  it  doubly  impressive.  He  said  that  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  internes  and  others 
gathered  around  to  see  a  uterus  with  a  tumor  in  it 
ami  he  feared  to  show  what  he  had  found  lest  he 
he  accused  of  blundering.  The  audience,  how- 
ever, drew  a  sign  oi  relief  when  he  said  upon 
opening  the  uterus  il  was  found  to  hold  a  mori- 
bund fetus  ami  was  unutterably  foul  anil  septic. 
Newman  Nobles  presented  a  fine  argument  on 
Siemon's  paper.  The  Church  still  continues  the 
treasury. 

*  *  * 

There    is    something    inexpressibly    sweet    and 
tender  in  Beckwith's  necrological  reports  and  the 

impressive  manner  in  which  hi'  reads  them.    They 


are  more  than  reports.  They  are  the  living  words 
from  the  heart  of  a  friend  in  testimony  of  these 
who  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  life.  His  tributes 
to  Carter  and  Waite  were  especially  notable  and 
lovable. 

Maxwell  of  Toledo  was  chosen  president 
without  opposition.  Now  if  he  will  please  stop 
looking  so  confoundedly  modest  and  meek  and 
timid,  and  talk  up  and  be  a  man,  we  will  like  him 
all  the  better.  There's  lots  of  fun  in  him,  as  we 
all  know,  when  we  get  him  in  some  corner,  or 
around  the  corner  avvav  from  clinking  glasses 
the  popping  corks.  But  just  as  sure  as  he  rises 
in  meeting  to  address  the  chair,  or  to  discuss  a 
paper,  some  one  will  cry  "Louder!"  He  made  a 
good  point  in  his  alleged  report  on  the  Committee 
of  Publication.  Me  had  nothing  to  report,  he 
said,  except  having  found  a  statement  in  a  Cleve- 
land homeopathic  journal  to  the  effect  that  a  kiss 
given  with  proper  ceremony  would  cure  many 
ailments.  And  he  had  been  told  by  the  Bishop 
of  (  Cleveland,  one  of  the  editors  of  this  local  jour- 
nal, that  with  the  new  year  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic College  was  going  to  add  a  Chair  of  Os- 
culation, with  Dr.  A.  11.  Schneider,  Professor  in 
Charge,  and  that  there  would  he  a  clinic  every 
day  except  Sunday.  Will  Maxwell  give  the 
society  a  complete  change,  and  put  none  but 
women  on  guard  in  all  the  bureaux?  Wouldn't 
thai  make  the  welkin  ring?  Why  not?  They 
had  no  representation  this  year. 


H.  C.  Allen  dropped  in  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
second  day,  long  enough  to  discuss  liliss'  most 
excellent  paper  on  tlu  two  i  alcareas.  He  looks, 
as  he  always  looked,  except  that  he,  too,  has  done 
away  with  that  vanity  of  all  vanities  the  pinch 
nose  glasses,  and  put  on  long  spectacles.  He 
assured  me  that  the  Chicago  Crusaders  had  no 
thought  of  injuring  Hahnemann  College;  that 
they  were  obliged  to  deal  in  personalities  in  order 
to  bring  the  Crime  of  [905  home  to  the  proper 
parties.  Asked  what  they  hoped  to  gain  by  this 
violent  onslaught  on  homeopathy,  he  answered, 
Yankee-like,  with  another  question:  win  should 
(he  honest  homeopaths  (here  have  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  wrongs  done  by  their  accredited 
representatives  in  Cook  Count)   hospital? 

Staples  of  Cleveland,  who  was  hailed  originally 
from  Boston,  and  then  became  a  Solon,  was 
elected  secretary,  Mr.  Silbernagle  retiring  after 
several  years  of  faithful  service.  We  wonder, 
we  really  do,  win-  anybody  should  care  for  the 
secretary's  office.  There  isn't  a  cent  in  it  for  any 
one.  save  the  remitting  of  the  annual  dues;  it  is 
full  of  hard  work  and  grave  responsibilities.  We 
had  it  for  two  years,  following  Walton  who  had  it 
two  years.  R.  B.  House  followed  us  for  a  year 
or  two.  Then  came  Nelles.  Hershberger  of 
Lancaster  was  the  same  hard  nut  to  crack  as 
ever.  Mis  little  contribution  on  alumina  in  the 
Materia   Medica  bureau  was  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
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serene.  But  then  you  don't  all  know  that  he 
studied  under  the  immortal  Farrington  in  those 
good  old  days  of  Hahnemann  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  from  Hershberger's  notes  that  Farring- 
ton's  Clinical  Materia  Medica  was  practically 
drawn. 

*  *  * 

Siemon  got  oft*  one  of  his  excruciating  funny 
streaks  when  he  answered  Council,  who  had  at- 
tacked   Staples'   hue    little   paper   in    the   sanitary 
section.      Council    believed    the    paper    was    not 
homeopathic  in   that   it    recommended   the   use  of 
Piatt's    Chlorides,    bi-chloride    of    mercury    and 
other   alleged    poisons    about    the    sick    chamber. 
Would    not    these    have    a    deleterious,    if    not    a 
dangerous,  effect  upon  the  little  patient?     Surely. 
Siemon  thought  that  the  last   speaker  would  find 
poisonous  exhalations  in  the  sunlight  if  he  should 
examine    it    under     a    powerful    .^lass,    and     so 
ordinary  day-light  too  would  destroy  human  life. 
It    was    very    comical    and    drew    several    smiles. 
Siemon  has  an  almighty  good  fashion  in  reading 
and  in  speaking,  namely,  of  reading  a  complete 
sentence  and  then  waiting  while  one  might  count 
five, — as  we  were  taught  to  do  in  our  reading  les- 
sons as  children;  i.  c,  count  one   for  a  comma, 
two  for  a  semi-colon,  and  so  on.      It  is  wonder- 
ful how  that  little  rhetorical  pause  helps  to  the 
understanding  of  what  has  just  been  read  or  said. 
It  has  time  to  "soak  in."      There  are  others  who. 
when    they    present    a    paper,    truly    meritorious, 
representing  main-  a  painful  hour  of  study  and 
delving,  do  it  in  such  apparently  indifferent,  tone 
less,  listless,  lifeless   fashion,  head  down,  talking 
into  their  beards  if  they  have  them,  the  unused 
hand  tightly  thrust  into  the  pants  pocket,  that  the 
audience  fails  to  enter  into  the  proper  spirit,  and 
thus  presented,   the  best   paper   in   the  collection 
will  fail  of  effect  and  even  of  attention.     Needless 
to  saw  no  discussion   follows  so  tame  and  inert  a 
reading.     If   you   want   a   first-class   example   of 
good  reading  and  good  delivery,  we  know  of  a 
man  commonly  called  Walton,  who  comprises  in 
himself  the  whole  art  and  science  of  elocution  in 
the  reading  of  any  of  his  papers  ;  zve  know  that 
he  makes  a  fine  address  with  head  high  in  the  air; 
we  knozu  that  he  has  a  perennial  smile;  zve  knozv 
that    sometimes    he    wears    his    famous    crimson 
necktie:  zve  know  that  every  man  or  woman  in  the 
room  will  be  able  to  hear  his  voice  and  understand 
him,  and  zve  know  that  he  is  original,   fetching, 
funny,  and  trenchant.     Praise  be! 

Six  dollars  in  cash  was  all  Hugo  Arndt  had  in 
his  pocket  when  the  fire  caught  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  few  hundred  in  bank,  he  added,  when  the 
safes  could  he  reached  and  cooled  and  the  money 
distributed.  He  asked  for  books  from  the 
brethren  of' our  fraternity  all  over  the  United 
States.  He  had  lost  one  of  the  finest  homei  i- 
pathic  libraries  in  the  world.  He  and  his  new 
wife  had  hut  recently  withdrawn  from  their  home 
to  live  in  a  hotel,  which  latter  now  lay  in  ruins ;  so 
that  they  had  lost  everything.     It  was  a  pitiful 


detailing  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  homeopathic 
giant  of  the  Pacific  (oast.  Put  nowhere  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  letter  was  there  a  whim- 
per or  a  wail.  It  was  the  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, stoical  naration  of  a  disaster  that  had  oxer- 
taken  him,  and  from  which  they  must  recover. 
Dr.  Dewey,  following  Dr.  Wood,  spoke  of  his 
knowledge  of  California,  he  being  himself  an  old 
resident  of  'Frisco.  Me  had  met  and  talked  with 
a  recentl)  returned  friend  from  that  city  who  had 
gone  through  the  whole  hell  of  the  disaster. 
Dewey  did  it  well,  lie  told  it  most  effectively 
and  pathetically .  It  w as  his  pleasure  to  ann< umce 
that  William  Boericke's  house  was  almost  by  a 
miracle  spared.  The  fire  deliberately  stopped 
just  as  it  was  about  to  reach  out  for  his  mansion, 
and  turned  in  another  direction.  The  college  and 
tiie  recently  completed  hospital,  there  was  every 
hopeful  reason  to  believe,  had  been  spared.*  The 
Wards  had  lost  their  offices  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  The  Wenbane,  hut  their  residence  was 
spared. 


Phillips  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  ami  Surgical 
Reporter  made  a  little  statement  upon  imitation 
concerning  the  prospects  of  that  journal,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chief  collayborator,  I  lis  Grace  the 
Bishop  of  Cleveland.  lie  detailed  the  wonderful 
degree  of  prosperity  which  had  settled  upon  the 
present  management  of  the  journal,  and  its 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  It  reminded  us, 
who  are  a  bitter  rival  of  the  Reporter,  of  that 
ancient  maxim  which  runneth  somewhat  after 
this  wise:  Pet  not  him  that  pntteth  the  armor  on 
boast  like  him  who  layeth  it  off.  the  battle  won. 
We  still  find  editorial  notices  to  delinquent  sub- 
scribers to  pony  up  the  "dough."  We  im- 
pertinently asked  J.  Richey  Horner,  since  he  had 
been  joint-editor  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  till  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
how  much  of  that  clear  profit  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  the  journal  had  been  divided  with 
him — our  understanding  having  been  that  the 
editors  should  share  pro  rata  in  any  surplus.  But 
Richey  only  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  winked 
one  eye  and  said — nothing.  Put  Phillips  thinks 
he  knows  our  alleged  Union  depot  when  he  sees  it. 
•\-  ■■',■  * 

The  presidential  address  gave  itself  chiefly  to 
the  discussion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
schools  of  practice.  It  asked:  "Is  it  for  the  good 
of  die  individual  members  of  the  profession,  and 
the  profession  generally,  or  of  the  laity  who  em- 
ploy such  homeopathic  physicians,  for  them  to 
become  members  of  the  allopathic  societies?  My 
answer  is  Mo!"  After  quoting  at  some  length 
the  confusion  of  the  old-school  therapeutics,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  comparing  it  with  the  certitude 
of  homeopathic  medication,  the  address  gave  this 
clincher  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  the  homeo- 
path  who  docs  join  old-school   societies:  "He  is 

£  *  Later'  reports    say   the    hospital    was    badly    shaken    and 
twisted  and  will  require  $25,000  to  remodel. 
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one  of  the  ten  physicians  of  the  town,  instead  of 
being  the  only  homeopathic  physician;'"  in  other 
words,  by  amalgamating  with  the  old-school  phy- 
sicians the  homeopathic  physician  loses  his 
identity  and  his  ability  of  doing  a  better  business. 
The  entire  address  was  well  arranged,  couched 
in  plain  and  forceful  language,  and  drew  interest 
and  attention  from  all  the  membership. 


The  weather  at  Columbus  was  the  counterpart 
of  that  at  Cleveland — a  mad  medley  of  rain,  sun- 
shine, cold,  snow,  and  profanity.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  disagreeable.  Doubtlessly  the 
same  sort  of  weather  bad  a  large  tendency  to  keep 
so  man)  members  in  their  distant  homes,  with  dis- 
inclination to  attend  the  annual  meeting.  Cleve- 
land, (  olumbus  and  Cincinnati  were  fairly  well 
represented,  and  so  was  Toledo.  The  average 
attendance  did  not  fall  much  short  ot  one  hun- 
dred. There  was  no  break  in  the  attendance  until 
after  the  Bureau  of  Surgery  had  closed  its  en- 
deavors, when  the  Cincinnati  delegation  and  those 
from  Southern  Ohio  disappeared.  The  next 
break  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
when  the  Cleveland  contingent,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  broke  in  wild  panic  for  the  penitentiary. 
Xow  wasn't  that  a  queer  freak?  (  hie  would  have 
supposed  the  opposite  desire  to  actuate  most  any 
other  man — to  keep  out  of  the  pen.  Hut  degusti- 
bus  non  est  disputandem,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

ft  was  a  good  meeting,  and  it  was  good  to  have 
been  there. 


May  we  all  meet  in  Cincinnati  next  year. 
♦      ♦ 

The  San  Francisco  Catastrophe. 

We  have  industriously  scanned  the  daily  papers 
from  edition  to  edition  as  they  descanted  upon  the 
frightful  catastrophe  at  San  Francisco,  but,  up  to 
this  moment  of  writing,  have  found  no  record  ol 
individual  loss,  or  one  that  would  give  clue  to  the 
actual  damage  done  to  the  brethren  of  our  own 
guild.  The  newspapers  have  made  it  a  gala  oc- 
casion seemingly,  for  their  own  exploitation  as 
news-carriers;  it  looked  almost  at  times  as  if  they 
gloated  over  the  horror  in  order  to  sell  more 
papers.  Again,  at  the  first,  there  really  was  no 
occasion  for  the  "yellow"  streaks  which  per- 
meated all  the  news  from  that  awful  scene  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering.  There  certainly  was  no  need, 
as  an  instance,  of  the  newspapers  toppling  the 
Cliff  Mouse,  from  sixty  feet  above  ocean  level, 
into  thi'  ocean;  for  the  5000  killed  in  the  fust 
shock;  or  for  the  twenty  square  miles  of  burnt 
district  -not  a  stick  of  timber  standing  anywhere, 
and  the  steel  buildings  crumbling  like  so  many 
houses  of  cards.  And,  to-day,  barely  a  week 
since.1  the  newspapers  are  practically  silent  on 
San  Francisco  matters.  It  looks  as  if  Jo.  Me- 
Cullagh,    former  editor  of  the   Globe  Democrat, 

*    this  was  written  shortly  after  the  catastrophe. 


had  told  the  bare  and  unvarnished  truth  at  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  editors,  when  he  said  that 
modern  news  crystallized  itself  into  anticipating 
where  hell  would  break  loose  next  and  to  have  a 
representative  there  to  report  it.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  now,  since  the  fires  have  expended  their 
force,  and  the  ashes  are  cooling  down,  and  sanity 
is  in  the  saddle,  that  the  horror  of  the  occasion, 
while  still  almost  unspeakable,  was  not  so  bad  as 
depicted  in  the  beginning. 

(  )ut  of  this  calamitous  condition  has  grown  the 
wish  to  help  our  professional  friends,  as  well  as 
the  other  inhabitants  of  that  desolated  community, 
hack  to  their  feet  again.  We  question  if  there  is  an 
American  citizen  the  country  over  who  has  not 
opened  his  purse  as  well  as  his  heart  to  the  cry  of 
need  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  noble  President 
was  first  to  put  his  hands  to  the  plow,  ably 
seconded  by  the  Mouses  of  Congress.  The  dif- 
ferent cities  at  once  made  up  lists  comprising 
nione\  contributions  together  with  articles  of  wear 
and  of  food.  And  there  we  stand  at  the  moment. 
The  fear  is  always  present  that  the  American 
people  will  tire  of  a  sensation  in  about  a  week's 
nine,  and  that  these  large  sums  of  money  appro- 
priated and  subscribed  may  not  be  collectable, 
unless  pushed  vigorously;  indeed  a  morning  des- 
patch announces  that  only  $300,000  is  available  of 
the  millions  voted  by  Congress. 

We  have  watched  the  papers  closely  for  de- 
scriptions of  localities  destroyed  by  earthquake 
and  those  devastated  In-  fire;  but  from  all  these 
we  fail  to  locate  only  few  of  our  California 
friends.  We  have  seen  that  Sutter  Street  was  in 
danger  of  fire,  but  nothing  definite.  We  watched 
to  see  if  the  Wenban  had  succumbed — which 
would  have  destroyed  the  offices  of  Dr.  James  M. 
Ward.  Dr.  Florence  Ward,  1  >r.  Sidney  Worth  and 
others  not  now  recalled  ;  we  have  learned  that  the 
James  Flood  building  has  been  gutted  by  fire  and 
disturbed  by  the  quake;  hut  we  do  not  know  that 
Arndt  and  Bryant  and  Manning  and  the  many 
others  of  our  profession,  domiciled  in  that  ap- 
parently impregnable  structure,  have  been 
rendered  homeless  and  officeless.  And  so  of  Mr. 
Rice,  in  one  of  the  buildings  facing  the  Union 
Square,  we  know  nothing.  We  are  anxious  to 
learn  if  the  recently  completed  and  formally 
opened  Homeopathic  Hospital  still  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  lames  Ward's  enterprise,  ambition  and 
homeopathic  zeal;  and  how  has  the  homeopathic 
college  fared?  Mid  Dr.  "Florence"  suffer  the  loss 
of  her  handsome  house  overlooking  the  bay,  the 
Presidio  and  the  Golden  ('.ale?  When  the  tale  is 
eventually  told  it  will  be  found  that  our  noble 
brethren  were  all  in  the  fighting  or  firing  line. 
rendering  yeoman  service  to  the  injured  and  the 
ailing,  little  regardful  of  their  own  comfort  or 
danger. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  remark  that  President 
Green,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
promptly  designated  and  appointed  representa- 
tives in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States  to 
solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for 
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rehabilitating  our  brethren  of  San  Francisco. 
We  have  seen  such  circular  from  New  York 
state,  and  are  advised  that  it  was  so  arranged  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  Has  anyone  heard 
from  any  individual  professional  member  of 
Homeopathy  in  San  Francisco?  Were  there  any 
fatalities  ? 

It  so  happens  that  this  dire  calamity  appeals  to 
us  most  nearly  and  painfully.  The  record  of  the 
disaster  from  day  to  day  touched  us  like  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  this  scene  of  direst  destruction 
and  devastation.  Last  July,  as  our  readers  may 
recall,  from  a  letter  written  from  California,  our- 
self  and  daughter  were  guests  of  these  warm- 
hearted San  Francisco  brethren  (and  Dr.  "Flor- 
ence") for  the  better  part  of  a  week.  During 
that  time  there  was  no  famous  nook  or  corner  of 
that  city  which  we  did  not  explore  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  some  of  these  friends.  We  were 
domiciled  in  the  famous  St.  Francis — now, —  if  we 
may  believe  the  reports —  a  twisted  and  burnt-out 
structure;  under  the  chaperonage  of  Dr.  "Flor- 
ence" we  saw  what  there  was  of  the  Chinatown 
district;  we  visited  many  of  the  theatres  at 
present  either  in  ashes  or  in  ruins;  public  build- 
ings and  handsome  office  buildings  everywhere 
came  under  our  observation.  So  that  the  former 
scenes,  now  said  to  be  bare  or  in  indistinguisha- 
ble ruins,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  street  in 
Cleveland.  The  attentions  showered  upon  us  dur- 
ing that  visit  were  of  such  intimate  nature  that  the 
loss  to  these  people  appeals  to  us  like  a  loss  to 
members  of  our  own  family. 

Out  of  it  all  we  wonder  if  Bocricke  was  at 
home — returned  from  his  European  tour  with  his 
daughters;  for  his  residence  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Spreckles  house  near  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  where  the  tire  was  said  to  have 
stealthily  crept  up,  and  because  of  inability  to 
conquer  it,  fed  itself  full  with  horror.  If  he  was 
not  at  home,  his  home-comng  will  be  a  sad  one, 
for  his  house,  which  also  contained  his  office,  was 
a  vast  storehouse  of  rare  books,  and  flowers,  and 
art  treasures  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
And  if  he  was  at  home- — our  sympathies  to  our 
stricken  brother. 

Again,  it  is  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy  how 
these  maimed  and  broken  survivors  of  the  earth- 
quake have  rallied  to  the  cause  of  a  speedy  ami 
better  rebuilding  of  the  leveled  city.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  '49,  though  possibly  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, which  dominates  this  indomitable  people. 
And  a  newer  and  more  perfect  city  will  arise  from 
these  ruins  and  ashes.     Sure  ! 

In  conclusion,  may  we  not  remark  what  a 
wonderful  man  that  Labor  Union  Mayer  Schmitz 
has  proved  himself  to  be  in  this  time,  one  of  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls!  And  how  ably  aided 
and  abetted  he  was  by  the  military  arm  under 
an  Ohio  boy — Funston !  It  was  the  direst  of 
emergencies  that  gave  us  a  Lincoln,  a  Grant,  and 
the  long  bead  roll  of  eminent  Americans  now  en- 
riching our  history ;  and  Schmitz  and  Funston 
will  take  their  places  with  the  other  great  men  of 


the  nation,  for  their  wonderful  clearheadedness 
and  rare  executive  ability  during  this  crucial 
period.  They  were  the  right  men  in  the  right 
place. 

Until  we  hear  from  them  individually  we  send 
herewith  our  personal  sympathy  and  love  and 
that  of  every  reader  to  each  and  every  one  of  our 
San  Francisco  brethren.  God  he  with  you  till  we 
meet  again ! 

•      « 

What  James  W.  Ward  is  Doing. 

Ihe  following  blank  order  from  San  Francisco, 

shows  that  lames  W.  Ward.  M.  I  ).,  was  busy.  It 
also  shows  that  the  military  authorities  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  him — homeopath  tho'  he  is. 

HEADQUARTERS  PACIFIC  DIVISION 
S.w  Franciso  >.  Gal. 

April  20,  1906. 
( leneral  (  Irders, 

Na.  37- 

I.  Lieut.  Col.  George  II.  rorney,  Medical  De- 
partment, U.  S.  Army,  is  hereby  placed  in  charge 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco.  All  his  orders  must  be  strictly  obeyed 
by  all  parties  whomsoever. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-Gen  Funston: 
(  Signed  )  S.  W.  Dunning, 

Military  Secretary. 

Dr.  James  W.  Ward,  President  of  the 
Health  Commission  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  under  the  provisions  of  this  order 
is  hereby  given  full  power  to  control  the  sanitary 
measures  in  his  department  and  his  orders  will  be 
strictly  obeyed  by  all  persons. 

<  rEl  1RI1K   1  1.   TORNEY, 

Lieut.  Col.  Deputy  Surgeon   I*.  S.  Army, 
In  Charge  of  Sanitation  City  of  San  Francisco. 
Pursuant    to    the    above    orders 


Is  hereby  empowered  to  make  a  house  to  house 
inspection  of  unburned  districts,  to  dispose  ol 
garbage,  to  manage  and  control  men  in  the  in- 
spection, management  and  control  of  contagious 
diseases,  to  deliver  supplies  for  sanitation  pur- 
poses and  to  is^ne  and  enforce  all  necessary  orders 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

I  )r.  Jam  es  W.  Ward, 
I  'resident  1  if  the  I  [ealth  G  unmission 
For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
[Dr.  Ward's  temporary  address  is  the  n.  w.  cor. 
of  Scott  and  Jackson  St.  I 
♦      ♦ 

Marching  to  the  Sea. 

That  recent  mal-application  of  good  judgment 

in  the  matter  of  Genl.  Sherman's  son's  proposed 
traversing  of  his  famous  father's  war  route  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea  with  a  military  escort,  proves 
again  for  the  many  thousandth  time  how  rarer 
even  than  a  day  in  June  it  is  for  special  traits,  or 
genius,  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny. 
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Would  "Old  Tecump"— "Uncle  Billy"— have 
thought  of  such  a  hitter  memory-upstirring  caper, 
had  he  lived  to  this  day?  Certainly  not.  He  and 
Grant  and  Lincoln — not  to  fill  the  page  with  a 
long  list  of  famous  names — were  essentially  prac- 
tical, sympathetic,  warm-hearted,  peace-loving 
men.  To  them  war  was  a  frightful  necessity,  the 
sooner  done  with  the  better.  And  their  conduct 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  civil  war — who  has  for- 
gotten the  magnanimity  of  Grant  at  Appomattox 
— their  combined  efforts  to  restore  peace,  to  wipe 
out  all  sectional  differences,  and  rehabilitate  the 
Southern  Stales,  are  they  not  recorded  in  history, 
not  alone  of  our  own  country  but  of  all  other 
countries?  Hence,  this  effort  of  the  son  to  re- 
open the  wounds  of  the  South,  and  particularly 
along  this  Gethsemane  of  the  South,  with  a  mili- 
tary escort,  was  decidedly  mal  apropos — it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  regarded  as  praiseworthy  in  a 
priest  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  being  the  re- 
lation now  sustained  by  Genl.  Sherman's  son  to 
the  w ■(  irld. 

We  happen  to  have  known  Father  Thomas 
Sherman  pretty  well  in  our  earlier  life.  Genl. 
Sherman  had  indentured  him,  this  Thomas,  to  the 
law  firm  of  Hitchcock,  Lubke  &  Player  of  St. 
I  ouis.  Mrs.  Sherman  is  of  the  Catholic  faith; 
and  so,  ultimately,  it  happened  that  Thomas  de- 
serted the  law  firm,  and  with  his  mother's 
knowledge,  and  possible  assistance',  entered  the 
priesthood.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  General, 
who  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  who  had  set  his  mind 
upon  perpetuating  the  family  and  its  traditions  in 
some  prominent  way  through  statesmanship.  At 
this  time  the  General,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Army,  was  headquartered  in  St.  Louis,  where  in 
our  then  occupation  we  saw  and  conversed  with 
him  pretty  nearly  every  day.  We  rejoice  with  the 
Southern  people  and  with  all  good  people  every- 
where, that  our  strenuous  President  promptly  put 
his  veto  on  this  proposed  tool-errand. 

We  learn  since  writing  the  above  that  Father 
Sherman  claims  he  was  invited  by  the  military 
arm  to  make  this  trip  at  their  expense,  and  that 
he  is  very  indignant  at  the  outcome  of  it  all.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  and  admitting  that  it  be  true, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  if  was  most  execrable 
judgment  for  a  priest,  whose  mission  in  life  is  to 
bring  peace,  to  accept  a  journey  thai  must  neces- 
sarily bring  pain  and  bitterness  to  those  along  the 
line  ol  the  proposed  march.  An  ounce  of  good 
judgment  is  worth  a  ton  of  book  lore. 


Medical  Nihilism. 

After  a  careful  reading  id  the  Annual  Address 
of  Dr.  Carr  of  Columbus,  (  ).,  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Union,  we  find  ourself  nol  in 
favor  of  the  preachments  as  a  whole.  Among 
other  things  President  Carr  assumes  that  all  laws 
governing  and  hedging  the  profession  and  practice 


of  medicine  are  wrong,  gotten  up  by  political 
doctors,  with  an  oblique  squint  at  the  American 

Medical  Association  for  fatherh 1;  and  further 

believing  and  averring  that  the  only  true  con- 
dition for  the  profession  would  be  and  must  be 
absolute  freedom  for  any  man  to  practice  such 
form  of  healing  as  he  may  elect,  and  to  collect  his 
living  therefrom. 

(  >ur  readers  will  remember  that  we  fought  the 
inception  and  installation  of  medical  laws  because 
of  their  apparently  inherent  unAmericanism,  and 
their  patent  belittling  trades-unionism;  but  we 
never,  for  a  moment,  doubted  the  value  of  some 
form  of  legal  restriction,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  into  the 
domain  of  the  noblest  profession  under  the  blue. 
In  many  respects  we  still  hold  to  all  these  beliefs, 
though  we  have  been  caused  to  see  a  great  many 
admirable  results  from  the  just  application  of 
these  laws.  Dr.  Carr,  however,  favors  the  throw- 
ing down  of  the  bars  to  all  comers,  and  to  permit 
the  citizen  himself  to  be  judge  of  what  form  of 
healing  he  wishes  to  have  employed  in  his  own  or 
his  family's  case.  This,  of  course,  would  leave 
the  door  open,  as  it  was  in  the  aforetime,  to 
every  crank  who  cares  to  swing  a  shingle,  whether 
he  have  medical  or  other  education,  predilection 
or  special  skill,  or  fitness  of  any  sort  or  kind,  save 
a  large  desire  to  make  an  easy  living.  There  are. 
as  it  is,  too  many  cranks  at  large  for  the  safety  of 
the  community,  to  advocate  so  radical  a  measure. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  what  would  happen  if  the 
anti-vaccinationists  should  prevail! 

The  present  medical  laws  in  several  States  are 
most  rigorous,  unjustly  so — and  in  man}'  States 
absolutely  prohibitive  for  those  who.  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  might  desire  to  change  loca- 
tions. The  laws  of  New  York  State,  for  instance. 
make  it  impossible  for  the  great  majority — nay, 
we  will  venture  the  assertion — that  nine-tenths  of 
our  most  famous  physicians  and  surgeons  could 
not,  under  any  conditions,  enter  that  State  to 
practice  a  profession  which  they  had  made  famous 
throughout  the  world,  while  the  untried  college 
graduate  finds  easy  entrance.  Upon  its  face  this 
is  so  unjust  as  to  be  ridiculous;  it  shows  an  ap- 
parent design  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  New- 
York  physicians  to  keep  out  all  competition,  and 
thus  secure  to  themselves  this  Wonderful  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Cold.  Still  reports  from  that  State 
do  not  show  that  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  inhabiting  physicians  is  any  better  than  it  is 
in  other  States  where  competition  is  still  a  per- 
missible factor.  The  Three  Day  Gentry  and 
"physicians"  of  that  ilk.  build  and  guild,  still  bold 
forth  in  the  daily  papers  as  formerly. 

We  reiterate,  therefore,  that  neither  extreme  is 
correct.  To  do  away  with  all  restrictions  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  destroy  all  competition  on  the 
other  hand,  is  equally  pernicious  and  dangerous. 
As  we  have  lived  under  both  conditions,  let  us 
now  soon  have  a  compromise,  medium,  common 
sense  measure  under  which  we  can  all  work  with 
decency,  comfort,  and  success. 
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A   Watch-key  for  Your  hairpin. 

A  remarkable  story,  but  duly  vouched  for, 
comes  to  us  from  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  causes  us 
to  change  the  usual  expression  of  "A  Roland  for 
your  Oliver"  to  "A  Watch-key  for  your  Hairpin." 
It  is  hairpins,  usually,  that  are  found  in  the  ad- 
olescent womanly  interior:  hairpins  that  find  their 
way  into  such  interiors  because  of  carelessness  in 
not  taking  them  out  of  the  hair  on  going  to  sleep. 

However  here  is  the  watch-key  variant: — Dr. 
G.  B.  Haggart,  of  Alliance,  was  called  to  sec  an 
eleven-year  old  girl  suffering  excruciatingly.  1  le 
at  once  ordered  her  to  the  hospital  where  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  was  done,  Dr.  P.  W. 
Welker  assisting. 

When  tlie  abdominal  cavity  was  opened  it  was 
found  that  the  appendix  had  sloughed  off,  and  a 
cyst  had  formed  about  some  foreign  object.  This 
cyst  was  opened,  and  inside  it  was  found  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  watch-keys.  At  what  period 
of  her  life  the  little  girl  swallowed  the  key  is  a 
mystery  to  her  parents,  nor  does  she  herself  re- 
member the  circumstance.  At  latest  reports  the 
little  miss  is  doing  well. 

+     ♦ 

Inconsistent  "Reformers." 

BY  HENRY  W.  COE,  M.  1).,   PORTLAND,  OR. 

The  medical  journals  which  have  started  out  to 
reform  the  profession,  before  they  have  really  re- 
formed their  own  columns,  are  causing  wonder- 
ment to  many  of  their  readers.  They  publish 
articles  from  the  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Billings,  his 
imitators  and  co-workers,  and  in  the  paid  depart- 
ment of  their  journals  will  be  long  references  of 
a  flattering  nature  to  medicines  which  certainly 
come  under  his  ban.  '  lur  neighbor  in  California, 
Dr.  Jones,  has  advertisements  in  his  journal  which 
are  tweedle-dee  to  the  tweedle-dum  advertise- 
ments of  a  contemporary  with  which  he  finds 
much  fault.  The  A.  M.  A.J.  is  a  flagrant  violator 
of  the  principles  which  it  has  adopted  as  its  own, 
at  the  apparent  behest  of  Dr.  Billings.  The 
Doctor  has  enlistd  for  the  fray,  and  he  claims, 
practicallv,  that  the  manufacturing  pharmacists 
who  are  putting  out  any  special  mixtures,  are 
engaged  in  as  objectionable  a  business  as  are  the 
makers  of  Peruna.  All  should  be  let  severely 
alone  by  the  doctors,  and  while  this  is  being  said, 
there  is  not  a  journal  but  takes  advertisements  of 
preparations  which  he  denounces. 

These  manufacturing  pharmacists  have  a  de- 
fender in  Dr.  Joseph  W.  England  in  the  Monthly 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  He  insists  that 
it  is  unfair  to  declare  that  they  market  "specific 
mixtures  for  special  symptoms,"  and  contends 
that  what  they  really  do  is  to  market  special 
mixtures  for  specific  or  pathologic  conditions. 

The  physician  must  weigh  for  himself  the 
merits  of  the  different  preparations  and  inventions 
that  are  offered  to  him.  Many  conservative  prac- 
titioners believe  that  certain  preparations  which 
are  very   strongly   condemned  by   the   ultra   re- 


formers of  to-day,  have  accomplished  good  results 
in  their  practice.  For  this  reason  they  prescribe 
them.  They  do  not  tell  the  patient  to  go  and  buy 
a  bottle  of  the  preparation  in  question  off  a  drug- 
gist's shelf,  for  in  his  ignorance  the  patient  might 
continue  to  take  it  alter  the  necessity  for  it  had 
gone  by,  and  harmful  results  would  follow.  The 
mission  of  the  physician  is  to  heal  and  prevent 
disease.  lie  will  continue  to  prescribe  certain 
proprietary  articles  that  he  has  proved  to  be  of 
value  in  certain  diseases,  if  even  week-  after  week 
the  reading  columns  of  an  interesting  medical 
journal  denounces  such  course,  lie  will,  if  the 
denunciation  make  any  impression,  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  in  the  reading  columns,  to  Philip 
sober  in  the  advertising  department.  While  doing 
this,  he  will  not  extend  his  sympathy  to  the  whole- 
sale denunciation  which  is  going  on,  of  these  in- 
dependent medical  journals  which  still  continue 
to  advertise  proprietary  preparations  sold  on  an 
ethical  basis,  and  which  many  physicians  find  use- 
ful in  their  practice.  We  may  say,  finally,  that 
these  independent  journals  have  not  so  far  im- 
itated the  "reformers"  so-called,  by  denouncing  in 
one  column  what  they  take  pay  for  inserting  in 
another. 


©bUttarv>  IRotcs. 

—Dr.  James  M.  Scl  fridge  of  Oakland,  Cab, 
died  March  3d  last  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  1850.  He  came  to  California  in 
1852  and  until  [863  practised  the  old  school  sys- 
tem. In  1866  he  located  in  (  )akland  where  he 
bellied  to  organize  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Homeopathy.  He  was  officer  a  number  of  times 
of  homeopathic  societies  in  the  county  and  State. 
He  founded  the  Oakland  Homeopathic  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  Association,  and  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Fabiola  Hospital. 
He  was  a  power  for  good  during  all  bis  years  in 
California,  and  was  beloved  by  both  schools  of 
practice. 

— From  Progress  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Prof. 
Dr.  James  G.  Gilchrist  who  died  quite  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Iowa  City  on  March  22<\  last.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Hahnemann  (Philadelphia) 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  and  an  active  member  in 
many  other  organizations.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  busy  public  practitioner  and  teacher  all 
his  life  long.  He  served  ten  years  as  surgeon  to 
the  out-patient  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Homeopathic  hospital;  was  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  his  alma  mater  1866;  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Michigan  (homeopathic 
department)  ;  chief  of  staff  of  Detroit  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  1879;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine,  Iowa  State 
University,  since  1882:  organizer  of  and  surgeon 
to  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  since    1887.     Besides  other  official 
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and  professional  duties,  he  was  registrar  of  the 
Homeopathic  Department  from  1883  to  1903. 
So  it  is  very  evident  from  this  brief  resume  that 
Professor  Gilchrist  was  an  active  and  prominent 
homeopath  and  surgeon.  We  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  liiin  last  year  at  Chicago  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Surgical  and  Gynecological  section 
of  the  Institute.  This  was  our  first  acquaintance 
with  him  though,  of  course,  we  had  known  of 
him  through  his  hook  and  his  oilier  writings  since 
we  began  studying  homeopathy.  We  found  him 
a  very  lovable  character,  and  were  pleased  to  note 
how  the  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Society  did 
him  honor  and  invited  him  to  discuss  certain  very 
abstruse  papers,  which  latter  he  did  with  success. 
1  le  was  one  of  the  Old  ( iuard  w  h<  >  died  but  would 
not  surrender!      Peace  to  him. 

— We  learn  from  one  of  the  publications  of 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  that  Dr.  Stacy  Jones  has  de- 
parted this  life.  Dr.  Jones  is  famous  for  a  num- 
ber of  peculiar  and  odd  little  works  that  have 
helped  by  their  very  oddity  to  attract  attention 
ami  having  done  that  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  especially  homeopathic  knowledge. 
lie  it  was  who  gave  us  the  Bee-Line  Repertory, 
a  little  book  that  was  based  on  a  practical  basis — 
an  every-day  working  basis,  not  on  a  strictly 
homeopathic  or  any  other  creed-al  basis.  He 
worked  on  the  theory  that  the  practitioner  having 
a  bad  case  to  minister  to,  would  be  glad  to  find 
any  port  in  the  storm,  and  so  he  prepared  for  him 
as  much  information  in  a  small  space  as  possible. 
This  little  book  has  stood  many  a  busy  man  in 
good  stead.  Then  there  was  his  Medical  Genius 
which  is  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo.  His  latest 
was  his  poetic  essav  to  put  the  homeopathic  reme- 
dies into  little  doggerel  easy  to  learn  and  as  easy 
to  recall  at  two  o'clock  of  a  stormy  morning  when 
the  rest  of  the  homeopathic  knowledge  was  at 
home  six  miles  away.  Thus  in  various  ways  he 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  profession. 
I  lowever  odd  and  peculiar  his  printed  works  may 
have  seemed  at  the  first,  they  always  approved 
him  to  he  a  lirst-class  homeopath  ami  a  good 
general  physician.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  in  the  public  eye,  save  as  the  author  of 
several  of  these  catchy  words  enumerated  and 
some  others.  But  bis  works  will  survive  him. 
May  the  Fates  give  him  sweet  sleep  and  a  Bright 
Awakening. 

—We  note  the  death  of  the  famous  chemist 
Professor  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  which  occurred 
recently  at  New  York  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two.  We  remember  reading,  early  in  our  medi- 
cal life,  that  this  eminent  chemist  was  really  a 
medical  graduate;  that  after  swinging  his  strap- 
iron  shingle  and  waiting  a  while,  he  was  called  to 
a  confinement  case  which  proved  to  be  a  placenta 
previa  —  with  the  classical  loss  of  both  mother 
and  child,  lie  probably  regarded  this  as  beastly 
luck,  but  kept  on.  Again  it  was  an  obstetrical 
cast',  and  again  a  placenta  previa;  and,  again,  the 
loss  of  mother  and  child.  Then  Dr.  Doremus  be 
gan  to  sit  up  and  notice  things.     Not  yet  wholly 


undaunted  he  lingered  on,  when  the  climax  was 
capped  by  a  third  confinement  case,  a  third  pla- 
centa previa,  and  a  third  double  funeral.  Then 
he  took  down  his  strap-iron  shingle  and  his 
diploma  and  deserted  Medicine  for  chemistry, 
where  he  probably  earned  and  collected  "again 
as  much  money"  as  he  would  have  earned  had  he 
remained  in  Medicine.  If  this  episode  is  not  true, 
it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  making  a  good  storv. 


(Blobulcs. 


— That  is  a  decidedly  queer  scheme  of  Perfec- 
tion Liquid  Food  to  get  before  the  medical 
profession.  It  apparently  offers  three  prizes 
amounting  to  $3500  for  the  best  short  stories,  but 
later  in  the  ad.  denies  such  purpose,  frankly 
enough  admitting  that  it  was  done  only  to  attract 
attention,  and  since  now  the  attention  was  at- 
tracted, etc.,  etc.  Well,  our  personal  opinion  is 
that  Perfection  Liquid  Food  would  wait  a  heath- 
enish long  while  before  we  would  prescribe  it, 
after  such  an  advertisement.  Falsus  in  uno,  fal- 
sus  in  omnibus.  We  would  prefer  Mellin's  Food, 
which  does  not  misrepresent,  and  does  not  resort 
to  yellow-journalism  to  boom  itself. 

— A  morning  paper  announces,  as  from  Wash- 
ington, that  a  letter  had  been  delivered  to  the  ad- 
dressee which  had  lain  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office 
over  fort)  years.  It  proved  to  be  a  love  letter, 
and  while  a  trifle  tardy  in  reaching  its  destina- 
tion, the  lady  recipient  is  glad  to  have  it  to  show 
that  her  aforetime  lover  had  not  forgotten  her, 
although  now  many  years  dead.  A  few  days 
preceding  the  papers  chronicled  the  delivery  of 
another  head  Letter  Office  letter  which  had  been 
mailed  by  a  young  soldier  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  in 
1863,  and  had  never  been  received,  nor  any 
further  word  from  the  writer  who,  it  seemed, 
was  killed  in  the  ensuing  battle.  The  aged  father 
— nearly  ninety  vears  old — receiving  this  de- 
layed letter  only  a  week  or  ten -days  ago,  felt  as 
if  his  boy  had  come  back  to  him  and  spoken  of 
all  the  things  that  were  new  ami  young  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  great  comfort.  Though,  as  he 
said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  his 
immature  boy  in  the  war,  would,  if  now  living,  be 
a  man  of  fifty  or  more. 

But  what  had  happened  to  the  Dead  Letter 
(  >ffice?  Why  could  not  these  letters  have  been 
delivered  during  all  these  years'  What  had 
stirred  its  wonted,  dust-encrusted,  deadly  routine? 

— A  very  line  booklet  depicting  the  advantages 
and  beauties  of  Pad  Homburg  at  Homburg  v.  d. 
Ilohe,  German}',  has  reached  us,  and  is  very  in- 
structive. This  bath  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  B. 
Kran/.  an  American  citizen,  a  professional  gentle- 
man whom  we  remember  quite  well,  having  met 
and  been  his  guest  on  several  occasions  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  during  the  sessions  of  the 
International  Homeopathic  Congress  in  London, 
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in  1896.  This  bath  is  quite  extensive  in  its  ar- 
rangements for  treatment  as  well  as  for  social 
life.  The  waters  have  special  value  in  diabetes, 
•obesity,  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  rheuma- 
tism, and  diseases  of  women. 

— Antikamnia  has  been  on  the  market  for  over 
fifteen  years  and  during  all  that  time,  not  one 
well  authenticated  case  of  untoward  effect  has 
ever  been  reported  where  the  proper  and  advised 
•dose  was  taken.  To  call  a  preparation  "Poison" 
which  never  acts  even  unpleasantly,  unless  taken 
in  greatly  excessive  doses,  is  ridiculous.  Salt  in 
excessive  doses  is  a  poison  and  has  often  pro- 
duced death.  All  food  contains  the  most  power- 
ful poisons  in  minute  quantities ;  for  instance, 
prussic  acid  in  fruits,  other  poisonous  substances 
in  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  bread,  beer,  many  vege- 
tables, mineral  waters,  etc.  Therefore  these 
articles  of  food  and  drink  could  more  justly  be 
called  "Poison"  than  to  call  a  medicine  a  poison 
simply  because  it  contains  such  drugs  or  a  coal- 
tar  preparation.  It  is  essential  that  a  certain 
prescribed  quantity  be  exceeded  to  convert  any 
substance  into  a  poison.  However,  all  drugs 
which  are  poisonous  when  given  to  human  beings 
in  doses  of  a  single  grain  or  less,  are  commonly 
called  "poisons"  and  these  drugs  are  the  sub- 
stances that  people  think  of  when  poison  is  men- 
tioned. To  call  other  drugs  "poisons"  is  mis- 
leading, unjust,  and  is  evidence  of  pure  malice. 
If  the  coal-tar  preparations  are  poisons,  then 
quinine,  mur.  ammonia,  chlorate  of  potash,  calo- 
mel, sodium  bicarb,  and  the  bromides,  are  virulent 
poisons  in  comparison,  as  are  many  other  drugs 
which  are  now  considered  safe  remedies,  and 
which  are  never  referred  to  as  Poisons,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term. 

The  blind  fanaticism  which  is  moving  some  of 
our  public  prints  ought  to  be  curbed.  Much 
harm  will  result.  The  purpose  is  good,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  must  be  restricted  to  such  articles  as 
are  notoriously  improper,  whiskey-soaked,  opium 
and  cocaine-doped,  as  every  medical  man  knows. 

— Galveston's  pluck  is  inspiring,  says  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  Robbed  of  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants  and  nearly  $20,000,000 
worth  of  property,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tions with  the  mainland,  and  prostrated  beyond 
description,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by 
one  fell  swoop  of  a  Gulf  tornado  just  five  years 
ago,  she  has  righted  herself  and  made  herself 
fairer  to  the  eye  and  of  more  importance  in  the 
business  world  than  ever  before.  Could  any 
other  American  city  have  done  as  much  in  so 
short  a  time?  That  question  the  future  may 
answer  with  another  terrible  emergencv  else- 
where.* The  thing  which  most  impresses  the 
average  visitor  to  Galveston  is  the  sea  wall  and 
the  formidable  riprap  of  huge  red  granite  blocks 
at  its  base.  This  wall  is  built  of  stone  and  con- 
crete, is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  five  feet 

*  This,  of  course,  was  written  before  the  frightful  catas- 
trophe at  San  Francisco.  Later  accounts  in  this  self-same 
Journal  will  draw  the  proper  parallel. 


wide  at  the  top,  and  is  seventeen  feet  above  mean 
low  tide. 

(  >ne  hears  no  talk  of  graft  in  connection  wiith 
these  stupendous  undertakings.  Shortly  after  the 
flood,  the  State  legislature  passed  a  special  act 
turning  over  the  city  of  Galveston  to  four  com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  was  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent and  perform  the  duties  of  mayor.  So  well 
has  the  system  worked  that  San  Antonio  and 
Houston  have  adopted  it.  Galveston's  commis- 
sii  mers  are  high-minded  citizens  .who  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  salaries  they  receive,  and 
whose  sole  idea  is  to  make  of  her  all  that  the  chief 
port  of  the  Empire  State  of  Taxes  ought  to  be. 

— In  another  part  of  this  issue  we  give  place  to 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Edgar  R.  Bryant,  Registrar  of 
the  San  Francisco  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
and  a  foremost  and  successful  practitioner  in  that 
ill-fated  city.  His  description  of  the  calamity  is 
most  graphic  and  realistic  ;  and  while,  at  this  date, 
it  is  no  longer  news  to  the  outside  world,  who 
have  been  searching  the  newspapers,  yet  coming 
fn>m  one  of  our  own  brethren  it  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest.  No  one  reading  the  letter  can  fail 
to  note  the  feeling  of  determination  to  make  the 
most  of  a  bad  bargain.  Dr.  Bryant  speaks  for 
himself  and  all  those  others  who  have  been  losers 
of  offices  and  homes,  as  being  in  no  mood  to  be 
downcast,  but  to  look  the  future  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  fight  out  the  old  battle.  For  after  all 
it  isn't  what  we  possess  that  gives  us  the  greatest 
joy,  but  rather  the  labor  and  thought  expended  in 
getting  it.  It  must  have  been  doubly  and  trebly 
hard  for  these  professional  men  to  know  that 
with  a  little  help  they  might  have  pretty  well 
sacked  their  own  offices  when  the  fire  threatened, 
and  then  were  ordered  back  by  the  military  and 
city  guards.  But  that  is  martial  law.  There  was 
no  way  in  that  period  of  intense  excitement  of 
telling  who  would  be  the  proper  owners  of  the 
material  in  the  offices,  and  so  all  were  barred. 
Note  what  he  says  about  the  James  Flood  build- 
ing, declared  to  be  fireproof,  with  its  own  system 
of  waterworks,  with  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  on  the  roof  ;  yet  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  building,  and  the  servants  and  employes  were 
driven  out,  and  the  beautiful  fireproof  building 
was  quietly  given  over  to  the  remorseless  tooth  of 
the  fire  fiend.  The  buildings  were  fireproof,  but 
the  contents  were  not.  The  walls  stand  but  the 
interiors  are  blackened  ruins.  To  us  this  awful 
calamity  has  appealed  like  unto  a  personal  grief 
or  misfortune.  It  was  at  Dr.  Bryant's  house 
which  he  describes  that  we  had  our  first  welcome 
to  the  homeopathic  profession  of  San  Francisco. 
It  was  there  that  this  same  referred  to  Chinese 
cook  prepared  for  us  that  wonderful  repast,  and 
in  which  the  since  famous  peach-bo-lo  figured  so 
extensively. 

—The  following  comes  to  us  from  a  reliable 
source,  though  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale :  "Dr. 

told  me  of  a  patient  who  had  phlegmonous 

erysipelas    and     whose    hair    was    straight    and 
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brown  ;  mostly  all  came  out,  not  a  great  deal  left. 
Doctor  gave  him  Laneo  to  use ;  his  hair  has  come 
back,  but  'black  as  coal,'  thick  as  a  mat,  and 
curls  tight  to  his  head.  Before  it  was  brown  and 
straight."- — Horn.  Recorder. 

We  have  a  Roland  for  your  Oliver.  A  patient 
of  ours  in  the  years  gone  by  had  "purpur-al" 
fever,  as  she  calls  it.  All  her  red  hair  came  out, 
leaving  her  bald.  When  the  hair  came  in,  it 
came  in  black  and  gently  wavy,  but  her  eyebrows 
to  this  day  are  of  the  original  brick-dust  red. 
Next ! 

— And  poor,  long-suffering  Horner  seems  des- 
tined for  another  whirl  of  misspelling  of  his 
proper  cognomen.  The  Clinicjue  speaks  of  "J. 
Richey  Horer,  M..  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  as 
Dewey's  good  assistant  editor. 

— The  June  number  of  The  Century  Magazine 
has  a  very  lively  paper  on  Uncle  John  traveling  in 
France — with  his  two  nieces.  The  letters  which 
the  two  girls  write  home,  and  the  experiences  of 
Uncle  John  in  Rouen — as  far  as  they  have  got — 
is  very  interesting  and  funny.  To  an  old  traveler 
the  experiences  on  shipboard;  the  effort  to  open 
the  porthole  in  the  cabin  with  a  hair  brush,  and 
the  effort  to  keep  upright  and  not  at  varying 
angles  from  forty-five  to  ninetv-five  degrees  is 
racily  described.  The  paper,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, is  by  Anne  Warner  and  gives  evidence  of 
personal  experience.  To  us  who  had  our  two 
daughters  with  us  on  our  last  jaunt,  the  situations 
are  very  real  and  enjoyable.  The  June  issue  of 
the  Century  is  (may  we  say  it)  unusually  good. 
The  two  color  prints  showing  the  sky  in  Jeru- 
salem are  beautiful.  In  the  editorial  department 
we  find  a  most  excellent  and  timely  paper  on  "A 
Danger  to  American  Democracy"  which  handles 
the  "yellow"  press  with  unsparing  hand,  yet 
withal  truthfully.  That  muckrake  speech  of  our 
excellent  President  has  had  wonderful  weight  and 
in  the  very  quarters  where  it  was  aimed  for. 

— We  have  already  commented  upon  the  com- 
mendable enterprise  of  the  Southern  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Association  in  "papering"  the 
country  thus  early,  and  even  earlier,  for  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  October  at  Louisville.  Dr.  E. 
Stillman  Bailey  of  Chicago,  President,  appeals  to 
us  in  a  personal  letter  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  meanwhile  to  consider  the  subject 
"Southern  Fevers"  and  come  prepared  with  data 
to  make  this  meeting  and  this  subject  one  to  be  re- 
ferred to  by  all  homeopathic  practitioners  and 
homeopathic  text-books  and  journals.  "The 
theme  of  the  Southern  fevers  opens  a  great  op- 
portunity to  place  our  form  of  practice  squarely 
and  fairly  before  our  friends,  and  to  reveal  to  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  indicated  remedv  and 
the  minimum  dose  over  any  and  all  other  forms 
of  treatment."  It  has  been  "quite  some  time" 
since  we  have  had  "hustlers"  like  unto  Bailey 
and  his  immediate  officers  in  the  officers'  box  of 


the  Association.  We  are  sure  the  profession 
north  as  well  as  south  appreciate  the  determined 
efforts  of  these  officials  to  give  homeopathy  a 
boost  towards  the  front,  and  thus  relieve  the  per- 
sistent apathy  of  the  most  recent  past.  We  be- 
speak earnest  and  heartfelt  co-operation.  Every- 
body help,  and  do  it  now. 

— Under  the  title  of  "Antidotal  Prescribing" 
there  appears  in  April,  '06,  Chironian  a  bit  of 
English  composition  which  eluded  the  alert  edi- 
tor's blue  pencil.  But  aside  from  the  peculiar 
vernacular,  we  are  more  astonished  still  that  the 
two  cases  of  antidotal  prescribing  cited  failed  to 
attract  the  responsible  homeopathic  editor's  at- 
tention. They  are  certainly  as  weird  as  they  are 
breezy.  The  candid  confession  of  the  contribu- 
tor that  the  method  of  antidoting  a  remedy  by 
giving  the  same  remedy  in  the  highest  possible 
potency  was  not  original  with  him,  but  was 
learned  from  Dr.  E.  W.  Sawyer  at  one  time  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  but  when  last  heard  from  at 
Chicago,  is  explanatory  to  be  sure,  but  proves 
nothing  as  to  its  truthfulness  or  value.  Dr. 
Sawyer,  we  believe,  was  associated  at  various 
times  either  with  the  Hering  or  the  Dunham, 
perhaps  both ;  but  for  a  number  of  years,  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  him.  This  antidotal  treat- 
ment so  recommended  reminds  us  that  when  a 
would-be  opium-suicide  was  brought  to  a  modern 
hospital,  the  usual  toxicological  antidotes  were 
ordered  stopped,  and  a  high  potency  of  opium  was 
administered.  Would-be  suicide  resulted  in  an 
actual  suicide.  The  Chironian  has  been  issuing 
some  fine  numbers  latterly,  and  it  ought  not  to 
go  out  of  office  in  bad  odor. 

— St.  Nicholas  for  June,  continues  to  give  the 
yi  mnger  generation  the  Pinkey  Perkins  stories 
which  are  appreciated  by  every  little  reader.  The 
Life  of  Lincoln  written  for  a  boy,  by  Helen 
Nicolay,  depicts  the  great  commoner  at  his 
grandest  and  best.  It  was  our  great  honor  to 
have  seen  "Old  Abe"  when  he  came  to  Cincinnati 
on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration. 
Boy-like  we  followed  the  procession  in  which  his 
open  carriage  was  the  chief  object  until  it 
reached  the  old  Burnett  House.  Here  he  took 
his  place  on  one  of  the  projecting  pedestals  over- 
looking all  those  many  flights  of  stairs  and  made 
a  short  speech.  We  were  near  enough  to  see  him 
plainly  and  hear  him  plainly.  So  that  this  little 
boys'  history  of  Lincoln  touches  us  very  closely. 
We  never  had  but  two  boyish  historical  heroes ; 
the  one  was  Napoleon,  the  First,  the  other,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  Grand !  The  Lazy  Goose  is  a 
good  story  to  read  out  loud  with  a  good  control  of 
negro  dialect — like  the  Brer.  Rabbit  series. 
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CELIOTOMY  DURING   PREGNANCY. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland. — It  is  not  easy 
to  diagnose  these  cases.  One  of  the  ablest  spec- 
ialists in  Gynecology,  perhaps  in  the  East,  in  a 
neighboring  city  to  Cleveland,  in  the  space  of  two 
years  performed  thirty-four  laparotomies,  and 
three  were  pregnant  uteri.  I  want  to  report  one 
case  that  will  perhaps  interest  yon,  bnt  first  I 
would  say,  and  say  it  most  emphatically,  that  we 
do  very  little  discussing  when  it  comes  to  the 
treatment  requiring  myomectomy  for  tumors. 
My  experience  has  been  unfortunate  in  myomec- 
tomies ;  for  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  even 
where  there  apparently  was  only  one  fibroid  they 
have  reappeared  in  a  very  formidable  manner ; 
and  where  they  have  apparently  been  benign,  their 
reappearance  has  been  of  a  malignant  character 
in  some  cases,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  now 
under  any  circumstances,  when  we  come  to  a 
fibroma  of  the  uterus  dallv  with  it,  but  we  remove 
the  entire  organ,  including  the  cervix.  I  wish  that 
we  could  leave  the  cervix  because  it  is  seen  to  be 
a  necessary  and  natural  support  to  the  womb  ;  but 
experience  tells  me  to  take  it  entirely  away.  A 
case  was  sent  to  me  a  year  ago  last  December 
from  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  woman 
had  passed  the  climacteric.  She  had  married  late 
in  life.  She  never  was  impregnated.  She  came 
to  the  Charity  Hospital,  because  she  was  a  Catho- 
lic and  wanted  to  be  nursed  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  she  entered 
the  hospital  she  had  a  high  temperature  and  a 
pulse  most  rapid  with  blood  count  over  25,000. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  urine ; 
there  were  renal  products  and  that  she  was  septic 
there  was  no  doubt.     That  there  was  something 


wrong  in  the  abdomen  we  felt  positive,  as  we 
could  feel  about  it  by  bi-manual  and  palpation 
and  this  something  was  peculiar  in  its  formation. 
It  was  flat.  1  could  liken  it  to  a  hot  water  bag 
that  would  fluctuate.  We  thought  of  impregna- 
tion ectopic,  and  impregnation  in  the  uterus.  All 
these  were  taken  into  consideration  but  we  had 
no  positive  evidence,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
would  lead  us  to  believe  and  suppose  that  it  was 
not  a  case  of  impregnation.  We  opened  the  ab- 
domen  and  I  thought  we  had  a  cystic  fibroma  of 
the  uterus,  and  that  it  was  flat  in  its  character. 
It  was  removed.  A  Porro  operation  was  per- 
formed. I  don't  think  I  will  ever  forget  the  men- 
tal strain  that  went  through  me  at  that  time  when 
having  lifted  the  tumor  out  of  the  abdomen  my 
son  whispered  to  me.  "It's  a  pregnant  uterus."  I 
took  the  tumor  to  the  washstand,  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  operating  table,  and  told  my  son  to 
conclude  the  technique  of  the  operation.  You  all 
know  that  the  Catholic  church  doesn't  permit  abor- 
tion ;  yet  there  was  the  uterus  impregnated  and 
the  great  question  was  how  could  I  pacify  those 
Sisters  in  regard  to  my  error  in  diagnosis?  How 
could  I  ever  do  it?  Immediately  the  whole  staff 
of  the  hospital  was  called  in  by  the  others  to  see 
the  removal  of  an  impregnated  uterus.  I  went 
to  the  washstand  and  examined  carefully  and 
found  that  the  uterus  was  filled  with  small 
fibromata,  that  it  contained  a  lot  of  water,  hy- 
dramnios,  and  in  the  center  I  found  a  putrefying 
fetus  of  six  months. 

Dr.  Maxwell. — I  don't  know  in  what  percent- 
age of  cases  that  are  operated  on  for  fibroid  and 
the  cervix  is  left  in,  the  fibroids  recur.     All  the 
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cases  I  have  ever  done  any  hysterectomy  for,  I  emphasize  on  that  patient  and  the  friends  that  it 
have  left  the  cervix  in  and  they  have  gotten  along  will  take  time  to  gel  well,  even  after  the  operation 
nicely.  It  appears  to  me  1  have  had  better  re- 
sults tn  leave  the  cervix  than  to  remove  it  with 
the  womb.  If  there  was  any  recurrence  oi  the 
fibroid  of  the  cervix  1  have  not  noted  it  so  far. 
If  you  keep  tab  on  the  patient  at  all  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  I  am  right.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  remove  the  cervix  later  if  it  becomes  necessary. 


,Dr.  P.  P..  Roper,  of  Cleveland. — About  two 
months  ago  in  our  college  clinic  1  operated  upon 
a  fibroid  tumor  that  was  of  a  variety  that  I  ques- 
tioned very  greatly — whether  it  was  advisable  to 
remove  it  through  the  cervix.  The  cervix  was 
torn  to  the  size,  perhaps,  of  a  quarter,  and  die  tu- 
mor presented  was  blue,  purple,  gangrenous.  It 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  placenta  coming 
down  through  the  cervix.  Ultimately  1  decided 
to  remove  it  through  the  abdomen.  I  made  an 
incision  then  and  found  the  fibroid  as  large  as 
two  lists,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer  around  the 
pedicle,  and  that  pedicle  was  made  of  fibroid  tis- 
sue. I  don't  believe  it  could  have  been  removed 
through  the  cervix  for  we  would  have  had  to  re- 
move the  hard  mass  through  the  uterine  wall. 
All  the  rest  of  the  uterine  wall  was  free  from 
every  sort  of  foreign  tissue. 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE. 

Dr.  James  C.  Wood,  of  Cleveland.  —  As  regards 
the  case  that  went  to  the  Christian  Scientists;  I 
don't  believe  that  was  helped  by  suggestive  thera- 
peutics. According  to  1  )r.  Sawyer's  own  story 
she  had  had  sub-involution;  she  had  endometritis; 
she  had  endocervicitis ;  she  had  a  cervical  lacera- 
tion; she  had  a  laceration  and  relaxation  of  the 
perineal  floor  with  bearing  down;  the  ovaries 
were  congested.  What  the  doctor  had  done  in 
his  work  had  put  her  in  shape  so  that  in  time  the 
uterus  would  return  to  its  normal  si/e  gradually; 
and  so,  [  say,  the  uterus  would  be  restored  to  its 
natural  condition  and  the  congestion  would  be 
overcome  and  improved.  In  that  way  she  would 
take  on  tissue  cells,  new  ones,  and  then  get  well. 
These  are  of  that  very  type  of  eases  that  come  to 
us  lor  treatment,  and  then,  later  on,  leave  us  for 
the  Christian  Scientists.  About  the  time  the  sur- 
geon gets  the  case  where  she  will  get  along,  she 
takes  up  Christian  Science  and  the  latter  gets  the 
■  1 1  Mil  ;  when  really  it  was  the  surge* >n  and  his  sur- 
gical work  that  did  it  for  her.  I  make  it  a  point 
in   all   instances  that   come  to  me  to  impress  and 


is  done.  I  think  that  is  a  precaution  we  should 
all  of  us  take  in  every  ease.  I  believe  we  all  prac- 
tice suggestion  in  a  way;  but  suggestion  alone 
will  not  do  the  work.  This  woman's  surgical 
condition  was  relieved  and  cured,  and  I  don't 
think  Christian  Science  had  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

Dr.  G.J.Jones  (President). — I  just  wish  to  say 
a  word  on  this  question  of  Christian  Science  busi- 
ness, for  I  am  a  little  sensitive  on  that  subject  my- 
self. If  they  would  only  stop  with  the  cases  they 
treat  like  this  one  discussed  by  Dr.  Wood.  I 
wouldn't  object  so  much.  But  when  we  get  a 
case  as  |  did  last  summer,  and  work  on  it  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  cure  it,  and  then  she 
goes  over  to  the  other  people,  then  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate.  It  is  discouraging.  This 
one  woman,  to  whom  I  now  refer,  after  leaving 
me  as  1  have  intimated,  pretty  well  cured,  came 
to  my  office  the  other  day  and  said  that  three  or 
four  lady  friends,  who  had  been  prowling  around 
all  the  time  she  was  sick  and  in  my  care,  claimed 
that  it  was  their  absent  treatment  that  had  cured 
her  and  m  it  me. 

(in  iREA. 

Dr.  Arndt. — 1  have  a  case  at  present  in  ad- 
vanced stage  of  chorea,  who  came  to  me  four 
months  ago  with  a  history  of  having  been  sick 
two  or  three  weeks  in  Cleveland  under  a  good 
homeopathic  physician.  She  had  improved  ver) 
much  under  magnesia  phos.  A  short  time  after- 
wards the  chorea  symptoms  developed  again, 
chiefly  on  the  left  side.  Magnesia  phos.  was  re- 
sorted to  again  but  there  was  no  benefit  from  it. 
Finally  she  was  advised  to  consult  an  orificial 
specialist  who  found  adherent  clitoris,  circum- 
cised it,  and  the  patient  made  a  nice  recovery.  In 
a  short  time  the  chorea  symptoms  recurred  again. 
seemingly  as  bad  as  ever,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  re-formation  oi  the  adhesions  of  the 
hood  of  the  clitoris  ;  but  when  these  were  removed 
there  still  seemed  to  be  no  benefit  to  the  patient. 
Magnesia  phos.  was  repeated,  and  that.  also,  was 
followed  by  no  benefit.  Finally,  the  patient  came 
to  me  and  I  knew  there  was  no  use  to  repeat  the 
former  treatments.  So  1  took  up  the  Morton 
wave  treatment  every  day,  and  the  patient  is  now 
apparently  well  and  has  entire  control  of  all  her 
voluntary   muscles,   and    I    have  been   giving  the 
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treatments  along  twice  a  week  for  the  sake  of 
clinching  matters. 


THE  CALCAREAS. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Phillips,  of  Cincinnati. — I  believe 
that  in  my  children's  clinic  down  in  Cincinnati 
I  use  calcarea  carb.  and  calcarea  phos.  oftener 
than  all  other  remedies  in  the  materia  medica 
put  together.  The  reason  is  this :  a  great  many 
df  those  cases  that  come  for  treatment,  come  from 
the  shims  and  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
thev  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  suffering  from  the 
vices  of  malnutrition — a  majority  of  them  at  any 
rate,  I  would  say  fall  under  that  category.  As 
a  result  we  have  the  conditions  of  scrofula  and 
rickets  and  all  that  line  of  troubles,  and  here  these 
two  remedies  are  certainly  of  great  help.  An- 
other point,  but  which  the  doctor  did  not  mention, 
that  in  the  acute  troubles  of  calcarea  carb.  and 
calcarea  phos.  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  be- 
long either  to  belladonna  or  ferrum,  when  cal- 
carea carb.  or  calcarea  phos.  come  in  later  as  the 
chronic  remedies.  As  to  distinguishing  the  two 
remedies,  I  think  that  the  calcarea  carb.  patient 
corresponds  more  to  what  is  called  or  known  as 
the  scrofulous  type — the  large  abdomen  and 
sweating  head,  and  the  rapid  teething,  the  chalky 
stools ;  while  the  calcarea  phos.  leans  a  little  to  the 
tubercular  type ;  it  is  usually  a  dark-colored  child, 
retracted  abdomen,  slow  in  teething,  slow  in  walk- 
ing ;  both  of  them  have  the  sweat  about  the  head 
and  the  calcarea  phos.  has,  in  addition,  that  char- 
acteristic painful,  greenish,  mucous  stool.  The 
remedies  I  use  I  prescribe  in  the  thirtieth.  Don't 
think  that  the  remedy  will  relieve  those  cases  in 
a  week.  You  must  stick  to  it  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

Dr.  Reddish,  of  Sidney. — I  believe  that  in  the 
treatment  of  children  I  prescribe  the  cal- 
careas  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  reme- 
dies. In  acute  conditions  we  don't  give  the  cal- 
careas ;  but  in  scrofulous  cases,  cases  with  the 
inanition,  the  summer  trouble  that  we  have  every 
summer,  I  think  the  calcareas  will  reach  a  large 
per  cent.  In  the  cases  of  children  that  we  find 
in  the  winter  time,  in  which  there  is  bronchitis 
or  chronic  cough.  I  give  most  of  them  calcarea 
phos.  because  I  think  the  phosphorus  has  an  ac- 
tion on  the  respiratory  organs  in  general,  which 
would  naturally  come  in  well  during  that  season 
of  the  vear. 


Dr.  Pulford. — I  have  worked  out  more  prob- 
lems with  calcarea  carb.  and  calcarea  phos.  than 
I  have  with  any  other  single  remedy,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  that  would 
require  a  separate  consideration.  1  will  cite  a 
case  in  point.  I  was  called  to  a  patient  that  was 
three  weeks  old.  It  weighed  four  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  skin  hung  loosely  on  its  hones  and 
the  tibia  and  fihula  were  not  thicker  than  my 
thumb.  Fontanelles  open  and  loose.  The  mouth 
was  sore,  the  child  pale  and  fretful,  whining  day 
and  night.  Stools  green  and  slimy,  and  the  seat 
raw,  and  the  milk  was  vomited  like  curds.  The 
parents  couldn't  get  any  sleep.  Could  I  do  any- 
thing for  that  child?  I  thought  it  would  live. 
How  soon  could  I  cure  it?  Couldn't  tell.  Can 
you  give  it  anything  to  rest  it  at  night?  No.' 
Well,  do  you  think  it  will  live?  Yes.  I  think  it 
will  take  a  time  to  do  it.  You  will  he  better  paid 
if  you  will  just  wait  a  little  while  and  let  the  medi- 
cines have  their  perfect  work.  I  put  the  child  on 
calcarea  carb.  and  in  three  days  an  improvement 
showed  and  the  parents  got  four  hours'  sleep  dur- 
ing the  night.  The. next  night  they  got  six  hours 
and  the  child  went  along  progressively  and  satis- 
factorily. To-day,  ten  months  afterwards,  the 
child  weighs  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Allen,  of  Chicago.  —  Calcarea  ostrea- 
rum  and  calcarea  phos.  are  two  of  the  best  reme- 
dies perhaps  in  the  materia  medica  when  they  are 
indicated  especially  for  defective  nutrition  in 
childhood.  Silicea  is  another  wonderful  remedy. 
It  has  been  my  practice  to  select  the  remedy  ac- 
cording to  the  symptoms  rather  than  according 
to  the  conditions  which  are  expressed  by  the 
symptoms ;  then  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
differentiating.  It  is  a  great  remedy  to  give  in 
certain  conditions.  Calcarea  patients  nearly  al- 
ways will  have  have  fever,  an  acute  meningitis, 
perhaps  some  brain  irritation  ;  then  belladonna  is 
the  acute  of  calcarea ;  and  later  on  when  the  pa- 
tient may  have  developed  a  more  serious  compli- 
cation, verging  on  tuberculosis,  then  tuberculinum 
often  becomes  the  chronic  of  calcarea  carb.  and 
completes  the  calcarea  cure.  This  is  also  true  of 
calcarea  phos.  where  the  acute  remedy  more  often 
is  gelsemium,  and  the  chronic  also  runs  into 
phosphorus.  In  the  colic  pains  of  calcarea  phos. 
one  patient  gets  relief  by  pressure;  there  is  a  won- 
derfully acute  differentiation  between  that  and 
colocynth;  the  head  sweats  of  calcarea  carb.  are 
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particularly  prone  to  occur  in  the  upper  portion, 
just  as  we  have  it  in  tuberculinum.  In  calcarea 
phos.  it  is  below  the  cerebrum. 

AUTO-INTOXICATION. 

Dr.  Kilgore. — I  believe  as  homeopaths  we  have 
probably  been  hearing,  whether  clue  to  our  teach- 
ing or  whether  it  is  inherited  and  absorbed,  that 
homeopaths  never  give  anything  to  disturb  diges- 
tion; they  let  the  stomach  and  bowels  alone;  they 
let  nature  take  its  course,  expecting  that  the  in- 
dicated remedy  will  do  all  that  nature  ought  to 
have  done  for  it.  Now  as  to  the  weakness  of 
that  position  I  had  a  very  striking  illustration  a 
number  of  years  ago.  I  was  called  to  see  a  child 
whom  the  parents  had  insisted  had  eaten  too 
much  of  some  indigestible  food.  Late  at  night 
the  child  was  trying  to  vomit  and  was  in  great  dis- 
tress. She  let  nobody  sleep,  and  I  in  my  enthusi- 
asm felt  that  the  indicated  remedy  would  correct 
that  condition  and  so  I  gave  mix.  I  stayed  all  that 
night  with  the  parents,  trying  to  give  the  child  re- 
lief. The  husband  insisted  that  what  the  child 
needed  was  an  emetic  ;  that  there  was  something  in 
the  stomach.  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  disturb  that 
stomach  and  so  I  gave  ipecac — which  appeared 
to  be  the  indicated  remedy.  The  result  was  that 
we  had  nearly  a  week  of  disturbance.  It  passed 
through  the  entire  intestinal  canal,  doing  its  dam- 
age and  creating  its  misery  all  along  through.  If 
I  had  taken  the  advice  of  that  level-headed  parent 
and  emptied  that  stomach,  I  would  have  saved 
myself  and  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  lost , 
the  family  and  I  think  I  deserved  to  lose  them. 

INSANITIES   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

Dr.  Horner,  of  Cleveland. — What  the  author 
of  that  paper  has  said  gives  me  an  opportunity  b  i 
once  again  emphasize  the  point  which  I  think  very 
important  and  which  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing 
before  this  society  last  year  and  before  two  other 
bodies,  and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  for  spe- 
cial training  of  children  who  are  mentally  defi- 
cient. If  we  wish  to  conserve  what  mental 
strength  they  have  we  must  give  them  special  in- 
struction, special  care,  and  special  attention.  It 
is  a  subject,  as  I  have  told  you  elsewhere,  which 
occupied  my  attention  while  serving  on  a  com- 
mission for  investigating  the  backward  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  the  reasons  fi  ir 
their  being  behind  their  grades.  And  we  found 
conditions  which  led  us  to  believe  that  one  per 
cent.,  at  least,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools 


of  Cleveland  need  special  instruction  from  spec- 
ially qualified  teachers  in  groups  of  not  more  than 
fifteen.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  suggestions  that  we  made 
and  the  conditions  that  we  found  ;  that  is  the  sum- 
mary of  it.  I  tried  to  impress  upon  those  who 
were  at  the  meeting  last  year  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  do  a  tremendous  service  to  their  people 
in  their  home  surroundings ;  that  by  taking  up  the 
subject  with  their  school  boards  they  could  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  management  of  children,  so 
that  these  backward  and  deficient  children  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  ordinary  studies,  might 
receive  this  special  instruction  and  personal  in- 
struction to  which  they  are  entitled.  Another 
point  to  which  the  author  referred  is  the  habit  of 
scaring  children  to  get  them  to  be  good.  1  think 
if  mothers  and  fathers  could  realize  what  risks 
they  run.  that  it  would  be  avoided  absolutely. 
When  you  think  of  these  impressionable  minds, 
these  developing  minds  about  which  we  know  so 
little,  except  that  they  are  impressionable,  except 
that  they  are  delicate — when  you  think  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  this  development  of  mental  terror.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
there  are  many  minds  which  have  been  stunted 
in  their  growth  and  development  by  just  such 
foolish  and  reprehensible  practices.  There  are 
two  physical  conditions  that  must  be  cared  for : 
one  is  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  and  the  other  is 
adenoids.  The  child  that  is  backward  in  studies 
should  be  examined  especiallv  with  reference  to 
the  eyes.  Many  a  child,  I  believe,  does  not  study, 
won't  study,  because  when  it  studies  it  develops 
some  distress,  headache,  etc.  I  believe  very  few 
of  us  recognize  bow  much  the  presence  of  ade- 
noids has  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  physical 
development,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  ade- 
noids will  oftentimes  aid  materially  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  child.  Again,  as  to  over- 
work, overstrain,  mental  work  at  the  time  of  pu- 
berty. I  have  in  charge  now  a  young  lady  who, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  by  her  mother's  illness 
and  death  made  the  responsible  head  of  a  family 
of  three  children;  then  when  her  father  married 
again,  she  went  to  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, while  a  student  in  college,  broke  down  and 
for  four  months  has  been  in  acute  mania.  I  take 
it  that  her  condition  to-day  is  primarily  the  result 
of  the  mental  disturbance  and  distress  caused  by 
this  overwork,  and  this  excessive  demand  upon 
her  during  her  formative  period. 
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The    Treatment  of  Penetrating    Wounds  of  the 
Abdomen— With  Report  of  Cases.* 

BY   NEWMAN   T.    B.    NOBLES,    M.    D. , 

Professor   of   Surgery   Cleveland   Homeopathic   Medical   Col- 
lege, Attending  Surgeon  Cleveland  City  and 
Homeopathic  Hospitals. 

When  external  signs  of  penetration  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  are  present,  as  in  gun-shot  or  stab 
wounds,  the  indications  for  operative  treatment 
are  plain  and  direct,  and  scarcely  ever  should 
there  be  any  hesitancy  in  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
Not  so,  however,  if  a  force  of  unknown  velocity 
or  energy  has  expended  itself  within  the  abdomen, 
leaving  perhaps  no  trace  of  violence  upon  the  skin 
or  muscular  surface.  Then  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  a  most  careful  examination  of  both 
the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  presented 
by  the  patient,  to  separate  the  trivial  from  the 
important  points,  and  with  our  best  judgment  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  for  or  against  operative  pro- 
cedure. 

Wounds  of  this  class  may  be  divided  into  those 
received  in  warfare  and  in  civil  life.  The  writer 
has  had  no  military  experience  and  realizes  the 
circumstances  in  the  two  cases  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. In  civil  life  the  wounds  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  sharp-pointed  instruments  or  by 
bullets  of  low  velocity  fired  at  short  range.  In 
the  cities  these  cases  are  taken  many  times  to  the 
hospitals  where  they  are  able  to  receive  immediate 
attention.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ascertain  earlv  whether  or  not  the  wound  pene- 
trates the  abdominal  cavity,  and  if  this  is  found 
to  be  a  fact  the  two  important  questions  which 
immediately  arise  for  consideration  are:  1st,  Is 
hemorrhage  taking  place  ?  and  2d,  Has  any  of  the 
viscera  been  injured?  These  are  questions  which 
require  prompt  answers.  When  we  consider  that 
with  the  exception  of  hematuria  which  points  to 
some  injury  to  the  urinary  tract,  and  hematemesis 
to  injury  of  the  stomach,  injuries  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera  give  rise  to  no  characteristic  symp- 
toms whatever.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  partial 
escape  of  some  of  the  viscera  or  their  contents 
from  the  wound  this  is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  condition  within  the  abdomen,  but  these  con- 
ditions could  hardly  be  properly  classed  as  symp- 
toms. If  a  patient  with  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  abdomen  does  present  symptoms  these  symp- 
toms always  indicate  that  not  alone  has  some 
viscus  been  injured,  but  there  is  something  else 

*  Read  before  the  Toledo  Medical  Club,  April  25,  1906. 


present  of  a  serious  nature.  Shock  is  usualh 
present,  but  this  indicates  nothing  definite  and 
may  be  present  in  any  traumatism.  I  might  say, 
as  a  rule,  the  real  symptoms  are  due  to  hemor- 
rhage or  peritonitis;  and  this  point  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  If  the  hemorrhage  is 
active  there  will  be  an  early  fatal  result ;  but  it 
may  take  place  slowly  and  continue  some  time 
without  giving  rise  to  marked  symptoms.  If 
this  be  the  case  the  pulse  may  be  maintained  at  a 
rather  uniform,  slow  rate,  so  long  as  the  arterial 
tension  is  preserved  by  the  vasomotor  system. 
When  this  is  interrupted  serious  symptoms  ap- 
pear quite  suddenly.  If  on  palpating  the  abdo- 
men an  abnormal  area  of  dullness  is  found  which 
does  not  change  its  location  on  change  of  body 
position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  blood 
frequently  coagulates,  and  if  we  find  a  declining 
blood  count,  then  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
a  slow  hemorrhage  is  taking  place.  Every  physi- 
cian easily  recognizes  that  a  rapid,  small,  soft 
pulse,  superficial  respiration,  great  thirst,  pale 
features,  dilated  pupils,  dim  vision,  cold  clammy 
skin,  are  symptoms  of  a  severe  hemorrhage.  The 
other  symptoms  which  are  commonly  emphasized 
as  indicating  perforation  of  the  viscera,  include 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressure,  tympanites,  diminution  or 
loss  of  liver  dullness,  small,  rapid  pulse,  vomiting 
and  increased  costal  breathing.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  these  symptoms  are  not  those  of 
perforation,  but  of  peritonitis.  As  this  affection 
should  be  prevented  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  it  seems  better  to  remove  any  probable  cause. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  operate  and 
to  operate  early.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  certain 
authorities  advised  "waiting  in  bullet  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  because  of  the  uncertain  location  of 
the  lesions,  and  because  the  perforations  may  be 
too  numerous  to  be  all  sutured,  and  they  may 
develop  peritoneal  adhesions  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  intestinal  liquids.  It  was  said 
that  in  stab  wounds  it  is  probably  more  advan- 
tageous to  abstain  ;  to  await  symptoms  of  perfora- 
tion or  peritonitis ;  of  a  severe  hemorrhage,  and 
to  submit  the  patient  to  the  action  of  local  re- 
frigeration by  the  use  of  ice.  to  repose,  to  a  diet, 
and  to  opium." 

I  believe  such  advice  to  be  absolutely  harmful 
and  capable  of  causing  many  deaths  that  might 
be  prevented  by  a  timely  operative  treatment ;  and 
my  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  great  majority  of 
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American  surgeons  who  have  had  much  experi- 
ence in  this  class  of  cases. 

The  reason  that  mortality  following  operation 
in  this  class  of  cases  was  so  high,  60  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  in  the  past,  is  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  surgeon  to  wait  for  symptoms  which 
would  indicate  that  some  of  the  viscera  had  been 
injured.  Of  course  this  meant  to  wait  until  either 
the  patient  was  in  collapse  from  hemorrhage,  or 
peritonitis  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  beyond 
control. 

As  there  are  absolutely  no  symptoms  in  the 
early  stage  which  indicate  a  perforating  wound  of 
the  abdominal  contents,  and  as  the  symptoms 
when  they  do  arise  indicate  a  severe  hemorrhage 
or  peritonitis  which  so  often  means  a  fatal  issue, 
there  is  but  one  safe  course  for  the  surgeon  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  operate  on  these  cases  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  these  cases,  damage, 
which  needs  repair,  has  been  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  viscera.  It  is  not  only  a  useless  procedure 
but  a  great  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  an  intestinal  perforation  by 
the  rectal  insufflation  of  gas  or  vapor,  or  by  the 
more  recent  procedure  of  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity  with  salt  solution,  withdrawing  it  later,  and 
submitting  to  an  anaylsis  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  contents  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

When  the  abdomen  is  open,  the  entire  length  of 
the  intestinal  tract  should  invariably  be  examined, 
as  the  point  of  entrance  of  a  bullet  or  its  apparent 
direction  are  absolutely  unsafe  as  evidence  upon 
which  to  speculate  tkat  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
gut  cannot  have  been  injured.  While  there  is  a 
general  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  intestine,  this 
is  by  no  means  constant,  and  one  is  continually 
meeting  with  surprises  in  these  cases.  A  loop  of 
bowel  after  being  injured  may  in  a  very  short 
time  move  itself  to  a  remote  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  making  it  appear  quite  impos- 
sible that  so  many  widely  separated  injuries  could 
have  been  produced  by  a  bullet  traveling  in  a 
straight  line. 

With  the  early  operation  the  old  death  rate 
of  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  will  be  improved 
until  over  90  per  cent,  will  recover  following 
operation.  By  early  operation  I  mean  that  all 
cases  should  be  operated  on  within  three  hours  of 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

A  point  in  the  operative  technique  of  much  im- 
portance is  to  drain  when  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  has  been  opened.     Cases  of  this  class  must 


always  be  considered  infected,  and  infected 
wounds  require  drainage.  It  is  true  that  a  case 
may  recover  without  operation,  in  which  the 
intestine  has  been  opened  ;  but  the  proof  of  this 
latter  point  is  almost  always  wanting,  except 
when  a  fecal  fistula  forms,  and  is  no  reason  why 
the  large  majority  of  cases  should  be  subjected  to 
a  so-called  conservative  treatment,  (which  usually 
ends  fatally,)  in  order  to  save  the  rare. case  from 
what  may  be  considered  at  the  time  an  unneces- 
sary operation. 

The  following  points  are  to  be  emphasized : 

1.  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  there 
are  absolutely  no  known  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate injury  to  any  of  the  viscera,  except  those 
noted  above  in  connection  with  the  urinary  tract, 
stomach,  and  occasionally  the  lower  bowel. 

2.  Except  those  relating  to  general  shock,  all 
svmptoms  following  such  wrounds  indicate  either 
internal  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis. 

3.  To  wait  for  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the 
intestine  means  to  wait  until  peritonitis  has  de- 
veloped, therefore, 

4.  Every  bullet  or  stab  wound  which  penetrates 
the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  operated  on  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  advent  of  peritonitis. 

5.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  or  absence  of  intestinal 
perforation  by  such  means  as  the  rectal  insuf- 
flation of  gases  or  vapors,  or  the  analysis  of  recol- 
lected intraperitoneally  injected  air  or  liquids. 

6.  It  is  essential  systematically  to  examine  the 
entire  gastro-intestinal  canal  in  all  cases,  regard- 
less of  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  wounding 
body. 

7.  Whenever  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
perforated,  suitable  drains  (the  author  prefers  the 
so-called  cigarette  drains)  should  be  placed  either 
through  the  operative  incisions  or  counter-in- 
cisions, as  may  appear  best  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

Case  I. — Italian,  aged  twenty.  He  had  received 
four  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Through 
three  of  the  wounds  a  piece  of  omentum  was  pro- 
truding. A  loop  of  small  bowel  saw  daylight 
through  the  other  opening.  He  was  prepared  for 
operation  immediately  and  the  omentum  cut  off 
and  two  stitches  taken  in  a  rent  in  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  bowel.  No  visceral  lesion  was  dis- 
covered. Patient  recovered  without  symptoms. 
Drainage  not  used. 

Case  II. — Male,  aged  twentv-one.     He  had  re- 
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ceived  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  through  which  a 
piece  of  omentum  was  protruding.  He  was  im- 
mediately prepared  for  operation,  and,  under 
chloroform,  the  protruding  omentum  was  li- 
gated  and  cut  off.  The  wound  was  enlarged  to 
permit  inspection  of  the  cavity.  A  large  amount 
•of  blood  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  incision  was  further  enlarged  to 
permit  a  freer  examination.  No  lesion  of  the 
viscera,  however,  was  discovered,  and,  after 
thoroughly  flushing  the  belly,  the  incision  was 
■closed.  After  an  uneventful  convalescence,  he 
was  discharged. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  A.,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
Shot  herself  with  a  32-caliber  revolver.  Bullet 
■entered  the  abdomen  to  the  left  of  the  midline 
about  midway  between  umbilicus  and  costal  arch. 
She  was  brought  to  the  hospital  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  shooting.  She  showed  distinct 
symptoms  of  hemorrhage  and  the  pulse  was  rapid 
and  small.  Was  operated  on  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  after  the  accident.  Median  incision,  con- 
siderable blood  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  There 
were  found  one  perforation  of  the  omentum, 
which  was  bleeding ;  and  four  perforations  of  the 
mesentery.  These  were  all  closed  with  silk.  Ab- 
dominal incision  closed.     Uneventful  recovery. 

Case  IV. — 'Male,  aged  twenty-eight  years. 
During  a  fight  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen. 
Knife  entered  in  the  midline  just  above  the  um- 
bilicus. Reached  the  hospital  shortly  after  and 
was  seen  and  operated  on  within  two  hours. 
Omentum  was  protruding  from  the  wound.  The 
wound  was  enlarged,  protruding  omentum  ligated 
and  removed.  One  good-sized  wound  of  small 
intestine  found,  which  was  sutured  with  silk. 
Abdomen  closed  without  drainage.  Uninter- 
rupted recovery. 

Case  V. — Male,  aged  thirty  years.  Brought  in 
with  bullet  wound  in  the  right  side  just  below  the 
twelfth  rib.  Exploratory  incision  six  hours  later 
revealed  a  wound  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
perforations  of  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The 
stomach  wounds  were  sutured  and  the  wounds  in 
the  liver  and  spleen  packed  with  gauze  and  drains 
placed.  Hemorrhage  profuse  and  caused  death 
of  patient  some  hours  later. 

Case  VI. — Negro,  male.  Brought  in  with  two 
stab  wounds  made  by  pointed  butcher's  knife. 
One  wound  was  in  the  epigastric  region  an  inch 
above  the  umbilicus  and  the  other  entered  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs.  Twelve  hours 
after  the  injury  he  was  operated.    Some  free  blood 


was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  omen- 
tum was  injured  and  a  wound  one-half  inch  long 
found  in  the  stomach  wall  dividing  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  and  allowing  the  stomach  con- 
tents to  escape.  This  wound  was  closed  by  Lem- 
bert  sutures  and  the  abdomen  cleansed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  through  one  incision. 
Drainage  was  instituted.  This  patient  made  an 
uninterrupted  recovery. 

Case  VII. — L.  P.,  aged  thirty  years.  During  a 
quarrel  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen  and  chest. 
He  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
but  otherwise  in  good  condition  when  he  reached 
the  hospital  about  half  an  hour  later. 

Case    VIII. — Male,    aged    thirty-eight    years. 

Shot  from  in  front  with  a  revolver  at  short  range. 

Bullet  entered   right  iliac   region  about  McBur- 

ney's  point.     Patient  reached  hospital  within  two 

hours  in  very  good  condition,  and  was  operated 

nn  within  four  hours.  One  verv  lar°-e  hole  was 
•  -         ° 

found  in  the  cecum.  A  perforation  was  found 
in  the  jejunum,  and  one  perforation  of  mesentery 
near  intestinal  border.  All  perforations  closed 
with  silk.  Abdomen  irrigated  with  hot  salt 
solution. 

Patient  died  five  days  later  of  peritonitis. 

We  have  had  many  other  cases  brought  in  to 
our  hospitals.  The  easy  ones  seemed  to  have 
come  in  when  I  was  on  duty.  All  of  our  sur- 
geons operate  as  soon  as  possible  in  cases  of  this 
class.  I  am  sure  the  gun  shot  wounds  are  the 
most  complicated  and  cause  the  greater  number 
of  fatalities. 

209  Kingmoore  BIdg. 

♦       ♦ 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Chronic  Colitis. 

BY    HUGH    LETT,    M.    D. 

Surgical  intervention  in  chronic  colitis  has  been 
so  successful  that  if  a  patient  suffering  from  this 
disease  is  not  much  improved  after  a  fair  trial  of 
medical  treatment,  the  surgeon  should  be  called 
in  without  hesitation.  The  value  of  surgical 
treatment  has  been  abundantly  proved,  especially 
in  France  and  England. 

Folet  of  Lille  as  long  ago  as  1884  proposed  that 
an  artificial  anus  should  be  made  in  the  cecum, 
and  his  suggestion  was  carried  out  by  Novaro  and 
Durante  in  1887. 

In  England  Keith  performed  a  right  inguinal 
colotomy  for  membranous  colitis  in  1894. 

Since  then  surgical  treatment  has  been  called 
for  with  gradually  increasing  frequency,  and  at 
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the  French  Surgical  Congress,  1904,  Pauchet  said 
that  although  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  operate  for 
muco-membranous  colitis,  in  ulcerative  colitis 
surgical  intervention  is  the  traitement  de  choix. 
While  this  is  perhaps  going  rather  far,  even  in 
these  days  of  surgical  progress — for  there  are 
many  cases  which  yield  to  medical  treatment  alone 
— there  is  no  doubt  that  if  operative  treatment 
were  adopted  more  frequently  in  these  distressing 
cases,  the  duration  of  the  illness  would  be  greatly 
diminished  and  much  suffering  prevented. 

The  operation  of  right  inguinal  colotomy  was 
suggested  with  a  view  to  putting  the  large  intes- 
tine at  rest,  and  an  artificial  anus  was  made  in  the 
cecum  or  ascending  colon,  so  that  all  the  feces 
might  pass  out  through  the  opening  thus  made. 
At  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  providing  an  exit 
for  the  feces,  the  artificial  anus  could  be  used  for 
irrigation  of  the  large  intestine,  though  some 
authorities,  including  Hale  White,  consider  this 
unnecessary. 

The  opening  was  made  in  the  first  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
ulcerative  colitis  the  ulceration  involves  the 
greater  art  of  the  colon  and  cecum,  but  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  ileo-cecal  valve  into  the  small 
intestine.  A  few  surgeons,  however,  in  order  to 
be  quite  certain  of  getting  above  the  disease, 
divided  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  brought 
both  ends  to  the  surface. 

In  another  modification  of  the  original  opera- 
tion, the  cecum  was  simply  fixed  to  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  and  an  opening  made  in  its  anterior 
surface.  But  while  this  opening  afforded  the 
means  of  irrigating  the  lower  intestine,  no  spur 
was  formed,  and  consequently  only  part  of  the 
feces  escaped,  a  considerable  quantity  passing  on 
through  the  intestine.  In  spite  of  this,  several 
eases  thus  treated  made  a  satisfactorv  recovery. 
That  surgical  intervention  under  certain  con- 
ditions was  not  only  possible,  but  even  advisable, 
was  soon  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  cases 
which  were  successfully  operated  upon  and  cured  ; 
but  an  artificial  anus  in  the  right  inguinal  region 
leaves  so  much  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient  is  concerned,  that  surgical  in- 
genuity was  directed  towards  finding  a  substitute 
l(  ir  these  1  iperations. 

•Ileo-sigmoidostomy  was  suggested.  By  mak- 
ing an  anastomosis  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  principle  of 
diverting  the  feces  from  the  large  intestine  is  still 
adhered  to,  but  instead  of  being  discharged  upon 


the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  they  pass  directly 
from  the  ileum  into  the  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  the  patient  thus  escapes  the  discom- 
fort of  an  artificial  anus. 

The  chief  exponent  of  this  line  of  treatment  is 
Pauchet  of  Amiens.  In  a  recent  paper  he. gave 
details  of  twelve  cases  of  chronic  colitis — three 
ulcerative  and  nine  membranous — which  he  treat- 
ed by  ileo-sigmoidostomy  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  order  to  obviate  the  passage  of  any 
feces  into  the  cecum,  he  divided  the  ileum  in 
several  cases,  closed  the  distal  end,  and  implanted 
the  proximal  end  into  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  but 
he  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
modification  was  not  necessarv. 

The  other  operations  which  have  been  sug- 
gested simply  aim  at  flushing  out  the  large  intes- 
tine from  the  cecum  to  the  anus  with  various  anti- 
septics. They  are  Gibson's  operation  of  valvular 
cecostomy,  and  appendicostomy. 

( iibson  devised  his  operation  in  1900.  and  it  was 
first  performed  by  Bolton  in  1901.  A  tube  the 
size  of  a  Xo.  30  F.  catheter  is  introduced  into  the 
cecum  through  an  opening  just  large  enough  to 
admit  it,  and  the  wall  of  the  cecum  is  then  in- 
vaginated  around  it.  By  means  of  two  tiers  of 
sutures  this  infolding  of  the  cecum  is  maintained 
and  the  bowel  finally  secured  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  "After  the  tube  has  been  in  place  for  a 
week  it  is  removed,  when  the  essential  feature,  the 
artificial  valve,  becomes  operative."  This  opera- 
closely  follows  the  lines  of  Kader's  operation  of 
gastrostomy,  and  hence  is  sometimes  alluded  to 
as  the  Kader-Gibson  operation.  The  valve  thus 
formed  appears  to  be  perfectly  efficient,  and  there 
is  no  escape  of  fecal  matter  through  the  opening. 

The  further  treatment  consists  in  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  tube  two  to  four  times  a  day,  and 
irrigating  the  intestine  with  appropriate  solutions. 

Appendicostomy  was  proposed  by  Weir  in  a 
paper  which  appeared  in  the  Xew  York  Medical 
Record.  August  9,  1902,  entitled  "A  Xew  Use  for 
the  L'seless  Appendix  in  the  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Chronic  Colitis."  In  it  he  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  making  a  valvular  aperture  in  the  cecum, 
the  appendix  should  be  utilized  in  irrigating  the 
intestine.  This  operation  is  so  simple  that,  if 
found  effective,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  future 
before  it. 

It  consists  in  bringing  the  appendix  out 
through  a  small  incision  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  fixing  its  base  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound;  the  rest  of  the  wound  is  closed. 
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A  catheter  is  then  passed  through  an  opening 
made  in  the  appendix,  and  irrigation  can  be  be- 
gun at  once. 

The  four  chief  methods,  therefore,  of  treating 
colitis  surgically  are  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus  in  the  right  iliac  or  lumbar  region,  ileo-sig- 
moidostomy,  Gibson's  operation,  and  appendicos- 
tomy. 

The  operation  was  done  three  times  for  chronic 
ulcerative  colitis,  and  three  times  for  membran- 
ous colitis.  These  were  all  cured  except  possibly 
one  case  of  ulcerative  colitis,  which  we  are  told 
was  very  much  improved  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  Of  two  cases  of  chronic  colitis  with 
multiple  papillomata,  one  was  much  improved,  in 
the  other  "the  fluids  would  not  run  as  they  should, 
and  finally  cecotomy  was  performed."  A  case  of 
tuberculous  ulceration  was  much  improved,  but 
some  ulceration  was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  Two  cases  of  amebic  dysentery 
were  treated  in  this  way :  one  was  apparently 
cured  in  five  weeks,  but  relapsed  two  months 
later ;  the  condition  of  the  other  was  highly  satis- 
factory at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  no  amebae 
were  found  in  the  stools,  but  the  patient  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  quite  cured — indeed,  a  cure 
could  not  be  expected  in  such  a  short  time. 

In  every  recorded  case  in  which  appendicos- 
tomy  has  been  satisfactorily  performed  there  has 
been  great  improvement,  and  all  the  cases  of 
membranous  colitis  and  two  of  the  three  cases  of 
ulcerative  colitis  have  been  cured. 

Bolton,  Markoe,  Weir,  and  Summers  report 
cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  colitis  successfully 
treated  by  Gibson's  operation,  and  F.  D.  Smythe, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1903,  said  that  he  had  employed  this  treat- 
ment for  some  time  with  very  gratifying  results. 
Summers  mentions  another  case  of  chronic  ulcer- 
ative colitis  in  which  he  did  Gibson's  operation. 
There  was  great  improvement  for  two  months, 
and  the  patient  gained  20  pounds  in  weight ;  but 
when  heard  of  afterwards  the  symptoms  were  re- 
turning. Weir  also  alludes  to  a  case  of  chronic 
dysentery  treated  in  the  same  way.  Four  months 
after  the  operation  the  man  was  much  improved, 
but  rectoscopy  still  revealed  a  few  small  scattered 
granulations  protruding  above  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Turning  next  to  the  results  of  ileo-sigmoidos- 
tomy,  Pauchet  reports  five  cases  of  muco-mem- 
branous  colitis  and  one  of  ulcerative  colitis  which 
were  cured,  and  four  cases  of  muco-membranous 
colitis     and     one     of     ulcerative     colitis     which 


were  very  much  improved  by  the  operation.  He 
mentions  one  other  case,  but  such  a  short  interval 
had  elapsed  between  the  operation  and  the  date  of 
his  paper  that  it  must  be  neglected. 

Michel  reports  a  case  of  marked  constipation 
and  mucous  colitis  treated  successfully;  Von 
Eiselberg  a  case  of  extensive  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cecum,  who  left  the  hospital  much  im- 
proved ;  and  Giordano  three  cases  of  chronic  ul- 
cerative colitis  which  were  cured. 

Right  inguinal  colostomy  has  been  performed 
by  Von  Beck,  Lympius,  Lindner,  and  many  others, 
but  its  value  is  so  generally  recognised  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Many  different  drugs  have  been  employed  in 
the  irrigation  of  the  intestine.  Silver  nitrate, 
boric  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  zinc  sulpho- 
carbolate,  and  iodine  all  have  their  advocates  ;  but 
silver  nitrate  in  the  strength  of  '4  grain  to  the 
ounce,  gradually  increased  to  2  grains,  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  bowel  should  be  irrigated  twice  a  day,  and 
large  quantities  of  fluid  should  be  used ;  some 
authorities  recommend  the  employment  of  as 
much  as  3  gallons  at  a  time.  As  the  patient  im- 
proves, irrigation  need  only  be  done  once 
daily.  Treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  patient  is  apparently  cured 
— that  is,  when  all  the  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, the  stools  are  normal  in  appearance  and 
frequency,  and  examination  with  the  sigmoido- 
scope shows  that  the  lower  end  of  the  large  in- 
testine is  healthy,  for  otherwise  the  danger  of  a 
relapse  is  great.  Here  one  of  the  advantages  of 
appendicostomy  over  colotomy  is  seen,  for  Meyer, 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Xews,  1905,  p.  405, 
states  that  he  was  able  to  dilate  the  opening  into 
the  appendix  to  the  size  of  a  No.  14  F.  catheter 
in  one  of  his  cases  which  had  relapsed,  although  it 
was  thought  that  the  fistula  had  closed  perma- 
nently. 

If  one  attempts  to  estimate  the  relative  merits 
of  these  operations  by  comparing  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  cases  which  have  been  reported,  the 
uniform  excellence  of  these  results  is  a  little  em- 
barrassing, for  nearly  all  the  cases  which  were  not 
cured  were  very  greatly  improved,  so  that  as  far 
as  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the  disease  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
different  operations.  Of  course,  one  hesitates  to 
form  a  final  opinion  of  any  method  of  treatment 
of  any  disease  based  solely  on  a  survey  of  isolated 
cases  recorded  in  the  medical  papers ;  it  is  ine- 
vitable that  successful  cases  should  be  reported, 
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and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  unsuccessful 
<  Hies  should  be  kept  in  the  background.  Never- 
theless, as  this  is  an  objection  which  holds  good 
for  all  the  operations  under  discussion,  it  is 
possible  to  form  some  idea  of  their  relative  merits. 

An  artificial  anus  in  the  right  inguinal  region 
presents  many  disadvantages — viz.,  the  absence 
of  control  over  the  motions ;  the  fact  that  the 
feces  are  fluid,  and  sometimes  cause  considerable 
irritation  of  the  surrounding  skin;  the  necessity 
for  a  subsequent  operation  to  close  the  artificial 
anus;  and,  lastly,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  when 
this  may  safely  be  dune  without  fear  of  a  return 
of  the  old  symptoms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  percentage  of  patients  can  be  cured  in  this 
way  ;  but  if  the  alternative  operations  are  attended 
with  equally  good  results,  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  right  inguinal  region  for 
chronic  colitis  will  soon  be  discontinued. 

Ileo-colostomy  has  been  very  successful.  It  is 
true  that  the  ulceration  may  extend  below  the 
opening  in  the  sigmoid,  though  the  risk  of  this 
can  be  minimized  by  making  the  opening  as  low 
as  possible ;  but  if  the  part  of  the  bowel  below  the 
anastomosis  is  diseased,  it  can  be  treated  by  rectal 
injections.  The  mortality  of  the  operation  at  the 
present  day  is  probably  exceedingly  small,  and  the 
.iliM'iice  of  an  artificial  anus  or  fecal  fistula  is  a 
very  great  advantage. 

The  Kader-Gibson  operation  and  appendicos- 
tomy still  remain  to  be  discussed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  appendicostomy  are  the  exceeding 
simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  performed.  The  dis- 
advantages are  that  the  lumen  of  the  appendix 
may  be  too  small  to  admit  a  sufficiently  large 
catheter,  or  previous  attacks  of  inflammation  may 
have  left  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  utilize  it.  The  healthy  appendix  will  gen- 
erally admit  an  india-rubber  tube  the  size  of  a  No. 
10  F.  catheter.  This  does  not  admit  of  a  very  free 
flow  of  fluid,  though  Meyer  says  that  in  one  of  his 
cases  2  quarts  of  fluid  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  large  intestine  by  this  method  in  ten  minutes. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Gibson  operation 
oyer  appendicostomy  is  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  opening  into  the  cecum,  the  tube  which  is 
generally  inserted  being  three  times  the  size  of  the 
one  which  is  placed  in  the  appendix.  In  both 
cases  the  valvular  action  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  no  regurgitation,  though  this  may  happen 
in  appendicostomy  if  the  appendix  is  cut  very 
short  or  if  dilatation  by  bougies  is  carried  too 
far,  as  occurred  in  one  of  Meyer's  cases  in  which 


he  dilated  the  appendix  to  the  size  of  a  No.  14  F. 
catheter. 

These  two  operations  have  yet  another  ad- 
vantage— that  the  openings  tend  to  close  spon- 
taneously ;  but  if  necessary  the  actual  cautery  can 
be  applied  to  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  if  the 
fistula  persists  or  the  appendix  can  be  removed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  appendi- 
costomy is  worthy  of  an  extended  trial  in  cases  of 
chronic  colitis,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  it 
out,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  appendix,  a 
valvular  opening  should  be  made  into  the 
cecum  by  Gibson's  method.  As  an  alternative  to 
these  two  operations,  ileo-sigmoidostomy  may  be 
performed ;  but  as  the  risk  is  slightly  greater  than 
that  associated  with  appendicostomy  or  Gibson's 
operation,  these  two  operations  are  to  be  preferred 
to  it. 

Cecostomy  and  right  inguinal  colotomy  are  at- 
tended with  so  many  disadvantages  that  they  may 
well  be  discarded  until  the  other  operations  are 
shown  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Nearly  all  types  of  colitis,  including  amebic 
dysentery  and  tuberculous  ulceration,  have  been 
treated  surgically ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  account  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  a  case  of 
acute  colitis. 

True  mucous  colitis  seldom  requires  operation, 
for,  as  Matthieu  and  Roux  say  of  this  condition, 
"we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  it  tends  to  get 
well  as  soon  as  the  constipation  is  at  an  end" ; 
intractable  cases,  however,  may  be  treated  in  this 
way  with  advantage. 

The  most  favourable  subjects  for  operation,  ac- 
cording to  Pauchet,  are  (1)  those  in  whom  con- 
stipation is  excessive;  (2)  those  who  pass  many 
casts;  (3)  those  whose  general  condition  is 
steadily  getting  worse  ;  (4)  those  who  have  severe 
attacks  or  crises  which  suggest  appendicitis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  etc. 

That  cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  colitis  will  in 
the  near  future  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
more  frequently  than  at  present,  there  is,  I  think, 
but  little  doubt.  No  one  who  carefully  studies  the 
extraordinary  benefit  many  of  the  patients  have 
received  from  surgical  treatment,  after  suffering 
for  many  months,  and  even  years,  from  this  dis- 
tressing complaint  in  spite  of  medical  treatment, 
can  hesitate  to  stamp  surgical  intervention  in  this 
disease  with  the  hall-mark  of  his  approval. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  pain  ceases,  the 
rapid  alteration  in  the  character  and  diminished 
frequency  of  the  stools,  and  following  these  the 
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rapid  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  with  increasing  weight  and  strength, 
make  a  striking  clinical  picture. 

Panchet  says  that  in  chronic  ulcerative  colitis 
operation  is  the  treatment  of  election.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1903,  one  surgeon  said  that  at  his  hospital 
it  was  customary  to  place  these  cases  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeon  as  soon  as  they  were  ad- 
mitted; and  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  October 
5,  1905,  Matthieu  and  Roux  say  that  in  severe 
colitis  a  cure  is  readily  obtained  by  establishing 
an  artificial  anus  in  the  cecum. 

Some  Practical  Points  in  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics. 

BY   WILLIAM   S.   BVRXE,   M.    D. 

Man}'  will  remember  an  article  published  not 
so  many  years  ago,  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Early 
Removal  of  Ovarian  Tumors,"  and  although  we 
may  look  with  our  present-day  experience  with 
some  amusement  at  the  title  of  that  paper,  yet  it 
is  an  index  to  the  feeling  of  the  profession  at  that 
period.  At  the  present  time  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  write  "A  Idea  for  the  Early  Removal  of 
Uterine  Fibroids."  It  is  still  the  tradition 
amongst  physicians  to  view  myomata  as  innocu- 
ous, harmless,  and  productive  of  but  little  dis- 
comfort; but  the  sooner  this  feeling  is  dispelled 
the  better  for  our  patients.  Tradition  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  if  we  can  only  afford  it,  but  in  the 
treatment  of  fibroids  it  is  apt  to  prove  expensive. 
About  five  years  ago  a  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
women's  department  at  one  of  the  large  hospitals 
published  a  paper  emphasizing  this  tradition,  and 
showing  statistically  that  deaths  from  fibroids 
were  most  exceptional,  and  that  removal  except  in 
urgent  cases  was  not  justifiable.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  professional  opinion  is  slowly  veering 
round  to  surgical  interference,  and  personally  I 
strongly  advise  early  removal.  That  uncompli- 
cated myomata  can  be  removed  safely  at  an  early 
stage  is  beyond  all  question ;  the  mortality  is  little 
more  than  of  an  ordinary  oophorectomy.  The 
longer  a  tumor  is  allowed  to  develop,  to  contract 
adhesions,  to  block  up  the  pelvis,  to  lessen  resist- 
ance by  continuous  hemorrhages,  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  the  surgical  procedure  be- 
comes. 

Who  amongst  us  has  not  seen  a  wan,  pallid 
woman,  emaciated,  unable  to  move  unless  it  is  to 
a  couch,  exhausted  by  continuous   hemorrhage, 


suffering  from  all  the  concomitants  of  the  dis- 
ease; a  face  drawn  and  disfigured  by  long  and 
abiding  discomfort;  who  has  had  drugs  ad 
nauseam  likely  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  and 
who,  as  a  last  resort,  is  handed  over  to  the 
surgeon  for  operation?  What  are  the  probabili- 
ties of  recovery  from  a  long  and  difficult  opera- 
tion on  such?  We  may  view  such  a  case  with 
apprehension,  but  our  duty  is  clear — we  must 
afford  the  possible  chance.  Had  the  case  been 
given  to  us  in  the  early  stage,  how  different  would 
our  feelings  have  been  on  approaching  operative 
measures.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  is  fairly 
familiar  to  us  all.  When  we  know  the  primary 
dangers  of  fibroids,  namely,  malignant  degenera- 
tion, decomposition  and  gangrene,  chronic  neph- 
ritis, phlebitis,  embolism,  the  dangers  of  preg- 
nancy and  labor,  and  the  secondary  dangers  pro- 
duced by  hemorrhages,  debility,  and  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  an  invalid  life,  rendering  the  subject 
an  easy  prey  for  inter-current  disease,  we  are 
warranted  in  looking  on  a  myoma  with  the 
gravest  apprehension  and  advising  removal  at 
a  time  when  such  procedure  is  not  especially 
dangerous.  The  statements  that  fibroids  do  not 
kill  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  one  might  with  the 
same  confidence  say  that  typhoid  fever  never  kills. 
Of  course  it  does  not ;  but  the  unfortunate 
patient  dies  all  the  same — of  something  else — 
either  of  pneumonia,  exhaustion,  heart  failure, 
peritonitis,  perforation,  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
plications, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  phy- 
sician, but  never  of  typhoid. 

Curettage. — Amidst  all  this  comparative  safety 
in  abdominal  work  owing  to  the  perfection  of 
aseptic  surgery,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  a 
minor  operation  which  is  performed  daily, 
namely,  curettage.  I  must  confess  I  am  always 
more  uneasy  and  anxious  after  this  so-called 
trifling  operation  than  I  am  after  a  clean  abdo- 
minal section.  Salpingitis,  pelvic  abscess,  chronic 
pelvic  peritonitis,  and  a  host  of  other  ills  follow 
in  the  wake  of  this  procedure,  and  we  are  all  cog- 
nisant of  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  severe  pelvic 
disease  is  the  simple  operation  of  curettage.  The 
reason  is  not  that  the  operation  was  improperly 
performed,  nor  that  asepsis  was  not  thoroughly 
carried  out  on  the  operator's  part,  but  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  it  is  necessary  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus  is  already  intensely  septic,  and 
as  there  are  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  made 
clean,  the  curettage  opens  up  new  avenues  for 
infection,  and  a  septic  inflammation  which  was  at 
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first  limited  to  the  uterine  interior  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  pelvis.  In  another  class  of  case 
there  has  been  an  old  inflammation  about  the  ap- 
pendages, and  the  operation  lights  up  the 
smouldering  fire  afresh,  and  much  damage  is 
dune  before  the  flames  are  extinguished.  Curet- 
tage is  not  an  operation  to  be  lightly  thought  of 
or  lightly  undertaken,  particularly  in  cases  of  old 
pelvic  trouble,  but  rather  to  be  considered  with  a 
full  apprehension  of  its  after-effects;  and  while 
m  it  restricting  its  use  to  the  specialist,  I  would 
warn  the  general  practitioner  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  a  difficult  vaginal  or  ab- 
dominal operation  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pri- 
mary interference. 

Retrodeviations    of    the    Uterus. — The    opera- 
tions for  the  cure  of  retrodeviations  of  the  uterus 
are  becoming  narrowed  down  to  Kelly's  ventro- 
suspensions  or  fixation  and  the  Alexander  Adams. 
Each  procedure  has  its  own  especial  advocates, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  a  section  is  the  better  course  to 
pursue.     It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  condemn  a 
woman  to  pessary  life,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
inserted  one  of  those  awful  implements  six  times 
during    the    past    two    years.      The    Alexander 
Adains  operation   is  suitable  enough   for  simple 
uncomplicated  versions  where  there  is  no  pelvic 
disease ;  but  it  is  w:onderful  what  a  lot  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles  one  discovers  in  a  pelvis  when  one 
lias  a  good  look  at  it.     It  does  not  quite  lie  with 
the  operator  whether  a  suspension  or  a  fixation  is 
to  be  the  result,  for  I  have  meant  to  suspend  on 
certainly  three  occasions,  and  years  later  on,  hav- 
ing to  open  the  abdomen  for  some  fresh  condition, 
I    have   found  the  uterus  firmly  fixed  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall.     In  retroversion  during  the  child- 
bearing  period,   when  a  fixation  is  a   somewhat 
risky  proceeding  to   adopt,   I   have  been    in  the 
habit    for    some    years    of    doing    the    following 
operation: — After  the  parts  have  been  well  ex- 
posed and  any  extra-uterine  trouble  attended  to, 
I    free  the  round  ligaments  from  the  uterine  at- 
tachment for  about  2V2  to  3  inches  on  each  side, 
bore  a  hole  with  a  pair  of  forceps  through  each 
broad  ligament,  pull  the  loops  of  round  ligaments 
through,   tie   them   together   with   linen  thread   at 
the  back  of  the  fundus,  and  insert  a  few  catgut 
stitches  through  the  now  doubled  ligaments  and 
uterine  peritoneum.     This  draws  the  uterus  will 
forward,    the    ligaments    are    shortened    at    their 
strongest  parts,  and  the  risks  of  a   future  preg- 
nancy diminished  to  a  minimum.      The  operation 


is  a  little  more  difficult  than  a  suspension  or  a 
fixation,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  rational  during 
the  child-bearing  period. 

Linen  Thread. — As  I  have  mentioned  linen 
thread  as  a  ligature  and  suture  material,  let  me 
say  that  I  regard  it  as  superior  to  silk.  It  is  finer, 
stronger,  easily  sterilized,  can  be  boiled  over  and 
over  again  without  diminishing  its  strength,  it  is 
inelastic,  and  does  not  break  easily.  In  the  Hos- 
pital it  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  silk  for 
ligature  material ;  in  fact,  we  have  not  used  silk 
for  a  very  long  time.  Of  course  catgut  is  the 
ideal  material  for  buried  suture,  but  where  silk 
used  to  be  always  in  evidence,  I  now  prefer  linen. 

Puerperal  Eclampsia. — This  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  disease  of  theories,  and  we  are,  un- 
fortunately, no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  actual 
cause  than  we  were  when  the  connection  between 
albuminuria  and  puerperal  convulsions  was  first 
observed.  Pathology  does  not  lighten  our  dark- 
ness verv  much.  In  all  cases  we  find  parenchym- 
atous nephritis  with  hemorrhagic  necrosis  in  the 
liver,  thrombosis  being  primary  and  necrosis 
secondary,  thrombi  in  the  kidneys  and  lungs, 
pneumonia  being  common,  hemorrhagic  extra- 
vasation between  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart, 
hemorrhages  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
and  central  ganglia.  How  much  these  extra- 
vasations depend  upon  the  violence  of  the  convul- 
sions, and  how  much  upon  disease  of  the  vessels 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  highly  toxic  blood, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  probably  both  conditions 
favour  their  occurrence,  but  the  main  point  is  that 
the  post-mortem  appearances  do  not  help  us  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  dis- 
ease-— they  are  only  the  effects.  Can  a  chronic 
nephritis  in  a  pregnant  woman  set  up  a  puerperal 
nephritis  and  can  a  puerperal  nephritis  cause  a 
chronic  nephritis?  The  general  opinion  answers 
these  two  questions  in  the  negative,  and  I  think 
that  for  our  purpose  we  can  consider  puerperal 
nephritis  a  disease,  apart  altogether  from  the 
ordinary  kidney  inflammation.  If  recovery 
ensues  after  eclampsia,  the  albuminuria  dis- 
appears in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
clinical  experience  shows  that  if  the  fetus  dies,  as 
a  rule  the  convulsions  cease,  that  is  if  the  dose  of 
the  toxin  has  not  been  too  large  to  be  readily 
eliminated.  Again,  as  in  the  acute  nephritis  of 
men  and  non-pregnant  women,  the  so-called 
uremic  convulsion  is  not  very  common,  whilst  in 
the  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy  it  is  the  rule  :  it 
is  strongly  suggested   (although  the  kidneys  are 
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always  found  seriously  and  acutely  affected)  that 
pregnancy  is  necessary  for  those  eclamptic 
seizures,  and  therefore  the  real  course  of  the  dis- 
ease must  be  sought  for  in  the  fetal  or  maternal 
structures  in  utero  and  not  in  the  kidneys,  though 
both  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  eclampsia.  Intoxication  with  the  products 
of  fetal  metabolism  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
explanation  of  the  entrance  of  the  toxins  into  the 
blood,  though  one  may  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  if  so,  why  should  all  eclamptics  consist  of  80 
per  cent,  of  primipara?  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  somehow  nature,  after  the  first  effort,  accom- 
modates itself  to  conditions  which  have  previously 
existed,  and  enables  the  excretory  organs  to 
eliminate  the  poisons. 

In  the  treatment,  prophylaxis  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  if  we  can  prevent  the  onset  of  the 
convulsions,  our  chief  end  is  secured.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  pregnancy,  so  that  although 
this  sign  by  itself  is  not  of  necessity  a  danger 
signal,  still  it  is  enough  to  cause  us  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety  as  to  future  events.  Purga- 
tion, a  milk  diet,  and  rest  will  probably  tide  us 
over  the  difficulty,  but  should  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  be  present,  or  albuminuria,  accompanied 
by  edema  or  headache  or  fainting  or  visual  dis- 
turbances, hyperemesis  or  persistent  hiccough,  we 
may  be  fairly  sure  that  eclampsia  is  not  far  off, 
and  our  duty  is  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  at 
once.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  temporise  longer  ; 
the  sooner  the  feeding  of  the  blood  with  toxins 
ceases  the  better.  We  should  look  upon  the  fetus 
and  maternal  structures  in  this  case  in  the  same 
way  that  we  look  upon  a  decomposing  placenta  in 
utero — an  offending  substance  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  Temporising  where  eclampsia  is 
probable  is  a  fatal  policy ;  purgation,  sweatings, 
diuretics,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds  are  useless  as 
long  as  the  cause  is  allowed  to  remain.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  parson's  remark,  who.  when 
asked  to  pray  for  rain,  replied  :  "It's  not  a  bit  of 
good  while  the  wind  is  in  the  west."  Established 
eclampsia  may  occur  ante,  intra,  or  post  partum. 
Ante-partum  eclampsia  demands  evacuation  of  the 
uterine  contents  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
character  of  the  convulsions  influences  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose.  If  slight 
and  not  recurrent,  one  may  be  satisfied  with 
passing  two  or  three  bougies  into  the  uterus,  or  if 
some  more  certainty  and  haste  is  requisite,  dilata- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  a  De  Ribes'  bag.     If 


the  convulsions  are  very  pronounced,  and  imme- 
diate delivery  imperative,  rapid  dilatation  by 
means  of  Bossi's  instrument  is  indicated.  Should 
it  be  impossible  to  dilate  the  canal  to  the  required 
extent,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety,  then 
Caesarean  section,  either  abdominal  or  vaginal, 
must  be  considered,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
many  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  canal,  section  is 
safest  and  best  for  the  patient. 

Eclampsia  intra-partum  must  be  treated  on  the 
same  lines — extraction  of  the  child  and  placenta 
at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  safetv  of  the  maternal  structures. 

In  eclampsia  post-partum  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  results  of  toxemia,  and  our  efforts  must  be 
aimed  at  controlling  the  convulsions  and  eliminat- 
the  toxins. 

To  eliminate  the  toxins  free  purgation  is 
requisite,  and  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
croton  oil  dispensed  in  butter.  Where  there  is  a 
bounding  high  tension  pulse,  venesection  is  indi- 
cated, but  infusion  of  salt  solution  into  a  vein 
must  be  cautiously  approached,  as  it  increases 
blond  pressure  and  may  defeat  the  object  we  have 
in  view.  Pilocarpine  has  been  to  me  a  disappoint- 
ing' drug;  I  never  could  satisfy  myself  that  it  had 
any  effect  on  the  convulsions,  though  theoretically 
profuse  perspiration  ought  to  help  in  relieving  the 
kidneys. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  how  much  I  deprecate 
the  opinions  sometimes  expressed,  that  nothing  is 
any  good  for  established  eclampsia,  intra  or  post 
partum,  that  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that 
our  treatment  being  empirical  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  use,  that  we  should  not  deliver,  but  give  baths 
and  drugs,  and  pursue  an  expectant  policy.  Pes- 
simism in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  eclampsia  is 
to  be  condemned  ;  want  of  faith  in  ourselves  is  the 
handmaiden  of  failure. 


Mortfo  IRemembering. 


Alumina  has  peculiar  red  tip  to  nose  which  is 
frequently  also  cracked. 

Phosphorus  has  every  cold  settle  in  the  chest. 

Drosera  has  dyspencea  worse  after  midnight. 

Berberis  vul.  hastens  suppuration  in  boils  ami 
removes  indisposition  to  recurrence. 

Apply  sliced  raw  onion  to  sting  of  bees. 
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By  O  B  SERVER 


A  Contribution  to 

the  Pathology  of  the  Endometrium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  very 
difficult  to  studv  in  the  normal  condition,  as  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  mucosa.  Like  the  inner  lining 
of  the  stomach,  it  is  an  organ  with  complicated 
functions,  and  besides,  it  is  periodically  shed  to  a 
certain — or,  rather,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
to  an  uncertain — extent.  Hence,  we  cannot  easily 
recognize  a  standard  or  normal  endometrium, 
and  in  consequence  the  pathology  of  that  mem- 
brane is  a  very  difficult  theme. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  study  of  the  normal 
human  endometrium  is  made  prominent  by  Dr. 
Jessie  Macgregor.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  fresh  sample  of  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane from  a  case  of  cancer  or  fibroid,  as  the 
pathologist  can  take  charge  of  a  uterus  affected 
with  either  of  these  diseases  directly  it  is  re- 
moved, but  ft  ir  self-evident  reasons  it  is  very 
difficult  td  procure  a  normal  uterus.  Post- 
mortem changes  are  verv  rapid,  and  the  cause  of 
death  may  gravely  affect  the  uterine  mucosa. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  The  Pathology  of  the  Endo- 
metrium represents  hard  work  on  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, and  we  must  admit  that  the  authoress  has 
produced  a  most  instructive  treatise.  The  illus- 
trations, over  a  hundred  in  number,  are  a  very 
essential  feature  of  a  pathological  work  of  this 
type,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  they  are 
photomicrographs  of  the  highest  class  printed  on 
sheets  separate  from  the  text.  Amongst  the  finest 
are  several  which  show  how  leucocytes  make  a 
breach  in  the  epithelium  of  the  endometrium, 
often  followed  by  hemorrhage,  which  detaches 
the  epithelial  cell-.  Figs.  87  to  90  show  that  it  is 
the  action  of  the  leucocytes  which  first  makes  the 
breach,  nut  mere  bursting  of  adjacent  capillaries 
and  carrying  off  of  epithelial  cells  in  a  stream  of 
bli  11  "1. 

Tlu-  author,  a-  might  be  expected,  has  found 
the  study  of  cancer  and  adenoma  relatively  easy, 
since  carcinomatous  and  adenomatous  growths 
are.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  same  in  the  uterus  as 
elsewhere;  but  it  is  different  with  the  study  of 
endometritis.      Fortunatelv  she  has  been  "ranted 


the  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  obtained 
from  250  curettings  and  sent  for  report  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh.  The  chief  result  of  Dr.  Macgregor's 
researches  is  to  rehabilitate  "endometritis"  to  a 
great  extent ;  the  author  insists  that  it  has  been 
abused  as  an  indefinite  term,  but  she  endeavors, 
not  without  success,  to  limit  its  application.  Her 
researches  rather  tend  to  confirm  an  old-fashioned 
classification  which  distinguished  a  true  uterine 
catarrh  the  homologue  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  anv  other  mucous  membrane.  The  writers  of 
a  past  generation  made  this  distinction  on  theoret- 
ical considerations,  but  Dr.  Macgregor  claims  to 
have  detected  catarrh  proceeding  in  the  endo- 
metrium, and  further  research  will,  we  suspect, 
confirm  her  views.  Her  observations  on  de- 
generative changes  in  the  endometrium  due  to 
edematous  and  vascular  degeneration  are  of  the 
highest  interest. 

In  conclusion,  she  insists  that  there  is  much  not 
yet  fully  explained  in  the  benign  changes  in  the 
endometrium,  and  therefore  it  would  be  useful  if 
gynecologists  would  carefully  examine,  or  cause 
to  be  examined,  microscopically  every  case  of 
curetting,  and  not  merely  those  which  present 
unusual  or  suspicious  features. 

Traite  de  Cynecologie 
Clinique  et  Operatoire. 

The  standard  treatise  on  clinical  and  operative 
gynecology,  by  Dr.  Pozzi,  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition  which  has  been  revised  by  its  author  while 
still  in  the  active  practice  of  his  professorship 
and  of  his  profession.  M.  Pozzi,  in  summing  tip 
the  results  of  abdominal  hysterectomy,  admits 
that  the  mortality  is  very  low,  but  insists  that 
enough  -tie--  i-  not  laid  on  the  state  of  health  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  of  operation.  A  healthy 
subject  can  tolerate  the  removal  of  a  fibroid  of 
moderate  size,  "operative  recovery  being  the 
absolute  rule,"  but  perfect  asepsis  and  operative 
skill,  with  high  experience  to  boot,  cannot  reduce 
mortality  to  a  cypher  when  patients  are  reduced 
in  health  owing  to  long-standing  hemorrhages, 
and  are  subject  t< »  cardiac  and  renal  disease.     As 
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to  the  variety  of  hysterectomy  to  be  chosen,  M. 
Pozzi  holds  that  the  "subtotal"  operation  is  the 
more  simple,  the  more  rapid,  and  the  less  serious 
of  the  two;  therefore  he  prefers  it  to  the  other 
method,  panhysterectomy,  "sharing  in  this  respect 
the  authoritative  opinion  of  Professor  Terrier." 
The  summary  of  the  immediate  and  distant 
results  of  hysterectomy  for  cancer  of  the  cervix 
is  exceedingly  instructive. 

The  author  displays  considerable  skepticism 
about  certain  statistics.  M.  Pozzi's  own  mortal- 
ity in  vaginal  hysterectomy  is  15  per  cent.,  but  his 
9  most  recent  cases  all  recovered ;  and  of  34  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  where  he  removed  the 
uterus  through  an  abdominal  incision,  8  died. 
Like  several  recent  writers,  he  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  after-results.  "Definite  cure  of  uterine 
cancer  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  for  recurrence  has 
been  observed  after  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  years 
of  apparent  cure.  Even  the  most  favorable  cases 
can  only  be  spoken  of  as  long  survivals" — the 
italics  are  in  the  original  text.  MM.  Pozzi  and 
Jayle  hold  that  some  statistics  of  non-recurrence 
are  so  suspiciously  brilliant  as  to  give  rise  to  some 
doubt  about  the  operator's  histological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  uterine  lesion.  Flaischlen  considers 
that  uterine  cancer  is  perfectly  curable  if  treated 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its  earliest  origin  ;  but  the 
statistics  of  Ott  and  others  suggest  that  a  minute 
non-cancerous  lesion  may  occasionally  be  mis- 
taken for  incipient  cancer. 

Modern 

Surgical  Technique 

The  subject  of  hand  disinfection  is  rightly  ac- 
corded a  lengthy  consideration  in  this  book.  Dr. 
C.  Y.  Pearson  is  one  of  the  increasing  number  of 
surgeons  who  rely  on  the  use  of  spirit  and  a  spir- 
ituous solution  of  mercury  biniodide  for  skin 
cleansing.  He  cpiotes  Leedham  Green's  re- 
searches on  the  comparative  merits  of  various 
methods  of  hand  disinfection;  but  he  fails  to 
quote  this  writer's  conclusion  that  as  no. method 
of  skin  disinfection  is  quite  satisfactory,  the  logi- 
cal practice  is  to  wear  rubber  gloves.  He  leaves 
us,  in  fact,  without  a  definite  statement  of  his 
views  and  practice  on  this  matter,  but  quotes  with 
apparent  approval  Senn's  view  that  "it  is  easv  to 
foresee  that  the  practice  will  never  become  gen- 
eral." Some  interesting  researches  are  given  on 
the  results  as  to  sterility  obtained  by  the  author's 
method  of  preparing  his  hands.  To  be  of  clinical 
importance  such  tests  ought  to  be  made  ten  min- 
utes at  least  after  the  preparation  is  over,  and 


when  the  hands  have  been  in  use  for  at  least  this 
period  ;  also  when  experiments  are  made  as  to  the 
sterility  of  the  patient's  skin  the  axilla  and  the 
groin  should  be  chosen.  What  the  surgeon  de- 
sires to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  method 
which  will  ensure  a  practical  sterility  of  his  hands 
during  the  course  of  a  half-hour's  operation.  No 
one  has  yet  provided  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this, 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
cape the  alternative  of  gloves. 

A   Handbook 

of  Intestinal  Surgery. 

L.  A.  Bidwell  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
standard  by  which  he  would  desire  the  book  to  be 
judged.  The  preface  prepares  the  reader  for  an 
elementary  hook  of  instruction  in  the  technique 
of  intestinal  work,  but  the  chapters  cover  a  much 
wider  field  than  this,  including  as  they  do  the  con- 
sideration of  the  operative  treatment  of  practi- 
cally all  the  affections  of  stomach  ami  intestine 
which  call  for  surgical  interference.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  it  is  as  a  guide  to  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  gastric  and  intestinal  affections  that  the 
b<  m  ik  must  be  discussed. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  intestinal  suture: 
a  description  is  given  of  the  anatomy  of  the  coats 
of  the  bowel,  of  the  materials  required  for  an  an- 
astomosis, and  of  the  different  varieties  of  suture, 
the  Halstead  interrupted  stitch  being  that  which 
the  author  particularly  favors. 

The  methods  of  closing  bowel  wounds,  and  of 
performing  a  lateral  anastomosis  occupy  the  sec- 
ond chapter.  End  to  end  anastomosis  by  suture 
alone  is  first  described.  Maunsell's  method  is  said 
to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  by  a  single  row 
of  sutures  ;  if  any  method  by  a  single  row  is  worth 
mentioning  to-day  we  would  have  said  that  the 
Connell  stitch  should  have  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  Maunsell.  The  double  continuous 
suture  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  perform  without 
producing  constriction,  an  objection  which  we  do 
not  think  can  he  sustained  from  actual  experience. 

From  the  subject  of  anastomosis  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  description  of  special  operations, 
those  on  the  stomach  coming  first.  The  con- 
densed manner  in  which  many  of  these  special 
operations  are  described  detracts  from  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book  as  an  actual  guide.  Posterior 
gastroenterostomy,  for  example,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  25  lines  in  such  a  way  that  a  surgeon 
can  set  about  performing  it  for  the  first  time  even 
on  the  cadaver  without  further  instruction.  Pid- 
well recommends  anterior  in  preference  to  pos- 
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terior  gastroenterostomy  for  those  whose  experi- 
ence  is  small ;  he  sets  out  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  one  and  the  other,  but  from 
some  of  the  stated  disadvantages  of  the  posterior 
operation  many  surgeons  we  think  would  dissent. 
Gastro-duodenostomy  is  not  described,  neither 
Kocher's  nor  Finney's,  the  author  holding  that 
the  operation  is  not  to  be  recommended.  On  the 
other  hand,  pyloroplasty  is  described,  but  the  ob- 
jections to  the  operation  are  stated.  Among  the 
intestinal  operations  prominence  is  given  to  ileo- 
colostomy,  and  its  great  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary  colostomy  are  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  conditions  for  which  the  latter 
was  until  recently  always  performed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  ileo-colostomy  for  the  closing  of  an 
artificial  anus  of  the  large  intestine  are  empha- 
sized, and  later  the  author  makes  the  interesting 
statement  that  he  has  performed  this  operation 
ten  times  for  acute  obstruction  in  cancer  of  the 
colon  with  eight  recoveries  and  two  deaths. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  prepara- 
tions before  the  treatment  after  abdominal  opera- 
tions. Under  the  first  heading  the  preparation 
of  all  the  various  materials  used  is  considered, 
and  also  the  preparation  of  the  patient.  The  au- 
thor's method  of  skin  preparation  is  as  follows: 
The  abdomen  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water 
and  a  flesh-brush,  turpentine  is  then  rubbed  in, 
and  1  in  20  carbolic  acid  applied  with  a  brush,  and 
the  part  covered  with  a  towel  soaked  in  r  in  40 
carbolic  solution.  Before  the  operation  the  skin 
is  again  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  then  with 
1  in  20  carbolic  acid,  and  lastly  with  some  1  in 
1,000  mercury  perchloride.  The  hands  of  the 
surgeon  he  advises  to  be  treated  by  brush  and 
soap  for  five  minutes,  and  then  soaked  for  three 
or  five  (sic)  minutes  in  a  1  in  1,000  solution  of 
mercury  perchloride.  With  regard  to  these  two 
methods,  it  must  be  remarked  that  experiments 
have  shown  that,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  render 
the  hands  approximately  sterile,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  are  several  methods  greatly  superior. 
The  author  uses  gloves  only  for  septic  cases;  he 
says,  "several  surgeons  have  recommended  and 
used  gloves  during  operations,"  and  that  these  arc 
ot  "rubber,  cotton,  or  fine  silk."  Both  statements 
convey  a  somewhat  wrong  impression;  it  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  state  that  most  sur- 
geons  in  this  and  other  countries  wear  gloves  dur- 
ing all  operations,  and  that  rubber  gloves  alone 
arc  now  used.  The  only  point  calling  for  remark- 
in  the  observations  on  the  treatment  after  opera- 


tion is  the  free  use  of  alcohol  advised.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  said,  stimulants  will  be  required  from 
the  first  day,  a  rapid  pulse  indicating  the  necessity 
for  pushing  alcohol. 

Manuel  d'Electrotherapie 
et  d'Electrodiagnostic. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  Albert-Weil  has 
not  in  this  book  offered  a  panacea  for  every  ill 
but  has  preserved  the  balance  of  his  judgment  in 
some  sort  of  equipoise.  If,  for  example,  we  turn 
to  the  paragraph  "tuberculous  osteitis,"  it  is  only 
to  find  that  M.  Billinkin  has  had  "some  complete 
successes"  by  using  high-frequency  applications. 
No  comment  is  offered  upon  the  bare  statement. 
When  he  speaks  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  and 
radiotherapy,  it  is  merely  to  remark  that  Bisserie 
has  communicated  results  which  warrant  us  in 
hoping  for  the  amelioration  of  inoperable  cases, 
but  no  more. 

Dealing  with  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  esopha- 
gus, he  wisely  condemns  linear  electrolysis  as  too 
dangerous  but  finds  a  safer  method  in  the  use  of 
olive-headed  bougies  just  too  big  to  pass.  These, 
if  attached  to  the  negative  pole  with  a  current  of 
4  or  5  milliamperes  and  merely  left  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  stricture,  will  find  their  way 
through  unaided  by  pressure ;  at  successive  sit- 
tings with  eight-day  or  ten-day  intervals  larger 
and  larger  electrodes  are  used.  The  author  ad- 
vi  'cates  a  somewhat  similar  procedure  for  strict- 
ure of  the  urethra,  but  from  the  description  given 
it  would  seem  to  offer  few  advantages  over  the 
use  of  unemcumbered  bougies. 

Under  the  heading  of  intestinal  occlusion.  Dr. 
Albert-Weil  states  his  opinion  that,  drugs  failing, 
"electrical"  treatment  should  be  attempted  before 
the  surgeon  is  called  in.  He  expressly  excludes 
strangulated  hernias,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  thinking 
of  something  more  than  severe  constipation,  for 
he  specifically  mentions  bands  and  adhesions. 
His  method  is  to  pass  a  long  rectal  tube,  inject 
saline  solution,  and  through  the  fluid  to  pass  a 
continuous  or  sharply-interrupted  current  at  a 
maximum  of  30  to  40  milliamperes.  The  stimu- 
lus sometimes  produces  an  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  when  drugs  have  failed!  So  will  an  un- 
electrified  enema;  and  what  of  the  band?  It  is 
admitted  that  high-frequency  treatment  of  pul- 
monary  tuberculosis,  of  which  a  successful  case 
was  reported  in  the  first  edition,  has  not  fulfilled 
its  promise,  and  can  do  nothing  that  rest  and  open 
air  cannot  accomplish  unaided.  The  details  are 
given  of  an  interesting  case  of  lympho-sarcoma 
which  has  apparently  been  "cured"  by  radio- 
therapy. The  diagnosis  was  based  on  a  biopsy, 
and  a  fair  margin  of  time  has  elapsed. 
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A  Called- For  Answer. 

The  masterful  and  courteous  editor  of  The  Cri- 
tique seems  astonished  that  we,  in  a  recent  editor- 
ial, charged  his  syndicate-writer  with  doing  some- 
thing that  was  uncalled  for  and  certainly  unpro- 
fessional, in  that  they,  these  syndicate  people — the 
Chicago  Crusaders,  in  short — had  threatened  cer- 
tain medical  people  with  direful  vengeance,  un- 
less these  said  people  reformed  and  "lined  up" 
with  the  Regular  Homeopaths  of  Chicago.  This 
said  m.  and  c.  editor  was  unable  to  find  such  ref- 
erence in  the  papers  published  in  his  or  the  other 
conspirated  journals;  hence,  we  open  our  col- 
umns to  enlighten  our  benighted  and  befuddled 
brother  of  The  Critique,  and  to  clear  our  own 
skirts  of  alleged  falsehood. 

Here  is  what  the  Editor  says  : — 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  be  enlight- 
ened somewhat  as  to  where  the  special 
assailant  of  Royal,  Copeland  and  Ward 
came  in,  as  also  the  threatened  paralleling 
of  some  of  Kraft's  editorial  utterances  ? 
I  know  that  Drs.  Halbert  and  Goodno 
have  not  been  overlooked,  but  in  so  far  as 
The  Critique  is  concerned  reference  to 
any  of  the  names  which  appear  to  be 
giving  Brother  Kraft  so  much  concern 
has  not  been  made  in  these  pages  ex- 
cepting in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
and  if  there  is  a  side  show  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Chicago  end  which  is  at 
all  likely  to  detract  from  the  interest  of 
the  main  event,  I  am  anxious  to  know  it." 

On  page  90,  issue  of  March  1,  1906,  of  The 
Critique  will  be  found  these  lines : 

"You  have  played  the  role  of  politi- 
cian in  the  American  Institute  of ?, 

aided  by  some  good  men  too,  until 
months  before  the  annual  meetings, 
every  bureau,  where  the  loyal  homeo- 
paths might  present  or  hear  sonie  grains 
of  truth,  is  so  padded  and  manipulated 
that  the  mixer  treatment  and  un-homeo- 
pathic  teaching  can  easily  prevail.  (  In- 
stance the  bureau  of  Materia  Medica, 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Homeopathy  of 
the  recent  Chicago  session  )." 

Who  was  this  President — or  this  politician — 
but  George  Royal,  who  had  "padded"  these  cited 
bureaus — or  could  it  have  been  aimed  at  Suther- 


land? One  of  these  twain  it  must  have  been.  In 
either  event,  we  repeat  our  statement  of  a  former 
editorial,  that  either  or  both  these  men  are  above 
suspicion  on  the  matter  of  Homeopathy,  and  the 
dragging  of  them  into  this  Chicago  mix-up,  was 
uncalled  for,  and  evidently  done  to  frighten 
others  into  the  "line  up."  We  feel  confident  that 
it  was  George  Royal  who  was  aimed  at.  however, 
for  had  he  not  refused  to  appoint  to  the  Bureau 
of  Homeopathy  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  a  very  clever  materia  medica  lec- 
turer, residing  in  Chicago,  who,  while  on  a  bureau, 
had  taken  no  part  in  that  Institute,  though  it  met 
almost  in  his  backyard? 

Our  next  quotation  is  still  from  the  same  jour- 
nal and  the  same  article  : 

"Several  years  ago  Dr.  H.  C.  Allen, 
that  steadfast  defender  of  the  truth,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  created  a 
new  bureau  of  Homeopathy,  where  fun- 
damental principles  might  be  presented 
■  and  studied.  Has  Dr.  Allen  or  any 
other  loyal  Homeopath,  ever  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  ?  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, no!  The  last  chairman,  a  noted 
materialist  and  'specialist,'  presented  a 
disappointing-made-to-order  program, 
purposely  excluding  the  presentation 
and  study  of  fundamental  principles." 

The  last  Chairman  [of  this  sacred  Bureau  of 
1  homeopathy]  was  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  as  fine  a  homeopath  as  they  make  them 
anywhere,  even  in  Chicago,  nay,  we  will  go  still 
further —  as  good  and  as  practical  and  as  success- 
ful as  they  make  them  even  in  Hering  College. 
Ami  he,  too,  is  not  a  "loval  homeopath""-'  Sir! 
The  papers  which  this  enthusiastic  and  enterpris- 
ing and  withal  scientific  homeopath  and  his  co- 
workers presented  and  read  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  were  of  the  finest  ever  pro- 
duced in  that  Bureau  or  in  any  other.  It  was 
Copeland  alone  who  could  get  down  to  the  meat 
of  the  problem,  and  do  it  so  scientificallv,  and 
withal  put  his  knowledge  in  such  terse  and  get-at- 
able  terms  that  lie  who  runs  might  read.  His 
paper  is  to-day  read  in  the  journals  of  our  school. 
ever  and  always  with  commendations,  and  we 
found  it  most  eulogistically  referred  to  in  an  old- 
school  journal.     Well,  what  did  Dr.  H.  C.  Allen 
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— fine  man  and  accurate  prescriber  that  lie  is — 
and  "steadfast  defender  of  the  truth"  expect  to 
make  of  his  Bureau  of  Homeopathy?     A  prayer 
meeting,  or  a  love  feast,  or  an  experience  meet- 
ing wherein  to  rehearse  the  various  paragraphs 
of  the  Organon,  with  a  limited  and  almost  far- 
cical because  fanatical  interpretation  of  its  law  and 
doctrines?      What    is    there    about    the    "funda- 
ment principles"  which  requires  a  whole  bench 
of  medical  lawyers — a  whole  bureau  of  ultra  true 
blue  Hahnemannian  doctors — to  expound,  exploit 
and    explain?     Is   that   not,    inherently   and   pri- 
marily,  the   duty   of  the  coWege?     Is   it  become 
necessary  to  have  a  special  bureau  in  a  theological 
talk-fest  in  which  there  shall  be  naught  taught 
but    that    most    beautiful   of   all    invocations,   the 
Lord's  Prayer?     May  we  not  sometime  assume, 
and  safely,  that  the  man  who  has  been  graduated 
from  a  theological  seminary,  and  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  saving  of  souls,  has  long  since 
learned  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  would  feel  justly 
indignant,  if  he  was   required  to  attend   several 
sessions  of  this  Lord's  Prayer  bureau?     It  may 
equally    be    taken    for    granted,    if    a    practicing 
homeopathic     physician     has     not     opened     and 
s'arched    The    Organon   before   he    was   mortar- 
boarded  and  Oxford-gowned,  that  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  do  so  after  the  funis  has  been  cut  and 
ligated.     What  else  is  there  of  the  "fundamental 
principles"?     Is  it  the  dosage,  the  extremely  high 
potency,   or   the   equally   extremely   low   dilution, 
the   undue   joyousness   when   a   patient    recovers 
from  undoubted  diphtheria  without  antitoxin,  or 
a   smallpox  patient  dies  who  had  been   success- 
fully vaccinated?     <  )r  was  it  the  purport  and  pur- 
pose of  Dr.  Allen  in  the  creation  of  this  Bureau  to 
make   it   a    forum    for   inveighing  against   every 
other   form  of  medication   not   comprised   in  the 
Hahnemannian  idea?     Has  this  excellent  homeo- 
path,  editor,   teacher,   and   author   forgotten   that 
Hahnemann    himself,    student,    philosopher,    and 
practitioner  was  an  iconoclast,  and  wiped  out  the 
customs  of  a  thousand  years  with  a  ruthless  hand, 
to  introduce  his  idea  of  cure?     Are  we.  his  disci- 
ples,  to   continue   at   the  post   where   he   left   off? 
Is  it   reasonable  to  assume  that  Hahnemann  him- 
self would  have  done  this,  had  he  been  living  in 
our  age  and  time"'     Copeland  clid  most  excellent 
service   to    Homeopathy.     He   got    down    to   the 
facts.      lie  tore  away  the  clogging  cerements  of 
faith    and    superstition    from    the   noble    form    of 
1  [omeopathy,  and  showed  the  scientific  world  that 


similia  was  truly  a  law,  and  one  easy  of  scientific 
demonstration.      He   not   a    "loyal    homeopath"! 

"The  incumbent  chairman,  a  popular 
surgeon-specialist,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
able  to  treat  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cases  in  an  afternoon,  turning  them  in 
and  out  with  shuttle-cock  rapidity,  will 
no  doubt  manage  this  vear's  bureau  of 
Homeopathy  as  fixed  by  the  fixers." 

The  incumbent  chairman  of  this  Bureau  of 
Homeopathy  is  Dr.  James  W.  Ward,  of  San 
Francisco.  Now  read  that  quotation  again,  and 
try  to  grasp  the  contemptible  effort  to  drag  this 
homeopathic  giant  into  this  Chicago  muckrake 
affair.  This  man,  who,  almost  single-handed, 
built  a  homeopathic  hospital  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
who,  with  a  small  handful  of  homeopaths,  has 
kept  a  homeopathic  college  in  existence  on  that 
same  Coast,  when  everywhere  else,  even  in  the 
centres  of  civilization,  nay  in  the  alleged  centre  of 
Homeopathy,  Chicago  itself,  there  has  been  a 
steady  falling  off  in  the  number  of  new  students, 
and  an  increasing  and  appalling  apathy  which 
nothing  seems  capable  of  raising  or  dispelling. 
This  man,  Ward,  also  and,  therefore,  is  not  a 
"loyal  homeopath"  because,  forsooth  and  presum- 
ably he  does  not  believe  in  a  form  of  homeopathy 
which  delights  in  destroying  what  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  allopathic  Cook  County  hos- 
pital, instead  of  attempting  to  correct  the  wrong 
and  upbuild  our  system  there. 

And  yet  this  same  Regular  Homeopathic  So- 
ciety has  embodied  in  its  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples a  section  which  recognizes  the  need  occasion- 
ally of  resorting  to  other  than  homeopathic  means 
for  curing  patients !  Think  what  Hahnemann 
would  have  said  had  he  been  present  at  that  meet- 
ing and  listened  to  the  introduction  and  reading 
of  that  Hahnemannian  paragraph!  If  we  had  a 
Ward  in  each  homeopathic  college  the  land  over, 
barring  none,  and  a  few  less  of  the  unco  guid 
Hahnemannian  "kickers,"  who  seem  always  to 
have  been  in  the  "kicker"-class,  we  opine  there 
would  soon  be  less  talk  of  apathy  and  treason. 

Finishing  the  quotes  we  read: 

"You  may  edit  or  publish  a  journal 
promising  to  'hew  to  the  line,'  etc.,  ad- 
vocating the  truth  on  one  page,  but  at 
the  same  time  jollying  the  mixers  and 
mutineer  commanders  by  compliment- 
ing their  official  conduct,  or  by  fulsome 
commendation  of  their  rotten  therapeu- 
tics when  they  assume  to  write  homeo- 
pathic books.      How   would   you   like  to 
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see  your  awkward  inconsistency  dis- 
played in  parallel  columns,  placing  oppo- 
site what  you  say,  some  choice  quota- 
tions from  the  'scientific,'  etc.,  etc." 

There  is  only  one  homeopathic  journal  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  know,  thai  flies  this  motto 
from  its  masthead,  and  that  is  our  own — The 
American  Physician.  And  this  delightfully 
and  pleasantly  couched  threat,  after  all.  failed  to 
whip  us  into  line  with  the  Chicago  Crusaders. 
We  have  no  intention  of  allying  ourself  with  these 
gently  working  Chicagoers,  and  we  never  had. 
If  we  are  not  a  "loyal  homeopath";  if  we 
have  not  proved  our  faith  and  loyalty  to  Home- 
opathy by  our  teachings,  our  writings,  and  our 
practice  in  the  past  twenty-five  years — in  the 
gloom  and  disheartenment  of  a  country  practice, 
and.  later,  in  the  glistening  glare  of  the  city's  elec- 
tric light;  then  we  have  no  longer  any  hope;  and 
even  a  "line  up"  with  the  Chicago  Crusaders 
would  not  save  us;  for  we  are  in  the  grasp  of 
years;  our  arteries  will  not  much  longer  with- 
stand the  hardening  that  comes  in  the  sunset  years 
of  an  active  life.  It  would  he  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally,  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  present 
tactics  of  the  Chicago  Crusaders  of  tearing  down 
the  little  reputation  our  school  was  evolving  out 
of  the  chaos  of  an  allopathic  hospital,  and  s.o 
thoroughly  befouling  our  nest  that  no  homeopath 
will  ever  again  he  admitted  to  that  hospital  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  Nor  could  we  now  begin 
to  change  our  course  by  harking  and  snapping  at 
Royal,  Copeland,  Sutherland,  Ward,  and  the  re- 
maining almost  fifteen  thousand  homeopaths,  who 
do  not  cringe  and  genuflect  and  kotow  to  the  doc- 
trines sponsored  and  advocated  by  the  Chicago 
Crusaders. 

We  are  not  unprepared  for  a  resort  to  that  cheap 
subterfuge,  which  may  he  invoked  in  answer  to 
this  our  answer,  namely,  that  the  names  of  Ward 
and  Royal  and  Copeland  and  Sutherland  and  the 
American  Physician  nowhere  appear  in  the 
quotations  cited.  "If  that  noisy  woman  in  the 
green  bonnet  and  red  shawl,  in  the  third  pew 
from  the  back,  on  the  left  hand  side,  near  the  stove, 
does  not  stop  flirting  with  the  wooden-legged  man 
it  will  become  my  painful  necessity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  her  by  name.''  We  do  ni  >t  believe  that  Mc- 
Kinley  Mastin  or  anybody  in  Denver  would  think 
of  resorting  to  this  puerile  excuse.  But  there  are 
people  in  Chicago  who  will  try  to  hide  behind  this 
baby-business,  possibly  apprehensive  of  a  libel 
suit,  if  not  a  personal  altercation  with  some  of  the 


defamed  personages.     Put  was  anybody  in  doubt 
as  i"  whom  the  Chicago  Crusaders  meant  in  their 
veiled    references   in   their   Lest    We    Forget    bill 
letins  ? 

Fourthly  ami  finally,  my  brethren:  Consider 
tin'  gentle  ways  of  these  Chicago  Crusaders! 
"We  the  people  of  England,  said  the  three  tailors 
of  Tooley  Street."  We,  the  Chicago  Crusaders, 
having  seen  the  enormity  of  homeopathic  offense 
in  one  of  our  public  institutions,  thereupon  re- 
solve ourselves  into  a  committee  of  reform,  and 
now,  behold,  everywhere,  the  result  of  our  ef- 
forts—  Homeopathy  flourishing  like  a  green  bay 
tree;  in  each  college  Homeopathy  is  now  taught 
in  every  chair;  each  college  is  now  officered  and 
facultied  by  pure  Hahnemannians — each  munici- 
pality— city,  town,  cross-roads,  slab-town,  will 
now  become  more  homeopathic  because  of 
the  excellent  work  inaugurated  and  pushed 
with  such  commendable  vigor  and  rigor  in  Chi- 
cago; and  the  colleges  will  be  filled  with  students. 
1  he  hi  miec  ipathic  millennium  is  at  hand.  1  'repare 
ye  to  enter  in!  Then  even  that  little  slimy  loop- 
hole in  the  Regular  Homeopathic  Declaration  of 
Principles,  inserted  possibly  as  a  creep-hole  for 
some  distinguished  member  to  escape  by,  will  be 
no  longer  needed,  for  there  will  soon  he  but  one 
kind  of  homeopathy  the  world  over,  the  kind  ad- 
\i icated  by  the  Chicago  Crusaders.  Then  soon  also 
Clark  will  he  recalled  and  reinstated  in  the  Min- 
nesota University  ;  Halbert  will  re-write  anil  dedi- 
cate to  Waring  his  latest  hook;  Cowperthwaite 
will  overhaul  his  Practice  and  "forget"  some  of 
his  peculiar  recommendations  for  homeopathic 
practitioners;  and  even  Kraft  will  take  the  cour- 
age of  hope  and  no  longer  fear  the  threatened 
paralleling  of  his  editorial  and  book-review-y 
articles. 

The  Association  between  Ears,   Eyes,   and 
Cerebellum. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  close  associ- 
ation between  the  nerve  elements  of  ears,  eyes, 
and  cerebellum  must  exist  for  purposes  of  locali- 
zation and  appreciation  of  position.  The  observa- 
tions of  Edinger,  (  )bersteiner,  Ramon  y  Cajal, 
van  Gehuchten,  and  others  have  demonstrated 
some  of  the  paths  by  which  nerve  impressions 
pass  from  the  ear  to  the  other  organs,  but  this 
knowledge  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  experimental  researches  of  Giuseppe  Tricomi- 
Allegra,  the  results  of  which  were  demonstrated 
before  the  members  of  the  German   Anatomical 
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Society,  and  have  been  recently  published  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Society.    The  in- 
ternal ear  was  destroyed  on  one  side  in  a  number 
of  dogs,  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.     The  ani- 
mals were  killed  at  intervals  varying  from  two 
days  to  six  months  after  the  operation,  and  the 
degenerated    nerve    fibres    proceeding    from    the 
ganglia  of  the  eighth  nerve-were  followed  to  their 
terminations.     In  this  manner  it  was  shown  that 
fibres    pass    from    the   cochlear    ganglion    of    the 
eighth  nerve  to  the  nuclei  (if  the  sixth,  fourth,  and 
third  nerves,  that  is,  to  the  nuclei  of  all  the  nerves 
associated  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye.    The  fibres 
going  to  the  third  and  fourth  nerve  nuclei  passed 
along  the  tract  of  the  lateral  fillet  and  along  the 
same  path  fibres  were  traced  to  the  lower  quadri- 
geminatc  bodies  and  to  the  red  nucleus  of  the  mid- 
brain.     No   fibres   were   traced   to  the  cerebrum. 
There  was  no  indication  of  a  direct  path  between 
the  ear  and  the  brain  cortex.      Fibres   from  the 
vestibular    ganglia    of    the    auditory    nerve    were 
traced  to  the  cerebellum,  where  they   formed  as- 
sociations   with    the    dentate    nucleus,    the    other 
central  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum,  and  with  the  cells 
of  the  cortex  of  both  sides  of  the  vermis.     It  ap- 
pears,   therefore,    that    the    cochlear    root   of    the 
eighth  nerve  is  connected   with   the  nerve  nuclei 
and  other  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  mid  brain  alone, 
and  the  vestibular  root  with  the  cerebellum. 
•      ' 

Refined  Food  and  folly. 

There   are   a   certain    number   of   medical   men 
who,  for  some  reason,  reserve  their  more  illumi- 
nating deliverances  for  the  readers  of  lav  periodi- 
cals and  the  daily  press.     This  is  not  quite  kind  to 
their  confreres,  since  the  task  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  medical  science  is  thus  ren- 
dered  more  difficult   for  them.      An    instance   in 
point  is  supplied  by  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the    Express.      It   is  by    Dr.   J.   Stenson    Hooker, 
who,    in    an    editorial    note,    is   described    as    "the 
scientist     who     developed     Professor     Blondlot's 
n-ray   theory,  and   discovered   that   every   human 
being   is   surrounded    by   colored    rays."      Being 
thus  thoughtfully  posted  up  as  to  the  attainments 
of  the  writer  the  reader  naturally  expects  some- 
thing good— and  he  gets  it.   The  article  is  entitled 
"The  Effects  of  a   Refined   Diet,"  but   we  are  no- 
where informed  totidem  verbis  in  what  a  refined 
diet  consists;  and  in  an  article  addressed  to  those 
whose  color  emanations  are  still  obfuscate,  this  is 
an    omission    of    some    importance.      It    is   clear, 
however,  that  a  gross  feeder  and  unclean  liver  is 


a  person  who  eats  meat  as  well  as  vegetables,  so 
that  it  may  be  concluded  with  some  assurance  that 
for  "refined"  may  be  read  "vegetarian." 

In  any  case,  the  results  of  changing  from  a 
gross  to  a  refined  diet  are  striking  in  the  extreme. 
The  small  muscles  of  the  face  are  toned  up;  the 
body  becomes  more  symmetrical;  more  agile;  the 
step  more  elastic,  the  eye  more  bright;  the  face, 
voice,  and  expression  more  refined.  In  addition, 
the  refined  feeder  becomes  a  man  as  to  whose  re- 
covery, whatever  his  illness  may  be,  his  physician 
has  none  of  those  doubts  which  obsess  him  when 
he  has  to  deal  with  the  obese  mixed  feeder.  But, 
besides  these  physical  results,  there  are  others 
equally  inviting.  The  mentality  of  the  refined 
feeder  improves  in  quality — it  is  clarified;  new- 
thoughts  occur  more  readily  to  him  and  his  ideas 
move  more  spontaneously.  Apparently,  indeed, 
they  jet  up  as  freely  as  the  public  fountains,  and 
perhaps  do  almost  as  much  effective  work.  There 
is  further  attraction  to  the  convert  in  the  thought 
that  his  color  emanations  may  improve  in  tone — ■ 
those  marvellous  psychic  emanations  by  which  we 
are  all  of  us  surrounded,  and  for  a  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Stenson 
Hooker  himself.  In  due  time  his  ugly  chocolate 
or  even  green-colored  aura  will  diminish  in  in- 
tensity ;  he  may  even  hope  one  day  to  present  him- 
self to  his  friends  arrayed  in  a  rosy  psychic  gar- 
ment lined  with  gray. 

This  sounds   very   attractive,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  thought  occurs  that,  if  our  lady  friends 
also  become  refined  feeders,  our  artistic  instincts 
may   sometimes   be   offended.      Imagine,    for   in- 
tance,  the  effect  of  the  wearing  of  a  Paquin  crea- 
tion in  mauve  silk,  by  a  lady  whose  psychic  aura 
is  a  rosy  pink!     All  these  results  of  refined  feed- 
ing may  seem  rather  amazing,  but  they  are  quite 
easy  to  understand  when  it  is  known  how  they  are 
brought  about.     We  are  unable  to  explain  this  at 
full  length,  because   Dr.    Hooker's  explanation  is 
too  abstruse  for  any  but  readers  of  a  paper  like 
the  Express.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  they 
are  all  <\\\v  to  the  fact  that  the  atoms  which  make 
up  the  refined  feeder's  body  are  smaller  than  those 
of   the   gross    liver,    and    therefore   vibrate    more 
rapidly.     That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
must    be   convincing   to   those   who   can    think    in 
millions  and  have  reached  the  I  [igher  plane.     For 
ourselves,  we  can  only  say   that   the  impression 
left  by  the  article  is  that  the  day  of  the  butcher  is 
gone,  since   few   will   resist   the  attractions  of  the 
simpler  life  as  therein  explained.     Nevertheless, 
we  remain  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  its  author 
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is  one  of  those  who  practice  what  they  preach,  he- 
cause  while  the  spontaneity  of  idea  and  newness 
of  thought  seem  to  betray  the  refined  feeder,  the 
clarity  of  mentality  which  we  are  told  character- 
izes him  seems  somehow  lacking. 
♦      • 

The   Scope   and  Limitations   of   Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  first  International  Con- 
gress of  Physiotherapy  at  Liege  last  year  Dr. 
Oskar  von  Hovorka  deals  with  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  orthopedic  surgery  and  its  relations 
to  mechanical  orthopedics,  He  points  out  that  the 
two  cannot  be  separated,  since  they  have  developed 
concurrently,  and  with  lapse  of  time  have  become 
inextricably  welded  together.  Modern  orthopedy 
is  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  like  nearly  all  other 
branches  of  surgery,  and  includes  the  nerve  graft- 
ing and  tendon  transplantation  of  to-day  and  mas- 
sage traceable  back  to  hoary  antiquity.  The  ex- 
tent of  ground  traversed  by  orthopedic  surgeons 
varies  with  the  place  and  epoch.  In  America  tin- 
position  and  scope  of  orthopedics  are  on  the 
broadest  basis  so  far  as  the  locomotor  apparatus  is 
involved.  In  England  orthopedic  surgery  has  be- 
come limited  largely  to  deformities  of  the  limbs 
due  to  maldevelopment,  either  congenital  or  ac- 
quired. But  the  deformities  due  to  diseases  of 
the  joints  and  bones  are  still  excluded  from  books 
on  this  subject,  although,  no  doubt,  future  writers 
on  the  subject  will  recognize  how  illogical  is  the 
position  which  custom  has  forced  them  to  adopt. 
Again,  in  France,  much  is  included  which  in  Ger- 
many is  omitted. 

The  conception,  then,  of  the  scope  and  range  of 
this  branch  of  surgery  is  a  modern  one,  and  is  not 
yet  clearly  and  universally  formed.  Dr.  von 
Hovorka  traces  the  term  to  Audry — "Orthopedic, 
ou  l'art  de  prevenir  et  de  corriger  dans  les  enfants 
les  difformites  du  corps";  in  this  definition  he  in- 
cluded errors  of  vision  and  speech,  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  nose  and  mouth,  etc.  After 
Audry,  such  surgeons  as  Bouvier  and  Bigelow, 
whether  they  used  the  term  or  not,  restricted 
themselves  to  departures  from  the  ideal  form  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  but  included  cleft  palate, 
harelip,  and  strabismus.  The  influence  of  Volk- 
mann  and  Hueter  tended  further  to  narrow 
orthopedics  to  anomalies  of  the  position  of  joints 
and  contractures.  At  present  the  scope  may  be 
defined  as  any  permanent  deviation  in  direction  or 
position,  or  any  lasting  interference  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  special  locomotor  parts  of  the  human 


body.  To  mechanical  orthopedics  belong  "mas- 
sage," gymnastics  originating  in  the  *  llympian 
games  and  descending  through  the  Swedish 
system  and  Deutsche  Turnen,  to  culminate  in  the 
mechano-therapeutic  measures  of  the  present  day. 
Lastly,  orthopedic  apparatus  belongs  to  this 
branch  of  surgery,  and  surgeons  must  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  they  owe  to  mechanical 
geniuses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  have 
too  often  developed  into  lay  practitioners.  A 
first-class  orthopedic  surgeon  must  be  a  good  all- 
re  mud  general  surgeon,  skilled  in  all  the  newest 
and  most -up-to-date  general  surgical  technique; 
he  must  be  a  thorough  anatomist,  and  possess  such 
a  talent  for  mechanics  that  he  can  direct  an  instru- 
ment-maker how  to  make  an  apparatus  and  cor- 
rect his  errors. 

♦      ♦ 

Is  a  Sense  of  Humor  a  hindrance  to  Success  ? 

The  Rev.  John  Watson,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  "Ian  Maclaren,"  has  lately  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  hindrance  to 
practical  success  in  life.  He  said  that  young  men 
should  congratulate  themselves  if  they  lacked  this 
dangerous  quality,  but,  if  they  had  it,  they  should 
hide  it  behind  a  sustained  and  impenetrable  so- 
lemnity until  tliev  achieved  a  competence,  and 
keep  it  as  a  luxury  for  their  foolish  old  age. 

As  far  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  general  way  the 
creator  of  Weelum  Maclure  is  right.  The  days 
are  past  when  every  self-respecting  doctor  was 
expected  to  dress  in  a  style  tastefully  blending  the 
divine  with  the  undedtaker.  I  hit  a  "sustained  and 
impenetrable  solemnity"  is  still  a  priceless  posses- 
sion for  those  whi  1  would  achieve  success  in  medi- 
cine. 1  f  this  is  a  natural  gift,  so  much  the  better  ; 
if  not,  it  should  lie  acquired  at  any  cost.  Even  in 
the  darkest  tragedies  of  human  life  there  is  often 
an  element  of  comedy  or  even  farce  ;  and  there  are 
minds  to  which  this  element  appeals  with  almost 
irresistible  force.  But  a  doctor  has  to  concern 
himself  not  with  the  humor  of  a  situation,  but 
with  the  humors  of  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
and  these  he  must  treat  with  all  due  gravity.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  doctor  to  take  his 
functions  too  seriously. 

The  medical  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York 
who  the  other  day  ordered  an  English  sportsman 
describing  himself  as  a  jobmaster,  and  asking  to 
be  put  down  "job  lots,  or  anything  you  like,"  to 
be  detained  that  inquiry  might  be  made  into  the 
state  of  his  mind,  is  a  case  in  point.     Himself, 
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however,  the  doctor  cannot  take  too  seriously.  A 
sense  oi  humor  is  an  obstacle  to  success  by  hold- 
ing in  check  the  egotism  and  self-assertion  which, 
if  not  in  themselves  proof  of  ability,  arc  in  these 
days  necessary  to  secure  its  recognition.  <  )ne  ol 
the  must  gifted  men  we  have  ever  known  did 
much  harm  to  his  professional  reputation  by  an 
irresistible  humor,  which  spared  neither  himself 
nor  others ;  it  discouraged  serious-minded 
students,  and  puzzled  patients.  Thai  a  sense  of 
humor  ma\  he  an  inconvenience  to  its  possessor 
is  a  truth  to  which  eloquenl  testimon)  could  be 
borne  by  Professor  Osier,  who  lias  scarcely  yet 
lived  down  his  joke  about  the  elimination  of  sexa- 
genarians with  chloroform.  A  keen  sense  of 
humor  is  apt  to  he  a  sore  trial  in  medical  practice 
where  every  kind  of  folly  is  encountered.  The 
persons  with  confident  notions  about  their 
"liver,"  the  credulous  with  their  wonder-working 
quack  medicines,  the  perversel)  ignorant  who 
"don't  believe  in  doctors" — all  these  have  to  he 
dealt  with  according  to  their  folly. 

As  George  Eliot  says,  doctors  have  beyond 
most  men  the  faculty  of  listening  with  perfect 
gravity  to  the  most  abject  nonsense.  This  is  a 
tine  art  which  in  most  cases  requires  to  he  care- 
fully cultivated.  The  cultivation  is  made  easier 
by  congenital  want  of  that  mental  perspective  and 
right  appreciation  of  values  that  enables  men  to 
see  tin'  little  miseries  of  our  poor  human  life, 
which  make  up  a  large  part  of  medical  practice, 
in  their  true  light.  If,  therefore,  a  doctor  is  af- 
flicted with  a  sense  oi  humor  keen  enough  to 
render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  people  who 
"jock  wi'  deeficulty"  themselves,  and  who  resent 
a  ji  ike  In  mi  any  <  me  else  as  an  impertinence,  i  f  not 
an  affront,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  it  jealously 
hidden  from  his  patients  and  from  the  public. 
-♦      ♦ 

The  Valuation  of  the  /Vose. 

How  is  the  value  of  a  nose  to  be  estimated.-' 
Evidently  the  question  may  be  looked  at  from 
widely  different  points  of  view,  according  as  the 
feature  is  considered  in  its  ornamental  or  in  its 
merely  utilitarian  aspect.  A  broken  nose  leaving 
permanent  deformity  may  wreck  the  life  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  may  even  seriously  interfere 
with  the  prospects  of  a  young  man.  We  have 
known  a  case  in  which  a  clergyman  had  his  nose 
so  damaged  bv  a  fall  from  his  horse  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pulpit  for  the  seclusion 
of  a  theological  college.  The  nose  of  a  leading 
statesman   was   not   long  ago  described  by   Mr. 


George   Meredith  as  "adventurous";  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  feature  which  it  is  thus  implied  has 
been  an  element  in  its  owner's  success  had  at  the 
outset    of    his    political    career    been    "put    out    of 
joint"  in  a  literal,  as  it  has  lately  been  in  a  figura- 
tive, sense.     How  could  what  President  Kruger 
would  have  called  the  "moral  damages"  have  been 
assessed?      Every    one    knows    that    Thackeray's 
nose  was  broken  in  early  life,  but  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful    whether   in   an   aesthetic   sense  he   was 
much  injured  by  the  accident.     We  have  tradition 
and  the  positive  testimony  of  Sir  W'emyss  Reid  in 
favor    of    the    legend    that    Thackeray's    boyish 
beauty  was  spoilt  by  the  fist  of  his  school-fellow 
Yenables,    who    in    after    years    was    ungenerous 
enough  to  throw  the  blame  for  the  permanence 
of  the  deformity  on  the  "fool  of  a  doctor."     On 
the  other  band,  Mr.  1  lolman  I  hint  in  his  recently- 
published   book,    Pre-Raphaelitism   and   the   Pre- 
Raphaelite   Brotherhood,  tells  the  following  illu- 
minating story:     "Once  when  I  bad  been  dining 
with  him    [Thackeray],  seeing  a  marble  bust  of 
him  as  a  boy,  I  remembered  the  reported  remark 
of   the  housekeeper   at   Charterhouse    i  after  his 
pugilistic   encounter   with    Yenables),   'You  have 
destroyed  the  good  looks  of  the  handsomest  boy 
in  the  school,'  she  said  to  his  antagonist  on  seeing 
the  bruise  which  Thackeray's  face  had  received. 
The  bust   was  well  modeled  and  carved,  and  ad- 
mirable for  its  open  expression.     It  registered  the 
form  of  the  nose,  the  sinking  of  the  bridge  which 
distinguished  his  handsome,  dignified  face.     When 
I  had  silently  decided  this,  Thackeray  noticed  me 
and  exclaimed,  '1  know   what  you  are  wondering 
at  ;  you  want  to  know  whether  the  bust  was  done 
before  or  after!     Well,  it  was  done  before.'    This 
being   so.  one  could   sec  that   his  antagonist  was 
properly  exonerated  from  the  heavy  charge  made 
against  him  at  the  time." 

I  his  interesting  narrative  shows  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is  to  gel  at  the  historical  truth  of  the  most 
trivia!  matter;  but  it  gives  no  help  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  we  set  out  to  discuss.  In 
a  case  tried  in  England  on  January  lytb  a  lady 
was  awarded  $2,500  a-  damages  for  a  broken 
nose.  Mr.  justice  Bigham  laid  down  what,  we 
suppose,  must  be  taken  as  the  principle  of  valua- 
tion as  applied  to  the  nose.  "If  my  nose,"  he  said, 
"was  injured,  1  do  not  suppose  the  jury  would 
award  me  anything;  but  a  lady  stands  in  a  dif- 
ferent category."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
County  Court,  an  electrical  engineer  was  lately 
awarded  $75  damages  for  a  broken  nose.  Two 
cases  tried  in  France  illustrate  the  principle.     In 
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one  the  court  fixed  at  $160  the  damages  to  he  paid 
to  a  man  whose  nose  had  been  broken  in  a  fight. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  which  was  recently 
before  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  the  Court 
awarded  $600  to  a  young  lady  of  20  the  regularity 
of  whose  nose  was  somewhat  impaired  as  the 
result  of  a  collision  between  an  omnibus  and  a 
tramway  car.  Even  granting  that  disfigurement 
is  of  greater  importance  to  a  woman  than  to  a 
man,  the  difference  between  $100  for  a  fracture  of 
the  nasal  bones,  and  $600  for  slight  derangement 
of  its  regularity  of  line  is  remarkable.  As  the  girl 
was  an  artist's"  model,  however,  an  injury  which 
would  be  an  unconsidered  trifle  to  a  man,  was 
probably  a  serious  matter  as  it  may  have  pre- 
vented her  from  earning  her  livelihood. 
*■      • 

Doctor's  Lot  in. 

Some  time  ago,  says  the  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  a 
medical  witness  if  he  really  suggested  that 
doctor's  Latin  was  classical.  \\ 'hereunto  the  wit- 
ness cautiously  replied,  "Some  of  it."  At  its  best 
it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  doctors'  Latin 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  professor, 
"doggy  and  mediaeval" ;  for  our  own  part  we 
would  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  more  "doggy" 
than  mediaeval.  At  its  worst  it  is  a  monstrum 
horrendum  with  which  no  respectable  dog  would 
own  kinship.  For  this  there  can  lie  no  excuse,  for 
no  one  nowadays  is  obliged  to  use  Latin,  except  in 
the  abbreviated  form  which  a  merciful  convention 
allows.  When  a  man  writes  of  coaguke,  or 
scybalse  or  meati ;  when  he  describes  something 
as  urbs  in  ruri  or  declares  that  lapsit  quaestio,  we 
feel  more  anger  than  sorrow,  because  Priscian  is 
scratched  with  such  needless  cruelty.  We  com- 
mend the  case  to  the  sympathetic  attention  of 
antivisectionists.  The  instances  we  have  quoted 
have  been  culled  from  the  pages  of  some  highly- 
valued  contemporaries,  but  our  own  withers  are 
not  unurung.  Candor  obliges  us  to  confess  that 
in  moments  of  inadvertence  we  have  suffered  dis- 
tinguished authors  to  perpetrate  such  outrages  as 
coxum  varum  and  morbus  dormitiva.  For  these 
lapses  we  should  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet. 

We  would  not  have  it  thought,  however,  that 
such  blunders  are  a  monopoly  of  the  journals  of 
this  country.  ( )ur  American  cousins  "whip 
creation"  in  this  as  in  all  else.  Only  the  other 
day  a  guileless  correspondent  wrote  to  our  tran- 
satlantic homologue  to  ask  why  the  phrase  in  vitro 
was  used  by  many  writers  whose  meaning  would 


he  equally  well  expressed  by  the  English  words 

"during  life"!  In  another  American  contem- 
porary an  author  grievously  libeled  the  dead  by 
attributing  to  a  medieval  writer  the  sentence 
Propter  uteri  est  mulier  id  quod  est.  The  able 
editor  of  a  third  seemed  to  cherish  the  fond  de- 
lusion that  he  was  quoting  Horace  when  he  asked 
Ridentum  dicere  vera  quid  vet  at  ? 

It  might  perhaps  he  thought  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  with  characteristic  independence  con- 
sidered itself,  like  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  as 
supra  grammaticam.  But  your  Teuton  is  noth- 
ing if  not  obedient  to  authority.  Moreover,  our 
Germanic  brethren  are  rather  by  way  of  pluming 
themselves  on  their  superior  education.  Yet  even 
they  occasionally  kick  over  the  traces  of  Latin 
grammar.  In  so  carefully-edited  a  periodical  as 
the  Centralblatt  fur  Gynakologie  we  have  found 
the  remarkable  form  ossis  (uteri),  presumably 
intended  for  the  genitive  of  os.  (  )s,  in  the  sense 
of  mouth,  seems  to  he  a  special  stone  of  stumbling 
to  medical  writers,  fur  per  orem  is  so  frequent 
that  it  has  almost  conquered  recognition  for  itself 
— at  least  in  medical  literature — by  violence. 

In  a  Vienna  medical  journal  not  long  ago  a 
case  of  what  was  called  ruptura  fundus  uteri  was 
reported.  The  Latin  nations,  in  whom  it  might 
be  expected  that  heredit)  of  speech  would  operate 
as  a  preventive  of  such  solecisms,  treat  their  an- 
cestral tongue  just  as  ill.  In  the  Revue  de 
Chirurgie  last  year  an  eminent  surgeon  was  al- 
lowed to  record  a  case  of  scapulum  alatum,  and  in 
the  current  number  of  the  venerable  Archives 
Generates  de  Medecine  a  learned  doctor  tells  us 
that  sine  Bacchus  friget  Venus.  Worse  than  all. 
perhaps,  is  the  phrase  corpus  sanus,  which  we 
once  came  across  in  a  Portuguese  contemporary, 
the  Coimbra  Medica.  <  )n  this  atrocity  the  cur- 
tain may  be  rung  down.  By  way  of  epilogue  we 
need  only  say  that  if  some  doctors'  Latin  is  clas- 
sical, more  of  it  is  decidedly  barbarous.  But  at 
its  worst  it  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  French 
journalists  who  with  a  light  heart  write  Reddate 
Caesaro  quod  est  Cresari,  and  nil  novo  sub  soli. 
♦      ♦ 

Neither  Hatch-key  nor  Collar  Button  this 
Time. 

Tinley  L.  Coombs  has  been  placed  by  the  courts 
in  the  dilemma  of  not  being  able  to  claim  his  prop- 
erty awarded  by  the  judge  except  at  the  risk  of 
killing  a  woman.  In  this  instance  the  pound  of 
flesh  is  a  $300  diamond  in  the  appendix  of  Mae 
Thomas,  who  swallowed  the  diamond  one  day  in 
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the  retail  store  of'T.  L.  Coombs  &  Co.,  jewelers, 
of  Omaha.  Fearing  appendicitis,  the  Thomas 
woman  confessed  tin's  to  the  police,  who  con- 
firmed the  story  by  taking  an  x-ray  photograph. 

"The  diamond  is  yours,"  said  the  police  judge 
to  the  jeweler  yesterday.  "Take  it,  but  if  you  re- 
sort to  a  surgical  operation  against  the  prisoner's 
will  and  she  dies  you  can  be  held  for  murder." 

I  he  surgeons  say  the  diamond  cannot  he  re- 
Covered  without  an  operation,  as  the  x-ray  showed 
it  to  he  lodged  in  the  intestine.  About  the  only 
chance  Coombs  has  of  recovering  his  $300  dia- 
mond is  that  the  Thomas  woman  will  develop  an 
attack  of  appendicitis.      Symptoms   have  alreadv 

been  noted. 

♦  * 

A   Tale  of  Three. 

Physician  No.  1  has  case  of  obstetrics. 

During  the  progress  or  its  lack  he  discovers 
complications;  hence,  he  calls  in  Obstetrical  Ex- 
pert 

Physician  No.  2,  who  after  delivering,  finds 
further  complications,  and  of  such  serious  nature 
as  to  require  a  surgeon;  hence 

Physician  No.  3  is  summoned,  who  finds  col- 
lapse imminent.  Prepares  normal  saline  solution. 
Injects  same  into  each  breast. 

Patient  convulses  and  — dies! 

Then  one  of  the  Three,  in  the  presence  of  the 
family,  unguardedly  questions  cleanliness  of  hy- 
podermic needles. 

And  now  there  looms  up  a  nasty  mal-practice 
suit. 

♦  • 

Missed  Labor. 

I  he  very  possibility  of  this  condition  has  been 
contested,  and  the  explanation  of  several  speci- 
mens believed  to  illustrate  it  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Moth  in  (  Mdham's  and  Robert  Barnes's 
cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fetal  remains 
entered  the  uterine  cavity  from  an  extra-uterine 
sac  which  had  formed  a  communication  with  it,  a 
condition  verified  in  a  fatal  case  related  by  Dr. 
1  ialabin. 

Quite  recently  an  example  of  missed  labor  has 
been  related  by  Dr.  Choojka  of  Prague  (Zentralbl. 
t.  Gynak)  ;  it  was  associated  with  placenta  previa 
centralis.  The  patient  was  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  had  not  married  until  thirty-one,  vet  had 
hern  five  times  pregnant  since  marriage.  At  her 
first  labor,  which  was  very  lingering,  she  was 
delivered  of  dead  twins,  later  on  retrotlexion 
developed.     Her    fifth    pregnancy    ended    in    the 


birth  of  a  very  big  stillborn  child.  The  patient 
once  more  became  pregnant,  and  expected  term 
by  the  beginning  of  last  July.  <  )n  July  27th  ac- 
tive fetal  movements  were  felt,  followed  h\  strong 
labor  pains,  which  soon  subsided.  There  was  no 
hemorrhage,  nor  escape  of  waters.  Two  months 
later,  ten  days  after  the  patient  bad  come  under 
Dr.  Choojka's  care,  strong  labor  pains  set  in,  and 
mucus  stained  brown  with  old  blood  came  away. 
The  pains  subsided  for  a  few  days,  ceased  one 
day,  and  on  the  next,  September  28th,  returned 
with  remarkable  violence.  A  very  big  head 
presented,  extraction  was  effected  safely  by 
drawing  down  the  shoulders.  The  bulky  fetus 
was  decomposed,  and  weighed  eleven  pounds. 
Some  fetid  liquor  amnii,  mixed  with  grumous 
material  came  away  ;  it  was  believed  that  no 
"waters"  had  been  discharged  during  or  between 
any  of  the  spurious  labor  pains  from  July  on- 
wards. There  was  already  part  of  the  placenta 
in  the  vagina,  and  the  further  course  of  the  labor 
showed  that  the  obstetrician's  band  must  have 
passed  through  it  to  reach  the  fetal  head.  The 
strong  pains  recurred  after  the  extraction  of  the 
child,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  placenta  had  been  retained  in  the  ill-evolved 
cervical  canal.  It  was  of  abnormal  size,  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  uterine  cavity.  This  giant 
placenta  was  atrophic,  thin,  very  friable,  and 
rough  as  though  stewed  with  sand;  there  was. 
however,  no  pathological  condition  in  the  placenta 
or  cord  that,  in  Dr.  Choojka's  opinion,  would 
account  for  the  death  of  the  fetus.  The  mother 
recovered. 

Dr.  Choojka  insists  that  his  case  is  an  authentic 
instance  of  missed  labor.  He  relies  on  the  history 
of  the  patient,  who  was  "verv  intelligent."  We 
must  note  that  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  patient 
definitely  gave  the  date  of  the  last  menstrual, 
period,  and  that  it  is  clearly  stated,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  she  had  been  subject  to  amenorrhea 
for  a  year  after  the  fifth  labor,  and  for  seventeen 
months  after  a  previous  pregnancy  ending  in  ab- 
ortion. During  this  sixth  abnormal  pregnancy 
the  patient  had  kept  herself  on  very  low  diet  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  fetus  as  big  as  that 
which  was  borne  in  the  fifth  pregnancy.  Dr. 
Choojka  considers  that  the  over-development  of 
the  placenta  was  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  end 
to  the  pregnancy.  The  lower  uterine  segment 
could  not  develop,  hence  uterine  contractions  dur- 
ing pregnancy  were  absent  or  too  slight  to  be 
remembered,  and  it  followed  that  there  were  none 
of  the  hemorrhages  usual  in  cases  of  placenta 
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previa.  There  being  no  contractions,  the  cervical 
canal  could  not  dilate;  the  portion  of  the  placenta 
attached  to  the  os  was  not  detached  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  big  head  of  the  bulky  fetus  pressed  the 
placenta  against  the  uterine  walls;  this  pressure 
prevented  bleeding,  hut  was  insufficient  to  dilate 
the  ill-evolved  uterine  wall  near  the  os.  hence  the 
cessation  and  long  postponement  of  labor.  The 
pressure  on  the  placenta  proved  fatal  to  the  fetus. 
No  doubt,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  interpretation 
of  this  interesting  case  will  he  disputed  by  obstet- 
ricians; therefore  it  is  to  be  wished  that  all  who 
mention  it  in  any  text-book,  monograph,  or  dis- 
cussion as  an  instance  of  missed  labor  will  care- 
fully stud)  the  original  report,  which  is  brief  and 
clear,  if  not  conclusive. 

♦      * 

Rockefeller  III. 

William  R.  Hearst's  sleuths  have  "discovered" 
that  the  theories  of  Dr.  Samuel  Leopold  Schenk 
are  responsible  for  the  advent  of  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller III.  It  was  the  wish  to  gratify  the  hopes 
of  her  husband  and  father-in-law  for  a  male  heir 
that  induced  Mrs.  Rockefeller  to  put  herself  un- 
der the  treatment  of  Dr.  Schenk's  two  sons,  who 
are  practicing  physicians  in  Vienna,  and  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  proving  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  of  their  father.  The  Schenk  theory  is 
based  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
corpuscles  [sic  |  in  the  male  is  greater  than  in  a 
female,  and  the  entire  treatment  is  directed  to 
bringing  about  this  change  in  blood  conditions  in 
the  infant.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  nitro- 
genous fond  in  large  quantities  is  absolutelv  es- 
sential and  all  sweets  and  starchy  substances  must 
be  strictly  avoided. 

The  following  daily  fare  was  ordered  for  Mrs. 
Rockefeller,   so  the   Hearst   key-hole  artists  say: 

First  Breakfast — Cup  of  milk,  with  no  sugar, 
and  biscuits. 

Second  Break  fast — Lean  ham,  underdone,  and 
a  roll. 

Dinner — A  little  sou]),  a  quantity  of  roasted 
meat,  no  potatoes,  peas,  beans  or  lentils,  no  pud- 
ding or  fruit,  and  some  salted  cheese. 

Supper — Fresh  roasted  meat  ,  cheese,  a  little 
bread  and  an  apple.  In  addition  three  glasses  of 
water  daily  with  a  little  white  wine. 

George!  but  these  Schenk  boys  are  lucky. 

—The  Medical  Counselor. 

But  is  this  all?  When  the  Schenck  method 
was  novel,  as  it  appeared  in  his  book,  the  theory 
upon  which  the  author  worked  was  the  elimina- 


tion of  every  trace  of  sugar  from  the  woman's 
urine  for  several  months  before  coitus  was  per- 
mitted. The  matter  is  no  longer  fresh  in  our 
memory,  hut  as  we  remember  it,  these  "bovs" 
failed  to  survive  the  first  year  of  life,  and  so  the 
practice  fell  into  desuetude. 
♦      ♦ 

Spring  Fever. 

BY     ELINOR     VAN     HOUTEN. 

When  Spring  comes  hurrying  o'er  the  hills. 
\nd  music  ripples  in  the  rills 
And  soft  the  winds  begin  to  blow, 
I  want  to  pack  my  grip  and  go — 
(  n  1  where  ?  (  ).  anywhere  ! 
Just  go. 

I  grab  my  grip  and  hustle  down 
To  that  yon  little  railroad  town. 
And  when  the  engine  whistles  blow 
I  buy  my  ticket  and  I  go — 
( io  where  ?  (  ),  anywhere  ! 
Just  gi  i. 

There's  mountain  top  and  shaded  dell. 
There's  prairie,  lake  and  seaside  —  well 
It  makes  no  difference  which,  just  so 
You  up  and  pack  vour  grip  and  go — 
( li  1  where  ?  <  >,  am  w  here  ! 
Just  go. 
—From  Four   Track  Yews  for  April. 


1Boo\\  IReviewe. 


Manual  and  Clinical  Repertory  ok  a  Complete  List 
of  Tissue  Remedies.  (Biochemistry  and  Cellular 
Therapy).  By  Dr.  Med.  Eric  Graf,  von  df.r  (jolt/.. 
244  pages.  Cloth  $1  25.  Postage,  6  cents.  Philadelphia: 
Boericke  &  Tafel.      1905. 

Not  at  all  relevant  to  the  subject  is  our  state- 
ment now  made  that  this  author  bears  a  power- 
fully strom;  aristocratic  name.  However  did 
he  take  to  medicine?  And  the  use  throughout 
his  little  book  of  peculiar  words  like  "practicum," 
"semiotik"  and  a  number  of  others  bespeaks  him 
a  highly  educated  German  for  whom  our  other- 
wise copious  and  generous  English  language  docs 
not  furnish  sufficient  English  words  for  his  pur- 
pose. But  all  this  has  naught  to  do  with  the 
book.  This  is  a  condensed  practical  review  oi  the 
Schussler  Bio-chemic  system,  and  reminds  one 
very  much  of  Boericke  and  Dewey's  famous 
work.  Instead  of  going  into  each  remedy  ex- 
haustively as  B.  and  D.  did.  Dr.  Goltz  condenses 
the  remedies,  but  amplifies  the  practical  part, 
adding  the  pathological  conditions  in  brief  and 
numerical  order,  hi  his  semiotic  he  uses  the 
alphabetic  order  of  diseases  and  then  adds  the 
remedies    in  their  order  of  importance.     The  de- 
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partment  in  "Facial  Diagnosis"  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  this  hook.  'The  "Cellular  Therapy"  division 
gives  a  number  of  remedies  other  than  the  bio- 
chemicals.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  charming, 
contains  many  new  ideas,  and  will  please  the 
homeopathic  student  and  practitioner. 

The  Operating  Room  and  thf  Patient.  By  Russkii.  S. 
Fowler,  M.  D.,  Suigeon  to  I  lie  German  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Octavo  ol  172  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  YV.  R.  Saunders  Company,  11,1.6. 
Cloth,  $2  00  net. 

Written  by  a  surgeon  of  rich  clinical  experience 
for  the  use  of  surgeons,  nurses  assisting  at  an 
operation,  and  hospital  internes,  it  clearly  des- 
cribes the  preparation  of  material  of  all  kinds, 
indicates  the  instruments  required  for  the  various 
operations,  details  the  preparation  and  care  of  the 
patient  before  and  after  operation,  and  the 
methods  of  anesthetization,  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  patient  for  different 
operations,  and  contains  all  other  information  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
highest  efficiency:  it  is  a  most  valuable  work  for 
practical  use,  and  the  operating  surgeon  will  find 
it  of  additional  value,  as  it  furnishes  him  a  guide 
to  which  he  may  readily  add  his  own  variations 
of  technic. 


gratifying,  in  this  present  age  of  therapeutic 
nihilism,  to  note  the  confidence  of  this  school  in 
its  therapeutics.  We  believe  the  book  to  be  a 
fine  one  from  every  view  point :  we  like  to  browse 
in  its  pages,  and  pick  out  salient  points:  and  we 
conclude  by  saying,  what  we  have  said  before :  if 
we  were  not  a  homeopath  we  would  be  an  eclectic. 

Nursing  in  the  Aci;te  Infectious  Fevers.  By  George 
P.  PAUL,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Visiting  Physician  and  Adjunct 
Radiographer  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  New  York, 
lamo.  of  200  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don :  YV.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1906.  Cloth.  Price 
$1  00  net. 

Dr.  Paul  has  written  his  book  on  Fever  Nurs- 
ing especially  for  the  nurse  in  which  the  care  and 
management  of  each  fever  has  been  accorded 
special  attention,  as  these  subjects  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  nurse.  The  author  first  treats 
of  fevers  in  general ;  then  of  each  fever  individ- 
ually ;  and,  finally,  with  practical  procedures  and 
information  necessary  to  the  proper  management 
of  the  various  diseases  discussed,  such  as  anti- 
toxins, bacteria,  urine  examination,  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  cnemata,  topical  applications,  an- 
tiseptics, weights  and  measures,  etc.  Dr.  Paul 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service,  not  only  to  the 
nursing  hut  also  to  the  medical  profession,  as 
much  of  the  information  given  is  not  without  the 
frequent  needs  of  the  general  practitioner. 


The  Physical  Examination  of  Infants  and  Young 
Children.  By  Theuon  Wendell  Kilmer,  M.  D., 
Adjunct  Attending  Pediatrist  to  the  Sydenham  Hospital  ; 
Instructor  in  Pediatrics  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Medical  School  and  Hospital,  New  York  ;  Attending 
Physician  to  the  Summer  Home  of  St.  Giles,  Garden  City, 
New  York.  Illustrated  with  511  Half-tone  Engravings. 
121110.,  S6  Pages  Bound  in  Extra  Cloth.  Price,  75 
Cents,  net.  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Publishers,  1914-16 
Cheny  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

An  excellent  little  book,  and  exactly  what  its 
title  states  it  to  he.  The  text  is  notably  clear  and 
lite  of  technicalities.  The  illustrations  are  like- 
wise lucid  and  help  to  carry  along  the  story. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Roi.la  L. 
THOMAS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
O  ;  Ex-President  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associ- 
ation ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Seton  Hospital.  Illus- 
trated with  2  lithographs  in  colors,  6  color  prints  and  57 
figures  in  black  8vo.,  1033  pages.  Price:  cloth.  $6.00; 
sheep,  §7.00.  The  Scudder  Brothers  Company,  Publishers, 
No.   1009  Plum  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  should  be  read 
bv  every  homeopath  in  order  to  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  belief  thai  eclecticism  is  homeopathy.  The 
author  distinctly  draws  the  line  between  the  two 
systems.  So  many  modern  homeopaths  (  ?)  use 
practically  nothing  but  eclecticism,  and  yet  believe 
thev  are  homeopaths.  We  found  much  to  com 
mend  in  this  Introduction,  and  really,  nothing  to 
condemn.  As  for  the  book  itself,  it  is  a  tine  one. 
It  gives  nothing  1UU  i,,,u  could  it — in  the  mat 
ter  of  etiology  and  pathology:  these  are  the 
property  of  all  systems  of  medicine;  but  in  the 
handling  of  the  disease-conditions  described,  it  is 


Correspoi^encc. 


The  Union  League  Club. 

Chicago,  June  14,  1906. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Kraft  : 

Let  me  put  yon  right  regarding  the  talk  about 
The  Clinique.  If  any  one  is  contemplating  its 
being  made  the  organ  of  the  American  Institute, 
I  certainly  have  not  been  let  into  the  secret.  I 
never  heard  of  it  or  thought  of  it  before.  No 
one  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about  it.  and  I  never 
had  it  in  mind.  Let  me  say,  furthermore,  that  I 
do  not  want  it  to  become  the  organ  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  I  shall  work  against  it  so  long  as  I  am 
Editor.  We  are  distinctly  a  Western  journal, 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  of  our  neighboring  states 
are  making  ns  their  official  organ  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  trying  to  mix  up  with  the  Institute. 
1  do  not  believe  any  of  our  hackers  or  supporters 
ever  did  or  ever  would  entertain  such  a  project. 
Can  I  make  this  denial  any  plainer?  Your  in- 
formant, 1  believe,  is  misinformed.  This  may 
be  some  more  news  from  the  "underground" 
wire. 

Y<  lurs  very  truly. 

H.  V.  Halbert. 
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— Dr.  H.  p.  Biggar  is  at  this  time  sailing  the 
ocean  bine  in  a  ship  that  is  a  beauty,  with  Mr. 
John  1).  Rockefeller  and  family.  (  )ur  local  papers 
have  had  many  pleasant  references  to  our  dis- 
tinguished professional  brother,  more,  indeed,  at 
times,  than  to  his  distinguished  patient  and  pa- 
tron. The  purport  of  the  transatlantic  trip  is  to 
visit  Mr.  Rockefeller's  daughter,  Mrs.  Strong, 
who  has  been  ill  for  some  time  past.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  party  will  return  in  the  closing 
days  of  July.  Meantime  the  work  of  the  Biggar 
office  is  and  will  be  done  by  Dr.  II.  K.  Biggar,  Jr., 
■ — Dr.  "Hamilton,"  as  he  is  best  known  among  his 
intimates, — and  who  is  in  every  way  competent  to 
carry  on  the  work  established  by  his  famous  par- 
ent. 

— A  meeting  of  the  recently  organized  'Los  An- 
geles County  Homeopathic  Medical  Society'  was 
held  in  the  City  of  Los  Ang-eles,  Monday  evening. 
June  nth. 

This  society  was  organized  three  months  ago 
with  a  membership  of  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  mission. 
The  officers  for  the  first  year  are  :  W.  ].  Hawkes, 
M.  D.,  President;  P.  D.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  of  Long 
Beach,  Vice  President;  and  R.  A.  Campbell,  M. 
D.,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  on 
the  second  Monday  of  each  Month. 

— Dr.  E.  C.  Buell  for  a  vacation  has  "taken  to 
the  woods"  of  Washington,  instead  of  taking  a 
trip  to  Japan  as  he  had  planned  ;  because  of  being 
caught  in  the  San  Erancisco  horror  and  losing  his 
trunk  and  his  tine  clothes — and  his  nerve. — \\  .  |. 
Hawkes. 

— The  Toledo  Medical  Club  held  one  of  its 
famous  meetings  on  the  evening  of  April  25, 
last  with  Drs.  Newman  T.  B.  Nobles  and  P.  B. 
Roper  of  Cleveland  the  out-of-town  guests  of  the 
evening.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Nobles  was  entitled 
"The  Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the 
Abdomen.'  and  that  of  Dr.  Roper  was  "Fibroids." 
Dr.  Strong,  president  of  the  club,  presided.  Drs. 
Maxwell,  McVay,  Humphrey  and  others  dis- 
cussed the  paper  of  Dr.  Nobles,  and  others  took 
up  Dr.  Roper's  contribution.  The  literary  and 
scientific  division  having  been  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, a  banquet  was  spread  with  covers  for 
twenty.  Here  Dr.  Strong  was  toast  master,  call- 
ing upon  the  guests  and  club  members  to  render 
unto  homeopathy  the  things  that  belong  to  hi  >meo- 
pathy,  which  was  successfully  and  happily  done. 
The  hour  was  late  when  the  banquet  adjourned, 
and  all  agreed  that  these  occasional  meetings  of 
the  Toledo  Medical  Club,  with  its  limited  mem- 
bership, and  its  "picked"  guests,  were  destined  to 
become  famous. 

—Dr.  Egbert  Guernsey  Rankin's  paper  on 
"The  City's  Tuberculosis  Problem"  as  delivered 
before  The  Woman's  Municipal  League,  Febru- 
ary   8,    1906,    lies    before    us    reprinted    in    The 


Woman's  Municipal  League  Bulletin  for  March. 
It  is  an  unusually  line  paper,  scholarly,  scientific 
and  exhaustive  ;  it  goes  back  into  the  hoary  past  to 
hud  its  infectious  origin — tracing  it  to  Aristotle: 
from  this  period  on  to  the  present  the  story  is 
interestingly  told.  Dr.  Rankin  lakes  up  the  New 
York  end  of  it,  discusses  the  dangers  to  the 
populace,  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  foi  it, 
and  closes  with  recommendations  which  should 
be  heeded. 

—Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer,  Marion,  <  >..  announces 
the  association  with  himself  of  his  son  Carl  \\  . 
Sawyer  Al.  1).,  who  will  give  special  attention 
to  Bacteriological,  Pathological,  and  Analytical 
Examinations.  The  offices  are  at  265  South 
Alain  St.  We  welcome  Dr.  Carl  to  the  profes- 
sional ranks  and  wish  him  a  successful  profes- 
sional career. 

— Has  anyone  noted  the  wonderful  resem- 
blance there  is  facially  between  the  new  President 
of  the  French  Republic  and  our  own  Dr.  J.  ?3. 
Gregg  Custis.  of  Washington?  No?  Well,  when 
you  have  a  chance  next  time  compare  the  por- 
traits of  the  two  and  see  for  yourself. 

— ddie  Meissen,  of  California,  with  Dr.  Eleanor 
F.  Martin,  (  )akland,  at  the  head,  appeals  to  the 
women  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  wives 
of  the  profession,  wherever  scattered,  for  contri- 
butions to  the  aid  and  need  of  the  families  of  the 
California  homeopathic  doctors.  Take  heed,  sis- 
ters, and  govern  yourselves  accordingly.  Dr. 
.Martin's  address  is  Delger  Building,  Broadway 
and  Fourteenth,  (  )akland,  Calif. 

—  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Quay,  of  East  Cleveland,  nose 
and  throat  specialist,  has  been  elected  Dean  of  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College  vice  Dr. 
Gains  |.  [ones,  of  the  same  city,  resigned.  Dr. 
Jones  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Foard  of 
Trustees,  a  less  onerous  but  equally  responsible 
position.  Dr.  A.  Kimmel  now  takes  the  com- 
bined office  of  Treasurer  and  Registrar,  tor  both 
which  places  he  is  peculiarly  and  eminently  fitted. 
Dr.  W.  T.  .Miller  resigning  from  the  latter  office. 
Dr.  If.  D.  Bishop  advances  to  the  portfolio  ot 
(  >bstetrics,  where  we  may  expect  some  advanced 
ideas  to  be  promulgated  and  established,  Dr. 
Bishi  ip  being  an  1  imnivi  in  ms  reader  1  if  the  mi  1st  re 
cent  surgical  and  medical  advances.  Dr.  Baxter, 
we  are  informed,  not  officially,  however,  returns 
to  his  first  love,  the  materia  medica  chair,  which 
he  held  for  so  main  years  that,  (if  it  were  not  a 
reflection  upon  his  own  age  we  would  say  that) 
the  memon  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
Dr.  Jewitt,  formerly  the  (  obstetrician,  takes  up  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  probably  in  conjunction 
with  Baxter  and  Somers  and  Waltz.  As  we  said 
last  year,  Dr.  Jewitt  is  a  fine  materia  medica 
teacher.  (  )ther  changes  in  the  faculty  are  in  the 
making  and  will  be  published  in  due  time.  A 
very  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  this 
notable  college  out  of  the  rut  into  which  it,  with 
many  of  the  other  commercially  conducted  col- 
leges, has  fallen  in  the  immediate  past. 
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— Collier's  Weekly  called  on  us  on  Memorial 
Day,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  lively  and  wide- 
awake representatives,  who  assured  us  that  now 
that  the  patent  medicines  are  pretty  much  dis- 
posed of,  the  paper  would  turn  its  attention  to  an 
exposure  of  the  quacks,  lie  mentioned  several 
people  in  our  city  who  have  been  sailing  pretty 
high  as  and  for  legitimates,  and  others,  too,  who 
are  great  advertisers,  who  are  nol  plying  their 
nefarious  occupation  under  their  own  proper 
names.  (  )ne  such  character,  who  rides  hack  and 
forth  to  his  office  in  a  three-thousand-dollar  auto, 
has  six  names,  and  practices  in  various  cities  un- 
der one  or  the  other  of  these  six.  lie  has  diplo- 
mas from  a  round  dozen  first-class  colleges. 
(  What  has  our  State  Board  of  Registration  and 
Examination  been  doing  to  he  caught  by  so  no- 
torious a  fraud?)  Collier's  promises  to  make  live- 
ly reading  for  doctors  for  the  next  ensuing"  few 
months. 

-The  reading  of  a  number  of  accidents  and 
fatalities  among  the  members  of  our  profession 
suggests  tin-  thought  of  insurance.  How  many 
of  our  craft  are  carrying  insurance  against  acci- 
dents? And  where  is  there  a  profession  or  trade 
more  subject  to  sudden  accidents  and  fatalities 
than  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon?  The  Physi- 
cians' Casualty  Association,  of  (  hnaha,  is  one  of 
the  staunch  organizations  of  our  country,  manned 
by  members  of  the  profession,  where  there  is  no 
red  tape,  no  graft,  no  salaries  (except  and  alone 
that  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  one  officer), 
whenj  the  whole  purpose  is  a  company  for  the 
protection  of  our  profession  from  accidents.  Per- 
sonally we  have  had  to  draw  upon  this  company 
tor  our  accidents  and  have  in  each  instance  found 
them  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  make  good 
our  contract  with  them.  We  do  not  know  of  an 
instance  where  red  tape  was  allowed  to  intrude 
and  deprive  the  worthy  applicant  of  his  proper 
payment.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  others  of  our 
profession  to  investigate  this  Casualty  Company, 
and  as  its  rates  are  moderate,  its  officers  staunch, 
professional  business  men,  and  the  age  of  the 
(  ompany  sufficient  to  warant  its  continuance,  we 
would  recommend  a  prompt  application  for  mem- 
bership. Address  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
E.  I-'..  Elliott,  (  )maha,  Neb. 

-The  Law  of  Mental  Medicine,  by  T.  J.  Hud- 
son, published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, handles  this  topic  in  an  easy  and  get-at-able 
fashion,  that  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Leav- 
itt's  book  on  pretty  much  the  same  subject.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  matter  of  Mental  Medicine 
is  one  to  be  closely  examined  and  if  possible  ap- 
propriated by  the  progressive  physician  of  to-day. 
Even  if  the  full  tenets  set  forth  by  the  enthusias- 
tic author  cannot  be  accepted  in  toto,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  every  page  teems  with 
some  hit  of  information  which  makes  it  worth  the 
while  to  read  and  study  the  work  thoroughly. 
We  have  latterly  been  delving  in  this  subject  and 
have   received  much  benefit   from    Hudson's  Law 


of  Mental  Medicine.  It  is  a  good  book  and  worth 
its  published  price  several  times  over. 

— The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 
lor  June  devotes  a  proper  part  of  its  space  to  the 
San  Francisco  horror.  Three  or  more  excellent 
papers  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  concise  but  in- 
teresting fashion  ;  they  review  the  immediate  past 
and  then  turn  to  prophecy  for  the  future.  There 
must  have  been  some  bad  politics  in  this  city 
when  the  water  supply  depended  upon  one  private 
corporation,  whose  means  were  of  the  most  primi- 
tive for  conveying  the  water  to  the  city.  There 
is  no  special  virtue  in  being  wise  after  the  fact; 
still  it  is  irresistible  to  comment  on  the  lack  of  wis- 
dom in  so  important  a  matter  as  a  city's  water 
supply.  The  quake  could  have  been  withstood 
and  its  ravages  mended,  but  when  fire  seized  upon 
the  city  with  water  illimitable  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  a  bay  full  of  it  on  the  east,  and 
yet  not  a  drop  available  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the  fire,  it  does  seem  as  if  there  had  been  gross, 
nay,  criminal  carelessness  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  water  supply.  Cur  best  lessons  come  to  us 
through  the  grave  of  some  loved  one,  or  of  some 
cherished  object.  And  San  Francisco,  as  all  of 
its  inhabitants  say,  will  profit  by  their  catastrophe, 
as  will  all  the  rest  and  remainder  of  the  world,  in 
the  matter  at  least  of  building  buildings  earth- 
quake- and  fire-proof. 

In  many  other  papers  this  very  excellent 
journal,  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views, is  up  on  all  important  matters,  up  to  the 
moment  of  going  to  the  printers.  Every  profes- 
sional man  should  have  this  magazine  on  his 
table. 

—In  looking  through  the  testimonials  in  an  Fd- 
dyite  journal,  giving  reported  cures,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case  cured  is  self-made  and  its  wonderfulness  is 
enhanced  by  what  somebody  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  said  must  be  the  trouble. 
A  "  miraculous  cure  "  was  that  of  a  carpenter 
who  fell  _'q  feet  from  a  scaffold  upon  his  back 
and  whose  only  treatment  was  that  of  "  science." 
In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  be  about  again,  al- 
though a  young  fellow  who  came  to  the  rescue 
bad  declared  "  you  have  a  broken  back,"  and 
the  old  (but  discharged)  family  physician  bad 
said  that  "  no  one  weighing  173  pounds  could 
fall  24  feet  without  having  some  bones  broken 
or  the  internal  organs  displaced."  We  all  know 
the  value  of  such  testimony,  and  many  of  us  have 
had  patients  who  suffered  from  remarkable  falls 
and  yet  were  able  to  get  up  and  about  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  with  no  treatment  but  rest. 
With  such  flimsy  testimony  do  the  brethren 
console  and  strengthen  each  other. 
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IT  amuses  a  few  of  us  of  the  "imrnunes"  to  no- 
■*■  tice  how  our  Teddy  got  the  "bulge"  mi  the 
Beef  Trust. 

IT'S  like  saying  there  are  several  ways  of  kill- 
*■  ing  a  cat  beside  choking  her  on  hot  butter. 
It  will  be  some  considerable  time,  however,  he- 
fore  we  will  have  the  courage  to  serve  potted-ham 
sandwiches  to  our  Sunday  school  class;  and  as 
for  "hot-dog,"  when  we  return  at  2  A.  M.  from 
an  obstetric  case,  or  a  belated  meeting  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Hot  Sand — we  are  afraid  that  form 
of  delicatessen  lias  been  ruined  for  us  and  ourn. 

5fc  sfc  % 

f  T  used  to  be  said  that  the  mechanism  of  an 
-*■  ordinary  Chicago  factory  was  so  perfect  that 
of  a  hog  which  once  entered  it  nothing  escaped 
but  its  squeal. 

A  XL)  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  more 
*■  *•  recent  "squeals"  were  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


Q  IMILARLY  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
^  try  it  seems  likely  that  nothing  escapes  "can- 
ning" but  the  original  smell  of  the  natural  pro- 
duct. 

sk      %       ^ 


H 


ERE  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  authori- 
tative investigation  and  supervision. 


*        *        H= 


CROM  recent  statistics  of  "second  attacks"  of 
A  smallpox  Dr.  Ludwig  Pfeiffer  concludes 
that:  (i)  The  disposition  to  such  varies  in  dif- 
ferent epidemics;    (2)    the  second  attack  occurs 


many  years  after  the  first — at  least  ten  to  twenty 
years;  (3)  the  fatality  in  second  attacks  varies 
from  3  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  A  severe 
first  attack  protects  better  than  a  lighter  one. 
Some  have  stated  that  second  attacks  are  always 
light,  but  in  the  Leipzig  Hospital  out  of  twenty- 
two  second  attacks  six  were  fatal   (  2J  per  cent.  1 

^K        ^        ^.' 

I  X  tin-  program  of  a  church  entertainment,  given 
in  a  certain  Denver  church,  recently,  the 
first  item  on  the  program  was  an  invocation  by 
an  osteopath.  If  it  has  come  to  the  pass  where 
a  religions  society  is  so  shy  on  advocates  that  it 
must  needs  employ  a  bone-setter  to  bombard  the 
thri  me  of  (  irace.  we  are  c<  impelled  to  amend  Ham- 
let and  say  "The  time   (as  well  as  the  church)   is 

Ottt   (if    joint."  L 

A  X  Eastern  attorney  who  claims  to  understand 
■*■  patent  laws  and  buys  and  sells  patents,  ad- 
vertises that  he  will  sell  copies  of  1000  patients 
for  5  cents  each. 

f^REAT  stress  is  rightly  laid  in  most  of  the 
^  many  systems  of  training  by  which  modern 
men  and  women  are  to  be  saved  from  physical  de- 
generacv  on  the  importance  of  a  proper  method 
of  breathing.  An  inquirer  who  was  interested 
in  the  principles  of  one  of  these  systems  which 
lie  saw  advertised  wrote  to  the  "professor"  for 
details.  In  reply  he  received  a  descriptive  pamph- 
let. Therein  he  found  among  the  rules  on  the 
very  first  page  the  following  direction:  "After 
the  morning  bath  take  a  deep  breath,  retain  it  as 
long  as  possible,  then  slowly  expire!''  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  he  determined  not  to  try 
that  particular  system. 
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Extracts  from   the   Discussions. 


Ectopic    Pregnancy — As    to    Tubercu- 
losis— Treatment    of    Typhoid    Fever. 


lass  cul-de-sac.  Bi-manu'al  examination  should 
always  be  made  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  this 
condition. 

AS  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Barnhill,  of  Findlay. — We  sometimes  have 
cases  come  to  us  who,  from  their  general  appear- 
ance, look  as  though  they  might  be  good  subjects 
for  tuberculosis ;  and  yet  the  lungs  seem  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  the  pulse  normal,  and  the  tem- 
perature below  normal.  Whether  such  a  case  as 
that  is  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion with  us,  as  it  must  also  be  with  any  observ- 
ing physician.  I  am  homeopath  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  homeopathic  treatment  will  do  tuber- 
culosis some  good.  For  instance,  arsenicum  in 
my  hands  does  more  for  that  class  of  patients 
than  any  other  remedy.  Calcarea  carb.  and 
mere.  viv.  30  are  remedies  that  have  done  won- 
ders for  me.  I  was  called  to  a  man  who  was 
treated  for  neglected  grippe.  He  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
along  in  the  second  stage.  He  was  put  on  nutri- 
tious diet,  got  plenty  of  milk,  gave  him  arsenicum 
and  kali  carb.  After  a  little  time  his  daughter 
came  to  report  that  her  father  was  getting  better. 
Three  days  ago  the  man  walked  to  my  office  and 
is  going  to  get  well. 

Dr.  (Jutland,  of  Bellefontaine. — I  want  to  say 

don't  think  that  he  should  expect  anything  else  to  the  members  of  this  convention  that  tuberculo- 

but  a  rupture  of  the  ovum,  if  it  was  allowed  to  sis  or  consumption  comes  very  close  home  to  me. 

continue  to  grow   in   the  abdomen.      I   think   the  I  lost  my  first  wife  and  first  child  by  consumption, 

fact  that  he  had  curetted  the  case  was   just  the  and   all   of   my   first   wife's   people.     There   were 

proper  thing  to  do.      1  think  it  is  the  curettement  eight  in  the  family,  they  all  died  since,  except  one, 

that  is  usually  recommended  in  this  class  of  cases,  from  consumption.     I  believe  that  every  member 

'flie  mistake  is  only  too  often  made  of  not  doing  of  that  family  went  to  Colorado  with  the  excep- 

it  in  time,  and  thus  jeopardizing  the  patient's  life.  tion  of  my  wife  and  one  sister.     They  died  just 

(  >perate  immediately  if  the  patient  shows  signs  of  like  those  that  stayed  at  home.     Out  of  eight  chil- 

shock.      I  have  operated  upon  two  cases  and  tied  dren  one  is  living  to-day.  who  is  now  in  Califor- 

the  tubes  off  through  the  abdomen.      I  cannot  see  nia.     He  only  lost  his  voice;  and  he  has  aphonia. 

tlic  wisdom  of  tapping  the  pelvic  cavitv  and  re-  My  wife's  youngest  brother  went  to  Xew  Mexico 


ECTOPIC   PREGNANCY. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Arndt,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  (  ).— I  have 
had  a  number  of  cases  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  In 
two  of  the  eases  operation  was  done  after  the  rup- 
ture and  hemorrhage  had  occurred.  But  both  pa- 
tients died  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  hem- 
orrhage. They  were  practically  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse at  the  time  the  operation  was  done.  One 
very  interesting  ease  was  that  of  a  lady  who, 
while  riding  in  the  country,  was  taken  with  severe 
pain.  She  had  had  symptoms  similar  to  these  be- 
fore. She  had  no  thought  of  pregnancy  as  she 
had  not  been  pregnant  for  about  fifteen  years. 
She  stopped  at  her  brother's  in  the  country,  and 
was  taken  with  a  most  severe  pain  while  in  the 
closet,  in  the  pelvic  region  on  the  left  side,  with 
severe  rectal  tenesmus  from  which  she  gradually 
improved  and  thought  there  was  nothing  more. 
and  paid  no  more  attention  to  it.  When  there 
was  another  attack  I  was  called  to  her  home,  had 
her  promptly  removed  to  the  hospital,  an  opera- 
tion was  performed,  the  fetus  was  found,  sac  had 
ruptured,  there  was  quite  a  hemorrhage  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  was  then  cleared  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  she  made  a  rapid  recoverv. 

Dr.  N.  B.  T.  Nobles,  of  Cleveland.— Dr.  Sie- 
mon  (author  of  the  paper  under  discussion) 
asked  a  question  which  ought  to  be  answered.      I 


moving  clots  of  blood.  Many  cases  have  died 
from  severe  hemorrhages  almost  immediately,  or 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset.  There  is  one 
symptom  of  hemorrhaee  which  the  author  did  n  1* 
mention,  and  thai  is  the  bagginess  of  the  Doug- 


and  stayed  there  at  least  four  months,  and  when  he 
found  that  his  voice  was  gone  he  asked  to  be  taken 
home  again,  said  he  would  rather  die  of  consump- 
tion at  home  than  of  home-sickness  out  there 
among  strangers.     He  died  in  a  few  months. 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer,  of  Marion.- — The  keynote  of 
this  paper  of  Dr.  John  E.  White's  is  that  we  wait 
too  long  before  we  send  our  tuberculosis  patients 
to  the  west  or  elsewhere.  The  majority  of  these 
cases,  as  we  find  them,  are  people  that  do  not  re- 
gard the  sanitary  conditions  ;  they  know  nothing 
of  hygienic  principles.  They  do  not  know  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  care  of  the  sputum.  They  do  not 
know  how  essential  it  is  to  be  out  in  the  sunlight, 
in  the  fresh  air;  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
never  taught  or  never  know  the  great  importance 
of  chest  expansion  exercises.  My  own  observa- 
tion has  taught  me  that  many  of  these  cases  may 
be  relieved  temporarily  at  least,  and  some  per- 
manently if  they  are  only  taught  to  know  what  to 
do  for  themselves.  It  is  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness that  comes  with  tuberculosis ;  whether  the 
tubercle  produces  the  trouble  or  the  trouble  pro- 
duces the  tubercle  is  immaterial. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Humphrey,  of  Toledo. — The  trouble 
is  that  we  do  not  get  these  tuberculosis  cases  un- 
til they  have  passed  through  other  hands,  and 
then,  as  I  heard  a  prominent  physician  say,  "the 
citadel  is  already  taken,  and  it  is  too  late.-'  Cli- 
mate is  one  element  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases.  But  it  is  only  the  people  who  can  afford  it 
that  can  be  sent  away.  It  is  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  cannot  go  away  that  we  must  look  to 
for  their  care.  We  all  know  that  whatever  med- 
icine will  do,  that  food  must  do  the  greatest  part 
of  it.  Milk  and  eggs  in  enormous  quantities  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  Eight,  nine  and  ten 
eggs  a  day,  two  quarts  of  milk  on  an  average  will 
help  wonderfully  in  restoring  your  patient.  But 
don't  forget  to  send  your  patient  away  early  if 
you  intend  to  send  him  at  all.  Climate  can  do  but 
a  little  for  a  patient  who  has  got  the  disease  deeply 
seated. 

Dr.  Arndt. — If  we  will  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  cases  that  don't  do  well,  we  will 
find  them  lacking  in  hopefulness.  These  people 
are  unhappy.  They  are  homesick.  Thev  lose 
heart  and  courage.  We  ought  to  take  a  hint  from 
that  and  direct  our  effort  to  build  up  the  courage 
of  the  patients.  Cive  them  some  sort  of  spiritual 
uplift  and  watch  the  effect.  I  had  one  case  that  ap- 
parently recovered  and  has  been  perfectly  cured  for 
four  years,  who  came  to  me  in  a  condition  abso- 
lutely hopeless.  The  patient  came  to  me  with  all 
that  tubercular  sort  of  history,  temperature  and 
pulse,  and  the  conditions  were  typical  of  tubercu- 


losis. But  there  was  something  about  the  circum- 
stances of  that  patient  coming  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  report  that  she  had  gotten  from  another 
patient,  and  she  immediately  conceived  the  notion 
that  she  was  going  to  get  well,  and  she  got  well 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  [laughter]  and  got  out 
of  my  hands  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

Dr.  Pulford,  of  Delaware. — When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  the 
amount  of  unsanitary  conditions  that  these  have 
produced,  and  the  amount  of  misery  introduced 
into  the  human  race;  when  we  know  how  the  ig- 
norant people  live  ;  we  have  little  wonder  left  that 
tuberculosis  will  develop  in  such  patients  and  in 
such  districts,  for  they  never  consider  the  future 
of  the  human  race.  We  know  that  thousands  of 
young  infants  are  brought  into  the  world  very 
defective.  We  breed  chickens  and  all  the  lower 
order  of  animals  and  many  of  the  higher  ones 
with  some  intelligent  discretion  ;  but  we  never 
think  of  this  for  the  human  race. 

Dr.  John  E.  White,  of  Colorado  Springs  (au- 
thor of  the  essay  under  discussion,  in  closing). 

I  do  not  decry  medicine  in  general  practice.  I 
use  it  every  day.  I  am  not  a  therapeutic  nihilist. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  in  tuberculosis  I 
have  not  yet  found  a  specific  or  anything  that  will 
promptly  ameliorate  the  conditions,  or  heal  up  the 
lungs,  or  the  invaded  area.  I  know  the  value  in 
reducing  fever,  over-excitement  of  the  heart,  cor- 
recting intestinal  derangement,  and  so  forth ;  but 
as  to  a  remedy  prescribed  upon  symptoms,  as  we 
are  taught  in  our  books,  that  will  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  tuberculosis.  I  have  not  yet  found  it,  nor 
do  I  read  of  any  such  finding  elsewhere.  Arseni- 
cum will  bear  grandly  upon  the  general  picture ; 
it  will  cause  a  relief  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
tubercle  ;  but  it  will  not  keep  your  patient  from 
dying.  This  matter  of  tuberculosis  comes  verv 
close  to  me.  I  went  ten  years  ago  with  incipient 
tuberculosis  to  Colorado.  I  had  taken  prettv 
much  everything  that  had  been  recommended  to 
me  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  profession. 
I  had  lost  hope  and  ready  to  give  up  life.  And 
I  know  that  my  study  of  the  situation  and  my  ap- 
plication of  my  theories  to  out-of-door  life  and 
feeding  saved  me  from  a  premature  grave.  I 
believe  in  climate  for  the  proper  cases.  It  is  only 
in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease  that  much  hope 
can  be  given  for  a  cure,  though  in  farther  ad- 
vanced cases  the  rest  and  nutrition,  the  outdoor 
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life,  the  sunshine  and  pleasant  surroundings  will 
do  much  to  arrest  the  disease  and  prolong  life 
in  comfort  and  peace.  As  for  the  poor  that  can- 
not come  away;  that  is  a  responsibility  that  every 
city  must  assume;  they  already  care  tor  the  crip- 
pled and  deformed,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  if  they  could  realize  the  greater  dan- 
ger by  far  in  not  caring  for  their  tuberculous 
they  would  soon  arrange  for  their  proper  attention 
and  colonization.  As  to  open-air  treatment  at 
home.  Yes,  you  can  do  it  here  and  add  to  the 
comfort  and  success  of  treatment  of  the  patient. 
Still  you  cannot  avoid  the  smudge  and  dirt  and 
smoke  in  the  air  of  your  cities  and  localities  and 
these  will  necessarily  penetrate  the  patient's 
quarters  and  undo  much  of  the  good  work  done 
by  other  means.  Jacobi  says  we  never  come 
across  an  incipient  tuberculosis  case.  We,  at  the 
Nordrach  Ranche,  depend  upon  three  things  for 
our  cures:  the  open  air,  feeding,  and  rest.  Keep 
them  in  the  open  air,  even  at  night,  bill  them 
up  with  milk.  I  live  with  an  average  of  fifty 
cases.  They  all  sleep  in  tents.  We  put  them 
out  in  the  open  air  and  there  they  sleep  through- 
out the  year.  We  feed  them  two  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  and  sometimes  more.  You  can't  do  it  with 
eggs  alone,  nor  with  beef. 

TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Dr.  Arndt. — I  am  going  to  say  a  word  on  some- 
thing outside  of  svmptomatic  indications  for  ,;eat- 
ment  of  typhoid  fever.  In  cases  where  there  are 
well-defined  indications  for  remedies  they  are 
very  efficient  in  the  handling  of  that  case;  but 
once  in  a  while  you  get  a  case  that  doesn't  present 
any  complaints,  simply  disturbance  along  the  ali- 
mentary canal  which  will  enable  us  to  ,'iagnose 
typhoid  fever.  There  is  no  complaint  upon  which 
one  can  base  a  remedy.  1  had  such  a  case  ;  it  was 
very  confusing,  and  it  bad  absolutely  nothing  as 
a  clue  to  diagnosis  or  for  differentiating  the  rem- 
edies. Jt  encouraged  me  to  look  up  the  record 
of  treatments  that  were  other  than  medical  and 
<  it  her  than  homeopathic.  I  referred  to  the  history 
of  hospital  management  and  with  hydro-therapy. 
I  found  that  the  statistics  in  the  various  hospitals 
that  re] Muted,  showed  a  vast  reduction  of  mor- 
tality just  from  the  use  of  cold  baths.  The  hem- 
orrhage did  not  .show  any  varying  percentage  at 
all  in  the  statistics;  it  was  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  water  treatment.  These  baths 
we're  recommended  as  low  as  60  degrees  or  lower. 
In  the   beginning  of  all   cases   I   use  a   moderate 


purge,  and  for  this  I  prefer  calomel,  following  it 
up  with  plenty  of  water  and  the  indicated  remedy. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Adams,  of  Cleveland. — As  to  diet  in 
this  disease  it  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures which  we  cannot  afford  to  slight  or  neglect. 
\\  e  know  that  all  long-continued  fevers  use  up  a 
good  deal  of  caloric  energy,  and  we  must  replace 
this  with  proper  food.  In  selecting  this  diet  there 
are  some  things  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  cannot  give  each  case  the  same  diet.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  least  a  generous  diet  should 
be  given.  One  of  the  main  things  to  ponder  is 
that  the  food  should  be  bland  and  soft  so  as  not 
to  be  irritating  to  the  ulcers.  The  diet  could  well 
be  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid.  Another  thing  which 
helps  is  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  tract  and 
here  we  must  consider  the  liquid  and  semi-liquid 
diet,  such  as  three  glasses  of  milk,  and  animal 
broths  and  gruels  and,  possibly,  albumen  water. 
I  have  learned  to  use  them  in  this  way  :  where  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  white,  bowels  constipated,  milk 
or  mutton  broth  is  not  indicated,  for  if  anything 
they  increase  the  constipation.  In  such  cases  I 
give  broth,  oatmeal  gruel  strained,  which  is  laxa- 
tive. If  the  tongue  is  red  and  irritated,  and  there 
is  diarrhea  present,  thin,  fetid  stools,  then  we 
have  another  class  of  foods  which  seem  to  help 
and  overcome  this  diarrhea.  In  this  class  I  pre- 
scribe milk  and  mutton  broth  which  is  strengthen- 
ing and  soothing. 

Dr.  L.  K.  Maxwell,  of  Toledo. — Typhoid  fever 
is  a  condition  in  which  we  have  a  system  that  is 
rapidly  manufacturing  toxines,  which  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  nerve  centers,  and  through 
these  exert  an  equally  profound  effect  upon  the 
various  functions  of  the  body.  If  I  could  have 
but  one  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever, 
I  would  take  water  in  preference  to  anything  you 
could  give  me.  I  believe  that  through  internal, 
external,  and  "eternal"  use  of  water  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  you  can  do  more  to  amelio- 
rate the  symptoms  and  modify  them  than  with 
any  other  one  remedy.  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  the  colonic  flushing  for  twenty  years.  It  helps 
to  empty  the  colon.  I  recommend  its  use  every 
night  at  bedtime,  and  the  temperature,  through 
that  means  alone,  can  be  reduced  from  a  degree 
to  a  degree  and  a  half  at  that  time  through  the 
flushing  of  the  colon.  It  lowers  the  temperature, 
makes  the  patient  rest  better,  and  gets  rid  of  a 
great    deal   of   material   that    would   be   absorbed 
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were  it  not  eliminated  in  that  way.  For  at  least 
the  first  week  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
I  use  no  food  at  all.  I  depend  entirely  upon  fruit 
juices  and  water.  .1  believe  in  the  repeated  bath 
to  reduce  the  temperature  and  thus  relieving  the 
nervous  symptoms.  The  bath  may  be  what  the 
patient  will  tolerate.  In  some  cases  the  ice  bath 
will  be  preferred  and  in  others  tepid  water  is 
required.  The  complication  of  hemorrhage  I 
believe  is  not  so  apt  to  occur  if  you  keep  the 
bowels  open.  A  perforation  of  the  bowel  is  not 
near  so  apt  to  occur  if  the  bowel  is  in  a  collapsed 
state  instead  of  a  distended  condition. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Rosenberger,  of  Covington. — I  shall 
not  speak  at  length  of  any  one  remedy,  but  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  facts  that  I  have  learned 
in  my  practice.  Look  carefully  to  the  individu- 
ality of  your  patient ;  get  his  objective  symptoms 
first ;  you  can  do  this  without  his  knowing  it. 
Let  his  personality  impress  itself  upon  your  mind, 
as  to  whether  he  has  a  sad,  melancholy  disposi- 
tion, or  whether  he  is  cheerful,  and  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  life.  Note  whether  he  is  inclined 
to  be  irritable  or  of  a  mild,  patient,  quiet  tempera- 
ment. Try  to  ascertain  his  habits,  etc.  I  find  it 
very  helpful  to  make  a  brief  memorandum  of  his 
symptoms,  together  with  his  objective  symptoms. 
AYe  are  then  ready  to  stud}'  the  case  and  make  a 
prescription.  The  first  prescription  is  so  very  im- 
portant ;  for  I  certainly  believe  that  if  the  correct 
prescription  is  made  at  the  start,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  much  toward  aborting  a  long  lingering  ill- 
ness, and  thus  prove  ourselves  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing  to  our  patients.  We  should  have  the  pic- 
ture of  the  remedy  fixed  in  our  minds  so  that  we 
will  at  once  recognize  it  in  a  patient  when  we  see 
it.  If  we  do  not  have  this  picture  so  indelibly 
fixed,  we  should  carry  a  small  repertory,  or  a 
pocket  materia  medica  and  look  it  up  at  the  bed- 
side. But  someone  says  I  do  not  have  time  to  so 
extensively  record  and  minutely  study  every  case 
of  typhoid,  especially  should  it  be  an  epidemic. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  because  of  lack 
of  time  or  study,  we  make  most  of  our  poor  pre- 
scriptions. I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  younger  members  of  our  profession  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  beginning  at  once  the 
habit  of  taking  records  of  their  cases,  and  look- 
ing them  up  carefully  in  the  repertory  and  materia 
medica.  By  so  doing  they  will  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  materia  medica  that  will  prove  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  them  during  their  professional 


life.  Especially  in  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever, 
by  carefully  studying  a  number  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  comparing  the  prominent  and  peculiar 
symptoms  which  will  be  found  to  be  common  to 
all.  they  will  become  >o  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  epidemic  that  prescribing  will  become 
comparatively  easy. 


flDateria  HDcMca  fllMscellanp. 

Conducted    by    J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of   Materia  Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y . 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and   Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See   issues    of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Infantile  Scurvy. 

Dr.  Roberson  Day  '"  publishes  a  case  of  infantile 
scurvy,  which  shows  the  rapid  improvement 
which  sets  in  when  the  patient  is  put  on  "fresh 
food"  diet.  Dr.  Day  styles  this  disease  "patent 
food  disease."  The  patient  was  a  girl,  aged 
eleven  months,  who  had  the  left  eye  protruding 
from  the  orbit,  and  the  eyelids  red  and  ecchy- 
mosed.  A  bottle-fed  baby,  and  taking  Savory 
and  Moore's  food  and  Nestle's  milk  for  six 
months.  The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  of  various 
colors,  like  bruises.  The  vaccination  marks  were 
hemorrhagic  ;  there  were  punctiform  hemorrhages 
on  the  palate,  and  round  the  lower  incisor  teeth 
the  gums  were  smaller  and  darker  than  usual. 
There  was  tenderness  of  the  left  leg.  The  ribs 
were  ni3r'  _dly,  with  the  rosary  and  the  epiphyses, 
much  enlarged.  Anemia  was  pronounced.  Pa- 
tient could  not  sit  up  alone.  She  was  put  on 
calc.  carb.  6,  with  grape  or  orange  juice,  and 
fresh  nursery  milk ;  sea-salt  spongings  were 
given.  In  a  week  she  was  very  much  better,  the 
proptosis  had  subsided,  and  she  could  sit  up  alone. 
The  improvement  continued. 

Cinchona.     Effect  on  Gastric  Secretion. 

MAI.  Nano  and  Merouesco3'  have  been  test- 
ing the  influence  of  various  "bitters"  (chiefly 
tincture  of  cinchona)  upon  the  secretion  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  the  human  stomach.  The  re- 
sults were  especially  marked  in  cases  of  hypo- 
chlorhvdria.  A  test  meal  was  first  given,  and 
after  an  hour  the  stomach  was  emptied  and  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  estimated.  (  )n  the  following  day 
the  same  experiment  was  performed  after  having 
first  administered  twenty-five  drops  of  tincture 
of  cinchona.  The  percentage  of  hydrochloric 
acid  showed  a  notable  increase. 

In  one  case  the  authors  found  on  the  first  day 
0.183  per  1000  of  free  acid  and  0.604  total  hydro- 
chloric acid;  after  the  administration  of  the  cin- 
chona the  figures  were  0.735  per  1000  of  free  acid 
and  f-4/O  per  1000  total  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Iptcac ;  d  Practical  Study. 

BY    I'.    VV.   SHEDD,    M.  I>.,   NEW    YORK. 

The  first  authentic  historical  reference  to  ipecac 
is  found  in  an  old  treatise  on  Brazil  (  its  habitat ), 
by  Piso  and  Marcgraf  in  [625.  It  was  then  and 
is  now  chiefly  employed  in  tropical  countries  for 
the  treatment  of  dysentery.  In  experiment  upon 
animals,  diarrhea,  and  even  dysentery  with 
bloody  discharges  and  inflamed  intestinal  mucosae 
develop  from  large  doses.  It  also  causes  in- 
creased secretion  along  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
gastritis  with  salivation,  rhinorrhea,  nausea,  diure- 
sis, and  considerable  sweating  in  another  patho- 
genetic syndrome.  Its  emesis  is  marked,  hut  slow, 
the  pulse  being  tardy  hut  prolonged,  generally  re- 
peated and  with  constant  nausea  ad  interim. 
Traditional  medicine  makes  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  ipecac  in  very  small  doses  will 
often  exert  an  anti-emetic  action  and  will  also 
promote  appetite  (pathogenetically  it  produces 
loss  of  appetite)  and  digestion.  Some  of  our  old- 
school  colleagues  will  presently  discover  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America. 

The  four  rubrics : 

<  iastro-intestinal  tract, 

Respiratory  tract, 

Hemorrhages, 

Visual  organs, 
will  suffice  in  a  practical  consideration  of  ipecac. 
In     repertory    cases    the    following    peculiarities 
would  he  suggestive : 

(  a  )    Too  great  sensitivity  to  cold  and  heat. 

(b)  One  hand  hot,  the  other  cold  (cocculus, 
digitalis,  moschus,  Pulsatilla,  tabacum, — ipecac 
is  antidotal  to  *'his  first  cigar." 

(c)  Turbid  urine  with  brickdust  sediment. 

(d)  Coldness  and  chilliness  of  the  ears  (dur- 
ing the   febrile  heat,  lachesis). 

(e)  Irritable,  disdainful,  desire  for  a  number 
of  things  without  exactly  knowing  which.  (Cf. 
chamomilla,  staphisagria. ) 

(  f)  Dailv  left  parietal  headache,  from  1  1  \.  m. 
<>2^M. 

(g)  Coldness  of  hands  and  feet,  not  percepti- 
ble to  the  patient. 

(  h  )  Stomach  feels  relaxed,  as  it'  hanging  down 
like  a  bag  (staphisagria,  lobelia,  tabacum). 

(i)  Great  itching  of  the  skin  (especially  with 
nausea,  anil  continuing  until  vomiting  occurs). 

0  \s  [-R0   tNTES  I'J  X  \l.    TRACT. 

Nausea,  nausea,  puke,  nausea,  puke  ad  nau- 
seam, eructations,  marked  salivation  and  a  clean 
(or  not  over-dirty)  tongue  characterize  the  ipe- 
cac gastrointestinal   irritation. 


The  stomach  feels  empty,  flabby,  qualmish. 
There  is  a  gastro-intestinal  argument  over  the  in- 
gestion of  pork  (pulsatilla)  or  veal  (kali  nitri- 
ctim).  Sweetish  taste  as  of  blood,  or  insipid 
and  clammy  or  bitter  taste  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing. No  appetite,  or  desires  only  delicacies  and 
sweets;  no  thirst;  tobaco-smoke  nauseates  and 
pukes;  cold  drinks  cause  retching. 

Flatulent  colic;  great  umbilical  distress, — as  if 
grasped  by  a  hand;  worse  from  motion,  better 
from  rest.     Nausea. 

Diarrheic  stools,  apparently  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Stools  grass-green  or  bloody  or  pitch- 
like or  resembling  frothy  molasses.  Dysenteric 
diarrhea  of  children.  Autumnal  diarrhea  with 
much  griping  about  the  navel.      Nausea. 

RESPIRATORY    TRACT. 

Ipecac  is  a  violent  sternutatory  and  produces 
a  reflex  increase  of  mucosal  secretions.  In  sus- 
ceptible individuals  the  inhalations  of  the  most 
infinitesimal  quality  of  the  powder  will  induce  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  In  laryngismus  stridulus 
the  syrup  in  physiologic  dose  first  pukes  a  prob- 
ably overloaded  stomach,  thus  removing  any  gross 
cause  of  reflex  irritation  and  then,  potentized 
by  the  puking  succussion,  acts  homeopathically 
by  inhibiting  the  reflex  irritability"  of  the  laryn- 
geal nerves.      Jaw<  >hl  ! 

There  is  a  nocturnal  cough  with  painful  shocks 
in  head  and  stomach  and  with  loathing,  retching 
and  vomiting.  In  pertussis,  etc.,  a  cough  devel- 
ops, excited  by  a  contractive  tickling  sensation 
extending  from  the  upper  larynx  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  catching  the  breath 
even  to  suffocation,  and  during  the  attack  the  child 
stiffens  and  gets  blue  in  the  face  (cuprum)  ;  ag- 
gravated by  lying  on  the  left  side. 

Asthma  with  contraction  of  larynx  and  pant- 
ing respiration.  There  is  oppression  of  the  chest 
and  dyspnea,  as  if  dust  bad  been  inhaled;  loss  of 
breath  on  the  slightest  motion. 

Suffocative  cough;  the  throat  seems  full  of 
mucus  which  does  not  yield  to  coughing;  fine 
rales  (  antimonium  tart.,  coarser  rales  and  great 
prostration;  antimony  meets  the  latter  stadia  C'i 
thoracic  troubles  where  the  process  has  already 
developed  great  systemic  weakness 

1  iemoptysis  after  severe  exertion  ;  blood  bright- 
red. 

HEMORRHAi 

Ipecac  is  a  prime  hemorrhage  remedy,  and  ab- 
soluteb   essential  in  brigfht-red  hemorhasres  from 
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stomach,  lung,  bowels,  uterus,  if  nausea  also  be 
present. 

This  action,  since  ipecac  is  not  a  styptic,  would 
seem  to  be  dynamic,  or,  in  the  nomenclature  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  catalytic — acting  as  a 
precipitant  or  catalytic  enzyme  in  the  restoration 
of  physiologic  equilibrium.  A  gushing  post-par- 
tum  hemorrhage  with  dyspnea  and  constant  nan- 
sea  was  controlled  before  tamponage  could  be 
done  by  ipecac  ix,  a  few  drops  (not  counted) 
in  some  water,  dose  every  minute.  Doubtless  the 
30  or  200  would  also  have  been  efficacious. 

Naturally,  in  hemorrhage,  the  female  organs 
attract  most  attention — das  ewige  Weibliche  zieht 
uns  hinan —  and  we  find :  Premature,  profuse 
and  prolonged  catamenia,  blood  bright-red  and 
soon  coagulating.  Profuse  How,  like  flooding. 
Menses  reappear  in  two  weeks.  Cutting  umbilical 
pains,  dyspnea,  nausea,  restlessness,  shivering, 
constant  desire  to  lie  down.  In  labor  (  minus  the 
hemorrhage)  or  in  metrorrhagia  presenting  a 
similar  syndrome.  In  hemorrhage  after  labor  <  tr 
miscarriage,  especially  after  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta — with  the  above  concomitant  symptoms. 

VISUAL   ORGANS. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  cornea  with  in- 
tense pain  and  photophobia.  Pustular  conjunc- 
tivitis of  children.  Violent  neuralgia  of  the  eye- 
balls, shooting  into  the  head,  with  gushes  of  tears 
and  nausea.  Trembling  of  the  eyelids.  Twitch- 
ing of  the  eyelids.  Dilated  irides.  Confused 
vision. 

MODALITIES. 

<^  from  touch  . 

<^  in  winter  and  dry  weather. 

<^  in  warm,  moist  winds  (  respiratory  troubles). 

<^  from  veal  and  pork. 

<^  from  motion. 

Hahnemann  says  ipecac  is  a  short-acting  drug; 
Teste  finds  it  most  suited  to  children,  women  and 
even  adult  males,  but  blond  and  of  a  lively  ple- 
thoric habit,  and  says  it  is  efficacious  in  dysentery 
only  when  alternated  with  petroleum  (  ipecac  6-12 
dil.  in  the  morning;  petroleum,  12-24  *'''•  m  the 
evening  1  ;  Jahr  from  his  forty  years'  clinical  ex- 
perience, commends  ipecac  to  begin  all  hazy  cases 
of  intermittent,  saying  that  it  will  either  cure  the 
case  or  develop  definite  indications.  The  author 
confirmed  this  in  a  case  of  several  years'  duration. 
[pecac  200.  followed  in  a  week  by  the  then  indi- 
cated   remedy,    natrum    mur.    200.    cured.      The 


case  was  clinically  malarial,  but  no  hemacytozoa 
were  found.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  other 
micro-organisms,  e.  g.,  the  bacillus  of  Gaertner, 
will  produce  a  typical  intermittent  with  the  three 
classic  stadia  and  an  enlarged  spleen  thrown  in. 
Perchance  there  was  no  specific  bacterium  or  pro- 
tozoon  in  this  case — malaria  may  he  of  telluric 
origin. 

Practically,  ipecac  is  a  stii  generis;  for  reper- 
tory cases  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  text- 
books, so  comparisons  will  he  omitted. 
♦      ♦ 

Trachoma. 

BY  J.   J.   CASS1DV,    M.    D. 

Trachoma  (  rpajvi,  rough),  granular  eyelids, 
granular  conjunctivitis,  is  a  contagious,  palpebral 
conjunctivitis,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
granulations  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  with 
subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  and  deformity. 
The  disease  is  communicated  by  one  individual 
who  has  trachoma  to  another  individual.  The 
contagion  arises  from  the  use  of  the  same 
handkerchief,  towel  or  washbasin,  the  contagium 
being  conveyed  by  the  fingers,  towel  or  handker- 
chief to  the  eyes,  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
the  surrounding  air.  This  disease  speedilv  be- 
comes epidemic  in  crowded  orphanages,  alms- 
house^ and  other  institutions  if  precautions  are 
not  taken  to  segregate  patients  with  trachoma 
from  the  other  inmates.  It  is  thought  that  the 
lymphatic  or  scrofulous  temperament  predisposes 

to  it;  but  persons,  who  previously  enjoyed  g ! 

health,  may,  if  exposed  to  the  contagion,  lie  at- 
tacked by  the  disease.  Although  it  is  caused  by 
a  microbe,  its  special  micro-organ  ism  has  not  vet 
keen  isolated. 

The  prognosis  is  very  grave.  It  is  contagious, 
is  characterized  by  serious  consequences  to  vision, 
and  is  very  chronic  in  its  duration.  Relapses  oc- 
cur frequently  and  persistently,  and  a  relapse  may 
occasion  all  the  intense  inflammatory  symptoms 
of  acute  granular  conjunctivitis.  The  continu- 
ance of  trachoma  is  to  he  reckoned  by  inanv  vears, 
and  while  some  cases  of  this  disease  arrive  at  a 
condition  of  comfort  in  less  time,  it  is  not  rare 
for  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  to  elapse  before  the 
final  stage  is  attained. 

According  to  the  kind  of  granulation  present, 
three  varieties  of  trachoma  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished: T.  sabulosum,  with  gritty  granula- 
tions like  sand;   T.  c<   •  m,  fleshv  excres- 
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cences,  and  T.  herpeticum,  hard  pustules  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  The  essential  fea- 
ture in  its  pathology  is  the  lymphoid  cell.  These 
lymph  cells  are  scattered  through  the  conjunc- 
tiva, forming  adenoid  tissue.  These  cells  (sago 
grain  granulations)  must  he  sought  tor  on  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  eyelids.  At  first  they 
occur  principally  on  the  lower  retro-tarsal  told  of 
the  conjunctiva,  spreading  gradually  to  the  same 
position  above  and  finally  affecting  the  entire  lid 
surface.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  often  partici- 
pates in  the  vascularity,  and  small  granulations 
may  even  occur  on  it.  Vascularity  and  cloudi- 
ness of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  (pannus) 
follow  the  vessels  here  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium;  this  condition  sometimes  extends 
over  tlie  entire  cornea,  and  especially  when  there- 
are  inverted  lashes.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
spontaneous  cure,  and  a  long  continuance  of  the 
chronic  changes  generally  leads  to  entropion,  tri- 
chiasis and  often  corneal  mischief.  The  Jews, 
the  Irish,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  the 
North  American  Indians  seem  especially  liable  to 
it;  negroes  are  said  to  he  practically  exempt 
fr<  mi  it. 

The  influence  of  residence  at  a  considerable  al- 
titude above  sea  level  on  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
ase  is  worthy  of  note.  In  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
trachoma  is  very  rare.  Good  hygiene  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  exemption,  because  the  hygienic- 
status  of  the  lowest  classes  in  Mexico  is  the  worst. 
Neither  dot's  the  influence  of  race  account  for 
it,  for  many  different  races  are  included  among 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
oreat  elevation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  above  sea 
level  is  thought  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
exemption  from  trachoma  (Chacon,  Gaceta  Med- 
ial de  Mexico,  June  1,  1002).  Extreme  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  at  this  altitude  causing  desic- 
cation of  germ  life,  and  a  long  exposure  of  the 
soil  to  intense  sunlight,  might  singly  or  conjointly 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  microbes  of  trachoma, 
which  must  find  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico 
as  well  as  elsew  here. 

This,  however,  is  mere  speculation.  <  )rphan- 
ages  there  art'  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  just  as  there 
are  orphanages  in  New  York  or  Toronto.  Sta- 
tistics showing  the  incidence  of  trachoma  among 
the  inmates  of  the  orphanages  in  the  Mexican 
citv  could  be  compared  with  statistics  relating  to 
an  American  city.  This  seems  a  logical  proceed- 
ing  before   one    starts   to    formulate   theories   re- 


ferring to  the  repression  of  trachoma  in  orphan- 
ages, or  to  indicate  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
immigrants  (children  or  adults),  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease.- 

Without  being  self-contradictory,  the  rarity  of 
trachoma  in  the  city  of  Mexico  induces  one  to 
think  that  a  suitable  environment  for  the  tracho- 
matous could  be  found  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
reasonable  to  send  trachomatous  immigrants  for 
treatment  to  some  elevated  location,  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  than  to  immure  them  in  detention 
hospitals  by  the  damp  seaside  at  New  York. 

♦     ♦ 
hydrotherapy." 

While  in  San  Francisco  recently,  on  my  way 
home  from  a  visit  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  I  heard,  through  a  mutual  friend,  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  of  New  York,  along 
the  line  of  hydrotherapy,  and  learned  also  for  the 
first  time  the  history  of  the  Riverside  Public 
1  laths  of  New  York  City.  Perhaps  because  I  have 
lived  so  many  years  in  arid  sections  of  the  South- 
west, and  know  so  well  the  cost  of  water  as  well 
as  of  soap,  and  perhaps  more  especially  because 
"a  little  knowdedge  is  a  dangerous  thing"— es- 
pecially to  one's  peace  of  mind — I  determined, 
when  I  learned  that  Dr.  Baruch  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  introducing-  the  Public  Rain  or 
Shower  Bath  to  this  country,  to  inform  myself  as 
far  as  possible  regarding  his  work  and  his  theories 
of  hydriatics. 

I  read  with  interest  his  address  made  to  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  San  Francisco 
(  ounty  Medical  Society,  and  T  later  had  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  some  days  at  Paso  Robles,  where 
Dr.  Baruch,  his  charming  wife  and  little  grand- 
children were  also  sojourning.  It  was  indeed  a 
privilege  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  history  of 
thirty  years  of  active  life  in  New  York  as  a 
regular  practitioner,  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
public  opinion  and  the  establishment  of  Public 
Baths  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  state  of  New 
York,  while  the  extension  of  the  movement  to 
other  cities  was  indeed  a  story  worth  hearing, 
even  to  the  ears  of  one  who  is  only  a  "newspaper 
friend"  of  the  medical  fraternity. 

Sitting  out  at  Sutro's  Baths  in  San  Francisco, 
and  gazing  with  mingled  amusement  and  horror 
at   the  mass  of  black-suited   men  and  boys  of  all 

*  An   interview  with   Dr.  Simon   Harucli,  reported  by   I5el!e 
S.  Anc-ier. 
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ages  and  degrees  of  social  standing  who  mingle 
with  a  promiscuity  that  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
one  who  has  absorbed  only  the  beginnings  of  the 
theories  regarding  microbes,  and  the  transmission 
of  unmentionable  diseases  in  these  swimming 
pools,  it  was  then  that  1  wondered  why  we  in 
beautiful,  progressive  Los  Angeles  have  no  Public 
Rain  or  Shower  Baths,  and  1  determined  that  I 
would  try  to  meet  Dr.  Baruch,  and  learn  more  of 
this  matter. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  interview  1  )r. 
Baruch  on  the  subject  of  public  baths,  for  he  him- 
self declared  it  to  be  his  hobby,  but  when  I  ap- 
proached him  as  to  his  practice  concerning  gen- 
eral hydrotherapeutics  and  the  adoption  of  a  sj  s- 
tematic  treatment  with  water  for  certain  diseases, 
then  I  saw  the  silver-crowned  head  go  up  in  the 
air,  the  pleasant  smile  change  to  a  severely  cold 
and  scrutinizing  glance,  and  only  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  brought  me 
grace.  I  had  to  promise,  too,  on  my  honor  as  a 
newspaper  woman,  that  my  interview  should  be 
only  for  a  medical  journal,  and  not  for  a  news- 
paper, because  he  said  '"the  average  newspaper 
reader  immediately  undertakes  to  apply  his  easily 
absorbed  and  undigested  mental  food,  and  often 
with  disastrous  results.'*  And  so — I  promised, 
and  now  hoping  that  you  will  remember  that  all 
misuse  of  medical  terms  is  due  to  my  unfa- 
miliarity  with  them  and  asking  your  for- 
bearance, if  I  seem  to  have  taken  up.  with  a  lay- 
man's enthusiasm,  those  things  which  most  in- 
terest a  layman,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief 
resume  of  what  I  heard  from  Dr.  Baruch. 

Quoting  from  an  interview  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  which  I  had  read  in  an  eastern  publi- 
cation, I  said  "It  is  wonderful  what  a  powerful 
remedy  water  is!"  Dr.  Baruch  laughed.  I  had 
just  come  out  of  the  "tonic  bath."  where  I  had 
first  gone  into  the  "hot-box"  or  cabinet,  for  a 
good  heating,  then  I  had  danced  about  gasping 
for  mercy,  while  it  seemed  as  if  forty  thousand 
little  imps  were  teasing  my  skin  with  the  needle- 
like streams  of  water  at  a  temperature  which  was 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  sensations  ;  then  1  had 
had  the  hose  turned  upon  my  spinal  column  by  a 
clever  Irish  girl,  who  showed  her  training  in  the 
way  she  humoured  me.  and  at  the  same  time  had 
her  own  way. 

After  a  quick  friction  bath  for  fifteen  minutes, 
I  had  been  turned  out  fresh  and  new  as  a  sixteen- 
year-old,  and  so  I  had  come  to  Dr.  Baruch  for  the 
promised  talk. 


Said  the  doctor,  "There  is  nothing  novel,  start- 
ling or  occult  in  hydrotherapy,  bar  from  it,  for 
I  was  led  to  its  investigation  by  studies  in  medical 
history  which  I  happened  to  make  some  thirty 
years  ago.  My  youthful  and  impressionable  mind 
was  startled  by  the  discovery  that  among  the  most 
renowned  physicians  were  many  followers  of  the 
Hippocratic  vis  medicatrix  naturae  doctrine  and 
that  this  therapeutic  doctrine  included  reliance 
upon  water  as  a  remedial  agent. 

"After  years  of  research  and  practice  I  pointed 
out.  when  appointed  ten  years  ago  to  contribute 
to  a  symposium  on  'The  Stability  of  Remedial 
Agents,'  that  history  shows  that  of  all  the  reme- 
dies used  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates  only  two 
have  continued  in  practice,  viz..  regimen  and 
water. 

"My  propaganda  has  been  directed  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  methodical,  precise  and  judicious 
application  of  water  in  disease.  Water  is  simple 
enough.  Every  physician  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  its  uses  in  disease,  but  its  methodical  appli- 
cation has  not  been  insisted  upon  sufficiently  nor 
has  its  rational  technic  been  taught  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision  or  earnestness. 

"The  medical  profession  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  application  of  rest  and  feeding  in  disease, 
but  not  until  Weir  Mitchell  taught  the  methodical, 
precise  application  of  these  simple  agents  in  the 
rest-cure  did  suffering  humanity  realize  its  enor- 
mous value  in  many  hitherto  intractable  cases. 
The  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
charged  to  the  execution  of  Weir  Mitchell's  rest 
cure  and  the  many  clumsy  modifications  made  in 
its  name,  the  author  of  this  clearly  devised  system 
has  often  deplored. 

"To  remove  slip-shod,  irrational  application 
which  has  so  long  obstructed  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  water  in  disease  has  been  a  constant  study 
and  labor  of  my  leisure  hours  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  has  proved  a  herculean  task,  but  still  it 
has  become  a  labor  of  love  and  here  at  Paso 
Robles,  with  its  perfect,  certainly  the  most  com- 
plete equipment  for  hydrotherapy  of  which  I  am 
cognizant  in  any  part  of  the  world,  I  am  ex- 
periencing a  real  thrill  of  joy.  It  has  been  gratify- 
ing, too.  to  find  that  Dr.  Stocking  of  the  Agnew 
State  Hospital  is  planning  the  installation  of  a 
complete  therapeutic  plant,  and  that  the  Medical 
Society  of  San  Francisco  is  seriously  considering 
the  introduction  of  instruction  in  hydriatics  to  the 
training  schools  for  both  physicians  and  nurses. 

"A  deplorable  neglect  of  this  valuable  thera- 
peutic agent   lies  first  in  the  lack  of  definite  in- 
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struction  in  the  medical  schools,  in  most  of  which 
a  superficial  and  sometimes  an  entirely  incorrect 
idea  of  its  application,  in  chronic  as  well  as  in 
acute  diseases,  exists. 

"As  a  result  of  this  neglect  the  most  astounding 
errors  are  committed  in  the  technic  and  method 
prescribed,  errors  which  result  in  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"And  then  the  lack  of  precise  knowledge  of  the 
clinical  effect  of  water  has  resulted  in  its  relega- 
tion to  nurses,  masseurs,  and  other  empirics  who 
have  utilized  it  for  mercenary  purposes  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  displace  the  educated  physician. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  medical  curriculum  is 
over-crowded.  I  should  answer  that  a  little 
judicious  pruning  of  the  course  in  Materia 
Medica  would  leave  ample  time  and  opportunity 
for  instruction  on  this  neglected  and  valuable 
agent.  To  illustrate,  in  one  of  the  recent  and 
most  concise  text  hooks  four  pages  are  devoted 
to  Antimony,  despite  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
correctly  stated  that  "indications  are  not  so  gen- 
erally recognized  as  formerly."  Arsenic  received 
five  pages.  Asafetida  one  page.  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium five  pages,  Calcium  three  pages.  Camphor 
three.  Capsicum  two,  Chimaphila,  Chirata,  Cimi- 
cifuga,  I  lematoxylon  and  other  inert  medicines 
i  iccupy  valuable  space  in  this  excellent  epitome  of 
Materia  Medica,  while  to  the  application  of  water 
in  chronic  diseases,  one  page  containing  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  drip  sheet  is  given,  but 
the  description  thereof  is  faulty  and  refers  only  to 
the  treatment  of  a  symptom,  insomnia. 

"We  must  revert  to  basic  principles  to  remove 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  because  this  agent  is 
the  chief  resource  of  the  empirics  styling  them- 
selves hydropaths,  it  is  unworthy  of  serious  study 
and  application  in  rational  practice. 

"No  remedial  agent  is  entitled  to  confidence 
unless  its  action  has  a  rational  basis,  unless  it 
may  be  administered  in  proper  doses  and  its 
clinical  results  are  convincing.  All  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  by  water. 

"It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  subject  water  to  exact 
and  varied  'dosage'  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
temperature,  duration,  and  pressure,  and  also  by 
changes  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  Among  the 
latter  may  lie  mentioned  the  ablution,  affusion. 
drip  sheet,  wet  pack,  hip  bath,  full  bath,  and 
plunge  as  well  as  the  douche,  which  demands  the 
facilities  of  an  institution  and  is  very  effective  in 
otherwise  intractable  cases. 

"The  skin  is  an  organ  permeated  by  nerves  and 
Mood  vessels  at  every  point.  The  cutaneous 
nerves  and  vessels  are  lint  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  life-controlling  nervous  and  circulatory 
eyetems.  The  positive  effects  upon  the  whole  or- 
ganism may  In-  elicited  by  the  mechanical  and 
thermic  excitation  of  the  skin. 

"That  the  effects  of  the  external  and  chief 
application  of  water  in  chronic  disorders  depend 
upon  the  irritant  effect  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves 
and  vessels  is  clear  enough,  hut  the  method  to  he 
adopted  in  each  concrete  example  must  be  learned 


from  observation  as  is  the  case  with  other  reme- 
dies, including  medicinal  agents,  the  administra- 
tion of  which  is  so  simple  that  it  is  the  favorite 
resi  >urce. 

"It  is  so  easy  to  write  a  prescription  for  iodide 
of  potash,  of  colchicum,  or  aspirin,  or  colchesal  or 
other  new-fangled  remedy  for  gout  or  rheu- 
matism ;  to  prescribe  Glyco-phosphates,  phospha- 
gon,  or  some  other  new  and  often  unpronouncea- 
ble  nerve  up-builder  in  neurasthenia,  which  the 
polite  agents  and  sample  distributors  of  the  new 
school  of  drug  manufacturers  offer,  so  that 
medical  human  nature  but  too  often  succumbs  to 
the  allurement,  prefering  such  remedies  rather 
than  to  reason  out  the  more  complicated  but  well 
tried  physiologic  remedies. 

"The  slip-shod  therapv  of  chronic  diseases  must 
he  abandoned  and  in  the  application  of  no  remedy 
does  this  applv  with  more  force  than  in  the  use  of 
water. 

"It  does  not  suffice  to  direct  a  patient  to  take  a 
warm  hath  or  a  cold  sponge  or  a  turkish  bath, 
leaving  his  whims  and  fancies  and  preconceived 
notions  of  the  danger  of  shock  and  taking  cold  to 
modify  the  treatment.  Full  and  explicit  directions 
must  be  given  as  to  the  time,  the  temperature,  the 
duration  of  the  bath,  and  the  conduct  before  and 
after  it. 

"As  an  illustration  let  me  refer  to  the  hydriatic 
management  of  an  anemic  neurasthenic.  When 
water  treatment  is  prescribed  at  all  it  is  limited 
only  too  often  to  advising  cold  sponging  or  the 
cold  plunge.  To  obtain  the  tonic  effect  of  spong- 
ing, it  must  he  followed  by  reaction  and  this  may 
be  obtained  only  by  correct  adaptation  of  the 
method  to  each  individual.  It  is  always  a  safe 
rule  to  order  the  treatment  immediately  after 
rising  from  bed  because  the  cutaneous  nerves  and 
vessels  are  better  prepared  by  the  warmth  of  the 
bed  to  respond  to  the  attack  of  the  cold  water. 
The  hath  room  should  be  of  not  less  temperature 
than  70  degrees  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  not  to  chill  the  body.  To  accomplish  the 
latter  more  effectively,  the  patient  should  he 
directed  to  stand  in  a  bath  tub  containing  twelve 
inches  of  water  at  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"Into  a  basin  of  water  at  90  degrees,  which  has 
been  prepared  in  advance,  a  coarse  wash  rag  or 
small  towel  is  dipped  which  during  removal  is 
squeezed  and  then  rapidly  passed  over  successive 
portions  of  the  body.  The  cloth  is  dipped  and  the 
superfluous  water  squeezed  out  of  it  and  is  re- 
peatedly  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  trunk 
with  friction  ;  the  extremities  are  omitted,  because 
they  are  easily  chilled.  After  the  entire  trunk  has 
been  gone  over,  the  patient  should  step  upon  a 
previously  prepared  bath  towel  or  warm  rug  and 
he  dried  with  friction.  Each  day  the  temperature 
in  the  basin  may  he  reduced  five  degrees  or  less, 
always  guided  by  the  reaction  resulting  fnun  the 
previous  treatment.  If  the  reaction  he  feeble  or 
if  the  patient  feels  chilly  or  looks  cyanotic  the 
wash  cloth  should  he  more  thoroughly  wrung  out, 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  trunk  treated  each  time 
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until  reaction  improves.  This  course  should  be 
pursued  until  the  water  temperature  is  reduced  to 
<>o  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Now  the  affusion  is  sub- 
stituted and  given  every  day.  The  procedure  is 
administered  b)  pouring  upon  the  patient,  who  is 
standing  in  several  inches  of  water  of  no  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Dippers  or  basins  full  of  water 
at  90  degrees  are  poured  over  successive  portions 
of  the  trunk,  beginning  with  the  hack  and 
shoulders  and  ending  with  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  patient  is  now  dried  and  rubbed  as  previously 
described. 

"Daily  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
basin  is  reduced  five  degrees  until  he  receives 
affusions  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

*'It  is  an  unalterable  rule  in  hydrotherapy  that 
water  below  the  skin  temperature,  which  is  about 
98  degrees  Fahrenheit,  should  never  be  applied 
without  friction,  in  order  to  prevent  chilling,  and 
to  promote  good  reaction. 

"In  the  ablution  friction  is  made  with  the  cloth  : 
in  the  affusion  the  friction  is  made  by  the  down- 
pour of  the  water  from  the  dipper  or  basin.  The 
next  step  in  home  treatment  is  the  daily  plunge 
upon  rising  from  lied,  to  which  the  skin  usually 
responds  well  after  the  previous  training  just  des- 
cribed. 

"The  plunge  should  also  he  taken  in  a  warm 
room,  the  patient  standing  on  a  towel  and  stoop- 
ing over  the  tub  and  laving  his  face  and  hands 
with  water  dipped  from  the  latter.  The  tut)  is  two 
thirds  full  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  90  de- 
grees. 

"The  patient  submerges  his  entire  body  and 
immediately  steps  upon  a  towel  and  dries  himself. 

"To  illustrate  a  faulty  plunge  hath  I  may 
mention  a  case  of  a  neurasthenic  physician  of 
great  intelligence,  who  had  been  forced,  because 
it  depressed  him,  to  relinquish  the  cold  plunge 
which  he  had  been  convinced  would  invigorate 
him.  On  inquiring  for  a  detailed  recital  of  his 
method,  I  discovered  that  he  remained  in  the 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  he  did  not  know, 
for  several  minutes,  and  dried  his  body  without 
stepping  out  of  the  tub.  The  result  was  the  chil- 
ling of  the  feet  and  absence  of  reaction,  a  fault 
which  would  have  been  avoided  had  he  adopted 
the  method  just  described.  This  home  treatment 
requires  no  nurse.  Any  fairly  intelligent  person 
may  administer  it  successfully,  if  the  physician 
gives  precise  directions. 

"What  is  the  rationale  of  this  apparently  simple 
hydriatic  procedure?  You  perceive  that  it  is 
merely  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  pe- 
ripheral excitation  of  the  nerve  and  vessels  termi- 
nals to  the  reactive  capacity  of  the  individual.  If, 
as  is  usually  done,  a  cold  sponge  bath  is  ordered 
without  the  directions  (seeminglv  needless)  for 
temperature  and  method  as  here  described,  the 
water  temperature  might  be  60  degrees  in  winter 
and  70  degrees  in  summer  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
attendant  or  patient  would  not  execute  the  pre- 
scription conscientiously.  For  such  is  human 
nature.     The  temperature  would  be  surely  raised 


to  satisfy  the  patient,  the  result  would  he  simply 
a  cleansing  hath  without  reaction  and  therefore 
without  the  therapeutic  effect.  Bui  after  a  series 
1  if  systematic  procedures,  each  producing  reac- 
tion, and  each  being  daily  rendered  more  efficient 
by  reduction  of  temperature  and  increase  of  dura- 
tion, there  ensues  a  neuro-vascular  stimulation, 
which,  repeated  daily,  refreshes  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels,  deepens 
the  inspiration,  111  short  produces  that  therapeutic 
result  which  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "tonic." 
\11  these  effects  are  the  outcome  of  reaction  after 
cold  procedures.  The  physiological  process  is  in- 
augurated by  the  effort  of  the  organism  to  coun- 
teract the  invasion  of  cold,  and  to  re-establish  the 
previous  status  quo  which  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  skin.  'In  pro- 
portion to  the  disturbance  of  the  system  is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  latter  for  its  defense.'  This  is  a 
trite  physiological  principle.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  mild  excitation  stimulates,  and  that  in- 
tense excitation  depresses.  Applying  this  princi- 
ple to  excitation  to  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  skin 
by  cold,  we  find  that  brief  applications  produce  a 
redness  of  the  skin,  showing  a  tonic  dilatation  of 
its  arterioles,  and  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system.  This  is  the  legitimate 
effect  of  a  mild,  rapid  and  evanescent  application 
of  water  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 

"A  more  intense  application  of  cold  produces 
an  atonic  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
which  may  he  readily  observed  after  prolonged 
application  of  ice.  And  true  to  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology, the  continued  application  of  ice  would  des- 
tro\  the  vitality  of  the  skin,  resulting  in  frost  bite. 

"The  dosage  may  be  correctly  accomplished  by 
intermediate  temperatures  and  methods,  as  is 
illustrated  in  its  application  to  the  still-born  infant 
in  ordinary  practice. 

"Moreover,  the  vasomotor  system  is  under  con- 
trol of  excitants  applied  at  its  distal  end — the 
skin — through  its  sensory  terminals  and  arteri- 
oles. The  latter  stand  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla.  When 
this  center  is  excited  to  reflex  efforts,  the  smaller 
peripheral  vessels  contract  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  excitation.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  vasomotor  center  maintains  the  tonus  of 
the  vessels  upon  which  the  elastic  resistance  at  the 
periphery  depends,  and  which  in  turn  regulates 
cardiac  activity  and  blood  pressure.  That  the 
circulation  may  he  positively  influenced  by  irri- 
tants applied  at  the  periphery,  has  been  again  and 
again  demonstrated,  and  that  the  excitant  action 
of  cold  and  heat  is  similar  in  effect  to  that  of 
other  irritants  has  also  been  clearly  proven. 

"The  excitation  induced  by  chemical,  mechan- 
ical or  thermic  irritants  differs  only  in  degree.  In 
hydrotherapy  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
latter  two.  Besides  the  reflex  effects,  there  is 
another  no  less  potent  influence  exerted  upon  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  by  the  local  effect  of  cold 
water  upon  the  cutaneous  arterioles.  The  latter 
are    contracted    primarily,  but    after    the    with- 
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drawal  of  cold  water  the  blood  returns  and  fills 
them  to  repletion.  The  redness  of  the  skin  after 
a  good  hydriatic  procedure  testifies  to  this  fact. 
A  very  important  hydrotherapeutic  truth  is  lure 
in  evidence,  viz..  that  the  dilatation  of  the  arteri- 
oles following  the  brief  application  of  cold  is  not  a 
passive  congestion,  as  is  that  which  follows  a  long 
continued  application,  after  which  the  skin  as- 
sumes a  purple  or  cyanotic  hue.  The  latter  is 
accompanied  by  coldness,  the  other  by  warmth. 
The  proper  reactive  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous 
arterioles  which  follows  a  proper  application  of 
cold  water  is  correctly  regarded  as  a  tonic  process 
which  enhances  the  peripheral  elastic  resistance 
and  thereby  increases  ventricular  action,  improves 
the  radial  pulse  and  thus  drives  the  blood  into 
all  parts  of  the  system,  with  a  vigor  which  in 
chronic  diseases  involving  the  nutrition,  must 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  organism.  My 
own  observations  have  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Winternitz,  Rovighi,  Thayer  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  others,  that  after  an  active  cold  hydriatic  pro- 
cedure there  is  a  decided  fluxion  evidenced  by  an 
increase  in  white  and  red  cells  even  in  parts  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  cold,  as  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  the  finger  tips. 
This  increases  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  con- 
tinues for  several  hours  in  a  lesser  degree.  This 
daily  excursion  of  cells  from  the  interior  to  the 
periphery  must  increase  oxygenation  and  its  se- 
<|uel;e.  hematosis  and  nutrition,  in  a  manner 
which  no  medicinal  agent  is  capable  of  inaugurat- 
ing or  maintaining. 

"To  sum  up,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
changes  produced  by  the  mechanical  and  thermic 
stimulation  of  that  vast  network  of  nerves  and 
vessels  which  ramifies  through  the  skin  impresses 
such  changes  upon  the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood  cells  that  all  the  organs 
must  share  in  this  improved  circulation.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  latter  must  include  restoration 
of  defective  glandular  activity  and  removal  of 
impaired  nutrition,  enhancement  of  elimination 
of  toxic  products  which  constitute  the  chief  lethal 
factors  in  chronic  disorders." 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  Dr.  Baruch  said  : 

"You  know  I  am  not  a  hydrotherapeutist,  but 
a  physician  of  regular  standing,  devoted  to  a 
private  and  hospital  practice,  and  only  using 
water  as  a  potent  auxiliary  to  improve  the  results 
in  chronic  diseases.  It  may  interest  you  to  note 
that  in  !<S<)o  Prof.  Erb  wrote  in  his  excellent  work 
011  Locomotor  Ataxia.  'The  undeniable  influence 
oi  the  water  treatment  upon  tissue  change,' 
nutrition  and  body  weight,  upon  the  energy  of 
the  heart,  and  the  general  increase  of  strength  and 
working  capacity  is  established.' 

'In  the  Zeitschrift  fuer  Praktishe  Aertzte, 
[898,  Professor  Senator  stated  that  'the  excitation 
ol  the  cutaneous  nerve  terminals  are  physiologic- 
ally the  most  efficient  element  of  hydrotherapy.' 

"Struempell  states  'In  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment ot   fabes  these  methods  are  indispensable.' 


"Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  views  upon  the 
value  of  water  treatment  in  Locomotor  Ataxia,  a 
disease  which  but  too  often  baffles  our  best  efforts 
at  palliation. 

"Dr.  Erb  writes  'In  the  management  of  neu- 
rasthenia the  water  treatment  is  of  the  greatest 
value.' 

"Even  Collins,  who  inveighs  in  unwarranted 
terms  against  the  'hydriatist,  lay  and  medical,'  in 
writing  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
states  'Cold  water  is  the  most  potent  agency  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  and  to  facilitate  metabolic 
changes ;  it  promotes  the  appetite,  facilitates  di- 
gestion and  overcomes  myasthenia'  and  thus — 
lauds  it  more  than  does  the  hvdriatist!" 


Eucalyptus  Poisoning. 

BY  J.   ORR,   M.    D. 

I  forward  notes  of  a  case  which  occurred  in 
my  practice  on  April  16.  An  urgent  message  was 
sent  to  me  asking  me  to  visit  a  little  boy  aged  two 
years  and  nine  months,  who  had  swallowed  two 
drams  of  eucalyptus  oil.  As  I  was  suffering 
from  influenza  I  could  not  leave  the  house,  and 
my  locum  tenens  was  out  on  duty  ;  I  therefore 
ordered  the  child  to  be  brought  to  me  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  was  done,  and  I  saw  him  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison. 
He  was  unconscions,  and  collapsed,  with  a  quick 
pulse,  stertorous  breathing,  and  pupils  contracted 
almost  to  a  pin-point,  just  as  in  opium  poisoning. 
This  pupil  contraction,  indeed,  was  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  symptoms.  The  child 
had  vomited  immediately  after  taking  the  oil,  and 
purging  quickly  set  in.  I  gave  10  gr.  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  and.  the  child  having  again  vomited.  I 
followed  this  up  with  a  teaspoonful  of  whiskey. 
The  patient  still  remained  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  as  no  improvement  took  place.  I  thought  I 
would  try  the  effects  of  strong  coffee.  A  fair 
amount  of  this  was  swallowed  by  the  child,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  effect  was  very  marked;  the 
pupils  began  to  dilate,  and  consciousness  re- 
turned quickly.  He  was  fit  to  be  removed  to  his 
home  comparatively  well  an  hour  after  I  had  first 
seen  him,  ami  made  a  speed}'  recovery. 


College  Notes,  but  Worth  Reviewing. 

(Notes  of  a  Medical  Clinic  by  Dr.  Henry  Noah  Martin,  Hah- 
nemann College,  Philadelphia,  beginning  October,  1870.) 

Laura,  aged  ten.  complains  of  chills  and  fever. 
Chill  every  third  daw  Chill  comes  on  first,  fol- 
lowed by  high  fever,  then  followed  by  sweat. 
The  chill  comes  on  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  la^t>  about  one  hour:  the  fever 
lasts  nearly  all  day;  perspiration  not  very  great. 
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Thirst  mainly  during  fever,  with  little  thirst  dur- 
ing chill;  not  so  much  thirst  during  perspiration. 
Seems  relieved  by  perspiration.  The  head  aches 
during  chill  and  fever,  but  less  during  perspira- 
tion. Has  a  feeling  of  rising  (  going  up  in  the 
air  1.  Cold  commences  on  back.  Appetite  good 
during  intermission.  Xo  appetite  during  the 
paroxysm.  Eupatorium  has  chill  beginning  in 
the  back  and  headache  which  we  give  in  this  case. 
(Ipecac  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  intermittent 
fever,  where  there  is  nausea  with  the  headache.  ) 


William  S.,  aged  thirtv-one ;  slater  by  occupa- 
tion; has  been  drinking  very  hard  for  some 
weeks;  he  has  nervousness,  pain  in  the  bones, 
and  can't  sleep.  Imagines  he  sees  snakes,  etc., 
at  times.  Has  slept  very  little  during  past  five 
nights,  waking  suddenly  with  fright.  He  vomits 
something  like  bile  every  morning.  Pulse  ninety, 
skin  warm  and  a  little  moist.  Has  sometimes 
cold  sweats.  Arsenicum  is  very  good  for  these 
cases.  But  there  is  another  remedy,  namely,  cal- 
carea  carb.,  which  is  very  fine  for  these  attacks 
of  nervousness,  in  consequence  of  overdrinking. 
Bromide  of  potassium  has  a  controlling  effect 
on  the  genital  organs,  when  given  in  large  doses. 
We  give  this  man  calcarea  carb. 


Zuella,  a  little  scrofulous  child,  had  habit 
defecating  in  bed  at  night,  and  a  very  offensive 
mushy  stool.  Sulphur  was  given  without  relief, 
waiting  six  weeks.  Then  arsenicum  was  given, 
but,  also,  without  relief.  Finally  psorinum  was 
given  with  entire  and  immediate  relief.  Podo- 
phyllum is  another  remedy  for  these  very  offen- 
sive st<  ">ls. 


John  Leonard,  laborer,  has  been  sick  three 
weeks,  vomited  green  and  bitter  stuff,  lias  had 
nausea  in  the  morning.  Has  pains  on  front  and 
back  of  head  which  wake  him  up  from  sleep, 
when  he  sees  sparks  of  fire.  He  has  dizziness; 
is  better  when  quiet  and  at  rest  and  sitting  up; 
worse  when  lying  down  and  moving  about. 
Pulse  seventy-six,  soft  and  natural,  tongue  clear, 
and  he  is  costive.  After  evacuation  trembling 
comes  on.  Conium  500th  was  given  on  the  fifth 
hist.,  he  then  became  worse,  hut  to-day  is  better. 
The  vomiting  in  the  case  is  caused  by  reflex  ac- 
tion. Sulphur  has  dizziness  when  lying  in  bed; 
hut  conium  has  dizziness  when  moving  the  head 
suddenly.  Conium  will  relieve  the  weakness  of 
the  genital  organs  in  men.  Conium  is  relieved 
bv  walking  about,  and  aggravated  by  remaining 


quiet. 


James  Jackson  has  been  sick  with  bilious  fever, 
remittent  fever ;  he  feels  very  weak.  Can  keep 
nothing  on  stomach.  Is  now  suffering  from 
vomiting  and  diarrhea.  We  give  ipecac.  His 
tongue  trembles,  showing  a  weakness  of  vital 
powers. 

• 

Robert,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  has  had  rheuma- 
tism for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  has  relief  from 
hot  applications:  rhus,  nux  v.,  and  arsenicum  are 
relieved  by  applications  of  heat ;  also  lachesis. 
Arsenicum,  rhus,  mere,  rhodo.,  bryonia.  nux  v., 
and  nitric  acid  are  the  best,  most  prominent  reme- 
dies in  rheumatism.  Pains  worse  by  lying  down 
and  better  by  sitting  up.  require  arsenicum. 
Bryonia  and  nux  are  strongly  indicated  for  amel- 
ioration when  sitting  up  in  a  chair.  Aggravation 
of  symptoms  before  a  rain,  nux  v.,  rhodo.,  rhus 
and  bryonia.  Excessive  pain  wakes  him  at  night, 
lachesis.  For  old  chronic  rheumatism,  zinc  is 
the  best  remedy;  it  has  cracking  in  right  joints. 
Pains  go  up  the  leg  in  ledum.  When  effusion 
in  the  synovial  membrane,  synovitis,  swelling,  ten- 
derness to  the  touch,  aggravated  by  motion,  brvo- 
nia  will  relieve.  Ulcers  on  the  arms  lead  us  to 
think  of  mercury.  The  least  draught  of  air 
causes  chilliness,  nitric  acid,  ant.  crud..  and  sul- 
phur. Worse  after  bathing,  ant.  crud.  Must 
keep  very  warm,  saliva  in  mouth,  and  gums  bleed, 
mercury.  Has  disgust  for  hot  food,  pulsatilla 
and  ant.  crud.  The  remedy  indicated  in  this  case, 
to  remove  the  acute  symptoms,  is  aconite  in  high 
potency. 


Airs.  Doherty,  aged  thirty-five,  has  been  com- 
plaining for  several  years.  She  is  worse  when 
lying  down;  has  headache  all  over  head;  ap- 
petite better  for  dinner;  headache  better  after 
eating  dinner  ;  has  bad,  sickening,  sinking  feeling 
at  11  a.  m.  and  forenoon.  Has  pain  in  front  of 
hip  hone  ;  pain  gets  so  severe  that  it  wakes  her  up  ; 
pain  comes  on  in  paroxvsms  ;  whole  of  abdomen 
tender  and  sore  to  touch;  has  dragging  down 
feeling  in  abdomen.  This  lady  has  chronic  ovari- 
tis with  prolapsus  uteri  and  probably  ulcerations ; 
she  has  leucorrhea  ;  in  turning  in  bed  she  feels  a 
lump  falling.     We  give  her  lachesis  500th. 


Alary,  aged  twenty-two;  occupation,  operating 
on  sewing  machine;  has  pain  in  lungs;  can't  lean 
back  ;  pain  in  left  side  on  fifth  inst. ;  has  now  pain 
in  left  shoulder;  had  creeping  chill  when  it  first 
came  on  on  fifth  inst.;  cannot  lie  on  left  side,  al- 
though accustomed  to  lie  on  left  side;  had  lump 
under  right  axilla;  appetite  not  good;  can't  eat 
before  nine  or  ten  of  the  morning,  and  then  very 
little;  has  great  thirst  at  night.  Fever  comes  on 
9  or  10  i>.  m..  but  not  every  night;  has  had  dry 
cough  with  thickness  in  throat,  gets  worse 
towards  night:  sometimes  spits  up  blood,  and 
sometime-  dry  phlegm;  sometimes  disagreeable, 
decaved  taste  in  mouth  and  throat ;  bowels  regu- 
lar;  has  chilly  sensation  towards  evening;  joint- 
get  sore  :  likes  to  he  in  a  warm  room  ;  pulse  weak, 
but  not  very  rapid.  Mercury  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  or  syphilitic  symptoms.  We  give  rhus 
tox. 
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Abdominal 
Operations. 

B.  G.  A.  Moynihan's  work  is,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  text-book  on  the  technique  of  abdominal 
surgery.  '  )ne  of  the  first  chapters  is  devoted  to 
general  remarks  on  the  preparations  necessary 
in  abdominal  operations,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
operation,  and  upon  the  after-treatment  of  the 
patient.  In  these  matters  Moynihan  follows  the 
usual  practice  of  what  is  loosely  called  aseptic 
surgery.  Some  of  the  remarks  on  after-treat- 
ment are  of  special  interest,  particularly  those 
on  the  early  administration  of  fluids  by  the  rec- 
tum and  mouth,  and  on  the  period  during  which 
the  patient  is  kept  in  bed.  "A  patient,"  it  is  said, 
"'after  removal  of  the  appendix  may  be  out  of 
bed  in  six  or  seven  days  and  may  return  to  light 
work  in  a  fortnight."  This  is  an  example,  of 
course,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale,  and  we 
agree  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  general  custom 
to  keep  patients  in  bed  somewhat  longer  than  is 
necessary.  Many  other  surgeons  have  modified 
their  practice  in  this  respect  of  late  years. 

Smne  of  the  recommendations  appear  to  be 
rather  counsels  of  perfection;  for  instance,  that 
tlie  patient  should  lie  clad  in  a  suit  of  gamgee 
pyjamas  before  operation.  Among  the  possible 
sources  of  infection  during  operation  the  opera- 
tor's mouth  and  those  of  his  assistants  might 
have  received  mention  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  necessary  silence. 

Of  the  sequels  and  complications  of  operation 
special  consideration  is  given  to  post-operative 
hematemesis,  and  Rodman's  opinion  that  infection 
is  its  chief  cause  is  approved.  No  mention  is 
made  of  post-operative  thrombosis — a  complica- 
tion on  which  the  author's  views  and  experience 
would  have  been  of  interest. 

Moynihan  is  among  the  surgeons  who  prac- 
tice lavage  of  tin  peritoneal  cavity  in  acute  dif- 
fuse peritonitis.  This  raises  a  question  ol  ex- 
treme importance  and  one  on  which  opposite 
opinions  are  held  by  surgeons  of  experience; 
theoretically  there  is  much  to  he  said  for  it,  hut 
the  argument  of  experience  appears  to  he  slowly 


pushing  its  way  to  the  front  in  opposition  to  it, 
and  certainly  more  than  one  surgeon  who  pre- 
viously employed  it  has  recently  discarded  it. 

On  the  subject  of  stomach  surgery  Moynihan 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  large  experience. 
In  the  chapter  of  perforating  gastric  ulcer  there 
are  two  matters  of  particular  importance  which 
are  mentioned  :  First,  the  necessity  of  remember- 
ing that  two  ulcers,  or  more  than  two.  perforate 
in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases; 
and.  secondly,  the  propriety  of  performing  gas- 
troenterostomy after  the  ulcer  has  been  closed. 
In  regard  to  gastric  hemorrhage,  the  question  of 
the  type  of  case  which  requires  surgical  interven- 
tion, primarily  on  account  of  this  symptom,  is 
not  discussed.  Moynihan  advocates  gastroen- 
terostomy as  the  best  means  of  arresting  this 
hemorrhage,  and  explains  its  value  on  the  ground 
that  continuance  of  bleeding  is  due  to  gastric 
distention,  which  the  operation  relieves.  In  the 
description  of  gastroenterostomy  and  gastro- 
duodenostomy  the  only  special  point  which  calls 
for  notice  is  the  author's  constant  use  of  the  clamp 
to  isolate  the  area  of  anastomosis  and  prevent 
hemorrhage.  In  the  chapter  on  cancer  of  the 
stomach  as  the  final  step  the  author  advocates 
gastroenterostomy  rather  than  union  of  duode- 
num to  the  remainder  of  the  stomach,  and  per- 
tinently  observes  that  a  desire  to  finish  by  the 
latter  method  will  tend  to  inadequate  removal 
of  the  area  of  disease.  In  the  chapters  on 
intestinal  surgery  the  use  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  anastomosis  finds  no  place.  Moyni- 
han holds,  in  agreement  with  many  surgeons 
to-day,  that  they  are  all  unnecessary,  that  they 
have  played  their  part  in  the  development  of  sur- 
gical methods,  and  that  it  is  now  lime  that  their 
use  should  he  abandoned.  We  welcome  a  dog- 
matic assertion  on  page  343  on  the  subject  of 
resection  of  growths  of  the  large  bowel,  and  end- 
to-end  anastomosis  in  the  presence  of  acute  ob- 
struction; Moynihan  holds  that  few  rules  are  so 
binding  on  the  surgeon  as  that  which  prohibits 
the  simultaneous  performance  of  these  two  pro- 
cedures;   he   considers    that    the    best    method    of 
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dealing  with  such  growths  is  that  which  was  laid 
down  by  F.  T.  Paul  ten  years  ago. 

The  fourth  section  is  on  operations  on  the 
liver.  Here  we  note  particularly  the  authi  >r  - 
arguments  in  favor  of  cholecystectomy,  not  only 
in  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  gall  bladder,  but 
in  many  gall-stone  operations  also.  In  this  he 
agrees  with  Kehr  and  others;  he  points  out  that  it 
is  within  the  gall  bladder  that  the  great  majority 
of  stones  arc  formed,  that  it  is  here  also  that  the 
secondary  inflammatory  troubles  break  out,  and 
that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  its  removal 
does  not  interfere  with  digestion;  on  these 
grounds  its  routine  removal  is  tentatively  advo- 
cated. Operations  on  the  pancreas  and  spleen 
are  grouped  together  in  the  last  section,  among 
the  chapters  of  which  that  on  pancreatic  cysts 
is  especially  worth)'  of  commendation.  On  the 
subject  of  pancreatic  calculus  an  account  is  given 
of  the  well-known  case,  the  first  in  which  a  diag- 
nosis was  followed  by  a  successful  operation, 
which  the  author  recorded  in  1902. 

Abdominal  Pain  ; 

Its  Causes  and  Clinical  Significance. 

Dr.  Maylard  is  known  as  a  practical  authority 
on  abdominal  surgery,  a  subject  on  which  he  has 
already  written  treatises  ami  articles.  Hence 
Abdominal  Pain  will  be  hailed  as  the  work  of  an 
experienced  surgeon  and  clinician.  It  is  in  the 
latter  character  rather  than  as  a  surgeon  that 
Dr.  Maylard's  readers  will  study  him.  and  there- 
fore we  suspect  that  they  will  consider  that  his 
zeal  as  an  operator  has  outrun  discretion  when 
they  find  that  nearly  ninety  pages  out  of  three 
hundred  treat  of  abdominal  operations,  that  is 
to  say,  preparation,  sterilization,  ligatures,  su- 
tures, incisions,  and  results.  Undoubtedly  the 
observations  on  the  abdominal  incision  are  of  high 
value,  and  the  author  defends,  or  rather  supports, 
the  transverse  incision  in  terms  which  we  must 
respect  when  we  know  that  he  has  tested  its  mer- 
its in  his  own  operative  practice.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  he  admits  that  he  has  only  adopted  it 
for  three  years  and  says  nothing  about  its  rela- 
tion to  post-operative  pain.  As  to  that  kind  of 
pain  the  author  is  also  mute  in  his  notes,  in  the 
last  pages  of  this  treatise,  on  the  results  of  his 
abdominal  operations — a  much  graver  oversight. 
Thus  painful  stumps  after  the  removal  of  the 
uterine  appendages  receive  no  notice  whatever, 
whilst  two  pages  are  filled  with  reports,  most 
interesting  no  doubt,  but  hardly  to  the  point,  of 


bad  immediate  complications  following  severe 
operations  for  gall  stones.  At  page  266  we  find 
very  reasonable  and  very  sound  surgical  observa- 
tions about  the  danger  of  infection  from  pedicles 
in  cases  of  suppurative  salpingitis  and  other  in- 
trapelvic  septic  conditions.  Yet  though  the  au- 
thor dwells  on  infection  and  mortality,  he  says 
not  a  word  about  pain  in  the  stump  of  a  pedicle 
and  adhesions,  sequelae  which  were  the  curse  of 
the  old-fashioned  oophorectomies  so  largely  per- 
formed twenty  years  ago.  Lastly,  in  regard  to 
this  somewhat  superfluous  portion  of  the  treatise, 
if  the  reader  turns  to  page  223  he  will  come  across 
some  important  passages  about  sunken  silk  liga- 
tures. "In  the  course  of  periods  varying  between 
a  few  weeks  and  a  couple  of  years  some  of  my 
cases  returned  with  a  small  painful  swelling  in 
the  line  of  the  cicatrix."'  Dr.  Maylard  has  there- 
fore abandoned  silk  as  a  material  for  sunken 
sutures.  Many  others  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, and  such  information  is  precisely  what 
the  reader  desires  when  he  turns  to  a  book  on 
abdominal  pain  by  an  author  of  recognized  au- 
thority. 

The  reader  will  not  blame  the  author  for  allot- 
ting two  chapters  to  the  purely  anatomical  details 
of  the  nerve  supply  of  the  abdomen  and  its  vis- 
cera. Dr.  Maylard  rightly  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  placing  of  the  patient  in  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion for  palpation.  The  directions  on  pages  51 
and  ^2  are  very  clear,  and  the  author  prudently 
dispenses  with  a  class  of  illustration  a  little  over- 
done in  current  text-books,  which  are  of  small 
value  for  instruction  in  bimanual  palpation  and 
similar  delicate  maneuvers,  and  which  are  ob- 
jectionable for  several  reasons,  especially  if  the 
volume  should  fall  into  non-medical  hands. 

A  Treatise  on  the 

Nervous  Diseases  of  Children. 

I  he  first  edition  of  Dr.  Sachs's  work-  was  re- 
ceived with  such  favor  that  translations  into  Ger- 
man and  Italian  have  already  appeared,  and  one 
into  French  is  to  be  published  shortly.  In  this 
new  edition  every  chapter  has  been  revised,  and 
much  fresh  matter  added.  The  size  of  the  work- 
has  been  reduced  by  the  judicious  omission  of 
chapters  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the  de- 
tailed histories  of  cases.  Space  has  again  been 
economized  by  many  of  the  rarer  diseases  being 
dealt  with  in  smaller  type.  It  would  seem  to  us, 
moreover,  that  a  still  further  economy  of  space. 
might  well  have  been  secured  by  the  omission 
of  any  lengthy  descriptions   of  nervous   diseases 
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that  are  common  in  adults  and  occur  only  very 
occasionally  in  children,  and  by  the  mere  inclu- 
sion ni  the  special  features  such  complaints  as- 
sume when  they  occur  in  the  younger  subjects. 

Regarding  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  connec- 
tion between  chorea  and  rheumatism,  it  is  inter- 
esting tn  rind  the  author  uninfluenced  by  the  opin- 
ion, largely  prevalent  nowadays  that  chorea  is  in 
every  instance  a  rheumatic  manifestation.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  the  author  from  agreeing  with  this 
view,  that  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  could 
find  a  history  of  chorea  coming  on  after  rheuma- 
tism in  only  20  out  of  [84  cases.  In  these  cases, 
too,  he  raises  the  question  whether  the  associated 
heart  disease  was  not  in  part  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  chorea.  If  rheumatism  in 
these  cases  were  responsible  for  the  heart  dis- 
ease, it  may  fairly  be  held  responsible,  also,  for 
the  subsequent  chorea.  To  admit  as  rheumatic 
only  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  definite  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  preceding  the  chorea,  as  the 
author  does,  is  vastly  to  underrate  the  connection 
between  the  two  complaints.  In  many  instances 
the  manifestations  of  rheumatism  in  children  are 
so  slight  and  evanescent,  that  a  history  of  its  ab- 
sence is  wholly  unreliable.  Moreover,  there  are 
man\"  children  in  whom  attacks  of  chorea  and 
rheumatism  alternate,  where  chorea  was  the  prior 
complaint.  Clinical  experience,  again,  amply 
shows  that  choreic  children,  in  whom  there  is  no 
■evidence  of  rheumatism,  are  infinitely  more  prone 
to  develop  the  last  complaint  in  later  years  than 
the  rest  of  the  community.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Sachs  would  seem  to  err  as  far  in  the  one  direc- 
tion as  the  rigid  upholders  of  the  panrheumatic 
origin  of  chorea  do  in  the  other. 

Under  the  title  of  Gyrospasm,  Dr.  Sachs  treats 
of  the  disorders  known  under  the  various  names 
of  spasmus  nutans,  head-rolling,  etc.  But  we 
much  doubt  if  the  uninitiated  would  be  able,  from 
his  description,  to  distinguish  between  the  tem- 
porary and  harmless  class  of  cases  of  head-rolling 
and  the  permanent  examples  associated  with  in- 
curable brain  disease.  It  would  have  been  well, 
too,  if  he  had  given  further  reasons  than  the  al- 
leged absence  of  Trousseau's  sign  in  the  tetany 
of  infants,  for  his  assertion  that  the  last  complaint 
is  a  different  and  distinct  disorder  to  the  tetan) 
occurring  in  adults,  usually  with  abdominal  dis- 
ease. In  the  chapter  on  diphtherial  paralysis  we 
find  no  mention  of  palsy  of  the  diaphragm;  an 
omission  of  no  mean  importance.  Dr.  Sachs 
writes  terselv  and  clearlv,  but  at  times  would  seem 


to  display  an  almost  Podsnappian  intolerance  for 
the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  might  chance 
tn  differ.  A  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  general  diseases  of  children,  apart  from  the 
purely  nervous  disorders,  would  have  saved  him 
from  some  blunders,  and  might  have  led  him  to 
modify  considerably  main  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed. 

Das  gansersche  Symptom 

seine  klinische  und  forense  Bedeutung 

Dr.  Julius  Hey  has  investigated  with  consider- 
able thoroughness  a  portion  of  that  wide  and  only 
partially-explored  borderland  between  hysteria, 
criminal  psychosis,  and  fullv-developed  insanity 
which  is  recognized  to  be  of  as  much  practical 
importance  as  scientific  and  clinical  difficulty. 
The  particular  bit  he  has  mapped  out  deals  with 
what  is  known  as  the  symptom  of  Ganser,  which, 
in  a  word,  may  be  called  the  symptom  of  crooked 
answers.  Moeli  in  his  Insane  Criminals,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  stated  the  situation  as  follow-: 
Besides  positive  untruth  there  is  in  some  cases  an 
evident  forgetfulness  of  quite  well-known  facts, 
as  of  the  subject's  own  age,  the  multiplication 
table,  money  values,  and  the  like.  Four  such 
cases  were  later  carefully  observed  and  pigeon- 
holed by  Ganser,  who  showed  that  the  crooked- 
answer  habit  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  men- 
tal cloud,  an  indistinct  state  of  consciousness  with 
hallucinations,  more  or  less  complete  amnesia, 
and  other  evidence  of  mental  and  somatic  disturb- 
ance. Ganser  it  was,  moreover,  who  first  ade- 
quately  estimated  the  forensic  importance  of  the 
condition. 

Dr.  Hey  in  his  book  on  Ganser 's  symptom  re- 
cords <>  cases  with  much  detail.  As  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  crooked  answers  given,  the  second 
case  may  be  quoted.  The  patient,  aged  12  year-, 
was  asked  in  the  Halle  Clinic.  "Where  are  you?' 
and  replied,  "In  Jerusalem."  "No;  where?"  and 
answered.  "In  Bethlehem."  "How  old  are  you?" 
— "Fourteen  years."  "When  were  you  born?" — 
"In  1014."  "Is  ice  hot  or  cold?" — "Hot."  And 
-1 1  fi  irth. 

Neither  the  symptom  nor  the  symptom-com- 
plex, it  is  shown,  can  be  considered  pathognomo- 
nic of  hysteria  or  any  other  condition.  The  symp- 
tom itself  is  found  most  frequently  in  hysteria, 
next  in  dementia  precox,  after  that  in  epilepsy, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  very  uncommon  in  circular 
insanity  also,  but  it  is  held  that  the  symptom-com- 
plex probably  only  occurs  on  a  hysterical  basis. 
The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liarity in  forensic  work  is  obvious.  In  18  out  of 
the  20  criminal  cases  signs  of  mental  disease  were 
evident  during  imprisonment. 
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Hotel  Accommodations  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  combined 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy and  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress at  Atlantic  City  next  September,  we  take 
this  editorial  opportunity  of  cautioning  each  and 
every  of  our  expected  visitors  from  home,  and 
from  the  European  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, not  to  post] nine  the  securing  of  their  hotel 
accommodations  until  their  arrival  in  Atlantic 
City,  or  only  a  few  days  before  coming.  \\  e 
have  known  of  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfactii  in 
arising  from  such  dilatoriness.  September — the 
second  week — when  we  are  scheduled  for  Atlantic- 
City,  is  the  very  acme  and  height  of  the  Board- 
walk season,  and  rooms  are  very  hard  to  get; 
true  in  a  city  so  abundantly  supplied  with  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  and  private  houses,  no  one  need 
to  go  hungry  or  unhoused  ;  but  when  thus  scat- 
tered over  a  great  number  of  hotels  and  houses, 
the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  annual  meetings  is 
destroyed — namely  the  opportunity  for  congenial 
conversation,  visiting  of  the  ladies,  reviving  old 
friendships,  and  making  new  ones.  While  At- 
lantic City  is  most  famous  for  its  beach  line  and 
its  boardwalk,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is 
a  small  village,  readily  accessible  on  foot;  for  on 
hot  days,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  September,  the 
walk  is  very  fatiguing  and  tiresome.  To  be  sure 
we  faithful  medical  men  go  each  year  to  the 
American  Institute,  out  of  a  sense  of  doing  our 
"plain  duty'";  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  if 
the  place  selected  for  our  annual  meeting  is  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  hotel  accommodation  is 
indifferent,  the  attendance  is  very  prone  to  fall 
away,  and  so  the  annual  meet,  is  spoiled.  There 
can  be  no  disguising  of  the  fact  that  the  tired 
Doctor  (and  his  wife)  do  not  go  to  the  annua! 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute  so  much  for 
the  information  he  can  gather  from  listening  to 
the  excellent  papers  read  by  our  eminent  teachers, 
writers,  and  authors,  as  it  is  to  get  a  vacation 
and  an  outing,  where  he  may  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  the  old  men  and  the  new  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, revive  old  friendships  and  form  new  ones. 
He  wants  a  place  where  he  may  have  rest  and  re- 
freshment, as  well  as  intellectual  pabulum. 
Speaking  now  from  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, we  would  recommend  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  Hotel  Rudolf  for  such  house  of 
contentment  and  comfort.  We  were  guests  of 
this  house  when  last  the  American  Institute  met 
in  Atlantic  City ,  and  there  were  many  others 
also ;  and  during  the  week  of  our  stay  there  we 
heard  not  one  single  complaint  of  table,  service, 
or  rates.     Mr.  Myers,  who  was  then,  as  now,  the 


host,  was  in  personal  attendance  to  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  his  guests.  The  hotel  is  direct  1\ 
upon  the  beach  and  in  contact  with  the  famous 
boardwalk;  its  piazzas  are  spacious  and  encircle 
the  building,  thus  affording  mam-  cosy,  cool,  com- 
fortable places  for  lounging  and  engaging  in 
heart-to-heart  talks,  for  constructing  new  politi- 
cal schemes,  or  for  devising  means  to  put  through 
the  Institute'  journal.  This  famous  house  has 
four  hundred  ocean  view  rooms,  and  many  others 
not  on  the  ocean.  It  has  a  dining  room  (over- 
looking the  ocean  )  with  a  seating  capacit)  of  one 
thousand.  Water  comes  from  an  artesian  well 
nine  hundred  feet  deep.  Those  who  were  at  the 
1  [otel  Rudolf  formerly  will  not  forget  the  famous 
grotto,  which  the  local  committee  will  doubtlessly 
pul  in  commission  for  the  Institute  and  Congress. 
Be  ready,  therefore,  every  one  of  you,  home- 
members  as  well  as  foreigners,  with  a  prompt  ap- 
plication for  hotel  accommodations  in  the  Hotel 
Rudolf,  where  the  genial  host,  Mr.  Myers,  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you  and  add  whatever  he  can 
to  your  comfort  and  contentment. 

Certain  Questions  Arising  in  the  Practice  of 
Midwifery. 

Dr.  Peter  Horrocks  (Guy's  Hospital  Gazette) 
discusses  several  important  points  in  midwifery 
practice  which  are  constantly  occurring,  and 
about  little  is  said  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 
They  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  Should  a  woman  be  examined,  as  a  matter 
ot  routine,  when  she  comes  to  engage  a  doctor  to 
attend  her  in  her  confinement? — If  there  is  any 
obvious  deformity  which  might  affect  the  par- 
turient canal,  or  if  the  patient  is  at  all  anxious 
as  to  her  condition,  suggest  an  examination;  but 
if  she  be  to  all  appearances  healthy  and  well  de- 
veloped, such  an  examination  can  safeh  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

2.  When  informed  that  labor  has  begun,  ought 
an  examination  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of  routine  ? 

—Yes,  provided  all  precautions  be  taken  to  insure 
asepsis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  further  ex- 
amination is  recptired. 

3.  (  )ught  a  woman  to  be  douched  before  or 
after  labor  as  a  routine  measure? — Xo.  Svring- 
ing  after  labor  was  originally  introduced  as  a 
preventive  against  puerperal  infection.  As  this 
condition  is.  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  germs  from  without,  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  a  mistake  occurring  which 
will  spoil  the  asepsis,  however  carefully  the  svr- 
inging  be  done.  The  douche  should  not  be  used 
lit  fore  labor  unless  the  vagina  is  unhealthv. 
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4.  (  )ught  a  child's  eyes  to  have  an  antiseptic 
dropped  into  them  as  a  routine  practice  to  pre- 
vent ophthalmia  neonatorum?  —  Cleansing  the 
eyelids  with  some  plain  boiled  water  or  mild  boric 
acid  lotion  is  sufficient,  the  lids  being  touched. 
if  at  all,  with  some  sterile  gauze  or  wool.  The 
conjunctiva  should  not  he  treated,  and  no  lotion 
or  water  should  he  allowed  to  go  into  the  eye  it  it 
can  he  avoided.  If  gonorrhea  is  present  in  the 
mother,  this  should  he,  if  possible,  cured  before 
the  time  of  labor.  At  the  birth  the  child's  eyes 
are  to  lie  washed  very  thoroughly,  and  antiseptics 
assiduously  applied  in  order  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation. 

6.  If  a  case  of  puerperal  septicemia  occurs. 
ought  the  medical  attendant  to  continue  his  mid- 
wifery practice  whilst  still  attending  the  septic 
case' — Xo  man  who  does  his  duty  by  a  patient 
with  puerperal  septicemia  can  safely  attend  to 
■other  confinement  cases. — H.  Irving  Pinches. 
♦      ♦ 

The  Medical  history  of  Mary  Tudor. 

In  a  recent  paragraph  on  the  medical  history  of 
Calvin  we  noted  that  the  religious  intolerance 
of  "Bloody  Mary"  has  been  ascribed  to  uterine 
disease.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  was  of  opinion  that 
her  death  was  due  to  ovarian  dropsy.  "Treated 
with  the  knowledge  now  at  our  command,  the 
destinies  of  England  might  have  been  strangely 
altered."  observed  the  great  ovariotomist  in  the 
course  of  an  address.  He  showed  that  Man- 
Tudor  was  subject  to  dysmenorrhea  and  scanty 
menstruation  all  her  life  after  an  illness  in  early 
girlhood  apparently  the  result  of  over-study.  In 
these  days  there  are  many  such  patients.  Her 
marriage  to  Phillip  II,  whom  Beesly  speaks  of  as 
Elizabeth's  "ugly,  disagreeable,  little  brother-in- 
law,"  brought  her  no  happiness.  Wells  believes 
that  Mary  aborted  early  in  her  first  and  only 
pregnancy,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose either  self-deception  or  imposture.  She  soon 
became  cachectic,  and  abdominal  enlargement  re- 
vived her  hopes  of  an  heir.  This  time  there  was 
clearly  delusion;  the  swelling  was  found  to  be 
disease,  not  pregnancy,  and  she  had  an  illness  di- 
agnosed as  a  had  intermittent  fever.  She  was 
moved  from  Richmond  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
lastly  to  St.  James's,  where  for  a  few  weeks  she 
languished  and  then  died  in  full  possession  of  her 
senses.  This,  in  Spencer  Wells'  opinion,  is  not 
the  history  of  deatb  from  ordinary  dropsy,  nor 
the  usual  end  of  fever,  to  which  it  was  imputed. 
All  points  considered,  it  looked  more  like  exhaus- 
tion or  pyemia  from  an  ovarian  tumor  with  one  or 
more  of  its  compartments  inflamed  or  suppurat- 
ing. Another  fact  which  Spencer  Wells  noted 
as  supporting  this  view  is  that  the  abdomen  was 
not  tapped.  The  tumor  was  in  all  probability  too 
solid  for  the  surgeons  with  their  ideas  of  dropsy 
to  attempt  tapping.  The  body  was  embalmed, 
but    there    is   no   account    extant   of  anv   medical 


examination.  Sir  Spencer  Wells's  historical  di- 
agnosis seems  quite  reasonable;  Mary  Tudor  very 
probably  died  of  ovarian  tumor.  A  new  growth. 
however,  would  not  account  for  that  unhapp) 
queen's  irritability  and  bigotry;  the  catamenial 
history  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  that  respect. 
The  character  of  her  father,  the  opinions  and  the 
fate  of  the  "sweet  saint  of  Aragon."  her  mother, 
to  whom  she  was  intensely  attached,  the  bitter 
consequences,  disputed  legitimacy,  anarchy  in  a 
sickly  brother's  reign  and  the  dreadful  responsi- 
bilities of  sovereignty  were  quite  sufficient  to  spoil 
Mary's  temper,  independently  of  hypermetropia. 
to  which  she  was  probably  subject,  and  ovarian 
disease,  which  only  came  on  during  the  last  vears 
of  her  reign. 


Physical  Deyeneracy. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  especially 
England  and  France,  are  becoming  greatly 
alarmed  over  the  subject  of  national  degenera- 
tion. This  alarm  is  to  a  great  extent  selfish,  as 
it  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cruiting or  conscription  of  the  armies  is  threat- 
ened. Some  startling  facts  have  been  brought 
out  by  investigation  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  re- 
ported, for  instance,  that  203  soldiers  in  the 
British  home  army  go  sick  out  of  every  thou- 
sand, while  in  the  French  conscript  army  only 
43  become  invalids.  The  standard  of  height  for 
admission  to  the  British  army  in  1845  was  5  feet 
6  inches;  in  1883  it  was  5  feet  3  inches,  and  in 
1900.  5  feet.  There  is  also  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  average  weight. 

Is  this  surprising,  when  we  look  at  the  way 
the  poor  of  London  and  other  big  cities  are  com- 
pelled to  live?  Read  this,  from  the  London 
Chronicle : 

"In  London  400,000  people  live  in  single 
rooms;  40,000  live  five  in  a  room;  and  8,000 
seven  in  a  room.  Overcrowding  is  the  rule; 
fresh  milk  and  good  food  the  exception.  Babies 
fed  on  cold  cabbage  and  kippers,  with  the  occa- 
sional nip  of  gin  and  water  to  hearten  them  up, 
rarely  develop  into  strong  men. 

"A  ward  sister  of  one  of  our  great  hospitals 
was  recently  traveling  in  a  third-class  carriage 
in  London,  when  she  saw  woman  feed  a  child 
of  one  and  a-half  years  with  a  piece  of  saveloy 
and  some  white  bread!  The  sister  told  the 
woman  that  she  was  destroying  the  child's  diges- 
tion, upon  winch  the  following  conversation  took 
place  ; 

"'.\nd  may  1  ask.  have  you  any  children  oi 
your  1  iwn  :' 

"  'Ni  -ne.'  said  the  sister. 

"•Then  thank-  you  kindly  for  your  advice,  hut 
having  buried  nine  babies  of  my  own.  1  ought 
to  know  how   to  treat  'em.'  ' 

Surely,  as  the  Chronicle  says,  this  is  an  awful 
,\  n  since  the  days  of  Greek  glory,  when 
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medical  science  languished,  because  the  stand- 
ard of  public  life  was  too  high  to  support  a  large 
community  of  professional  healers.  Surely,  also, 
there  is  a  crying  demand  fur  men  and  institutions 

that  shall  disseminate  among  the  people  sound 
common-sense  information  regarding  health  and 

disease. 

♦  ♦ 

Artificial  Limbs  in  Antiquity. 

The  modern  inventor  has  often  enough  occa- 
sion, adapting  the  curse  to  his  own  need,  to  cry 
Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  fecere !  Even  in 
surgery,  winch  we  had  fondly  believed  to  be 
nearly  all  our  own,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  some 
at  least  of  our  improvements  are  old  things  with 
new  names.  What  is  known  to  modern  dentists 
as  bridge  work  was  familiar  to  the  Etruscans, 
as  extant  specimens  attest ;  plaster  ears,  noses. 
and  lips  were  common  among  the  Indians,  where 
the  cutting  off  of  these  features  was  a  punish- 
ment much  in  use;  Xero  anticipated  the  advice 
given  to  the  converted  aesthete,  and  "stuck  an  eye- 
glass in  Ins  ocular,*"  and  Greek  and  Roman  vet- 
erans who  had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  war  tried 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  artificial  substi- 
tutes. What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  artificial  leg 
in  existence  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  It  was  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Capua,  and  is  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  follows:  "Roman  artificial  leg;  the  ar- 
tificial limb  accurately  represents  the  form  of  the 
leg  ;  it  is  made  with  pieces  of  thin  bronze,  fastened 
by  bronze  nails  to  a  wooden  core.  Two  iron  bars, 
having  holes  at  their  free  ends,  are  attached  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  bronze;  a  quadrilateral 
piece  of  iron,  found  near  the  position  of  the  foot, 
is  thought  to  have  given  strength  to  it.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  foot  and  the  wooden  core  had 
nearly  crumbled  away.  That  skeleton  had  its 
waist  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  sheet  bronze  edged 
with  small  rivets,  probably  used  to  fasten  a  leather 
lining.  Three  painted  vases  (  red  figures  on  a 
black  ground)  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  skeleton. 
The  vases  belong  to  a  rather  advanced  period  in 
the  decline  of  art  (  about  300  years  b.  c" 

♦  ♦ 

Antenatal  Diagnosis  of  Fetal  Heart  Murmurs. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  by  careful  ausculta- 
tion of  the  fetal  heart  the  obstetrician  may  diag- 
nose antenatal  cardiac  anomalies  before  the  birth 
of  the  infant:  but  of  actual  cases  in  which  the  di- 
agnosis has  been  satisfactorily  established  and 
demonstrated  the  number  is  still  small.  I'allan- 
tvne.  in  his  "Manual  of  Antenatal  Pathology  and 
Hygiene,"  has  collected  no  more  than  eight  such 
records.  The  case,  therefore,  which  was  re- 
ported recently  by  Dr.  John  McCrae,  of  Mon- 
treal, has  a  special  value.  The  subject  of  the 
cardiac    anomaly    was    the    fifteenth    child    of    a 


woman,  aged  forty-six  years,  who  was  mentally 
dull  and  showed  no  affection  for  her  infant.  Her 
other  children  had  not  been  deformed,  hut  she 
herself  had  a  harelip,  and  a" systolic  cardiac  mur- 
mur could  be  heard  widely  over  her  chest.  The 
infant,  a  male,  was  a  "blue  baby"  from  birth, 
and  he  died  of  bilateral  broncho-pneumonia  when 
forty-nine  days  old.  During  the  pregnancy  a 
fetal  systolic  murmur  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Evans  to  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance.  After  birth  the  same  mur- 
mur was  recognized,  systolic  in  time  and  basal  in 
position.  The  infant  was  large  and  well  nour- 
ished, but  was  always  blue,  although  the  blueness 
was  at  times  more  marked — for  example,  after 
feeding.  Idle  post-mortem  examination  revealed 
transposition  of  all  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  gall 
bladder.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  shared  in 
the  inversion,  but  the  small  size  of  the  pulmonic 
ventricle  ( that  is.  the  transposed  right  ventricle ) 
somewhat  masked  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
organ.  In  addition  to  its  transposition,  the  heart 
exhibited  malformations:  the  two  auricles  were 
widely  in  communication;  the  systemic  ventricle 
was  greatly  hypertrophied,  while  the  pulmonic 
was  rudimentary,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
interventricular  septum  was  intact ;  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  was  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord  with 
no  lumen,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  patent. 
♦      ♦ 

A  Peculiar  Case* 

I  have  a  case  which  puzzles  me  greatly.     I  do 

not  know   just  what  treatment  to  advise. 

"exhibit  XO.  I." 

January  3,  1905. 
Dear  Doctor: — I  will  let  you  know  that  1  am 
sick.  I  am  sick  in  the  trunk  and  it  gives  me  pain 
and  I  make  to  much  water  and  I  make  one  qt. 
more  or  less  of  urin  and  [  have  lots  of  gas  and 
pain  in  the  stomach  goes  and  come  back  and 
when  the  gas  come  up  it  tastes  stron.  and  it  some- 
times buzzle  in  my  head  and  ear.  and  my  tongue 
is  white  and  1  want  always  drink  and  my  tongue 
seem  to  be  dry  and  I  am  consipated  and  1  am 
nervis.  and  if  you  can  send  any  medicine  by  mail 
and  it  will  do  just   the  same  and  if  it  is  better  to 

come come,  and    ]    am   not   verv   sick.      I    run 

around  the  house  and  I  can't  bend  myself  at  all 
to  pick  up  something  on  the  floor  and  I  am  al- 
wavs  tired.  vours  truly. 


and  if  you  come  it  is  the  last  house  by  the  track 
right  in   front  of  the  sumantory.  a  yellow  house. 

In  the  same  street  as  Mr.  live  on  the  west 

side  of  the  track,  and  it  makes  two  years  that    F 

g<  >t  a  si  ire  side  1  m  the  left  side. 

*  We  take  this  ease  from  a  recent   issue  of  the  Clinic   (for- 
merly the  Alkaloidal  Clinic)   and  submit  it  for  diagnosis  and 
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and  send  me  the  bill  and  I'll  pay  it  by  mail  if 
von  send  me  sonic  medicine. 


Dear  Doctor: — Your  favor  received  and  con- 
tents noted.  Now,  Doctor,  we  could  not  possi- 
bly attempt  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  the  remark- 
able account  of  her  condition  given  by  the  patient. 
This  might  lie  anything  from  hysteria  to  cystitis. 
If  von  do  not  particularly  require  the  patient's 
letter  we  should  like  to  keep  it  as  an  "exhibit." 
Before  we  got  through  reading  it  we  were  not 
sure  whether  "the  cemetery  was  in  her  side"  or 
"she  had  a  pain  in  the  yellow  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track,"  or  that  "Air.  -  -  has  a  pain 
which  caused  her  to  have  gas  in  the  stomach  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  other  side  of  the  street!"  It 
certainly  is  a  peculiar  case! — Ed. 


Dear  Editor: — Your  letter  received.  You 
may  keep  the  letter  for  exhibit.  To  let  yon 
know  how  the  patient  is  getting  along  I  send  you 
another  letter  received  from  her  after  she  had 
taken  the  proper  granules.  This  letter  you  may 
also  keep  for  "exhibit."  I  would  ask  that  they 
be  marked.  "Exhibit  No.  1:  before  taking  gran- 
nies ;"  and  "Exhibit  Xo.  2  :  after  taking  grannies." 
You  will  notice  by  looking  over  Exhibit  No.  2 
that  the  patient  has  gained  strength  rapidly  and 
can  now  "throw  the  white  horse  over  the  fence 
some  hay."  Hoping  this  finds  you  the  same,  I 
am.  Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  S. 

"exhibit  Xo.  ->." 

Dr.  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  am  better,  and 
today  have  not  so  many  pains  and   I  am  better 

of  my  trunk  and  I  got  only  the  right  kidney  that 
it  hurt  me  not  often  and  I  felt  it  more  than  usal. 
and  it  weights  in  my  trunk  and  it  use  to  hurt  me 
nearlv  all  day  and  it  makes  me  three  days  that 
it  don't  hurt  me  very  much  and  my  body  move 
Mine  a  daw  and  sometimes  I  have  to  take  one  or 
two  to  make  my  body  move,  and  I  vomat  some- 
times some  day  once  or  twice  and  every  day  and 
sometimes  it  is  strong,  when  I  throw  to  the 
white  horse  hay  over. 

Yours  truly, 


And  will  I  have  to  take  all  the  pill  to  move 
my  body  if  I  come  well  ? 

♦      ♦ 

The  Medical  Side  of  Rabelais. 

An  article  bearing  this  title  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  American  Medical  Library 
and  Historical  journal,  and  its  author  is  Dr. 
Charles  <  \.  Cumston,  of  Boston.  The  subject  is 
not  original,  but  Dr.  Cumston's  views  upon  it 
are  worth  reading.  We  need  not  dwell  on  Rabe- 
laisian commonplaces  nor  on  the  disputed  question 
about  Rabelais's  cure  of  souls  at  Meudon.  In 
respect  to  the  latter  subject   Dr.  Cumston  shows 


that  he  could  not  have  been  cure,  or  parish  priest, 
for  long,  and  holds  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  had  to  give  up  his  benefice,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  scandal  caused  by  the  publication 
of  the  fourth  book  of  Pantagruel,  which  was  far 
more  aggressive  than  the  preceding  instalments 
of  that  work,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned. 
W.  F.  Smith,  in  the  introduction  to  his  English 
translation  of  Rabelais's  works  (1893),  seems 
rather  to  attribute  this  resignation  to  a  change 
of  bishops,  the  new  prelate  proving  hostile  to 
Rabelais  on  account  of  his  peripatetic  tendencies 
which  interfered  with  his  parochial  duties.  Dr. 
Cumston  holds  the  usual  views  as  to  the  significa- 
tion of  the  chapters  on  the  education  of  Gargan- 
tua ;  teaching  everything  ends  in  the  pupil  learn- 
ing nothing. 

The  idea  that  the  voting  prince  should  exercise 
his  intellectual  faculties  when  attending  to  the 
wants  of  nature  was,  we  must  remember,  openly 
advocated  in  later  times  by  Chesterfield,  who  ad- 
vised his  son  to  study  an  ode  of  Horace  under 
such  circumstances  previous  to  making  use  of  the 
page  for  toilet  purposes.  Dr.  Cumston  is  con- 
vinced that  Rabelais  possessed  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  and  pharma- 
cology of  his  time.  His  hyperbolic  eulogy  of 
remedies,  in  high  estimation  in  his  day.  is  mani- 
festly satirical,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  want 
of  good  taste  prevents  us  from  referring  in  de- 
tail to  his  sarcasms  on  transcendental  therapeu- 
tics. Gargantua  wears  an  emerald  "as  big  as 
the  fruit  of  an  orange"  about  his  person,  so  that 
he  may  beget  vigorous  offspring — an  allusion, 
of  course,  to  the  numerous  recipes  to  insure  long 
life  and  other  desiderata  when  the  drug  was 
practically  impossible  to  procure,  whilst  even  if 
it  could  be  obtained  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  prove  of  the  least 
benefit  to  the  patient.  This  fallacy  is  the  key- 
note to  satire  about  drugs  during  the  Renaissance. 
Later,  in  Moliere's  day.  drugs  were  represented 
as  curing  by  explanation,  a  fever  being  stopped 
by  cooling  drinks  because  it  ought  to  be  cured 
by  such  remedies,  and  opium  ("grains."  as  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  and  her  daughter  called  it,  ac- 
cording to  J.  A.  Taylor's  life  of  Charles  the  First's 
consort)  causing  sleep  because  of  its  dormitive 
properties.  Dr.  Cumston  also  indicates  how 
Rabelais  ridiculed  sixteenth-century  etiology; 
we  need  hardly  say  what  malady  was  selected  by 
the  satirist,  who  found  a  large  field  for  character- 
istic jests  in  the  curious  theories  about  syphilis 
held  by  Steber,  Grunbeck,  and  Leoniceno.  Rabe- 
lais thoroughly  understood  the  value  of  general 
treatment,  exercise,  hygiene,  rational  diet,  and 
above  all  the  keeping  up  of  the  patient's  spirits. 
These  principles,  though  put  in  the  background 
by  medieval  physicians,  were  not  wholly  ignored 
by  the  multitude;  thus,  according  to  tradition, 
Robin  Hood  and  other  popular  heroes  forcibly 
undertook  the  medical  treatment  of  corpulent 
ecclesiastics  by  riding  on  the  backs  of  those  dig- 
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nitaries  for  a  mile  or  twain  before  the  latter  were 
suffered  to  break  their  fasts.  Rabelais  advised 
the  patients  to  whom  he  prescribed  his  writings, 
and  the  critics  who  condemned  them,  to  hoop 
themselves  well,  like  barrels,  with  stout  girths, 
lest  they  should  burst  witli  laughter.  Dr.  Cum- 
ston  shows  that  Rabelais  more  than  hints  that 
Pliny  was  a  liar,  and  considers  that  the  long  chap- 
ters explaining  how  Panurge  wanted  to  find  out 
if  his  hypothetical  future  spouse  would  lie  faith- 
ful to  him,  is  a  long  piece  of  sarcasm  hitting  the 
great  majority  of  the  physicians  of  antiquity.  Yet 
Rabelais  believed  in  the  ancients,  although  he  de- 
spised his  medieval  predecessors.  Ridicule,  how- 
ever, was  the  weapon  which  he  knew  best  how  to 
use.  Moliere  and  Voltaire  also  employed  it  suc- 
cessfully against  fashionable  fads  and  Bourbon 
despotism,  but  as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned. 
Rabelais  far  excelled  them  in  his  use  of  laughter. 
Above  all.  he  utilized  it  not  only  as  a  lash,  but 
likewise  as  a  remedy.  How  many  of  his  readers 
have  forgiven  him  his  ribald  wit  because  of  the 
lines  heading  the  prologue  to  Gargantua  : 
"Mieulx  est  de  ris.  que  de  larmes  escripre:  pour 
ce  que  rire  est  le  propre  de  l'homme"  ! 
♦      ♦ 

Extraction  of  Cataract  In  the  Capsule 

Every  one  would  agree  that,  were  the  operation 
a  safe  one,  the  results  of  removing  an  opaque 
lens  in  its  capsule  would  be  far  better  than  when 
the  capsule  is  left  behind,  for  sooner  or  later  it 
becomes  wrinkled  or  opaque,  and  an  operation 
has  to  be  undertaken  to  get  rid  of  it.  Major 
Henry  Smith,  I.  M.  S.,  is  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  removal  of  the  cataract  in  its  capsule,  and 
he  fully  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  in 
1 901.  Since  that  time  he  has  done  many  more 
operations,  but  his  views  have  only  become 
strengthened  with  time  and  experience.  In  a 
paper  published  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette 
for  September,  1905,  he  again  goes  over  the 
whole  question,  and  strongly  advocates  the  views 
he  has  previously  expressed.  His  personal  ex- 
perience now  extends  to  over  11,000  cataract  ex- 
tractions, and  as  only  2000  of  these  were  done 
in  the  usual  manner,  it  leaves  the  magnificent 
total  of  upwards  of  9000  cases  on  which  to  base 
his  opinion.  (  Hit  of  2767  cases  operated  on  by 
him  during  the  last  year,  only  151,  or  5.4  per  cent., 
were  deemed  by  him  to  be  unsuitable  for  extrac- 
tion in  the  capsule.  He  starts  the  incision  close 
to  the  corneo-scleral  junction  and  then  cuts  up- 
wards and  forwards  so  as  to  finish  up  in  the 
cornea  midway  between  the  pupil  and  the  edge 
of  the  cornea.  Pressure  is  made  with  a  strabis- 
mus hook  below,  while  counter  pressure  is  made 
above  with  a  spoon.  By  gradual  pressure  with 
the  hook,  the  lens  is  slowly  delivered  in  its  cap- 
sule; the  iris  if  prolapsed  is  replaced,  if  a  bead 
of  vitreous  is  seen  it  is  cut  off.  but  besides  this 
nothing  further  is  done.     A  point  on  which  he  in- 


sists is  that  the  moment  the  incision  is  made,  the 
speculum  should  be  removed,  and  the  upper  lid 
raised  with  a  strabismus  hook  by  the  assistant, 
while  with  his  other  hand  he  depresses  the  lower 
lid  and  retains  his  hold  until  the  operation  is 
finished;  this  is  done  in  order  to  obviate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  orbicularis,  which  by  contracting  is 
more  than  likely  to  cause  the  escape  of  vitreous, 
hut  if  the  lids  are  held  in  this  way  its  action  is 
sufficiently  controlled  to  prevent  its  doing  harm. 
Mis  results  are  splendid.  Out  of  2616  casts 
operated  on  by  him  between  May,  1904,  and  May, 
[905,  he  obtained  99.27  per  cent,  first-class  re- 
sults. He  obtained  second-class  results  in  0.38 
per  cent,  and  failures  in  0.34  per  cent.  Noth- 
ing could  he  better  than  that,  though  in  spite  of  it 
we  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  British  sur- 
geons will  be  persuaded  to  adopt  this  operation, 
which,  though  it  gives  such  incomparable  results 
in  Major  Smith's  hands,  most  people  will  still 
regard  as  extremely  dangerous. 


Gall-Stones. 

Owing  to  the  advance  of  abdominal  surgery 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  treatment  of  gall- 
stones has  made  the  affection  appear  almost  mod- 
ern. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  con- 
cretions within  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  is  a 
very  ancient  observation.  According  to  Thudi- 
cum,  the  earliest  notice  appears  in  the  writings 
of  a  Greek  physician  named  Trallianus,  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
ninth  century.  Rhazes.  the  Arabian,  gives  a  place 
to  the  gall-stone  of  an  ox  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
of  considerable  virtue.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Yesalius  described  two  cases  in  which  gall-stones 
were  discovered  at  post-mortem  examinations. 
The  comparative  frequency  of  finding  gall-stones 
after  death  was  noted  by  Haller  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  engaged  in  a  research  into  the  oc- 
currence of  urinary  calculi.  A  little  later,  a 
writer  named  Coe  remarks,  "of  all  the  pains  that 
happen  in  or  near  the  abdomen,  there  are  none 
which  are  more  generally  called  by  the  name 
of  colic  than  those  which  are  occasioned  by  biliary 
calculi."  That  the  discussion  of  the  treatment 
of  gall-stones  should  be  a  matter  of  almost  pure- 
lv  surgical  interest  to-day  marks  a  wonderful 
advance  in  procedure,  although  the  nature  of  the 
affection  remains  to  a  great  extent  shrouded  in 
its  original  mystery.  Nature  has  made  many 
extraordinary  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  offending 
concretions,  and  cases  are  recorded  of  the  extru- 
sion of  gall-stones  by  almost  every  channel  of 
bodily  exit,  and  even  by  ulceration  through  the 
abdominal  walls.  If  the  work  of  Professor  A. 
E.  Wright  in  this  direction  stands  the  test  of  prac- 
ticability, the  future  treatment  of  gall-stones  may 
lie  with  the  bacteriologist  rather  than  the  sur- 
geon. 


2;2 
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Pseudo-Science. 

The  frequent  apparent  similarity  between  sub- 
stance and  shadow  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
short-sighted,  ofttimes  prejudiced  mental  capac- 
ity of  human  beings  on  the  other  band,  keep  alive 
in  this  world  all  sorts  of  shams,  make-believes, 
and  hollow  pretensions.  A  fraud  may  be  a  dupe 
or  a  scoundrel  ;  his  vociferations  and  perform- 
ances may  be  the  outgrowth  of  crass  ignorance 
or  the  manifestation  of  a  purposeful  deception. 
There  are  honest  and  dishonest  deceivers;  the 
former  arc  always  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two 
because  they  deceive  both  themselves  and  their 
victims.  To  annihilate  the  deception  in  the 
former  case  two  minds  must  be  labored  with ; 
in  the  latter  only  one  mind.  Hence  rank  quack- 
ery is  always  less  dangerous  and  less  disastrous 
than  is  the  work  of  false  belief.  A  sincere  be- 
liever of  the  absurd  pretensions  of  so-called 
Christian  Science  is  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  is  the  newspaper  quack  who  proclaims  aloud 
promises  that  he,  as  well  as  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  community,  knows  that  he  cannot  fnfill. 

Self-deception  is  the  bane  of  this  world.  It  is 
ubiquitous  and  hard  to  suppress.  It  is  the  prime 
object  of  science  and  education  to  banish  self-de- 
ception. When  it  is  not  banished  it  lifts  its  uglv 
head  here  and  there  in  the  guise  of  pseudo- 
science  and  pseudo-learning.  It  is  therefore  a 
constant  companion  of  science  and  knowledge. 
Just  as  we  have  the  poor  always  with  us,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  race  to  better  its  condition; 
so  in  the  circles  of  intelligence  and  scientific  ef- 
fort, we  have  with  us  always  the  pseudo-scientific. 
In  medicine  the  pseudo-scientific  is  considerably 
in  evidence.  In  medical  practice,  in  medical  lit- 
erature, in  medical  debates,  in  medical  societies 
it  can  he  seen  and  heard  everywhere.  The  false 
and  unsubstantiated  is  put  forth'  as  the  true  and 
proven.  Vehemence  of  assertion  is  innocently 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  positive  demon- 
stration. Antiquity  of  authority  is  hailed  as  be- 
ing quite  the  same  as  incontrovertibilitv.  .No- 
toriety is  mistaken  for  solid  reputation.  Long 
talking  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  conclusive  ar- 
gument. Much  bibliography  is  fondly  imagined 
to  be  a  show   of  true  learning. 

In  the  olden  time  a  long  coat,  a  gold-headed 
cane  and  a  pompous  air  were  the  guilest  assump- 
tions of  the  would-be  scientific:  in  the  present 
time  the  politically  elected  high  medical  officer, 
the  grandiloquent  Germano-maniac,  the  multi- 
clinical  professor  with  troops  of  patients  tagging 
after  him,  and  the  narrow-minded,  ill-informed 
practitioner,  with  his  much  loud  noise  about  being 
so  practical,  are  all  resorting  to  the  same  tactics 
i  >t  innocent  clap-trap. 

Pseudo-science  is  rife — far  too  rife — every- 
where. Its  exhibitions  constantly  bring  to  one's 
mind  the  old.  old  story  of  how  the  mountain 
groaned  and  yet  brought  forth  a  poor  little  mouse. 
It   one  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears   well   open   these 


days,  he  will  see  plenty  of  pseudo-science  and 
pseudo-scientists.  They  are  both  good  things 
to  be  beware  of. — The  Plexus. 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  on  Vaccination. 

"Airs.  Squeers's  method  of  opening  abscesses 
with  an  inky  penknife  is  far  less  repugnant  to 
modern  surgeons  than  the  British  Government's 
method  of  inoculating  children."  "Nothing," 
this  champion  of  modern  surgery  went  on  to  say, 
"but  the  natural  ignorance  of  the  public,  counte- 
nanced by  the  inculcated  erroneousness  of  the  or- 
dinary medical  general  practitioner,  makes  such 
a  barbarism  as  vaccination  possible.  The  question 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  fortify  the  blood 
against  disease  by  inoculation  is  still  an  open 
and  a  very  interesting  one.  Its  recent  develop- 
ments have  shown  that  an  inoculation  made  in 
the  usual  general  practitioner's  light-hearted  way, 
without  a  previous  highlv-skilled  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  patient's  blood,  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  a  simple  manslaughter  as  a  cure  or  pre- 
ventive. But  vaccination  is  reallv  nothing  short 
of  attempted  murder.  A  skilled  bacteriologist 
would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  his  child's  arm, 
and  rubbing  the  contents  of  the  dustpan  into  the 
wound,  as  vaccinating  it  in  the  official  way.  The 
results  would  be  exactly  the  same.  They  are  the 
same." 


"Booh  IRevlewe. 


A  Text-Book  of  Physiology  :  for  Medical  Students  and 
Physicians.  By  William  II.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 
LP.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  Octavo  volume  of  905  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1905. 
Cloth,  $4.00  net;    Half  Morocco,  $5.00  net. 

Dr.  Howell's  many  vears  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  physiology  in  several  of  the  leading 
medical  schools  is  evident  throughout  the  entire 
work  in  the  simple  and  clear  style  and  in  the  prac- 
tical handling  of  his  subject.  The  author  has 
laid  main  emphasis  upon  those  facts  and  views 
which  will  be  directly  helpful  in  the  study  of  gen- 
eral pathology  and  in  the  practical  branches  of 
medicine.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are 
gratified  to  see  that  Dr.  Howell  has  not  ignored 
the  experimental  side  of  the  subject.  This  we  con- 
sider very  important,  for  it  has  been  through  in- 
dividual research  that  all  the  great  advances  in 
physiologic  knowledge  have  been  made.  The  en- 
tire literature  of  physiology  has  been  thoroughly 
digested  and  the  important  views  and  conclusions 
incorporated.  Indeed,  the  author  ha-  prepared 
a  text-book  which,  while  preserving  the  scientific 
spirit,  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  modern 
in  presentation.  Every  notable  advance  in  phy- 
sics or  chemistry  as  influencing  physiology  has 
been    carefully    noted.      Illustrations    have    been 
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most  freely  used,  greatly  helping  in  understand- 
ing and  supplementing  the  descriptions  in  the 
text.  Especially  valuable  are  those  illustrations 
employed  to  make  clear  the  more  intricate  ana- 
tomic and  physiologic  mechanisms.  Altogether, 
we  consider  it  a  very  valuable  book,  because  it  is 
accurate,  up  to  date,  and  highly  practical. 

A  Compen'D  or  Obstetrics.  Especially  Adapted  to  the 
use  of  Medical  Students  and  Physicians.  By  Henry  G. 
Landis,  A.  M.,  M  L).,  late  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  in  Starling  Medical  College.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Wm.  II.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Eighth  Edition.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1906. 

This  is  another  of  those  brown-backed  Quiz- 
Compends  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  modern  medical  student  to  finish  up  his  ob- 
stetrical course.  (  )f  course  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  shall  get  his  total  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject from  this  little  Quiz-Compend  :  but  it  does 
mean  that  after  he  has  acquired  ordinary  facility 
in  the  technicalities  and  technique  of  this  spec- 
ialty he  will  be  able  at  a  second's  notice  to  revise 
his  knowledge  either  for  examination  or  for  prac- 
tical work,  by  browsing  a  few  moments  in  the 
generous  knowledge  with  which  each  page  of 
this  book  is  besprinkled.  The  question-and-an- 
swer  form  makes  the  matter  personal,  and  gives 
the  revising  student  or  practitioner  an  opportunity 
of  examining  himself.  This  whole  series  of 
Ouiz-Compends  is  invaluable ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  present  work  is  before  us  in  its  eighth  edi- 
tion argued  decidedly  in  its  favor.  In  looking 
over  the  pictures  with  which  this  book  is  well  il- 
lustrated we  find  one  of  an  hydatidiform  mole. 
This  reminded  us  of  our  college  days  when  it 
seemed  to  us,  according  to  the  learnedness  of  our 
Professor  of  Accouchement,  that  about  every 
other  case  would  prove  either  a  hydatidiform  mole 
or  a  placenta  previa.  We  got  so  much  of  this 
in  his  lectures  that,  really,  when  we  got  to  our 
first  case  we  trembled  lest  we  would  find  one  or 
the  other  of  these  terrible  mishaps.  And  now  we 
laugh ;  for  after  nearly  twenty  years  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  first  case  of  either  of  these 
awful  things.  We  will  say,  however,  that  we  are 
knocking  on  wood.  But  that  was  the  way  ob- 
stetrics was  (  or  were )  taught  in  our  early  days. 
And  of  Gynecology  we  got  nothing  but  the  p<  isi- 
tions,  one  of  which  was  called  the  "gum-pectoral" 
position  !  But  we  did  get  materia  medica,  thera- 
peutics, eye  and  ear,  anatomy  ami  surgery. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.  By 
John  Ruiiraii,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore. 
l2mo  volume  of  40.4.  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  iV  Co.,  1905.      Flexible  Leather,  $2.00  net. 

Dr.  Ruhrah  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
production  of  a  manual  that  presents  the  subject 
of  pediatrics  in  such  a  clear  yet  concise  manner. 
He  has  outlined  the  therapeutics  of  infancy  and 
childhood  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  make  for 
this  work  a  place  of  first  importance  in  its  field. 


He  has  given  explicit  instructions  for  dosag< 
and  prescribing,  and  a  number  of  useful  prescrip- 
tions are  appended.  Infant  feeding  is  given  in 
detail.  All  the  illustrations  are  practical,  and 
include  three  inserts.  A  very  valuable  feature 
consists  in  the  many  references  to  pediatric  lit- 
erature so  selected  as  to  be  easily  accessible  In- 
die student,  enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  sum 
of  knowledge  on  any  given  disease.  We  give 
Dr.  Ruhrah 's  work  our  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of 
advanced  Students  and  Practiiioners.  By  HENRY  W. 
Sif.i.  wagon,  M.  D.,  Ph.  L).,  Professor  of  Dermatology, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  and  Clinical 
Professor  of  Dermatology,  Woman's  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Handsome 
octavo  of  1 135  pages,  with  258  text-illustrations,  and  32 
full-page  lithographic  and  half  tone  plates.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1905.  Cloth,  $6.00  net;  Sheep  or 
Half  Morocco,  $7.oo  net. 

Four  large  editions  of  Dr.  Stelwagon's  work 
have  been  required  in  three  vears.  Surely  such 
a  sale  bespeaks  a  book  of  unusual  merit.  The 
therapeutic  use  of  the  Roentgen  raws,  high  fre- 
quency current,  and  Finsen  light  have  been  ac- 
corded the  increased  attention  their  growing  im- 
portance deserves.  We  notice  the  addition  of 
new  text  cuts,  some  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  six 
additional  insert  plates,  all  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard set  by  the  text.  The  author,  by  the  judicious 
elimination  of  redundant  material,  has  kept  the 
size  of  his  book  much  as  before,  the  increase  be- 
ing only  some  twenty  pages.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable the  epigrammatic  way  that  Dr.  Stel- 
wagon  has  of  saying  things — a  style  most  de- 
sirable both  in  a  text-book  and  a  reference  work 
for  the  busy  practitioner. 

A  Treatise  on  Diagnostic   Methods  of   Examination, 

By  Professor  Dr.  II.  Sahi.i,  of  Bern.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Columbia  University,  N.  V.:  and 
Nath'l  Bowditch  Potter,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  City  Hospital  and  to  the  French  Hospital;  and  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  N.  Y. 
Philadelplva  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  ..V  Co.,  1905. 
Octavo  of  1008  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $6  50 
net;    Half  Moroco,  S7.50  net. 

We  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Sahli's  great  work  in  English.  Its 
immediate  success  in  Germany  will  certainly  be 
repeated  in  this  country,  and  the  English-speak- 
ing profession  owe  to  Messrs.  VY.  P>.  Saunders 
iS:  Company  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  enter- 
prise. Xot  only  does  the  distinguished  professor 
exhaustively  consider  all  methods  of  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  but  the  expla- 
natii  ns  of  clinical  phenomena  are  given  and  dis- 
cussed from  physiologic  as  well  as  pathologic 
points  of  view,  and  with  a  thoroughness  never 
before  attempted  in  any  clinical  work.  The  ex- 
aminations of  the  stomach,  sputum,  feces,  urine, 
and  blood  are  exhaustively  treated.  There  is  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway 
giving   a    brief    review    of   the    investigations    of 
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American  and  English  observers  upon  the  value 
of  the  clinical  estimation  of  blood-pressure,  with 
a  description  of  some  newly  devised  instruments. 
Siuiie  of  the  new  features  in  the  chapter  on  urine 
examination  are:  Seliwanow's  reaction  for  levu- 
lose,  Bial's  test  for  pentoses,  and  quantitative  de- 
termination of  urochrome  after  Klemperer.  <  >s- 
motic  pressure  and  cryoscopy  of  the  urine  are 
also  discussed  at  length,  and  a  description  is 
given  of  Liebermann  and  Posner's  method  of 
staining  urinary  pigments.  In  the  chemical  ex- 
amination much  attention  is  directed  to  describ- 
ing methods;  and  this  is  done  so  exactly  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  clinician  to  work  according  to 
these  directions.  The  nervous  system  has  been 
very  elaborately  detailed,  giving  unusual  space  to 
electrical  examination.  Indeed,  the  American  edi- 
tion of  this  great  work  contains  all  the  material 
of  the  new  fourth  German  edition,  with  which 
it  simultaneously  appeared.  Many  new  illustra- 
tions have  been  added  by  the  editors.  The  work- 
is  indispensable  to  the  practitioner. 


Correaponfcencc. 


To  the  Homeopathic  Proeession  of  America  : 
(  )n  the  second  day  of  the  great  San  Francisco 
disaster,  President  ( Teen  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, wired  me  asking  me  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
relief  of  our  stricken  brothers  in  San  Francisco 
and  California  who  were  the  victims  of  the  now 
historic  disaster.  I  immediately  appealed  to  the 
homeopathic  profession  through  the  several  State 
Societies  and  the  Associated  Press,  and  have  re- 
ceived to  date  through  that  appeal  $3,325. 
Knowing  that  a  local  committee  could  best  dis- 
tribute the  fund  thus  collected,  1  immediately 
appointed  as  such  committee  Drs.  James  \Y. 
Ward.  Win.  Boericke,  and  C.  X.  Chamberlain. 
(  )f  the  amount  collected  $1,638.50  came  through 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. I  understand  that  other  moneys  have  been 
sent  directly  to  Dr.  Ward,  which  did  not  pass 
through  my  hands. 

Dr.  Ward  writes  me  that  the  San  Francisco 
College  and  Hospital  will  have  to  he  recon- 
structed and  refurnished,  and  that  there  is  great 
need  of  hooks,  instruments,  remedies,  etc. 
Nearly  all  of  the  transportation  companies  will 
carry  supplies  thus  donated  to  Dr.  Ward  free  of 
charge. 

While  the  profession  has  responded  liberally, 
i  think  that  more  money  ought  to  he  raised.  If 
[0,000  homeopathic  physicians  in  the  United 
States  would  average  $5  each,  a  great  good  could 
he  accomplished.  1  therefore  make  a  second  ap- 
peal through  the  Homeopathic  journals  in  behalf 
of  our  unfortunate,  hut  ever  plucky,  brethren  in 
California.  Donations  can  he  sent  directly  to 
me  or  to  Dr.  Ward.  _>joi  Scott  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.      In  either  event  a  receipt  of  ac- 


knowledgment will  he  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
donor  and  a  full  report  made  to  the  American 
Institute  at  its  coining  meeting. 

lames  C.  Wood,  816  Rose  Building,  Cleveland, 
(  Ihio. 


(Blobulcs. 


—Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt  ( formerly  of  Jas.  Flood 
Building) — in  San  Francisco,  of  course — begs 
to  announce  that  since  June  1,  1906,  his  office  has 
been  located  at  his  residence.  1124  O'Farrell 
Street,  near  Franklin.  Dr.  Arndt,  as  heretofore, 
will  devote  himself  to  general  medicine,  and  to 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  [Dr.  Arndt  lost  one  of  the  finest  medi- 
cal (and  especially  homeopathic )  libraries  in  the 
world.  We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they. 
each  and  every  thereof,  send  Dr.  Arndt  at  least 
one  good  medical  book  or  two — first  learning  from 
the  doctor  if  he  have  already  received  such  pro- 
pi  ised  book. — Editor.] 

— ( ret  yourself  ready,  brother,  for  the  gala 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy and  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress 
at  Atlantic  City,  next  September.  It  is  going  to 
he  a  hue  meeting:  lots  of  work,  and  some  very 
important  business  concerning  the  verv  life  of 
the  Institute.  And  there  are  to  be  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  foreign  brethren  with  us — nota- 
bly Dr.  John  H.  Clarke,  of  London,  editor  of 
Homeopathic  World,  and  many  times  author  of 
an  armful  of  homeopathic  books. 

— It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  a  homeopathic 
physician  has  settled  in  Homburg.  At  this  fash- 
ionable watering-place  in  Germany,  it  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a  great  want,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  place  our  patients  who  are  sent  there 
under  the  care  of  an  allopath.  Now  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  removed,  and  Dr.  11.  Kranz,  921 
Luisentrasse,  will  be  ready  to  receive  any  patients 
sent  to  Homburg.  It  will  be  great  satisfaction 
to  our  patients  to  know  that  Dr.  Kranz  speaks 
English  admirably  and  fluently. 

— Dr.  A.  Mattoli  is  settled  in  practice  at  Rome, 
at  2jS  Ada  Cavour.  Dr.  Mattoli  studied  and 
practiced  homeopath}  in  New  York  for  five  years, 
and,  of  course,  speaks  and  writes  English  fluently. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  for  English  people, 
who,  naturally,  prefer  a  doctor  who  can  fluently 
speak  their  own  language. 

-The  official  headquarters  of  the  American 
Homeopathic  Ophthalmological,  Otological  and 
Laryngological  Society,  while  in  session  at  At- 
lantic City.  September  11  to  15,  will  be  at  the 
well-known    I  Intel   Dennis. 

Excellent  rooms  for  the  scientific  sessions  have 
been   secured  and  the  secretary  has  already  re- 
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ceived  an  abundance  of  papers  to  be  presented 
and  read  at  the  regular  sessions.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  papers  two  evenings  will  devoted  to 
papers  limited  to  seven  minutes  each.  The  first 
evening  will  consider  cures  made  by  the  use  of 
a  single  remedy  homeopathically  administered. 
The  second  one  will  take  up  our  failures,  consid- 
ering cases  that  have  not  responded  to  any  kind 
of  treatment  satisfactorily. 

It  is  expected  that  one  afternoon  will  he  de- 
voted to  clinical  work,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
beautiful  new  operating  room  at  Galen  Hall,  the 
homeopathic  sanitarium-hotel  of  Atlantic  City, 
will  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

(  Hit  of  respect  for  the  International  Homeo- 
pathic Congress,  we  will  hold  no  morning  ses- 
sions, and  urge  all  of  our  members  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  during  that  time,  as  the 
subjects  under  consideration  by  that  body  will  he 
of  paramount  interest  to  us  all. 

Promising  you  all  that  which  will  interest  your 
minds  and  be  to  the  comfort  of  your  bodies,  1 
urge  you  to  be  on  hand  for  the  opening  session, 
Tuesday  afternoon.  September  11,  at  half  after 
two.  Fraternally  yours. 

John  B.  Garrison, 

President. 

— In  a  recent  letter  from  our  good  friend,  Dr. 
H.  F.  Biggar,  now  at  Compiegne,  France,  in 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  family,  we 
note  his  report  of  a  pleasant  and  fairly  non- 
tedious  voyage,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  writing, 
the  general  good  health  of  the  party.  We  are 
glad  that  Dr.  Biggar  was  able  to  take  the  trip, 
for  he  sadly  needed  the  vacation  after  so  many 
years  of  almost  continuous  work.  The  Rocke- 
feller daughter,  Mrs.  Strong,  for  whose  account 
the  party  went  to  France,  has  been  ill  at  Com- 
piegne for  nearly  two  years,  with  a  complication 
of  physical  ailments  centering  about  the  heart 
and  liver.  A  consultation  had  been  arranged 
and  set  for  a  day  certain  with  celebrated  Parisian 
physicians,  which  would  determine  the  feasibility 
of  bringing  the  interesting  patient  to  New 
York.  In  any  event  Dr.  Biggar  will  sail  from 
Hamburg,  July  20.  for  home.  [It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  in  this  connection  that  Mrs.  Thorn 
Gilbert,  nee  Sue  Racy  Biggar,  is  the  happv 
mother  of  a  charming  daughter.] 

— A  statement  in  Dr.  Biggar's  Compiegne  let- 
ter calls  attention  to  the  very  cold  weather  over 
there,  necessitating  the  wearing  of  winter  cloth- 
ing, and  ends  by  saying  that  this  place  referred 
to  is  farther  north  than  Quebec.  How  many 
non-observant,  or,  rather,  busy  Americans,  male 
and  female,  think  of  France  as  north  of  the 
United  States  or  very  nearly  so.  especially  as  to 
Paris?  We  remember  in  planning  and  arranging 
our  last  tour  to  Italy,  we  referred  to  our  sailing 
from  Xew  York  in  a  southerly  direction  and  thus 
avoiding  the  cold  weather  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and   its  other  dangers  and  discomforts.     A   mo- 


ment's look  at  a  comparative  map  would  have 
shown  the  fallacy  of  the  southerly  trip.  It  seemed 
to  ns  that  in  travelling  towards  Naples  we  would 
be  on  a  line  with  Cuba  and  South  America. 

Speaking  about  foreign  points  and  parts 
ain 'tlier  ol  the  queer  things  we  have  noticed  is 
that  in  every  Holland  picture  the  males  and  fe- 
males not  only  wear  outlandish  garments  and 
head  dresses,  but  the  garments  without  exception 
glory  in  varicolored  patches.  Look  at  the  next 
Holland  picture  you  find  and  see  how  the  inhab- 
itants seem  to  delight  in  patched  garments,  and 
these  of  as  many  colors  as  that  of  the  fabled  coat 
of  Joseph.  We  have  before  us  a  Holland  exter- 
ior in  which  we  find  the  gentleman  in  his  zouave 
breeches  of  magenta,  patched  with  large  pieces 
oi  green  and  yellow,  and  patch  upon  patch.  The 
girl  who  is  serving  some  customers  in  a  wooden- 
shoe  store,  had  on  a  denim  apron  (dark  blue) 
with  three  patches,  one  of  red.  another  of  black, 
and  a  final  one  of  chrome  yellow.  We  wonder 
if  this  is  not  some  accepted  and  conventional  va- 
gary of  the  several  artists  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  national  atmosphere,  as  in 
former  times  every  Englishman  had  protruding 
teeth,  sandy  sidew  hiskers,  wore  loudly  checked 
clothes  and  cap,  carried  his  bundle  of  canes,  and 
a  high-hat  box.  We  spent  a  few  days  in  several 
Holland  cities  in  the  summer  of  1900,  and  do  not 
recall  that  there  was  any  special  predominance 
of  patched  clothing.  (  hi  the  contrary  we  thought 
the  people  more  than  ordinary  well  dressed,  neat 
and  pi  >lite. 

— Dr.  Mary  E.  Ray  (nee  Barnes)  of  the  class 
of  '87  Homeopathic  Hospital  College  (Cleveland  ) 
sends  us  a  good  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
(Oklahoma)  Homeopathic  Medical  Institute 
during  the  first  week  of  June  at  Tecumseh.  Dr. 
J.  Hensley  is  President;  Dr.  C.  Farrington,  of 
Shawnee,  Vice-President,  and  our  correspondent. 
Dr.  Ray.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  After  the 
formal  proceedings  were  concluded,  a  number 
of  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussed, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  evoked  for  the  good 
of  Homeopathy.  The  next  regular  meeting  will 
occur  sometime  111  1  >ctober.  Dr.  Frank  D.  Hum- 
phrey is  Chairman  of  Bureau  of  Surgerj  and 
Gynecology;  Dr.  C.  Farrington,  Chairman  of 
Bureau  of  Obstetrics;  Dr.  F.  V.  Bryant,  Chair- 
man of  Bureau  of  Materia  Medica;  Dr.  G.  Mus- 
grave,  Chairman  of  Bureau  of  Practice  and 
Therapeutics;  and  Dr.  Mary  F.  Ray,  Chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Diseases.  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy  and  International  Homeo- 
pathic Congress-meet  at  Atlantic  City  next  Sep- 
tember. We  congratulate  our  <  Iklahoma  brethren 
and  sisters  upon  their  loyalty  and  success,  and 
hope  that  they  may  dwell  together  in  amitv  and 
singleness  of  purp<  >se. 

■ — The  June  number  of  the  Chironian  is  given 
over  almost  wholly  to  a  fine  report  of  the   New 
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York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  Commence- 
ment and  Alumni  Association  doings.  This  is 
the  first  intimation  we  have  had  that  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital intended  to  have  a  commencement  this  year, 
or  that  the  Alumni  Association  had  any  thought 
of  meeting  in  its  usual  fraternal  and  happy 
fashion.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  Publica- 
tion Department?  Saving  the  pennies,  eh?  The 
journals,  all  or,  at  least,  most  of  them,  would 
gladly  have  given  proper  publicity  to  any  an- 
nouncement that  had  been  mailed  them  concern- 
ing this  proposed  fandango.  True,  it  would  have 
required  some  clerical  help  and  a  little  postage. 
ft  pays  to  advertise,  as  the  schoolboy  remarked. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  air  of  success  which 
pervades  the  several  speeches  of  the  evening  de- 
voted to  these  exercises.  By  the  bye,  where  was 
Dewey,  member  of  the  alumni,  and  a  recent 
President  of  the  Association?  Neither  as  ex- 
President,  nor  as  Editor  of  the  Medical  Century, 
was  he  invited  or  even  informed  of  the  expected 
event.  The  Xew  York  College  should  throw  off 
this  apparent  indifference  and  apathy.  Wake  up, 
you  Xew  Yorkers,  with  your  finest  homeopathic 
college  in  the  world,  with  your  most  generous 
endowments!  Get  busy!  The  homeopathic 
country  looks  to  you  for  leadership  in  the  mat- 
ter of  commercially  conducted  colleges.  The 
Amerk  \\  Physician  is  always  proud  and  ready 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  college  of  Timothy 
Field  Allen,  of  William  Tod  Helmuth.  of  Samuel 
Lilienthal,  of  William  Harvey  King,  and  of  that 
li  mg  queue  of  living  worthies — and  of  the  homeo- 
pathic immortals — without  whom  there  would  to- 
day be  no  homeopathic  school  in  New  York. 

— A  special  train  will  be  run  from  Chicago  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  doctors  who  wish  to 
attend  the  International  Congress  of  Homeop- 
athy at  Atlantic  City  next  September. 

Address  Dr.  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick,  100  State 
Street,  or  The  Clinique,  70  State  Street,  Chicago, 
for  particulars  and  reservations. 

— (  )ne  of  the  first  appointments  made  by  Prest. 
Green  was  that  of  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner  to 
secretary-pro-tem-ship  of  the  American  'In- 
stitute vice  Dr.  Ch.  Gatchell,  Secretary,  who 
found  his  services  and  energies  suddenly  called 
into  requisition  elsewhere,  i.  e.,  in  California, 
where  some  member  of  the  family  had  met  with 
disaster  and  loss  through  the  earthquake  and  fire. 
Dr.  Horner  has  a  faculty  of  knowing  just  what 
tn  di>  in  an  emergency,  even  when  that  emergency 
draws  itself  out  to  cover  several  months.  As 
Secretary  p.-t.  Dr.  Horner  went  to  work  at 
once  upon  the  program  which,  since  it  embodies 
the  proposed  labors  of  two  world-widely  known 
homeopathic  organizations,  is  obviously  a  must 
difficult  and  responsible  feature  of  the  meeting, 
and  requires  intelligent  care  in  the  arrangement. 
But  Dr.  Horner  is  of  that  class  of  geniuses  who 
know  the  value  of  "taking  infinite   pains."     We 


are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  in  favor  of  an 
Institute  journal  (magazine);  but  if  it  should 
come  to  pass,  we  believe  J.  Richey  Horner  would 
make  a  most  acceptable  editor. 

— The  third  annual  commencement  of  Bailey's 
"Green  Gables"  Sanitarium,  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
took  place  early  in  June  with  six  trained-nurse 
graduates. 

During  the  past  year  seventy-five  lectures  along 
various  lines  have  been  given  and  nearly  four 
hundred  classes  in  nursing,  anatomy,  physiology, 
massage,  bandaging,  diet  work  and  phvsical  cul- 
ture, besides  the  hours  of  daily  practice  in  caring 
for  the  sick.  From  three  nurses  it  has  grown  to 
twenty-three. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church  opposite  the  sanitarium,  the  address  of 
the  evening  being  given  by  Dr.  John  E.  Tuttle. 
Dr.  Baily  in  delivering  the  diplomas  trusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  graduates  the  honor  of  Green 
Gables. 

— Arrange  for  your  summer  vacation  in  Sep- 
tember this  year  and  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  meets  there 
and  so  does  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress. The  date  was  "pushed  off" — as  the  Ger- 
mans say — postponed  in  order  to  accommodate  our 
foreign'brethren.  Two  of  the  chief  actors  of  the 
last  Congress-meet  in  Atlantic  City  will  not  be 
with  us — more's  the  pity,  to  wit :  Richard 
Hughes  and  Theo.  Y.  Kinne.  May  they  rest  in 
peace !  Many,  many  other  of  the  faithful,  Tal- 
bot, Dake,  Helmuth.  Dudgeon,  Burnett,  Dowl- 
ing,  Lilienthal,  Sawyer,  Ludlam,  Wesselhoeft, 
1  hitler,  among  the  number,  have  passed  beyond 
the  veil,  and  their  good  works  live  after  them. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Journal  of  Homeopathy 
by  its  famous  editor.  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt,  comes  to 
us  in  a  circular  letter  from  the  California  State 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  which,  after  re- 
viewing the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  that 
journal  by  fire,  asks  that  each  person  receiving 
the  circular  contribute  at  least  one  year's  sub- 
scription towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  journal. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  praiseworthy  request, 
since  this  journal  must  depend  for  its  existence 
upon  a  very  limited  clientele  in  California;  and 
since  this  is  true,  the  advertisers  do  not  take  very 
kindly  to  its  pages.  Homeopathy  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  must  have  a  journal  in  order  to  hold  to- 
gether the  interest  of  the  school.  We  most 
heartily  second  this  request  and  hope  that  our 
readers  will  promptly  accede  to  this  modest  de- 
mand. Send  your  remittance  at  once  to  Dr. 
*  lias.  L.  Tisdale,  Alameda,  Calif. 
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The  Editor  at  Mt.  Clemens. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  and  nary  nigger  or  dog"  ;  is  one  of 
the   recommendations   of   Alt.   Clemens.     And   it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  doctor  for  each  lintel 
and  possibly  even  more  than  that.      But  my  first 
impression  of  this  American  Carlsbad  was  wrong, 
radically  wrung.     I  did  not  find  it   a  little  cross- 
road's station  filled  with  whiskey  holes,  wide  open 
gambling   hells,    faro   dens,   and    scarlet   women ; 
neither    did    I    discover    that    everybody    and    his 
wife  was  in  roley  chairs,  on  crutches  or  canes,  or 
had  deforming  and  nasty  running  sores  on  their 
faces    and    other    parts    of    their   bodies.     I    had 
heard  so  much  about  grafters  and  "barkers"  and 
general  swindlers  that  I  was  afraid  to  come  here 
at  all,  until  necessity  drove  me  to  it  ;  and  when 
the  porter  of  the  Clifton  House  offered  to  carrv 
my  suit  case  from  the  trolley  car  to  the  hotel,  I 
objected  and   resisted  fearful  that  he   would   run 
me  down  some  side  alley  and  there  sandbag  and 
rob  me;  so  I  lugged  my  luggage  and  other  be- 
longings up  the  steps  into  my  room,  much  to  the 
amusement,  no  doubt,  of  the  onlookers  seated  on 
the  capacious  verandah  which  adds  comfort  and 
laziness  to  its  guests.     I  dreaded  to  visit  the  bath 
house    for    fear   of   contagious    diseases   and    the 
other  frightfully  contaminating  disorders  and  con- 
ditions.    I  expected  that  the  Clifton  House,  like 
all     the     rest,     residue     and     remainder     of     Mt. 
Clemens,   would   lie   simply  a   hostelry  to   relieve 
the  unwary  and  unfortunate  traveller  of  as  much 
money  as  could  be  done  and  yet  keep  within  the 
Michigan  law.     I  am  frank  to  say,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  good  friend  and  homeopathic  brother 
here,  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Lenfestey  (Ann  Arbor  gradu- 
ate),  I   would  never   have  adventured  upon   this 
perilous    experiment;    but    he    was    so    kind    and 
considerate,  went  into  my  case  with  such  skill  and 
cleverness  and  professional  acumen,  promised  me 
safe  conduct  while  here,  and  benefit  from  a  course 
of    the    baths,    that    I    took    heart    of    hope    and 
came.     Mt.  Clemens  I  found  very  soon  to  be  a 


fine,    little    city,    clean    and    bright,    with    metro- 
politan  stores,  big-city  airs,  clean   streets,  a  cen- 
tral city  hall — an  architectural  credit  to  any  city, 
— and   located  upon  a  prominent  spot;   I    found 
short-sleeved  ladies  and  tan-shoed  men,  excellent 
and    prompt   trolley    service — sixty-nine    minutes 
from   Detroit — streets  lighted   with  arc   lights  of 
the  latest  patterns,  private  houses  and  stores  radi- 
ant with   incandescents.     The  drinking  water  is 
of  the  best  and  sweetest;  in  short,  there  is  a  gen 
eral  air  of  good  nature,  comfort  and  ease.     There 
are    hotels    here    that    would    be    an    ornament    to 
Cleveland  or   New  York.     The  visitors  are  well 
behaved  and  are  not  awful  examples  of  the  rav- 
ages  of   disease   or   unfortunate   accidents.     The 
City   seems  to   radiate   from    the  city   hall,   much 
like  the   spokes  of  a  wheel,   having  many  broad 
and  well  shaded  avenues,  much  enjoyed  by  spank- 
ing teams  and   automobiles.      In   the  city   proper 
the     streets     are     pavemented     in     most     modern 
fashion,  while  in  the  suburbs  the  natural  ground 
makes  fine  drives  under  large  and  majestic  over- 
hanging trees.      Nor  is  the  extreme  of  costliness 
true.      Notwithstanding    the     Medea,    the    Sher- 
man, the  Continental,  and  other  high-priced  and 
high-toned  hotels,  there  are  main,  many  private 
hotels  ami  boarding  houses  and  private  families. 
where  good  table  board  and  a  clean,  sweet  bed  may 
he  had  for  a  day.  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  more, 
at  reasonable  rates.     That  there  are  still  grafters 
here  goes  almost  without  saying;  but  there   is  a 
stringent  law  against  it.  and  if  one  of  these  soft- 
tongued,  nimble-fingered  gentry  is  caught  in  the 
act  he  is  liable  to  get  all  that  is  coming  to  him. 
As  for  instance,  a  local  physician — and  practically 
the  only  remaining  one  in  the  city,   who  refused 
to  join  the  better  element  of  medical  men  who  are 
refusing     to     encourage     or     accept     graft — got 
"pinched"  a  few  days  ago  with  the  goods  on  him. 
The  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  is  ex- 
pected to  separate  him  from  his  medical  license. 
A  very  common  form  of  graft  is  for  the  doctor 
to  go  to  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  and  offer  the 
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jolly  boniface  or  his  equally  jolly  wife  half  of  all  chair,  a  shelf  and  some  clothes  hunks;  when  the 

the  money  any  patient,  sent  from  that  hotel,  could  door  is  closed  there  is  complete  privacy,  with  the 

be   squeezed    oul    of.     Speaking   of   the    medical  roof  open- and  above  you  nearly  thirty  feet.     The 

fraternity  here  I  may  say  that  with  one  exception  Bath  house  is  nicely  divided  with  equal  number 

every  hotel  is  open  to  them,  and  this  one  excep-  oi    rooms  and  other  accommodations   for  ladies, 

tion,    a    rather    pretentious    affair,    too,    is    partly  and  an  equal  number  of  attendants.     The  Spring 

owned    by   a   doctor,   and    h\    reason    of   his   part  which  supplies  this  hath  runs  down  ijonor  17,000 

ownership  and  a  hail  and  contemptible  liver,  the  feel  into  mother  earth,  the  latter  number  <<\    feet 

hotel   is  elosed  against  all  other  doctors  hut   him  would    seem   to  me  to  he  the  best    and   more  ra- 

self.      A  patient  by  any  accident  straying  into  that  tional,  since  the  water  when  it  comes  to  the  tubs 

hotel  must  either  submit  to  doctoring  b\  this  dog-  is  so  filled  with  sulphur  and  sulpuretted  hydrogen 

in-the-manger,  or  leave  the  hotel.     The  city  of  and  other  unsweel  savors  that  one  might  readily 

Alt.  Clemens  ought  to  rise  above  such  petty  busi-  inter  that  the  outskirts  of  hades  had  been  touched 

ness.     Asa  rule  the  physicians  here  are  a  class  of  b\    the  boring  apparatus.     The  water  is  pumped 

gentlemen,  well  educated  and  to  he  trusted;  still  up  by  powerful  machinery  and  stored  in  immense 

if  you  are  coming  yourself,  dear  medical  brother,  vats   or  tanks,   is   heated    and   distributed   to  the 

or  are  sending  your  patients,  he  sure  to  write  i'n  tubs  in  all  grades  oi  temperature.     <  >ver  six  hun- 

advance  to  your  expected  medical  representative  dred  baths  are  delivered   here  every  day,  which 

here,  and  also  provide  your  patient  with  a  letter  to  means  a  crowd  of  skilled   attendants,   male  and 

your  phvsician,  and  insist  that  he  go  nowhere  else.  female.      In  the  office  we  found  two  little  ladies  in 

<  hir  homeopathic   friends,  and  especially  those  in  charge,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Sears  and  Miss  Eva  Wil- 

membership  with  the  American  Institute  of  Horn-  lits,  enthusiastic    and  alert,  pleasant  and  affable, 

eopathy,   will   find    Dr.    Lenfestey,   a   gentleman,  who  relieve  you  of  your  valuables  and  then  return 

physician,  and  surgeon,  very  successful  and  very  them   to  yon   at    the   conclusion   of   the   hath   and 

popular.      I  lis  cures,  since  he  has  been  domiciled  intact.     Considering    the    number    and    class    of 

here,  are  man}  and  marvellous.     As  to  the  waters.  people   who   visit    this   office   daily,    it    must   be   a 

There  are  man}    bathing  establishments,  each,  of  great  trial  to  go  through  the  duties  without  undue 

course,  making  claim  to  being  the  best.     There  fatigue  and  trouble.      Besides  the  necessary  heat 

are  certain  baths  that  are  patronized  by  syphilitics  oi  the  room  because  of  its  adjacency  to  the  bath- 

and  other  nasty  diseases,  because  the  water  is  not  ing   department,    and   because    of   the   villainous 

so  strong  as  in  other  baths.      It  does  not   add  to  odors    which    permeate    the    place,    tin-    services 

the  reputation  of  the  hath  house  to  he  known  as  rendered  by  the  Misses  Willits  and  Sears  are  duly 

the  headquarters  for  syphilitics.      The  patient   in  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of  the  bath,  as  well 

these  places  is  given  a  private  hath  room   (for  an  as    the    proprietors.      These    ladies    did    much    to 

added  expense)   and  tin-  attendants  do  not    rub  or  allay    my    primal    fear    of    being    waylaid,    robbed 

massage  him,  unless  with  rubber  gloves.     There  and  beaten  in  :\lt.  Clemens.     There  are  many  at- 

are  some  pitiful  cases  to  he  seen  at   some  of  the  tendants  —  rubbers  the}    are  called  here — who  are 

baths.      The  original  spring  is  still  shown  and  in  entitled  to  twenty-five  cents,  hut  never  give  them 

part  used,  and  so  also  are  shown  the  footprints  of  less  than  —  well,  a  little  more — and  so  be  sure  of 

the   old   horse   which,   having  been   turned  out    to  individual   interest   and  attention.      I   promise   you 

die.  accidentally   fed  upon  this  spring  water  and  it  is  worth  it.      M\  man  "Pete"  Haller  is  an  artist 

got  cured.     With  one  exception  every  hath  house  and  expert   in   devising  ways  and  means   for  dis- 

offers    the    medical    brotherhood    the    courteS}    of  locating  the  bones  of  the  spine,   for  twisting  and 

their   baths;   and    this   one   place     is    an    anomaly,  pulling  all  other  hones;   for  finding   sore  spots  in 

since  the  proprietor  is  a  wealthy  man.  but  has  set  other  parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  and  in  making 

himself  thus  four-square  against  the  medical  pro-  one  so  sore  that  be  cannot  for  several  hours  after- 

fession,   when   a   little   urbanity   might   crowd   his  ward   tell   the   truth.      He   used   all   the   engaging 

baths   as   in    other   cases.     Ask    your    local    (Ait.  methods  of  the  osteopath,  of  the  chiropractician, 

Clemens)  physician  which  hath  house  this  is,  and  of  the   Swedish   massage,   and   then   a   half-dozen 

then  avoid  it.  mi  ire  diabolic  inventions  of  his  own  lor  making  the 

The    Fountain   hath   house   which   is  connected  body  sore  and  rubbing  and  squeezing  out  the  bile 

with  the  Clifton   Mouse  (where   I   have  thus   far  and  original  sin  and  leaving  a  trail  oi   soreness 

keen    able    to    pay    mv    bill) — is    connected    by    a  and  stiffness  that  reminded  me  oi  playing  ball  on 

heated  and  lighted  tunnel,  so  that  the  bather  runs  the  picnic  grounds  when   1   hadn't  played  ball  for 

no  risks  of  taking  cold  in  passing  to  the  bath  and  a  do/en   years.     The  water   is  exceedingly  salt} 

in    returning.     The    Fountain    Bath    house,    how-,  and    buoys   up   the   body.      The   head    rests  on   a 

ever,   has  a    free,  closed  carriage    for   all    patrons  movable  head  rest    stretched   across  the   width   of 

wherever   scattered    in    the   city.     This    Fountain  the    tub;    the    rubber    begins    at    the    neck    and 

Bath  is  a  finely  organized  institution  having  over  shoulders  and  rubs  them  with  a  circular  motion, 

fifty    marble    tubs,    marble   dividing   line  fences,  gradually  passing  down  the  front  of  the  body,  dig- 

and  a  flooring  oi  mosaic.      The  cooling  rooms  are  ging  his  knuckles   into  the   various   and   sundry 

arranged    into    nearly    two    hundred    individual  ribs,  into  the  liver  and  lights,  following  the  colon 

rooms,    containing   each    a   split-rattan    lounge,    a  in   its  devious  windings;  then   each  arm   is  scpa- 
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ratel)  and  hurtfully  twisted  and  wound  up  and 
drawn  out  and  pounded;  next  his  hands  pass 
down  the  thighs  to  the  legs,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  twisted  and  twirled  and  pulled  and  banged 
and  rubbed,  all  the  time  with  a  towel  over  your 
Face  so  the  .sailed  water  may  not  enter  the  eye, 
mouth  and  nose;  then  the  bod)  is  turned  over, 
and  the  chin  rested  on  the  head-rest,  the  eyes  are 
closed,  and  the  merry  dance  up  and  down  thai  un- 
happy spine  is  begun  and  carried  on  to  the  close 
of  the  stunt,  when  the  lower  limbs  are  treated 
with  equal  violence  and  thoroughness.  Then 
come  the  hot  towels  on  the  hack  alternated  with 
cold  affusions;  when  "Pete"'  dances  his  clog  up 
and  down  m\  back  through  those  towels,  until  he 
orders  me  to  get  up  and  be  soused  with  alternate 
hot  and  cold  douches.  When  1  arrive  at  my  cell 
he  follows  and  plasters  me  with  more  hot  towels, 
so  hot  that  they  seem  to  blister  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  touch,  and  applies  them  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  my  spine  and  leg,  then  I  am  wrapped 
like  a  modern  Rameses,  and  left  thus  swaddled 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  To  say  that  I 
perspired  during  this  embalming  process  would 
not  do  it  justice.  I  simply  sweat!  After  my 
second  escape  from  "Pete's"  officiating  hands,  1 
believed  I  could  not  stand  to  take  another  hath; 
but  lo !  and  behold,  after  a  few  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation,  I  found  myself  stronger,  with  a  bet- 
ter appetite,  a  good  sleep,  and  anxious  to  go 
through  the  martyrdom  again  and  again.  So  I 
have  done  until  this  morning  when  I  got  my 
twenty-first  parboiling  and  scrubbing  and  pound- 
ing and  pulling.  Now  I  am  so  sore  that  I  can 
hardly  get  up  out  of  bed  or  sit  down  with  much 
comfort.  But  this  is  the  proper  caper.  The 
real  benefits,  the  lasting  benefits  of  the  waters. 
the  rubbing,  and  the  medicines,  will  not  he  ap- 
parent until  some  time  after  quitting  the  heat  and 
violence  of  the  treatment,  and  permitting  the  min- 
erals in  the  pores  of  the  bod)  to  he  thoroughly 
absorbed  and  assimilated.  I  am  even  forbidden 
to  wash  myself  after  1  get  home,  before  two  weeks 
or  more,  according  to  the  veracity  of  the  in- 
formant. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  every  busy  medical  man  and  mentally- 
occupied  man  to  come  here  once  a  year  and  take 
a  series  of  twenty-one  baths — which  seems  to  be 
the  average  course.  It  relaxes  the  skin  and  the 
muscles,  it  loosens  the  hones,  and  starts  the  cir- 
culation as  no  desultory  gymnasium  exercise  ever 
succeeded  in  doing.  There  is  enough  amusement 
uojiil;  on  in  Alt.  Clemens  to  satisf)  any  not  hyper- 
critical personage.  M\  sta\  at  the  Clifton  House 
far  fnnii  being  a  secluded  prison  cell,  with  regular 
calls  to  perfunctory  meals,  presided  over  bv  girls 
with  cut-up  newspaper  switches  shooing  the  flies 
from  the  running  butter,  with  pompadoured 
snipp)  girls,  their  thumbs  in  the  sou]),  with 
smoky  coal  oil  lamps,  and  mosquito  nettings  over 
the  beds,  gloomy  and  retired — instead  of  all  this 
I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northwood  (proprietors) 


the  jolliest  of  jolly  people,  the  dining-room  girls 
were  sweet  and  refined  and  not  flirting,  there  were 
wire  screens  in  all  the  windows  and  incandescent 
lamps  in  the  bedrooms.  1  got  so  gay  under  their 
management,  aided  and  abetted  by  Dr.  Lenfestey, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ilinkle  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Mctzger 
and  a  half-dozen  other  genial  fellows  and  fellow- 
esses  that  I  look  many  drives  into  the  country, 
one  sail  down  its  "Serpentine"  river  across  St. 
(lair  lake  to  The  Flats  in  a  gasoline  launch,  saw 
two  games  of  baseball,  got  enthusiastic  as  any 
other  darn  fool  fan — the  first  two  games  I  have 
seen  in  thirty  years — from  all  which  ami  singular  it 
may  he  inferred  that  1  am  going  home  to-morrow 
feeling  like  my  old  self,  and  while  still  stiff  and 
sore  and  lame  where  "Pete"  took  it  out  on  me. 
I  also  feel  that  in  a  little  while  I  will  hi-  .able  to 
get  about  again  with  my  old  agility. — The 
Editor. 


Materia  (TDctnca  fll>i6ccllan\>. 

Conducted    by    J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    I).,    Adjunct 

Professor  of   Materia  Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical   College  and    Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues    of 
January  or   December  each  year.) 


Lobelia  frinus  in  Malignant  Disease.  ' 

A  gentleman,  aged  seventy-five,  suffered  from 
a  small,  solid,  purple-colored  growth  under  the 
right  eyelid,  which  was  removed  by  operation. 
'flu-  wound  healed  well,  but  the  resulting  scar 
caused  ectropion,  which  was  treated  by  a  plastic 
operation.  For  some  time  a  small  swelling  had 
been  noticed  inside  the  right  cheek,  which  now 
rapidly  increased  in  size,  accompanied  by  a  good 
ileal  of  pain  in  the  swelling,  with  severe  attacks 
of  neuralgia  up  the  side  of  the  head  over  the  right 
parietal  region.  The  tumor  was  diagnosed  as 
epithelioma  too  extensive  for  operation.  The 
tumor  could  be  freely  moved  over  the  bone 
through  the  cheek,  but  was  adherent  lo  the  skin. 
It  measured  3  1-4  by  2  3-4  inches,  with  infiltration 
round.  There  was  cutting,  stinging  pain  in  the 
scars  under  the  eye;  also  burning  in  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tumor,  especially  felt  when  touched 
h\  the  tongue.  The  cutting  pain  lasts  about  half 
a  minute  and  varies  in  intensity.  This  pain  is  in 
addition  to  the  neuralgia  above  mentioned.  Mor- 
phia had  been  given  to  ease  the  pain.  On  No- 
vember 28,  1903,  Dr.  R.  M.  Le  II.  Cooper  began 
treatment  by  a  single  dose  of  lobelia  erinus  <£. 
Morphia  was  stopped,  and  restriction  placed  on 
the  diet  with  regard  to  meat  and  salt.  On  De- 
cember 17  there  was  no  pain  in  the  tumor,  that 
in  the  scars  remained;  the  tumor  was  no  larger; 
mag.  carb.  200  was  to  be  given  if  pain  was  severe. 
1  in  December  30  the  pains  round  the  eyes  were 
less,  and  the  tumor  had  diminished  one-third.  On 
January  20,  1904,  a  similar  report;  size  of  the 
tumor  1  by  1  inch;  the  lobelia  was  repeated.  Four 
months  later  the  tumor  had  gone,  and  a  year  and 
a  half  after  there  had  been  no  recurrence. 
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Aethusa  Cyrv&piurrv. 


A   STUDY  BY 
MALCOLM   E.    DOUGLASS,   M.  D., 

Baltimore.   Md. 


The  active  ingredienl  of  the  Fool's  Parsley  is 
the  alkali 'id  cynapin,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms 
thai  are  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  bul  not 
in  ether,  have  an  alkaline  reaction;  and  form  a 
crystallizable  salt    with  sulphuric  acid. 

Physiological  miction. — vEthusa  affects  very 
powerfully  the  sensorium  and  the  liver;  it  seems 
ti )  arrest  the  secreti  in  functions  of  this  organ,  and 
the  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of  bilious 
poisoning.  There  are  severe  pains  in  the  ab- 
domen,  followed  hv  unconsciousness;  the  lower 
jaw  spasmodically  fixed;  abdomen  tumid;  vomit- 
ing of  bloody  mucus,  and  constant  diarrhea;  cold 
extremities;  convulsions;  death.  Post-mortem 
appearances:  Tongue  black;  redness  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  esophagus,  and  slight  vascu- 
lar contraction  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum; 
stomach  contained  a  brown  serous  fluid;  liver  of  a 
yellow  color;  spleen  livid. 

Antidotal  Treatment. — Vomiting,  diluted  vine- 
gar or  citric  acid,  friction  and  mustard  plasters  to 
the  feet.  Aconite  for  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. 

Therapeutic  Action. —  it  we  wish  to  employ  this 
drm;  successfully  in  any  of  the  pathological  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  homeopathically  adapted,  it 
is  i if  the  utiTK  ist  impi  irtance  that  we  sin  mid  alwa\  s 
view  the  action  of  this  drug  in  its  integrality,  and 
from  its  integral  relation  to  the  nervous  centers 
upon  which  the  functional  vitality  of  the  liver  de- 
pends, determine  the  homeopathicit)  of  gethusa  to 
the  case  before  us.  If  the  patient  happens  to  be 
addicted  to  the  abuse  of  spirits,  sethusa  may  per- 
haps he  so  much  more  specifically  indicated. 

The  clinical  record  of  the  drug  is  quite  meager. 
Its  principal  use  has  been  in 

Cholera  Infantum  where  it  has  been  employed 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  of  especial  use 
where  the  brain  shows  a  tendency  to  become  im- 
plicated. Following  are  the  indications  for  iis 
use;  Stool  watery,  greenish,  without  smell;  vomit- 
ing; the  milk  which  the  child  drinks  is  thrown  up 
in  coagulated  lumps;  after  stool  and  vomiting  the 
child  dozes;  niters  now  and  then  plaintive  cries, 
and  again  commences  to  doze;  its  face  is  pale, 
with  a  painful  expression  around  the  mouth. 

In  the  cerebrospinal  system  we  find  in  the 
recorded  provings  such  symptoms  as;  Wild  de- 
lirium, the  patient  fancies  he  sees  dogs  and  cats; 


giddiness  and  oppressive  headache;  loss  of  con- 
sciousness; spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw; 
tremors  and  numbness  of  the  extremities; 
languor,  weariness  and  great  weakness;  cold  ex- 
tremities and  convulsions;  paralysis  of  the  organs 
ot  speech. 

Inflammatory  symptoms  are:  Violent  ophthal- 
mia ;  gangrene  of  the  tongue ;  inflammation  of  the 
esophagus,  slight  vascular  congestion  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  ;  inflammatory  and  transi- 
tory swellings  in  the  face. 

SEthusa  also  produces  confused  vision  and 
diplopia  ;  staring  lot  ik. 

Thirst;  nausea  and  vomiting;  paralytic  dys- 
phagia; spasmodic  pains  in  the  bowels;  bloody 
diarrhea  ;  yellow  and  hard  liver;  granulated  liver. 

Livid  skin  ;  swelling  of  the  body.  Sopor:  rest- 
less at  night. 

A  verv  unpleasant  affliction  of  infancy  is  a  per- 
sistent 

Vomiting  of  Milk. — A  mere  throwing  up  of  the 
milk,  even  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  by  no 
means  a  serious  matter.  But  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer  this  symptom  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  coming  trouble.  The  prompt  use  of 
the  sethusa  will  frequently  prevent  a  full  develop- 
ment of  "summer  complaint."  sure  to  set  in,  if 
neglected.  The  vomiting  then  appears  suddenly, 
is  very  forcible  in  its  nature,  and  the  milk  may 
he  thrown  up  fresh  or  coagulated.  Diarrheic 
symptoms  will  still  further  confirm  the  use  of  this 
remedy. 

Convulsions  of  Children,  caused  by  or  accom- 
panying  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tract,  have 
been  cured  b\  its  exhibition,  characterized  by 
colicky  pams,  greenish  stools,  with  tenesmus  be- 
fore and  after  each  motion,  and  a  distended  and 
tender  abdomen.  The  convulsions  attended  by 
dilated  pupils,  the  eyeballs  directed  downward,  the 
fingers   and   thumbs   clenched. 

The  head-symptoms  of  aethusa  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  Besides  those  alread)  given  we 
find  vertigo,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
sensation  of  tightness  in  the  head  ;  tightness  above 
the  root  of  the  nose;  beating  in  the  head;  pain 
at  the  vertex;  pressure  in  the  eyes;  tearing  pain 
in  the  eyes;  the  head  inclines  to  fall  backward; 
vomiting,  shuddering,  sense  of  weakness;  de- 
pression of  spirits;  urination  of  pale  and  profuse 
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urine  ;  difficulty  of  fixing  one's  attention  ;  absence 
of  ideas ;  loss  of  consciousness ;  dreamy  stupefac- 
tion ;  sadness ;  serious,  whining  mood ;  excessive 
sensitiveness  of  feeling. 

These  symptoms  suggest  the  use  of  the  remedy 
in 

Headaclics  presenting  a  similar  group  of 
symptoms. 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. — /Ethusa  may  be  of 
service  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  particularly 
of  children,  and  in 

Hydrocephalus  and  Hydrocephdoid. — Dr.  W. 
H.  Jenny  says  in  connection  with  these  diseases : 
"Ethusa  has  answered  the  best  purpose  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  more  nearly  covers  the  totality  of 
symptoms  than  any  other  remedy  that  I  have 
used." 

Ethusa  is  recommended  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  margin  at  the  eyelids,  pustules  on  the 
cornea,  incipient  amaurosis,  swelling  of  the 
glands,  tettery  eruption  at  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
swelling  of  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands,  erup- 
tions around  joints,  dryness  of  the  skin,  nodes  of 
the  skin,  tetters  that  itch  in  a  warm  room  or  bleed 
easily. 

♦      ♦ 

Modern  Midwifery. 

BY  BURTON  S.  THOMAS,   M.  D. 

In  a  recent  address  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Peter 
Horrocks,  Obstetric  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  took  occasion  to  emphasize  some  im- 
portant points  in  the  modern  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, and  incidentally  referred  to  the  great 
changes  which  have  been  effected  in  recent  years 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  anti- 
sepsis and  asepsis  into  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

While  we  must  agree  with  much  that  Dr.  Hor- 
rocks has  stated,  and  applaud  his  zeal  in  laying 
down  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  less  in- 
terference in  the  course  of  a  normal  labor  the 
better,  we  think  that  he  has,  perhaps,  overlooked 
too  much  the  difference  between  the  constitution 
of  the  child-bearing  woman  in  the  uncivilized 
state  and  that  of  the  average  woman  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  stated  the  well-known  fact  that 
many  young  girls  pass  through  their  confine- 
ments unaided  in  secret,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  under  normal  conditions  a  woman  needs  no 
assistance  during  childbirth.  We  must  be  thank- 
ful that  the  days  of  meddlesome  midwifery  with 
all  the  attendant  risks  and  high  mortality  from 
puerperal  sepsis  have  passed,  we  hope  for  ever. 


The  substitution  of  properly  trained  midwifery 
nurses  for  the  old-fashioned  "Sairey  Gamps"  has 
proved  of  immense  benefit  to  the  child-bearing 
women  of  the  present  generation,  and  we  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  woman 
will  be  nursed  in  her  confinement  by  a  fully- 
trained  midwifery  nurse.  The  abolition  of  fre- 
quent vaginal  examinations,  and  of  the  practice 
of  vaginal  douching  in  normal  cases  must  eventu- 
ate in  a  great  saving  of  life  and  suffering  to 
parturient  women. 

But  while  we  may  theorize  on  the  advantages 
of  non-interference,  and  of  leaving  the  course  of 
clii Id-bearing  to   Nature,   we  have  to  remember 
that    nowadays    we    are    called    upon    to    attend 
women  who  for  various  reasons  are  not  so  strong 
physically   as    those    of    a    past    generation,    and 
whose    nervous    systems    are    racked    by    causes 
which  did  not  operate  in  former  times,  and  we 
question  whether  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  use  of  anesthetics  in  labor  can  be  generallv 
supported.     Dr.  Horrocks  admits  that  labor  may 
proceed  naturally  to  a  successful  termination  in 
a  woman  who  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  anesthetic  in  the  lower  half  of  her 
body,  but  he  does  not  approve  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  little  anesthetic  to  relieve  the  intense 
sufferings  of  a  parous  woman,  not  merely  because 
the  anesthetic  tends  to  inhibit  uterine  contractions 
and  so  delay  the  labor,  but  because  it  is  unnatural 
for  a  woman  to  be  unconscious  when  her  child 
is  born !     Wre  admit  that  the  pushing  of  chloro- 
form to  render  the  patient  completely  unconscious 
no  doubt  does  delay  the  progress  of  the  labor  and 
possibly  predisposes  to  uterine  inertia  and  post- 
partum hemorrhage ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
administration  of  a  little  anesthetic,  sufficient  to 
alleviate  the  acuteness  of  the  agony  of  the  second 
stage  of  labor  in  a  highly  nervous  and  sensitive 
woman,  so  far  from  delaying  the  labor,  actually 
hastens   it,  by   inhibiting  the   voluntary   restraint 
exerted    on    the    progress    of    the    child    in    con- 
sequence of  the  intense  pain  thereby  produced  ? 
We  believe  that  only  good  can  result  in  these  days 
from  the  moderate  use  of  anesthetics  during  labor, 
and  if  the  practice  of  giving  chloroform  during 
confinement    were   abolished,    we   think    that   the 
result  would  be  a  still  further  and  serious  reduc- 
tion in  the  already  falling  birth-rate,   for  women 
nowadays  will  not  face  the  ordeal  of  childbirth 
without  the  prospect  of  getting  relief  from  their 
intense  suffering  at  that  time. 
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The  practice  of  hastening-  on  a  labor  by  the  use 
"I  forceps  in  normal  cases  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  patient's  suffering  or  the  practitioner's 
time  is  one  which  must  be  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned as  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  life 
and  welfare  of  both  mother  and  child. 
♦      ♦ 

The  Homeopathic  Treatment  of  "Bilious 
Attacks."* 

BY  J.  R.   I'.   LAMBERT,  M.  D. 

Tt  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  etiology  or 
pathology  of  the  condition  or  conditions  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  term  "bilious  at- 
tack." 

fn  one  or  two  works  to  which  I  have  referred 
I  see  the  term  is  practically  a  synonym  for  mi- 
graine. Such  is  not  my  idea,  though  some  of  my 
cases  no  doubt  would  come  under  the  term  mi- 
graine. It  is  impossible  to  make  hard-and-fast 
rules  in  the  classification  of  disease,  and  the  more 
we  can  rid  ourselves  of  pathological  theories  in 
homeopathic  work  the  better.  The  term  "bilious 
attack"  in  the  meaning  of  this  paper  applies  to 
periodical  attacks  of  headache  and  vomiting,  or 
vomiting  and  headache,  the  vomit  being  usually 
of  a  bilious  character.  Whether  the  theory  that 
these  cases  are  of  hepatic  origin,  or  a  sort  of 
nerve-storm,  or  due  to  uric  acid,  be  accepted  mat- 
ters little  for  therapeutic  purposes,  since  it  is  only 
the  symptoms  and  a  close  individualization  of 
each  case  that  can  lead  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  remedy. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  as  well  as  many, 
if  not  all,  others,  we  may  attack  the  disease  in  two 
ways,  which  I  would  call  the  direct  or  the  indi- 
rect ;  in  other  words,  we  may  select  a  drug  which 
produces  a  picture  of  the  attack,  or  a  drug  which 
meets  the  underlying  predisposing  cause.  In  all 
probability  it  is  only  this  latter  method  which  will 
really  cure  the  disorder,  and  should  therefore 
be  chosen  by  preference  if  possible.  1  will  deal 
first  with  the  remedies  that  meet  the  actual  at- 
tack, and  most  of  these,  in  my  experience,  are 
drugs  thai  act  principally  on  the  liver — iris,  car- 
duus  marianus,  chionanthus,  sanguinaria,  etc.; 
oi  these  I  have  had  most  success  with  iris,  but 
do  not  therefore  suggest  that  iris  should  be  the 
first  remech  hied,  the  symptoms  of  the  case  must 
decide. 

*Presented  to  tin'  Section  of  Materia   Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics,  Jour    i>f  the  British  Horn.  Society. 


I  fear  most  of  my  cases  are  fragmentary,  but 
all  will  illustrate  some  point.  Here  is  an  iris 
case : 

Case  i. — M.  C,  aged  fifty-five,  came  to  the  out- 
patient department,  May  i,  iqoi  (first  notes  1>\ 
Dr.  Ross).  Duration  of  illness  twenty-eight 
years.  Complains  of  sick  headaches,  about  two 
a  month,  more  frequent  of  late.  Feels  epieer  the 
day  before,  face  goes  yellow ;  then  headache 
comes  on,  pain  general,  cannot  open  eyes,  vertigo. 
Food  seems  to  stop  half-way  down  with  a  feeling 
of  suffocation.  Vomiting  lasts  one  day,  very 
acid.  Amenorrhea  twenty-eight  years ;  since 
birth  of  last  child.  Previously  attacks  less  se- 
vere; constipation  very  obstnate.  For  six  months 
has  always  had  pains  after  food.  Ars.  3  was 
ordered. 

May  15. — She  reported  decidedly  less  dyspep- 
sia. Had  a  bad  attack  last  week.  I  elicited  the 
following  additional  symptoms.  The  headache  is 
generally  more  on  one  side  and  alternate  sides. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  shivering  during  the 
attacks;  rigors  (?)  Feels  very  cold  during  the 
attacks.  Jaundice  during  and  after  the  attacks, 
and  the  urine  is  very  dark  colored. 

On  examination  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  were 
not  palpable,  though  abdomen  was  very  lax. 
There  was  marked  epigastric  pulsation.  She 
loses  flesh  after  each  attack  ;  used  to  be  very  stout. 
Iris  2x,  mv.,  t.  d. 

June  5. — Feels  much  better.  Has  bad  no  at- 
tack.    Rep. 

July  3. — Is  much  better.  Has  bad  only  one 
attack,  much  slighter  than  usual.     Rep. 

August  14. — A  slight  attack  and  of  different 
character;  less  sickness,  only  about  one  hour  in- 
stead of  all  day ;  great  trembling  all  over,  shaking 
the  bed  ;  with  cold  feet ;  no  pain.  Gets  a  sort  of 
agitated  trembling  nearly  every  day.  Great  pain 
in  the  chest  after  meals  from  front  to  back,  to 
between  the  shoulders;  dreads  eating.  Bowels 
heller  since  taking  iris.  Is  very  low-spirited  and 
irritable ;  must  be  left  alone.     Ign.  6  t.  d.  s. 

August  28. — No  more  attacks.  Tightness 
across  the  stomach  after  meals,  increasing  after 
supper,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Rep.  2x.  She  has  not  re- 
ported  h.i  self  again.  It  will  be  observed  that  as 
result  of  the  iris  she  went  from  May  15  till  end 
of  August  with  only  two  slight  attacks,  instead 
of  severe  attacks  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener. 

The  characteristic  indications  of  iris  versicolor 
are  nausea  and  vomiting  of  sour  or  very  acid  mat- 
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ter,  sometimes  ropy  mucous  hanging  in  strings 
from  the  mouth  (it  also  lias  saliva  of  similar 
character),  great  burning  distress  at  the  epigas- 
trium. The  headache  is  usually  one-sided,  but 
may  be  across  the  forehead.  Blurring  of  vision 
sometimes  precedes  the  attacks.  Eating  sweet 
things  may  excite  the  attacks.  In  iris  the  gastric 
symptoms  predominate  as  a  rule.  The  remedy 
which  perhaps  most  closely  resembles  iris  is  kali 
bichromicum,  but  it  has  some  very  definite  char- 
acteristics, and  in  kali  bichromicum  the  head 
symptoms  predominate.  Its  keynote  is  blurring 
of  vision  before  the  attack,  which  passes  off  as 
the  headache  comes  on,  and  the  headache  usually 
settles  over  one  eye.  This  symptom  has,  I  think. 
never  failed  me.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the 
attack  frequently  begins  in  the  morning  and  in- 
creases and  decreases  with  the  sun. 

Here  is  a  typical  case  : 

Case  2. — E.  A.,  aged  twenty-four;  boxmaker. 
Ill  three  years  ;  seen  March  r,  1902.  Headaches 
at  least  once  a  week,  beginning  in  frontal  region, 
jumping  pain.  Begins  as  a  mist  before  the  eyes, 
which  goes  off  when  the  headache  begins,  and 
then  bad  retching  supervenes.  Has  to  give  up 
work,  and  is  very  bad  the  following  day.  Face 
flushed  during  headache,  which  affects  the  frontal 
region  on  goth  sides.     Kali  bich.  30  o.  n. 

March  15. — Sickness  gone;  headache  no  bet- 
ter, but  does  not  feel  so  bad  with  it.    Rep.  200  1  >.n. 

May  10. — Has  continued  the  medicine  till  last 
week,  and  was  better  while  taking  it.  The  at- 
tacks have  not  been  nearly  so  frequent,  only  three 
since  commencing  the  treatment.  Any  extra 
worry  or  excitement  makes  her  worse.  Is  con- 
stipated, bowels  act  only  once  or  twice  a  week, 
stools  large.     Bry.  30,  n.  and  m. 

May  31. — One  headache  in  three  weeks.  Bow- 
els better.  Rep.  kali  bich.  200,  o.  4  ds. 

Case  3. — Mr.  H.  consulted  me  June  9,  1903, 
for  bilious  attacks,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
all  his  life  more  or  less,  not  so  severe  lately  till  the 
last  month.  Attacks  begin  with  specks  before 
the  eyes  and  dim  vision,  then  headache  accom- 
panied by  clearing  of  the  vision  and  the  sickness. 
The  pain  is  one-sided  and  very  sharp.  Kali  bich. 
30  t.  d.  s. 

September  7. — Bilious  attack  four  days  ago, 
and  again  to-day.  These  were  the  first  attacks 
since  he  took  the  medicine.  He  complained  n<  iw 
of  some  presbyopic  symptoms  for  which  glasses 
were  ordered.     Rep.  kali  bich. 


April  7,  1904. — He  consulted  me  for  piles  and 
prolapsus  ani,  and  said  he  had  no  headaches  at 
all. 

November  29. — Return  of  headaches  the  last 
three  weeks,  better  previously.  Attacks  every 
four  days  now.  Great  lethargy  fur  some  hours 
after  the  attack.  Has  no  pain  in  the  piles  for 
some  months.  This  was  lessened  by  kali  carb  6 
Rep.  kali  bich.  30. 

December  13.  —  Biliousness  improving,  no 
headache  since  last  note.  Complaining  of  gastric 
symptoms,  for  which  lycop.  30  was  ordered. 

On  February  28,  1905,  there  had  been  no  re- 
turn of  headache.     Not  seen  since. 

I  see  in  Dr.  Clark's  dictionary  that  kali  bich. 
is  specially  suited  to  fair-haired,  fat  persons,  es- 
pecially fat,  chubby  children;  fat,  sluggish  peo- 
ple. In  my  experience  most  of  those  in  whom  I 
have  found  kali  bich.  indicated  for  bilious  head- ' 
aches  have  been  dark  subjects. 

I  will  pass  on  now  to  sanguinaria  and  illustrate 
it  with  : 

Case  4. — C.  A.,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  came 
to  the  hospital,  December  7,  1901,  complaining 
of  sick  headache  and  backache,  from  which 
she  had  suffered  for  eight  or  nine  months. 
Attacks  begin  on  waking  with  frontal  head- 
ache, which  gets  worse  as  the  day  goes  on 
till  night.  Vomiting  begins  in  the  afternon 
of  the  first  day  and  lasts  till  the  next  day. 
The  headache  is  of  throbbing  character,  but 
she  has  to  lie  in  bed  with  it  ;  cannot  hold 
her  head  up.  Attacks  last  three  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  the  pain  sometimes  centers  over 
the  right  eye.  Feet  icy  cold  with  the  headache. 
The  headache  occurs  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
least  excitement  brings  one  on.  Is  always  con- 
stipated.    Sang.  3X  t.  d.  s. 

December  28.— Is  better.  Only  one  headache, 
which  lasted  one  day  only,  and  there  was  less 
vomiting.      Rep.  sang.  3. 

January  18,  1902. — Had  had  no  sickness.  Has 
occasionally  wakened  up  with  a  headache,  which 
has  passed  off  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  which  it 
never  used  to  do.  (Inly  one  bad  attack  since  first 
coming.  No  more  backache.  Bowels  much  bet- 
ter.     Rep.   12. 

This  patient  has  not  been  to  see  me  again. 

In  sanguinaria,  the  typical  headache  begins  in 
the  occiput,  spreads  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
settles  over  the  right  eye.  Increasing  fit  mi  touch, 
temporal  veins  distended,  and  painfully  sensitive 
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is  characteristic.  Cooper  gives  as  a  key-note : 
"If  he  goes  without  food,  gets  a  bilious  attack." 
Closely  resembling  sanguinaria  in  its  gastric 
symptoms  is  cionanthus,  another  liver  medicine 
and  very  useful  for  bilious  attacks.  These  two 
remedies  have  the  following  symptoms  in  com- 
mon: Great  nausea;  bitter  vomiting;  sense  of 
constriction  or  contraction  in  stomach,  as  if  some- 
thing living  in  stomach ;  goneness  with  sick  head- 
ache (sang.);  stomach  feels  weak  and  empty 
(chion.).  In  both,  too,  the  headache  is  apt  to 
begin  on  waking,  but  the  head  symptoms  of 
chionanthus  are  scanty  compared  with  the  more 
fully  proved  .sanguinaria,  but  it  has  throbbing  (in 
the  temporal  arteries).  Decrease  by  sleep  is 
given  under  sanguinaria,  and  increase  by  sleep 
under  chionanthus,  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
very  characteristic  in  its  head  symptoms. 

1  have  several  times  found  this  drug  very  use- 
ful for  the  condition  under  consideration,  but  will 
not  burden  you  with  complete  notes  of  any  case, 
as  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  any  very  characteris- 
tic one.  A  baker  who  had  suffered  for  years 
from  these  attacks  derived  great  benefit  from 
chionanthus  while  taking  it.  In  this  case  the 
gastric  symptoms,  v^rvdi  nausea,  retching,  and 
vomiting,  predominated,  and  the  attacks  were 
preceded  by  much  yawning.  They  usually  oc- 
curred weekly  on  Sundays.  In  this  case  petrol. 
30  had  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  cure;  given 
on  account  of  the  great  nausea  and  the  presence 
of  a  patch  of  baker's  itch  on  the  wrist. 

Case  5. — <  )n  July  10,  1901,  M.  E.,  aged  sixty- 
two,  consulted  me  at  the- hospital  for  an  ulcer  on 
the  leg  of  ten  to  fifteen  years'  standing,  with  great 
pain,  increasing  at  night  when  lying  down.  The 
pain  was  described  as  if  a  hot  iron  was  applied. 
She  had  also  varicose  veins,  and  said  she  suffered 
from  bilious  attacks  nearly  every  week,  the  at- 
tacks being  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vertigo. 
Unfortunately,  no  further  details  of  these  attacks 
weri'  noted,  as  they  were  regarded  as  incidental 
symptoms  which  merely  confirmed  the  choice  of 
tin-  remedy.  She  also  suffered  from  pain  in  the 
back  dorsal  region.  In  addition  to  varicose  veins 
I  noted  a  patch  of  redness  over  the  outer  mal- 
leolus and  two  small  ulcers.       Carduus  2x  t.  d.  s. 

August  21. —  No  bilious  attack  for  some  weeks, 
and  less  dorsal  pain.  The  leg  is  still  painful.  She 
has  also  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
lumbar  region  every  night,  increasing  11  to  12 
p.  \i.     Ars.  12  was  prescribed. 


She  did  not  return  till  July  next  year,  1902, 
when  the  note  reads :  The  leg  broke  out  again 
five  weeks  ago.  Does  not  suffer  from  bilious 
attacks  any  more. 

A  later  note,  June  1,  1904,  also  adds,  "No  bil- 
ious attacks  now." 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  what  I  called  the  indirect 
treatment  of  these  cases,  and  will  mention  a  few 
remedies  that  have  been  useful  in  this  way.  The 
first  case  I  have  to  mention  in  this  category  you 
may  find  fault  with  as  not  a  typical  case  of  bilious 
attacks,  but  rather  gastric,  but  since  we  are  not 
now  considering  the  exact  nature  of  the  attacks, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  matter,  and  the  patient  at  any  rate  called 
them  bilious  attacks. 

Case  6. — Miss  M.,  aged  nineteen,  consulted 
me  December  14,  1900,  complaining  of  dyspepsia 
and  obesity.  Her  mother's  description  was,  "She 
is  very  fat,  but  eats  nothing."  She  had  been  fat 
since  she  was  twelve  years  old. 

I  elicited  the  following  symptoms : 

Head.— Frontal  headaches,  specially  on  getting 
up  in  the  morning — wakes  with  it ;  can  hardly 
raise  her  head.  Pain  sharp,  sometimes  lasts  all 
day. 

Throat. — Frequent  attacks  of  tonsillitis.  Has 
had  tonsils  partly  removed.  The  right  tonsil  is 
very  ragged.  (She  was  in  service  with  an  emi- 
nent allopathic  physician  in  the  West  End,  who 
pronounced  the  throat  incurable,  and  who  failed 
to  help  her  in  other  ways.) 

Ears. — Discharge   from  both  lately. 

Gastric. — Appetite  poor  ;  never  hungry.  Likes 
sour  things.  At  times  can  eat  any  food,  at  other 
times  has  pain  after  all  food.  About  every  two 
weeks  has  attacks  in  which  she  cannot  keep  any 
food  down.  Sometimes  great  pain  in  epigas- 
trium of  a  sharp  or  dull,  heavy  character.  Stom- 
ach swells  very  much  ;  has  to  loosen  her  things. 
For  the  last  two  months  worst'  than  ever. 

Bowels. — Takes  salts,  otherwise  no  action  for 
two  or  three  days. 

Catamenia. — Regular,  insufficient,  with  great 
pain  in  the  hvpogastrium  and  backache.  Pain 
lasts  three  days.     Legs  ache  during  catamenia. 

Respiration  and  Circulation. — Short  of  breath 
on  stairs.  Lips  pale  when  she  hurries.  When 
she  cuts  herself  the  blood  is  "watery." 

Generalities.  —  Never  feels  strong  and  well. 
Cuts  fester  and  are  slow  in  healing.  Liable  to 
swelling    of    the    eyes    and    ulcers    of    the    eyes. 
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Sometimes  wakes  with  swelling  of  the  upper  lip. 
Hands  clammy ;  spoils  needles.  Feet  not  cold,  but 
damp.     Sleep  very  heavy  as  a  rule. 

Skin. — Since  infancy  liable  to  "heat  spots"  on 
face,  blotches  and  pustules.  Perspires  very  much 
winter  and  summer.  Feels  both  heat  and  cold 
very  much. 

Three  medicines  occurred  to  me  for  this  pa- 
tient :  calc.  c,  nat.  m.,  and  hepar,  the  latter  two 
especially  presenting  strong  claims.  I  chose  he- 
par,  the  latter  two  presenting  strong  claims.  I 
chose  hepar,  and  gave  30th  potency,  a  dose  to  be 
taken  every  fourth  day.  _ 

January,  1901. — Is  better.  Bowels  acting  nat- 
urally. No  more  "bilious  attacks."  Flatulence 
still  occasionally.  Upper  lip  cracks  in  the  center 
in  cold  weather  and  bleeds.  Catamenia  no  better. 
Is  rather  more  short  of  breath,  and  her  right 
foot  is  very  cold,  always  colder  than  the  left. 
Rep.  and  puis,  added,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours 
during  catamenial  period.  She  was  seen  twice 
in  March  for  cold  and  sore  throat  and  cough,  for 
which  bry.  and  phos.  were  given,  followed  by 
hep.  6,  on  March  9. 

April  1. — Feels  better  than  she  ever  did.  Has 
had  four  bilious  attacks  since  January,  but  none 
for  at  least  two  months.  In  other  words,  she 
had  four  attacks  in  three  and  a  half  months  in- 
stead of  one  a  fortnight,  and  great  general  im- 
provement. Though  I  have  no  further  notes,  I 
know  she  kept  well  for  some  considerable  time  at 
least. 

The  prescription  in  this  case  was  based  on  the 
general  and  skin  symptoms  practically.  Hepar 
meets  the  urticarial  tendency  even  to  the  extent 
of  angio-neurotic  edema,  and  the  swelling  of  lip 
I  regarded  as  of  that  character. 

The  next  case  I  wish  to  mention  is : 

Case  7. — F.  M.,  aged  ten,  who  came  to  out- 
patients' department  February  4,  1905,  complain- 
ing of  pain  in  the  back,  right  side  of  chest  and 
arms.  Is  very  delicate ;  perspires  very  much  at 
night  on  chest  and  in  palms.  Is  very  chilly ;  al- 
ways thin ;  appetite  very  poor ;  likes  bread  and 
butter  and  cocoa ;  dislikes  milk,  eggs,  greens. 
Comes  home  faint  from  school.  Gets  bilious  at- 
tacks once  or  twice  a  month,  commencing  with 
epigastric  pain,  retching,  vomiting  and  headache. 
Is  very  pale  and  cannot  hold  his  head  up  during 
the  attack.  Tosses  about  at  night,  P.  E.  negative. 
Is  thin  ;  feet  cold.     Calc.  c.  30  t.  d.  s. 

February  18. — Better;  bilious  attack  ten  days 


ago.  Last  night,  headache  with  vomiting.  Faint 
only  once.  Less  perspiration.  Pain  in  side  once. 
Rep.,  o.  n. 

March  4.— No  bilious  attacks ;  no  pain  in  side  ; 
feet  less  cold;  less  sweat;  still  restless  at  night. 
Rep.  200,  seven  days. 

April. — Bad  bilious  attack  a  week  ago;  head- 
ache twice ;  less  faintness ;  feet  warmer.  S.  L. 

May  3. —  (Seen  by  Dr.  Lewin.)  Better;  no 
headache  and  no  bilious  attack;  appetite  no  bet- 
ter; sinking  in  moring ;  restless  and  hot  at  night; 
throws  the  clothes  off.     S.  L. 

June  3. — Bilious  attacks  much  better.  No 
faintness  lately ;  very  hot  at  night ;  sulph.  30,  o.  n. 
for  a  week,  then  S.  L. 

July  8. — One  bilious  attack.  Headache  last 
Saturday;  appetite  better;  no  pain  in  side  now; 
still  restless  at  night.       S.  L. 

September  2. — There  was  a  slight  relapse. 
Since  last  seen  two  months  ago,  three  bilious 
attacks,  and  appetite  not  so  well  again;  no  pain 
after  food.  As  he  had  now  had  no  medicine  ex- 
cept a  week  of  sulphur  for  five  months,  he  was 
again  given  calc.  c.  30  once  a  day. 

He  has  not  been  to  see  me  since.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  after  three  or  four  weekly  doses  of 
calc.  c.  200  there  was  one  bad  attack,  and  then 
none  at  all,  and  no  headache  for  three  months, 
and  some  general  improvement. 

The  next  case  is  interesting  because  the  bilious 
attacks  in  this  case  were  relieved  without  my 
knowing  of  their  existence. 

Case  8. — J.  B.,  aged  forty-two,  came  to  hospital 
March  30,1901,  complaining  of  constant  headache 
and  very  bad  constipation.  The  headache  was 
described  as  a  dull  pain  in  the  forehead,  temples 
and  occiput ;  often  wakes  with  it.  He  had  right 
abdominal  pain  and  a  dull  gnawing  in  the  epi- 
gastrium after  food ;  much  flatulence ;  bowels 
very  constipated ;  no  inclination  at  all ;  stools  thin 
and  hard  as  a  rule;  straining  even  with  a  soft 
stool.  On  examination,  some  tenderness  was  no- 
ticed at  McBurney's  point,  and  a  sense  of  resist- 
ance in  right  lumbar  and  iliac  region.  For  these 
symptoms  alum  12  and  later  30  was  prescribed, 
and  on  April  2J,  1901,  the  bowels  were  noted  to 
be  regular,  and  remained  so  till  November  30, 
when  mix  was  given  for  other  symptoms.  On 
December  28  he  complained  of  having  had  a  bad 
bilious  attack  ten  days  previously,  and  he  added 
that  he  used  to  have  them  frequently  one  or  two 
a  week,  and  seldom  two  weeks  without  one,  till 
he  came  here,  after  which  he  was  free  from  them 
for  nearly  nine  months.  He  has  only  attended 
a  few  times  since. 

This  case  shows  how  a  medicine  may  help  in 
an  unexpected  way. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  the  field  in  either 
group  of  remedies,  especially  the  latter,  which 
includes  certainly  all  the  antipsoric  remedies  and 
probably  also  the  nosodes. 
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College  Notes,  but  Worth  Reviewing. 

(Notes  of  a  Medical  Clinic  by  Dr.  Henry  Noah  Martin,  Hah- 
nemann College,  Philadelphia,  beginning  October,  1870.) 

Jacques;  subject  to  attacks  of  diarrhea;  comes 
5  A.  M.;  not  severe  in  the  early  morning;  stools 
very  offensive,  thin  and  watery;  at  times  very 
nervous;  has  very  warm  feet;  must  put  them  out 
of  bed;  has  had  boils.  Bovista,  bry.,  kali  bich., 
nat.  sulph.,  phos.,  podo.,  lycopod.,  and  sulphur 
have  diarrhea  early  in  the  morning.  Has  to  get 
out  of  bed  in  hurry;  bry.  has  it,  also,  sulphur. 
Smell  very  offensive,  bry..  sulph.,  podophyllum. 
Blackish  and  watery  stools,  with  soreness  in  abdo- 
men, conium,  sulph.,  and  mix  v.  No  vertigo  in 
bed.  Often  gets  on  back  in  the  sleep  and  has 
nightmare,  sulphur.  Drinks  much  water,  sul- 
phur. Scanty  urine,  it  comes  by  drops  and  burns, 
cantharis.  A  great  deal  of  perspiration  and  re- 
lief, nat.  mur.,  and  rhus.  Great  perspiration  and 
1111  relief,  mercury.  Chamomilla  has  very  severe 
pains  and  perspiration  in  rheumatism,  the  per- 
spiration staining  the  linen  vellow.  Selenium  is 
often  indicated  with  sulphur.  Sulphur  has  dark, 
scanty  urine.  Feet  burning  so  that  they  must  be 
put  nut  of  bed  against  the  cold  wall ;  for  this  give 
sulphur.  The  bovista  diarrhea  occurs  in  the 
morning,  but  without  pain.  The  bryonia  diar- 
rhea comes  on  in  the  morning  after  breakfast. 
Podophyllum  has  diarrhea  driving  one  out  of  bed 
of  offensive,  cadaverous  odor,  with  pains  in  abdo- 
men. Where  patient  has  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
early  morning,  phos.  and  sulphur  are  the  two 
leading  remedies.  The  phos.  stool  is  watery,  gen- 
erally dark  and  without  smell.  The  sulphur  stool 
is  yellow,  mushy  and  offensive.  The  rule  of 
I  ill"-,  is  diarrhea,  the  exception  is  constipation. 
This  was  a  ease  of  chronic  diarrhea  contracted 
in  the  army.  [The  indicated  remedy  not  men- 
tioned. — Ed.] 

William  A.,  aged  thirty-eight;  has  been  sick 
since  September  i  ;  occupation  "in  gas  works." 
All  these  men  are  working  bj  hot  fire,  get  into  per- 
spiration,  go  out  to  cool  off,  etc.  Had  diarrhea, 
stools  dark  and  hot  ;  the  urine  scanty,  dark  and  hot 
as  lire;  stools  were  very  offensive;  came  sud- 
denl)  without  premonition,  coming  with  a  gush, 
twisting  bowels  all  up,  of  griping  character;  pain 
worse  at  night  when  lying  down  and  better  when 
walking  about.  (Gets  hot  and  goes  in  open  air 
to  gel  cooled  off-  aconite.)  Stools  dark  and  hot 
as  lire,  aconite,  arsenicum  and  mercury.  The 
arsenicum  stool  is  the  hottest,  then  comes  the 
mercury,  and  lastly  the  aconite  stool.  The  urine 
hot  as  fire,  aconite  highly  indicated.  Stools  very 
offensive,  aconite;  less  prominent,  arsenicum  and 
mercur)  very  prominent.  Stools  twisting  and 
griping,  colocynth,  aconite  and  mercury.  The 
stools  are  now  scanty,  aconite  mix  v.,  sulphur 
and  mercury.  Aconite  pains  worse  when  lying 
down  either  day  or  night.     Moving  about  relieves 


the  pain,  aconite,  rhus,  arsenicum  and  kali  bich. 
The  man  was  given  aconite  and  was  relieved  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Aconite  relieved  the  diarrhea, 
but  pains  came  on  worse  than  the  previous  ones. 
Zinc  500th  was  given  and  relieved  in  two  hours. 

James  Sith,  aged  sixty-five,  complains  of  itch- 
ing all  over  the  body  without  eruption,  worse 
when  covered  warm  in  bed.  In  fact  the  itching 
is  caused  by  undressing  and  getting  cool,  so  that 
when  he  gets  in  bed  the  itching  is  worse,  but  dis- 
appears when  he  gets  warm;  worse  in  cold 
weather  and  worse  at  night,  relieved  by  scratch- 
ing, but  a  burning  sensation  comes  on  after 
scratching.  Sulphur  500th  was  given  this  man 
on  the  eighth ;  to-day  he  feels  much  better. 

Mrs.  Little,  aged  thirty-six;  tall,  slender;  can- 
not stand  up  or  walk  without  aid;  there  are  times 
when  she  cannot  walk  across  the  floor ;  she  feels 
sometimes   when   lying  in   bed   as   if  ascending; 
great  excitabilitv  at  times;  she  loses  her  way  in 
the  street,  cannot  go  home;  pain  in  the  temples; 
better  when  pressing  the  hands  on  the  temples; 
feels  very  hot ;  has  flushes  of  heat  as  hot  as  fire 
on  the  left  side;  had  slight  flow;  her  hair  has  a 
creeping   sensation;    feels   as    if   something   were 
moving  on  place  where  a  blow    was   received  on 
head;  has  vertigo;  always  worse  when  riding  in 
cars;  the  light  looks  grayish  or  yellow;  daylight 
does  not  affect  her  eyes  ;  complains  of  feeling  of 
weakness   in   epigastric   region;   feels   sleepy   but 
cannot  sleep  ;  better  in  open  air,  in  cold  or  at  rest; 
during  the  spells  she  thinks  she  will  die;  fears  to 
be  left  alone.      Has  had  phosphorus  200  and  28,- 
000;   has   had,   also,   belladonna   200.      Bella,   for 
burning   in   back   better   when   sitting   up,   seeing 
green  shades,  with  constriction  about  the  throat. 
Arnica   has   been    given    which   has   amelioration 
when  lying  down  with  head  low.  with  headache. 
Cicuta  has  been  given   for  vertigo  and  palpita- 
tion.    Glonoine  was  also  given  because  she  can't 
find  her  way  home;  cold  application  to  head  re- 
lieves.     (Belladonna   has    relief    from    warm   ap- 
plications  to   the   head.)       These   remedies  have 
been    given    in    repeated    doses    without    success. 
She  has  also  had  china  ;  calcarea  carb.  and  Pul- 
satilla ought  to  do  good  to  this  woman,  although 
they    are    somewhat    contraindicated.      It    makes 
her   dizzy   when   going    up   stairs.     Calcarea   has 
vertigo  and   so,  also,   has   Pulsatilla,      belladonna 
has  main   symptoms  of  calcarea.     Calcarea  has  .1 
feeling    of    ascending    dizziness    when    going    up 
stairs,  feels  as  if  she  were  losing  her  mind;  loses 
herself  on  going  out  on  known  streets,     china  has 
sharp  pains  in  the  temples,  aggravated  by  ever} 
little   draught    of   air.     Calcarea    ami    belladonna 
have   heat    in    spinal    cord.      Pulsatilla   acts   more 
on   the    right    side.      Kuta    where   periosteum    has 
been  injured  and  it  becomes  chronic.     Calcarea, 
Pulsatilla,   bryonia.   and    baryta   carb.    have  great 
heaviness  of'  head,  and  want  to  lie  down.      Calca- 
rea feels  as  if  the  hair  were  creeping,  or  sparks 
of  electricity  were  passing  through  the  hair.      In 
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natrum  mur.  the  letters  run  together  when  at- 
tempting to  read.  Aconite  and  stramonium  have 
sparks  before  the  eyes.  Lycopodium  is  obliged 
to  lie  down,  pulse  weak,  exhausted,  does  not  want 
to  work,  but  when  they  get  up  they  can  do  much 
work.  Arsenicum  patients  feel  weak,  obliged  to 
lie  down,  but  when  they  lie  down  they  become 
restless,  want  to  get  up,  but  when  up  thev  are  so 
weak  they  must  lie  down  again.  Lachesis  has 
constriction  about  the  throat  which  is  also  slightly 
indicated  in  calcarea.  Both  calcarea  and  bella- 
donna feel  sleepy  but  cannot  sleep.  Calcarea  for 
symptoms  of  mania-a-potu.  Pulsatilla  feels  bet- 
ter in  open  air,  worse  in  room.  Calcarea  is  a 
great  deal  worse  from  moving  about.  When  the 
natrum  mur.  patient  stirs  there  is  a  feeling  as  if 
the  blood  were  running  all  over  the  body — a 
trembling  sensation.  This  patient  has  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  column  and  we 
give  calcarea. 

Elisha  Robyss,  aged  sixty-eight,  has  been 
sick  six  or  seven  months;  he  has  dizziness;  when 
walking  he  pitches  forward,  can't  stop ;  he  falls 
forwards,  backwards  and  sidewards  ;  inability  to 
balance  himself.  Has  relief  from  lying  down. 
Appetite  good,  digestion  perfect.  When  strain- 
ing at  stool  has  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  with 
sensation  as  if  his  head  would  burst.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  go  out  after  dark ;  he  cannot  retain 
his  urine  more  than  three  hours,  when  he  is 
forced  to  micturate ;  he  was  sick  four  or  five 
years  ago;  there  is  inability  to  stand  with  eyes 
closed ;  has  numbness  about  feet  at  times ;  want 
of  co-ordinate  power ;  cannot  control  legs.  He 
can  only  hold  things  in  his  hands  as  long  as  the 
attention  is  paid  to  it  in  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia.  The  muscles  are  strong,  but  there  is  loss 
of  control  of  them.  He  used  to  color  his  hair, 
but  has  not  done  so  for  ten  years.  Diagnosis  of 
the  case :  Progressive  locomotor  ataxia.  When 
lying  down  he  feels  as  well  as  ever,  especially 
when  lying  on  back.  Nux  v.  has  dizziness  when 
lying  on  back.  Conium  has  vertigo  when  turn- 
ing his  head  suddenly.  Aconite,  anacardium, 
bryonia,  calcarea  carb.,  kali  carb.,  lycopodium, 
and  stannum  have  relief  when  lying  on  the  back. 
Anacardium  has  stitches  from  heart  to  left  shoul- 
der blade  and  worse  when  lying  on  either  side. 
Bryonia  has  relief  of  rheumatic  pain  when  lying 
on  back.  Calcarea  carb.  has  relief  of  cough 
when  lying  on  back.  Kali  carl),  has  relief  and 
sleeps  better  when  lying  on  back,  because  when 
lying  on  right  side  he  has  numbness  of  right  arm. 
Lycopodium  patient  feels  as  if  he  cannot  lie  on 
cither  side, — utter  prostration.  Stannum  has 
pains  in  chest  relieved  by  lying  on  back.  When 
turning  his  head  suddenly  his  neck  cracks.  Nux 
v.  has  cracking  of  knee  joints.  Capsicum  has 
cracking  of  all  the  joints.  (Antimonium  crud. 
stools  difficult  and  too  large  in  size.)  Mercury 
has  pain  in  epigastric  region.  Nitric  acid  has 
varices  which  bleed.     Nux  v.  has  spasmodic  clos- 


ure of  the  sphincter  ani.  Phosphorus  has  dis- 
charge of  mucus  during  stool.  Magnesia  mur. 
has  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness  when  closing  the 
eyes  at  night.  Stramonium  has  the  main  symp- 
toms in  this  case.  It  has  the  keynote,  the  diag- 
nostic symptoms,  staggering,  dull,  heavy  head 
ache,  sensation  of  walking  on  cushions.  We, 
therefore,  give  stramonium. 

Elisha  Robyss,  who  was  here  on  the  10th  inst., 
and  who  received  stramonium,  reports  that  his 
dizziness  is  better  since  last  week.  The  walking 
is  about  the  same.  A  cure  is  very  doubtful  in 
this  case,  for  if  there  is  any  loss  of  substance  of 
the  spinal  column,  it  cannot  he  restored. 

Henry  R.,  aged  thirty-two,  has  lost  forty-five 
pounds.  He  had  diarrhea;  he  has  no  cough,  but 
much  hawking  and  spitting,  mostly  in  the  morn- 
ing; after  hawking  and  spitting  he  vomits;  great 
weakness  in  legs;  has  gnawing  feeling  in  the 
stomach,  especially  after  eating  potatoes;  expec- 
toration yellow,  with  sickening  taste;  he  sleeps 
well,  but  dreams  every  night  ;  he  dreams  he  falls 
in  wells,  in  rivers,  in  cold  water;  he  feels  worse 
towards  evening,  has  chilly  sensation  towards 
evening;  likes  to  be  in  a  warm  room  ;  had  venereal 
disease  seven  years  ago;  his  voice  changes  from 
time  to  time;  yesterday  it  was  hoarse  and  husky; 
lies  on  right  side  best;  he  expectorates  in  the 
morning  about  three  spoonfuls;  his  pulse  is  thin, 
rather  thready;  sometime  has  little  jumping  of 
heart;  pulse  ninety.  Diagnosis:  Tuberculosis 
localized  in  pharynx  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Had  diarrhea  but  checked  it  with 
blackberry  brandy.  He  is  much  emaciated.  His 
fingernails  present  the  appearance  of  tuberculo- 
sis, having  the  tendency  to  hook.  The  venereal 
disease  is  complicated  with  the  tuberculosis. 
Treatment:  nux  and  pulsatilla  have  hawking  and 
spitting  in  the  morning;  hvdrastis  is  also  very  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  He  feels  sick  and 
vomits  after  expectorating  in  the  morning;  for 
this  we  have  nux  v.,  pulsatilla,  sulphur  and  igna- 
tia.  The  expectoration  sometimes  bloody  is 
covered  by  the  same  remedies.  Aggravated  by 
eating  potatoes  has  alumina,  sepia,  veratrum. 
Thick,  yellow  expectoration,  calcarea  carb.,  phos., 
puis.,  and  stannum.  Stannum  has  empty  sensa- 
tion in  chest,  too  weak  to  breathe.  When  ex- 
pectoration bloody  we  have  ferrum,  ipecac,  ni- 
tric acid,  phos.,  puis,  and  sulphur.  He  dreams 
of  falling  in  water  every  night,  phos.,  puis.,  mu- 
riate am.,  natrum  carb.,  and  kali  carb.  Feels 
worse  towards  evening  and  has  cold  shivering, 
bella.,  phos.,  sepia,  puis.,  and  lycopodium.  He 
likes  to  be  in  a  warm  room,  pus.  has  this  in  a 
moderate  degree.  For  the  chilly  sensation  in 
draught  of  air.  venereal  symptoms,  nitric  acid  is 
good.  Pulsatilla  is  indicated  in  all  these  symp- 
toms and  contraindicated  in  none.  At  times  he 
feels  like  crying,  for  which  pulsatilla  is  strongly 
indicated.     In  pulsatilla  we  have  no  thirst. 
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La  Cuerison 

de  la  Tuberculose 

basee  sur  I'Etude  des  cas  de  Cuerison  Spontan6e. 

M.  Paul  Ferrier's  treatise  on  the  cure  of  tu- 
berculosis is  based  on  a  special  view  of  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease.  That  consumptives,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  poorer  classes,  frequently  have 
very  bad  teeth,  must  have  been  noticed  by  all  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  many  such  patients. 
Whether  the  occurrence  of  this  common  defect 
in  consumptives  is  merely  a  coincidence  or 
whether  the  decay  of  the  teeth  may  have  some 
direct  relation  with  tuberculosis,  either  as  cause 
or  result,  is  open  to  discussion.  The  subject  has 
not  escaped  notice,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  general 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  M.  Ferrier 
appears  to  be  convinced  that  the  condition  which 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  teeth  is  in  itself  a 
predisposing  factor  in  the  causation  of  tuberculo- 
sis. According  to  his  view  certain  nutritional 
defects  in  the  body  result  in  a  deficiency  of  lime 
salts  or  in  decalcification,  of  which  the  most  easily 
appreciated  results  are  seen  in  the  bones  and  in 
the  teeth.  In  its  most  pronounced  condition  de- 
calcification is  evidenced  in  the  bones  in  osteo- 
malacia, and  it  is  decalcification  also  which  results 
in  caries  of  the  teeth.  The  nutritional  and  meta- 
bolic defects  which  lead  to  decalcification  tend 
directly  to  favor  the  onset  of  tuberculosis.  If 
therefore  decalcification  predisposes  to  tuberculo- 
sis we  have,  as  the  author  argues,  a  key  to  the 
prophylactic  and  curative  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. He  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  calcareous  particles  at 
the  seal  of  obsolescent  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs 
as  an  indication  that  calcification  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  finds 
in  this  a  further  argument  in  favor  of  his  thesis. 
\ittr  sketching  the  evolution  of  his  views,  Dr. 
Ferrier  discusses  the  conditions  which  lead  to  de- 
calcification, such  as  gastric  fermentation.  A  de- 
ficiency of  lime  salts  in  the  drinking  water  is  con- 
sidered by  him  to  have  importance  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  general  line  of  treatment  advocated  as  the 


result  of  the  considerations  discussed  by  the  au- 
thor is  guided  by  the  view  that  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals are  also  the  subjects  of  phosphaturia.  The 
treatment  is  partly  dietetic,  in  which  salad  and 
fruits  take  a  useful  place,  and,  in  addition,  the 
administration  of  lime  salts  is  recommended. 
Certain  mineral  waters  containing  such  salts — 
for  example,  the  Saint  Galmier  water — are  useful 
towards  this  end. 

The  book  is  interesting  though  not  altogether 
convincing. 

Clinical 

Applied  Anatomy. 

There  are  many  text-books  of  applied  anatomy, 
but  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Box  and  Mr.  McAdam 
Eccles  are  the  joint  authors,  differs  from  all 
others,  and  some  people  will  think  that  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  entitled  a  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  surgery  and  medicine.  The  authors 
claim  to  have  approached  the  subject  from  the 
purely  clinical  side,  and  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  John  Hilton  in  his  classical  lectures  on  "Rest 
and  Pain."  They  have  not  dealt  with  the  details 
of  anatomy  associated  with  operative  surgery, 
deeming  them  already  "amply  detailed"  in  man- 
uals of  operative  surgery,  and  they  address  them- 
selves mainlv  to  the  senior  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner. Throughout  the  volume  it  is  assumed 
that  the  reader  knows  the  ordinary  details  of  an- 
atomy, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them 
except  when,  to  the  clinician,  it  appears  possible 
to  interpret  them  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
than  that  adopted  by  anatomists. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  all  the  opinions 
expressed  in  a  book  of  this  type  will  meet  with 
the  acceptance  of  all  its  readers,  and  on  several 
points  it  is  probable  that  the  authors'  opinions 
will  be  questioned.  On  page  47  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  "probable  that  but  little  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  where 
the  basement  membrane  completely  cuts  off  the 
deep  lymphatics  from  the  surface  lining  of  the 
tubes."  To  the  first  part  of  the  statement  most 
observers  will  agree,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
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to  admit  the  inference  that  the  small  absorption 
is  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  one  set  of  lymphatics 
from  the  other,  for  communications  undoubtedly 
occur  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lymphatics  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  scanty 
and  difficult  to  inject,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  their  absorptive  powers  are  not  great. 

In  discussing  the  enlargements  of  bones  in  rick- 
ets, the  authors  say  that  "the  epiphyses  of  the 
upper  limb  are  enlarged  first  because  the  child 
crawls  before  learning  to  walk."  If  pressure 
is  alone  the  cause  of  the  enlargement,  as  here 
suggested,  surely  the  epiphyses  of  the  femur 
would  enlarge  at  the  same  time,  for  the  child  can- 
not crawl  without  throwing  some  of  the  weight 
of  its  body  on  to  its  femurs. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  thrombosis  it  is 
pointed  out  that  it  is  more  common  in  the  left 
femoral,  popliteal,  and  saphenous  veins  than  else- 
where, and  it  is  suggested  that  this  proclivity  is 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  left  com- 
mon iliac  vein  is  crossed  by  the  right  common 
iliac  artery.  The  suggestion  cannot  be  consid- 
ered quite  satisfactory,  for  the  right  common  iliac 
vein  also  lies  behind  the  right  common  iliac  artery, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  artery 
presses  more  on  one  vein  than  on  the  other. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  epiphyses  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  tubercle,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  quite  admissible  to 
assert  "  that  the  numerous  articular  vessels  which 
supply  an  epiphysis  in  active  growth  render  it  more 
vulnerable  than  the  diaphysis  with  its  solitary 
artery,"  for  this  statement  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  beautiful  injections  of  bone  arteries  made  by 
Lexer,  Kuliga,  and  Tiirck,  which  show  that  in 
many  cases  the  epiphysis  is  less  richly  supplied 
with  blood  than  the  adjacent  part  of  the  diaphysis 
which  receives  numerous  metepiphvsial  arteries 
in  addition  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the  me- 
dullary artery. 

Medical  Terms 

in  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

The  new  part  (a  double  one)  of  Dr.  Murray's 
New  Dictionary  is  very  rich  in  medical  terms. 
It  includes,  for  instance,  the  word  medical  itself, 
and  all  its  associates,  such  as  medic  (meaning  a 
physician,  hut  now  obsolete  save  as  college  slang 
for  medical  student),  medicable  (admitting  of 
cure),  medicament  ("Tobacco  is  the  only  medica- 
ment in  the  world  ordained  by  Nature  to  entertain 
good  companie"),  medicaster  (a  quack  or  char- 
latan), medicastra  (a  female  quack),  medicate 
(to  treat  medically  or  to  impregnate  with  a  me- 


dicinal substance),  medician  and  medicianer  (now 
obsolete  words  for  a  physician),  medicinable  and 
medicinal  (having  curative  attributes),  and  medi- 
cine (in  all  its  many  meanings,  direct,  figurative, 
and  extended).  The  medicinal-finger  or  leech- 
finger  is  the  ring  finger.  An  interesting  note  on 
the  pronounciation  of  medicine  appears:  "The 
dissyllabic  pronunciation  (recognized  by  John 
son)  '755)  nas  existed  at  least  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  occasional  spellings  indicate.  The 
trisyllabic  pronunciation  is  less  common  in  Fmg- 
land,  and  is  by  many  objected  to  as  either  pedantic 
or  vulgar;  in  America  and  in  Scotland  it  is  ap- 
parently the  prevailing  usage." 

Some  of  the  obsolete  or  nearly  obsolete  uses  of 
the  word  medicine  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Thus  it  was  applied  to  drugs  used  for  other  than 
remedial  purposes,  such  as  cosmetics,  poisons, 
and  philters,  as  in  the  illustrative  quotation  from 
Lyly's  "Euphues,"  "Knowest  thou  not  that  fish 
caught  with  medicines  and  women  gotten  with 
witchcraft  are  never  wholesome?"  It  was  cm- 
ployed  for  a  medical  practitioner  sometimes,  as 
in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  "I  have  seen  a 
medicine  That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone." 
A  slang  use  of  the  word  is  for  intoxicating  drink, 
and  a  comparatively  recent  one  is  for  magic,  es- 
pecially among  savages.  Medicine  tree  is  the 
horse-radish  tree.  A  medicine  seal  or  stamp  is 
a  name  for  small  cubical  or  oblong  stones  with 
inscriptions  in  intaglio,  found  among  Roman  re- 
mains, which  seem  to  have  been  used  by  physi- 
cians for  marking  their  drugs.  Medics  is  an  ob- 
solete term  for  the  science  of  medicine,  as  is  seen 
in  a  seventeenth-century  quotation,  "Apollo  was 
made  by  the  antient  sages  the  god  oi  medicks  as 
well  as  musick." 

There  are  many  other  medical  terms  in  this 
part  of  the  Dictionary,  although  there  is  hardly 
space  to  refer  to  more  than  a  few.  The  up-to- 
date  nature  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  a  modern  usage  as  that  of  mediator, 
"those  constituents  of  a  serum  which  actively 
produce  hemolysis";  the  synonymous  word  is 
amboceptor.  Another  medical  word  (which  is 
marked  as  not  naturalized)  is  medulla,  with  its 
various  applications  in  anatomy  and  biology  and 
pathology.  Some  interesting  groups  of  medical 
words  cluster  round  the  prefixes  mega-,  megalo-, 
and  mero-.  Megalacria  is  defined  as  a  morbid 
condition  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  and  the 
face  are  abnormally  enlarged;  and  it  might  have 
keen  well  to  add  that  the  more  usual  term  is 
acromegaly.  A  very  curious  list  of  meanings  ap- 
pear under  megrim,  including  hemicrania,  ver- 
tigo, whim  or  fad,  vapors  or  "blue  devils,"  and 
the  staggers  (in  animals).  A  quotation  of  1668 
tells  us  "K\  how  much  it  is  more  honourable  to 
Dye  upon  a  sword's  point  .  .  .  than  for  a 
Man  to  snivel  and  sneeze  himself  into  another 
World;  or  to  go  away  in  a  Meagrim."  Mesel  is 
an  obsolete  word  for  a  leper,  and  from  it  come 
meseled,  meseledness,  meseling,  meselry,  and  mes- 
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elucss.  Merry-gall  is  a  sore  produced  by  chafing. 
Mall oid  or  semi-insane  is  a  recent  introduction 
into  English,  the  earliest  quotation  being  from  the 
translation  of  Lombroso's  "Man  of  Genius," 
which  appeared  in  1891.  A  very  old  word  is 
maw.  in  the  sense  of  stomach  or  belly;  a  maw- 
mother  is  a  moon  calf  or  false  conception.  Prob- 
ably few  know  the  meaning  of  may-butter;  but 
it  is  given  here  in  an  illustrative  quotation:  "If 
during  the  month  of  May,  before  you  salt  your 
butter,  you  save  a  lumpe  thereof,  and  put  it  into 
a  vessell,  and  so  set  it  into  the  sunne  the  space 
of  that  month,  you  shall  find  it  exceeding  medici- 
nable  for  wounds."  Few,  likewise,  are  aware 
that  mazolysis  is  detachment  of  the  placenta,  and 
that  mazopathia  is  a  disease  of,  or  originating 
from,  the  placenta.  The  medical  meanings  found 
under  such  words  as  melancholy,  melanemia,  me- 
lanosis, melanuria,  and  melena  are  many,  and 
meconium  and  meconic  come  into  suggestive  jux- 
taposition. A  large  group  of  words  is  derived 
from  meiisis,  a  month,  and  illustrations  are  found 
in  menstrual,  menstruum,  menstruation,  meno- 
pause, and  menolipsis.  No  mention,  however,  is 
made  of  menarche,  the  useful  expression  for  the 
commencement  of  menstruation.  Finally — for 
space  and  time  fail  to  exhaust  this  part  of  the 
Dictionary — there  is  the  word  measle,  more  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  its  plural  form  of  measles,  which 
is  usually  construed,  let  it  be  noted,  as  a  singular. 
The  derivation  of  measle  is  not  certain,  but  what 
is  known  about  it  is  admirably  stated,  including 
its  confusion  with  mesel,  a  leper. 

A  Toxic 
Theory  of  Pain. 

Pain  is  one  uf  those  inscrutable  facts  in  Nature 
which,  in  many  respects,  pass  human  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  pain  often 
serves  a  beneficent  purpose  in  disease,  but  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  as  a  physiological  mani- 
festation is  unrevealed  and  invests  it  with  an  un- 
solved mystery.  It  presents  itself  in  many  varie- 
ties and  under  a  bewildering  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, but  in  intensity  it  is  controlled  by  the 
cause  producing  it,  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual. 
The  anguish  of  angina  pectoris  is  not  capable  of 
expression  in  the  same  terms  as  the  stabbing  pain 
<i|  pneumonia,  nor  is  it  possible  to  compare  the 
acute  suffering  of  migraine  with  the  dull  postural 
headache  oi  anemia.  Under  circumstances  of 
excitement  the  most  intense  pain  may  pass  unper- 
ceived,  whereas  in  conditions  of  enfeebled  health 
discomfort,  even   of  minor  degree,  becomes  ex- 


aggerated   and    often    unbearable. 


the    indi- 


vidual, pain  is  a  varying  quantitj  ;  b)  one  person 
it  is  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  to 
another  it  is  a  distracting  influence  which  com- 
pletely upsets  the  equilibrium  of  health.  Ease 
and  luxury  are  inimical  to  physical  powers  of  re- 
sistance; civilization,  therefore,  carries  in  its  train 
a  progressive  intolerance  of  everj    form  of  suffer- 


ing. Toleration  varies  according  as  brain  and 
cord  are  vigorous  or  feeble,  inherently  stable  or 
unstable.  Put  many  differences  in  the  capacity 
for  endurance  remain  unexplained  by  such  gen- 
eralizations. Why,  for  instance,  do  women,  de- 
spite their  more  delicate  organization,  stand  pain 
better  than  men?  and  why,  among  nations,  does 
the  Hebrew  race  manifest  such  feeble  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  its  manifestations?  Such  prob- 
lems are  beyond  the  reach  of  explanation,  and  will 
remain  so,  even  if  an  adequate  cause  for  the  oc- 
currence of  pain  be  discovered  and  proved  to  the 
fullest  satisfaction  of  science. 

Nevertheless,  all  hypotheses  on  the  subject  are 
fascinating,  and  the  latest  promulgated  by  Mile. 
Joteyko,  Chef  des  travaux  au  laboratoire  de 
psycho-physiologie  de  l'Lhriversite  de  Pruxelles, 
is  not  lacking  in  ingenuity.  She  adopts  the  theory 
of  Max  von  Frey  and  others — that  there  exist 
special  nerves,  or  nerve  strands,  or  end  organs, 
the  specific  business  of  which  it  is  to  collect  and 
transmit  painful  impressions — and  she  contends 
that  pain  is  aroused  by  poisoning  of  these  nerve 
.endings  induced  by  toxins  generated  at  the  mo- 
ment of  a  sufficiently  powerful  excitation.  The 
special  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  sight,  and  hear- 
ing are,  it  is  suggested,  directly  due  to  chemical 
changes  resulting  from  the  appropriate  stimulus 
of  each,  but  no  sensation  of  pain  is  possible,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  unless  under  the  influence 
of  a  summation  of  stimuli  powerful  enough  to 
produce  certain  "algogenic"  substances  which 
alone  are  capable  of  exciting  activity  in  the  spe- 
cific nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  the  con- 
scious perception  of  painful  impressions.  To 
meet  an  obvious  objection,  it  is  added  that  there 
is  110  necessity  to  suppose  that  these  toxins  are 
carried  in  the  blood  to  the  brain,  their  disturbing 
effect  on  the  nerve-endings  at  the  seat  of  their 
production  being  enough  to  account  for  a  se- 
quential cerebral  record  of  their  evil  influence. 
Pain  is  said  to  require  an  appreciably  longer  time 
for  its  manifestation  in  consciousness  than  other 
sensations,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  the 
requisite  toxins.  The  theory  is  wholly  specula- 
tive. It  does  not  attempt  to  explain  why  these 
hypothetical  toxins  behave  differently  from  any 
others  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  why  they 
produce  such  varieties  in  the  quality  and  intensity 
of  their  effects;  how  they  come  to  be  elaborated 
often  from  healthy  tissue;  or  how  the)  are  inhib- 
ited under  the  influence  of  analgesic  drugs  or 
high  emotional  tension.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mile.  Joteyko  that  her  suggestion  is  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  toxic  theory  of  fatigue,  hut 
when  the  algogenic  substances,  which  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  are  difficult  to  demonstrate,  have 
been  extracted  from  the  tissues,  and  when  it  is 
demonstrated  by  experimental  evidence  that  the\ 
are  possessed  of  the  powers  claimed  for  them, 
we  shall  gladly  have  our  skepticism  converted  to 
faith. 
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A  Last  Word  on  the  Institute  Journal. 

Former  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy,  Dr.  George  Royal,  has  is- 
sued a  preliminary  statement  as  Chairman  of  tin- 
Institute  Journal  Committee,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  such  Institute  journal  to  begin 
with  January  1,  1907.  This  report,  as  we  re- 
member the  resolution,  was  to  be  issued  at  least 
a  month  before  the  next  session  of  the  Institute, 
in  order  that  the  membership  might  digest  it 
thoroughly  and  be  ready  to  vote  intelligently  upon 
the  measure.  But  the  report  presented  is  a  very 
funny  proposition.  It  seems  to  be  remarkable 
chiefly  for  what  it  does  not  say.  All  the  asser- 
tions made  by  the  Chairman  are  ancient  history 
with  the  Institute.  They  are  merely  affirmations 
of  individual  belief,  and  give  no  reason  anywhere 
for  the  recommendation  made. 

Imprimis,  it  is  said  that  $2500  will  secure  the 
services  of  an  able  editor;  and  another  $2500  will 
find  a  publisher.  The  question  at  once  arises  w  In 
make  two  offices  for  this  $5000?  Would  not  one 
man,  capable  and  competent  to  do  this  work,  be 
better  for  this  journal  at  a  good  salary,  than  two 
men  at  half  the  salary5  But  why  a  publisher  at 
all  ?  A  good  editor  with  a  good  salary  can  at- 
tend to  the  publishing. 

Again,  why  does  the  Committee  estimate  the 
annual  receipts  of  the  Institute  at  $4875?  That 
would  account  for  but  975  members  at  $5  per 
annum.  Is  the  Institute  to  derive  no  fees  from 
the  remainder  of  the  present  membership? 

"From  500  new  subscribers  (members)  $2000." 
This  looks  as  if  new  members,  secured  under  this 
new  idea  of  the  Committee,  would  need  to  pax- 
hut  $4  a  year.  Certainly,  this  is  a  most  peculiar 
report  from  this  Committee.  It  is  very  patent 
that  some  one  presumably  intimate  and  familiar 
with  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
furnishing  information  which  would  be  good  "if 
true."  (Reminding  us  of  the  Wooden  Horse  of 
Troy,  and,  again,  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 
Beware ! ) 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  is  no 
more  like  the  American  Medical  Association  than 
a  turkey  hen  is  like  a  blue-eyed  dog.  The  basic 
elements  in  both  are  radically  different.  To  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  large  circulation  of  the 
American  Medical  Journal  (so  often  and  so  ad- 
miringly referred  to  by  Institute  worshippers  of 
the  Association, ) — to  assume  that  it  is  due  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  that  journal,  is  to  forget  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  paid-"cap- 
pers,"  and  "barkers"  and  organizers  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  Stales,  driving  in  the  doc- 
tors of  every  class,  color  and  regardless  of  previ- 


ous conditions  of  servitude,  then,  when  so  driven 
in,  corralled,  and  branded,  they  practically  receive 
the  journal  FREE.  Is  not  this  true?'  So  much 
for  that  large  circulation  so  often  paraded  for 
enticing  the  Institute  to  leave  its  safe  and  sane 
way  and   adventure   after  the   Association. 

As  to  the  success  of  it  all.  As  we  read  many 
of  the  journals  of  the  old  school,  we  find  any- 
thing ainl  everything  but  amity  and  good  feeling 
for  their  communistic  journal.  There  is  con- 
stant warfare  upon  it;  an  eternal  and  infernal 
holding-up  of  the  editor,  sandbagging  him,  mis- 
quoting him,  misjudging  him,  libelling  him, 
charging  him  with  every  crime  of  the  decalogue, 
save  and  except  the  Crucifixion — the  Statute  of 
Limitations  availing  here;  the  advertisements  are 
ridiculed  and  condemned;  in  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  mean  or  too  contemptible  to  charge 
against  the  Journal  and  its  management.  If. 
now.  this  large  and  growing  American  Medical 
Association,  with  its  thousands  of  members;  with 
its  surplusage  of  finance;  with  its  splendid 
autonomy,  has  already  this  internecine  strife  to 
contend  with,  pray  what  would  become  of  the 
poor  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  with  its 
mere  hundreds,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  when. 
having  servilely  imitated  the  larger  and  better 
organized  Association  in  the  matter  of  the  jour- 
nal, it  were  to  meet  the  same  criticism  and  con- 
demnation?'     It   would  go  to  pieces,  forever! 

What  has  been  holding  the  Institute  together 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  wars?  If  not  the  fear- 
less independent  homeopathic  press,  what  has  it 
been?  Vet,  now,  inoculated  and  permeated  with 
the  virus  of  our  arch  rival,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Institute  offers  to  kill  the  inde- 
pendent dog  by  cutting  off  liis  tail  by  inches.  J11 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectively,  five 
prominent  homeopathic  practitioners,  (we  are  in- 
formed.) offer  their  services  gratuitously  for  two 
years  to  head  five  of  the  Departments  in  the  new 
Institute  journal!  Oh,  the  itchery  and  witchery 
of  Editorship ! 

To  say  that  $3000  will  pay  for  printing  and 
mailing  a  monthly  journal  to  contain  all  the 
Transactions  and  papers  of  the  Institute  and  its 
allied  societies — which  would  make  a  journal  of 
more  than  100  pages — is  a  very  inadequate  and 
unprinterlike  statement.  Again,  if  the  Bureau  of 
Registration,  Statistics  and  Organization  and 
other  mere  mechanical  business  are  to  he  printed 
and  published  in  two  or  more  separate  monthlies, 
then  the  second-class  postal  rate  cannot  he  had; 
and,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  great  and 
all-wise  and  all-grabbing  American  Medical  As- 
sociation   ran    up    against    this    very    snag — this 
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second-class  postage — when  it  offered  to  give  the 
Journal  free  to  its  membership. 

What  started  all  this  agitation  about  an  Insti- 
tute journal?  Apparently  the  recurring  dilatori- 
ness  in  appearance  of  the  printed  annual  volume 
under  the  regime  of  several  Secretaries.  That  it 
was  possible,  however,  to  place  the  printed 
volume  upon  the  membership  table  almost  within 
the  time  required  by  our  by-laws,  was  made  evi- 
dent by  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  Gatchell ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inexcusable  conduct 
of  one  of  his  stenographers,  the  bound  volume 
would  have  been  in  the  professional  hands  within 
the  time  allotted  for  its  appearance.  So  that  in- 
stead of  burning  down  a  house  every  time  you 
want  roast  pig,  some  simpler  and  less  expensive 
way  might  be  found;  in  this  instance  it  would  be 
ilu  election  to  the  $iooo-Secretarv  position  of  no 
one  who  would  not  agree  to  issue  the  Trans- 
actions in  by-law  time.  And  there  are  a  dozen 
capable  members  ready  to  assume  the  Secretary- 
ship  under   such    promise   and   conditions. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  changing  the  form 
of  the  Institute  publication,  was  the  lateness  in 
appearance  of  the  papers  and  contributions  of  the 
membership.  Manifestly  this  also  would  be  cor- 
rected by  having  a  capable  Secretary  as  last  above 
stated.  But  a  better  answer  would  be  that  no 
contributing  member  ever  waits  for  the  Institute 
Transactions  to  give  proper  publicity  to  his  paper. 
I  lis  paper  is  solicited  by  the  independent  homeo- 
pathic press  months  before  it  sees  the  light  of  an 
Institute  meeting.  And  his  paper,  in  carbon,  is 
in  the  copy  box  of  his  favorite  journal  as  soon 
as  he  has  read  it  publicly,  and  may  be  in  the  pro- 
fessional hands  before  all  the  visitors  to  the  In- 
stitute have  reached  their  respective  homes.  The 
proposed  Institute  journal  could  not  do  this  by 
any  means  within  the  means  it  assumes  to  itself  in 
the  Committee's  preliminary  report.  Somebody 
would  have  to  wait  for  his  paper  to  appear. 
Somebody  clad  on  with  a  little  brief  authority 
would  have  the  say-so  whether  this  or  that  paper 
should  appear  at  all,  at  all;  whether  it  should  not 
be  modified,  changed  and  completely  altered,  and 
then  at  what  lime  in  the  year  it  would  be  best 
to  let  it  appear.  If,  however,  the  Institute's  wide- 
awake secretary  is  able,  as  we  know  he  will  be,  to 
get  out  the  Transactions  within  the  required  num- 
ber o|  days,  then  the  volume  in  its  entirety  will 
be  before  each  member,  the  statistics,  the  business, 
the  mechanical  parts  and  the  papers.  No  favorit- 
ism can  be  shown. 

The  Transactions  in  bound  form  arc  annual  his- 
tories of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 
I  hey  are  files,  books  of  reference,  landmarks,  that 
indicate  the  growth  of  the  Institute.  Suppose 
since  [886  there  had  been  a  monthly  journal  pub- 
lished by  tlu'  Institute,  instead  of  the  annual 
volume  of  Transactions,  how  many  of  our  mem- 
bership would  be  able  to  refer  upon  the  instant  to 
the  doings  of  either  or  any  of  the  years  since 


1886?  In  fine,  how  many  of  our  readers  bind 
their  journals? 

The  editor  of  the  Institute  journal,  if  the  jour- 
nal is  ever  established,  must  be  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities,  well  educated,  with  a  newspaper  nose, 
familiar  with  the  smell  of  printers'  ink,  and  a 
notable  practitioner,  not  merely  a  carpet-knight 
practitioner  ami  Professor;  and  a  man  of  this 
calibre  is  worth  a  blamed  sight  more  than  $2500 
a  year. 

If  our  Institute  were  in  high  favor  at  this  time; 
if  it  were  advancing  with  strides  equal  to  those 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  if  it  had  the 
same  form  of  government;  the  same  cohesiveness 
throughout;  the  same  business  principles;  there 
might  be  much  to  sav  for  the  Institute  in  trying 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  that  Association.  But 
these  very  ardent  promotors  of  the  journal  scheme 
know  that  Homeopathy,  as  it  was  known  in  the  be- 
ginning, nay,  even  so  late  as  twenty-five  years  ago, 
no  longer  dominates  the  general  profession;  they 
know  or  should  know  that  our  paramount  duty 
now  is  to  go  after  our  people  everywhere,  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  doing  (we  con- 
sider that  one  of  its  good  points),  see  to  it  that 
our  practitioners  wake  up.  shake  off  their  leth- 
argy ;  and  that  our  students  do  not  stray  off  into 
the  old  school.  It  is  their  duty  to  go  after  our 
colleges,  to  shame  the  Professors  out  of  sending 
their  own  sons  to  neighboring  allopathic  schools ; 
and  finally,  that  the  school  teach  the  old,  old 
story  of  homeopathy.  It  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  homeopathic  literature  from  whatever 
source  emanating.  And  in  all  other  ways  to  raise 
the  apathy  which  envelops  us.  Thus  and  thus 
only  can  the  membership  of  the  Institute  be  in- 
creased and  Homeopathy  boomed,  and  not  by 
issuing  a  monthly  journal — only  this  and  nothing 
more. 

It  must  be  clear  that  no  good  can  be  done  by 
taking  the  advertisements  from  the  independent 
journals,  nor  by  closing  their  mouths  and  ink- 
stands. It  cannot  be  done  by  making  the  Insti- 
tute a  grasping  monopoly  in  the  matter  of  jour- 
nalism, in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  annually  to 
the  sanitariums,  the  colleges,  and  the  pharmacies 
in   the   way   of  advertisements. 

In  this  day  of  economies,  with  all  life's  neces- 
saries increasing  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
with  money  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  hold  when 
gotten,  with  everyone  in  business  and  out, 
scrimping  and  saving,  it  is  not  the  time  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  to  adventure 
upon  so  dangerous  an  experiment — one  which 
may  result  fatally  not  only  to  the  journal  but  to 
the  Institute  itself.  Be  wise,  brethren,  and  mem- 
bers. Consider  well  your  vote  on  this  question. 
The  existing  order  has  been  well  enough — or  may 
be  readily  corrected;  the  new  order  promised  will 
completely  change  the  face  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, add  nothing  to  our  certainties  but  a  big 
debt  and  a  possible  fatal  conclusion. 

Later     Since  writing  the   foregoing,  several 
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ideas  have  suggested  themselves.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  appointment  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  of  a  paid  "hustler"  (organ- 
izer), whose  business  it  should  be  to  visit  all 
parts  of  the  eminent  domain  and  drum  up  re- 
cruits to  the  Institute,  watch  graduating  exer- 
cises of  grammar  schools  and  high  schools,  at- 
tend state  and  local  societies  in  quest  of  recruits 
for  the  Homeopathic  Schools — ;  it  seems  to  us 
that  such  appointee  at  a  fair  salary  would  do 
infinitely  more  good  for  the  Institute,  without 
deranging  its  entire  autonomy,  and  not  subject- 
ing each  and  every  member  to  a  libel  suit — the 
Institute  not  being  incorporated — than  would  an 
Institute  Journal  with  two  high-salaried  officials, 
and  five  gratuitous  editors.  See  how  nicely  our 
English  brethren  view  this  valuable  aid  when 
they  commission  each  year  some  member  of  the 
profession  as  Traveling  Scholar,  to  visit  other 
countries  and  learn  what  is  new  and  valuable 
there  and  report.  Have  we  forgotten  our  dear, 
good  English  brother.  Dr.  Searson,  who  visited 
us  in  this  capacity  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
organized  worker  is  a  business  proposition,  that 
will  appeal  to  any  business  man  ;  while  the  ad- 
venturing upon  the  sea  of  journalism  with  its 
wreck-lined  shores,  with  all  its  uncertainties, 
with  all  its  jealousies,  does  not  so  appeal. 

A  second  thought  is  suggested  through  a  cor- 
respondent. The  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  is  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress. What  business  has  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  to  offer  to  print  the  Con- 
gress proceedings  and  transactions  in  monthly 
periodical  form?  Possibly  the  Congress  may 
prefer  to  have  the  customary  volume. 
♦     ♦ 

A  Sew  Doctrine  of  Signatures. 

Handwriting  has  been  described  by  some  im- 
aginative person  as  the  reflection  of  the  soul. 
The  acceptance  of  this  description  in  a  literal 
sense  would  have  unpleasant  consequences  for 
some  worthy  persons  whose  handwriting  might 
be  taken  to  reflect  a  soul  capable  of  any  crime. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  may  reveal  the  degree  of 
culture  and  even  the  character  of  the  writer,  but 
it  is  at  best  a  doubtful  guide.  There  are  dis- 
tinguished authors  whose  script  suggests  the 
love's  labor  of  a  cook  writing  to  her  favorite  po- 
liceman, and  there  are  men  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter whose  tremulous  and  titubating  scrawl 
would  seem  to  indicate  mental  imbecility.  Never- 
theless, Dr.  Quintard  thinks  he  has  found  a 
precious  aid  to  diagnosis  in  handwriting.  "Im- 
agine yourself,"  he  says,  "called  to  a  patient 
whom  you  have  not  seen  before.  He  tells  you 
his  story  and  answers  the  questions  which  you 
put  to  him  while  you  scan  his  appearance  and 
attitude  with  the  closest  attention.  Now  the  pa- 
tient may  be  an  imaginative  person  who  exag- 
gerates his  sufferings  or  does  not  see  things  as 
they  really  are ;  or  he  may  be  a  phlegmatic  per- 


son who  is  indifferent ;  or  a  secretive  one  who 
hides  what  he  ought  to  reveal;  or  a  voluble  one 
who  overwhelms  you  with  trivial  and  irrelevant 
details.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
importance  to  be  attached  to  statements  made 
by  a  person  whose  character  and  antecedents  are 
unknown."  In  this  difficulty,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Dr.  Quintard,  help  may  be  found  in  graphology. 
All  that  the  doctor  has  to  do  is  to  make  the  pa- 
tient write  a  few  sentences.  If  the  script  slopes 
slightly  with  very  high  upstrokes  and  exagger- 
ated finals  he  may  be  set  down  as  a  person  of 
imaginative  temperament.  (  )n  the  other  hand, 
absence  of  flourish  and  softness  of  outline,  with 
a  tendency  to  leave  letters  unfinished,  are  signs  of 
an  apathetic  character.  The  secretive  person  may 
be  known  by  the  illegibility  of  his  script  and  in 
particular  by  the  hermetic  closure  of  his  o's  and 
a's,  whereas  the  expansive  individual  is  betrayed 
by  the  openness  of  the  same  vowels. 

These  indications  will  enable  the  doctor  to 
arrive  at  the  "personal  equation"  of  his  patient. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Quintard  holds  that 
graphology  may  be  a  precious  help  in  therapeusis. 
If  the  script  shows  rigidity  of  line,  a  heaviness 
of  stroke  on  the  final  letters  and  t's  uniformly 
crossed,  the  patient  is  a  man  of  marked  will 
power,  who  nun  be  trusted  to  do  his  best  to  gel 
well,  and  who  will  therefore  carry  out  the  doc- 
tor's instructions.  Inequality  of  letters  and  lines, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  index  of  a  capricious  dis- 
position which  may  lead  the  patient  to  throw  phy- 
sic to  the  dogs.  Again,  well-defined  curves,  care- 
ful punctuation  and  excessive  distinctness  of  let- 
ters are  marks  of  a  docile  and  methodical  char- 
acter. The  signature  alone  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide  to  him  that  can  read  its  import.  A  looped 
flourish  surrounding  the  name  indicates  prudence, 
and  the  doctor  may  feel  sure  that  his  directions 
will  be  faithfully  followed.  Bui  a  signature  made 
up  of  a  jumble  of  strokes  should  inspire  less  con- 
fidence. Moreover  the  signature  may  supply  val- 
uable information  as  to  the  liberality  or  the  re- 
verse of  the  patient's  views  on  the  subject  of  pay- 
ment. If  final  letters  are  curtailed  and  heaped 
together  without  spacing  and  little  margin,  and 
if  there  is  a  complicated  flourish  under  the  name, 
the  patient  may  be  set  down  as  close-fisted,  and 
the  doctor  will  do  well  to  remember  that  blessed 
are  they  who  expect  not,  for  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  writing 
is  delicate,  open,  without  prolongation  of  the 
final  letters,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  patient 
is  a  person  of  judgment  and  delicacy,  capable  of 
appreciating  professional  services  at  their  true 
value.  Lastly,  if  the  writing  is  large,  widely- 
spaced,  with  only  a  few  lines  on  each  page  and 
a  few  words  on  each  line,  the  doctor  may  safely 
charge  on  the  highest  scale. 

An  unjust  French  judge  once  said:  "Give  me 
but  two  lines  of  a  man's  handwriting  and  I  will 
hang  him."  Dr.  Quintard  betters  this  instruc- 
tion:   he    requires    only    a    man's    signature    to — 
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charge  him.  It  is  often  said  that  reliance  on 
instruments  of  precision  lias  made  us  less  familiar 
with  the  physiognomy  of  disease  than  our  pro- 
fessional forefathers  were.  Dr.  <  Juintard's  meth- 
od, which  has  the  simplicity  of  all  great  discov- 
eries, will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  study 
of  the  morbid  facies.  To  an  understanding  eye 
the  physiognomy  of  the  script  has  greater  signifi- 
cance. When  called  to  a  patient,  therefore,  the 
doctor  should  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his  signature. 
And  where  is  a  man's  signature  more  character- 
istically displayed  than  on  a  check?  In  his  own 
interest,  therefore,  the  patient  should,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  what  a  Scottish  lawyer  would  call  the 
precognition  of  his  cast.',  hand  the  doctor  a  check 
that  ma)  serve  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  and  a  guide 
to  treatment.  This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  signatures  in  a  characteristically  modern  form. 

♦  ♦ 

An  Iowa  Invention. 

From  the  Newcastle  (Ind.)  Courier  we  learn 
that  an  Iowa  man  has  invented  and  patented  a 
cow-milker,  which  consists  of  the  following  de- 
vice : 

"An  eccentric  three  inches  in  diameter  is  at- 
tached to  the  cow's  jaw.  From  this  leads  a  wire 
connection  with  elastic  nipples  on  the  udder,  each 
of  which  is  fitted  with  a  valve,  making  it  an  air 
pump  when  in  motion.  When  the  cow  chews 
her  cud  the  eccentric  revolves  and  the  wire  is 
worked  hack  and  forth  like  a  piston,  creating 
suction  in  the  nipples.  The  milk  as  it  is  drawn 
runs  into  a  bucket  suspended  below.  The  in- 
vention will  relieve  dairymen  of  much  tiresome 
and  unpleasant  lain  >r." 

We  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  a  patent  on 
the  improvement  of  the  machine  to  greatly  help  its 
usefulness,  ft  is  an  electric  motor  to  fasten  on  the 
cow,  the  electricity  being  generated  by  a  small 
dynamo  attached  to  her  tail.  She  switches  her 
tail,  dynamo  starts,  motor  is  charged.  It  un- 
hooks the  pail  and  strainer.  A  small  phonograph 
accompanies  the  outfit  which  yells  "So"  every  time 
she  moves.  If  she  lifts  her  foot  to  kick,  a  little 
dingus  slips  over  a  device  and  the  phonograph 
shouts  "darnit,"  and  if  she  continues  to  kick  a 
hinged  arm  catches  the  milk  stool  ami  lams  her 
on  the  back  until  it  loosens  a  patch  of  hair  as  big 
as  a  dustpan. 

A  patent  churn  goes  with  the  outfit  that  works 
the  butter  over  and  puts  the  pure  butter  in  one 
jar  and  the  hairs  in  another. 

♦  ♦ 

The  Will  and  the  Waij. 

That    the    Postmaster-General   has   the   power 

to  stop  delivery  of  letters  addressed  to  people 
who  indulge  in  medical  practice  on  wholesale 
lines,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  character  is  not  likely  to  suffer  more 
than  a  temporary  check  from  any  such  procedure. 
What    is   of    importance    is   that    public    attention 


should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  practice  is 
only  rendered  profitable  by  advertisement.  To 
permit  advertisements  without  restriction,  and 
then  to  attempt  to  intercept  the  responses  to  those 
advertisements,  is  an  act  from  which  little  prac- 
tical benefit  can  be  derived. 

The  will  of  the  authorities  in  attempting  to  limit 
the  growth  of  this  class  of  medical  practice  is 
evident,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  way  chosen  is  the  one  conducive 
to  the  best  result.  The  real  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  production  of  a  healthy  public 
opinion  that  advertisements  of  the  kind  to  which 
we  have  become  habituated  in  the  daily  press  are, 
in  reality,  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  Cre- 
dulity in  the  suffering  and  afflicted  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  the  present  occasion  is  one  in 
which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  appearance  of  delusive  advertisements, 
that  a  stricter  inquiry  should  be  made  into  their 
potentiality  for  evil. 

♦      « 

A  Conception  of  Disease. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  how  far  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  intended  his  recent  address  to 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institute  on  a  Con- 
ception of  Disease  to  be  regarded  from  a  medical 
as  well  as  from  a  popular  standpoint.  Scientifi- 
cally considered,  the  address  dealt  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  and  other  processes 
whereby  the  organism  protects  itself  against  in- 
fection. Amongst  these  details,  and  amongst  the 
other  matters  considered  which  are  directl)  of 
medical  interest  there  is  little  which  is  new,  and 
one  or  two  points  open  to  criticism  ;  it  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  pointed  out  that  the  recurrence  of  diph- 
theria in  the  same  person  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  that  therefore  it  would  have  been 
well  to  qualify  the  statement  that  "one  attack  of 
diphtheria  appears  to  protect  the  individual 
against  further  outbreaks."  Again,  with  refer- 
ence to  plague,  Sir  Frederick  Treves  says,  "The 
conspicuous  symptoms  of  plague  are  expressions 
of  an  attempt  at  cure  and  are  beneficent  in  intent. 
If  they  are  execrated  it  is  because  they  are  not 
understood.  It  is  the  story  once  more  of  ( Iclert 
and  the  hound."  Put  it  is  quite  fair  to  charge 
popular  tradition  with  stupidity  on  this  score? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  long-standing 
popular  belief,  on  which  De  Foe  has  laid  special 
emphasis,  that  suppuration  in  plague  means  a 
favorable  prognosis. 

If  the  main  purpose  of  the  address  was  to  en- 
lighten the  general  public  on  matters  of  general 
interest,  then  some  of  the  statements  verged  too 
nearly  on  paradox  to  convey  an  altogether  useful 
or  desirable  impression  to  the  lay  mind.  Sir  Fred- 
erick told  his  hearers  that  what  is  usually  under- 
stood bv  disease  "is  not  one  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  but  one  of  the  good  gifts,  for  its  motive 
is  benevolent  and  protective."  And  again,  "if  it 
were  not   for  'disease'  the  human  race  would  soon 
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be  extinct."  Thus,  to  take  a  concrete  example, 
"peritonitis  is,  indeed,  never  a  calamity,  for  it  is 
never  other  than  ;i  process  of  cure." 

Of  course,  medical  men  quite  understand  what 
Sir  Frederick  was  driving  at,  and  they  will  realize 
that  his  thesis  would  have  looked  better  had  he 
been  speaking  French.  The  French  term  "ma- 
ladie"  implies  an  evil  process,  the  English  term 
"disease"  is  non-commital.  Etymologically  it 
means  no  more  than  that  the  individual  is  not  eas) 
A  man  who  has  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  or  plague, 
or  even  of  a  common  cold  has  every  right  to  be 
uneasy,  not  because  he  has  the  symptoms,  but 
because  he  has  to  resist  an  infection.  They  im- 
ply the  introduction  into  the  body  of  sonic  agency 
deleterious  to  the  organism.  Against  this  agency 
the  bodily  tissues  offer  a  resistance  which,  ob- 
viously and  ipso  facto,  is  beneficial.  Of  course, 
if  persons,  either  through  carelessness  of  thought 
or  from  ignorance  of  medical  science,  confuse 
these  manifestations  of  resistance,  such  as  in- 
flammation, with  the  general  morbid  process 
which  constitutes  the  disease  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  they  render  themselves  liable  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  palpable  reductio  ad  absurdum 
which  would  run  as  follows:  Disease  is  harmful; 
hut  disease  consists  in  tin-  manifestations  of  in- 
flammatory and  other  reactions  which  are  bene- 
ficial ;  therefore  disease  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  both  harmful  and  beneficial.  Q.  E.  A. 
Nevertheless,  the  address  contained  a  useful  re- 
minder to  medical  practitioners.  We  all  of  us 
recognize  that  the  first  principle  of  treatment  in 
every  case  is,  as  a  famous  text-book  says  with 
insistant  iteration,  to  remove  the  cause.  But  how 
if  we  do  not  know  the  cause,  or  knowing  it  do 
not  know  how  to  remove  it?  Are  we  not,  as  the 
common  phrase  goes,  driven  to  treat  symptoms, 
and  may  we  not  sometimes  by  over-zeal  in  this 
direction  run  the  risk  of  interfering  with  that 
most  potent  of  remedies,  the  vis  medicatrix  Na- 
turae. 

♦      ♦ 

Midwifery  as  They  Have  It  in  Britain. 

Two  articles,  one  by  Dr.  Horrocks,  senior  ob- 
stetric physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  one  by 
a  less  known  writer  in  Aberdeen,  appeared  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  March  10..  These 
articles  would  seem  to  show  that  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery has  not  advanced  much  in  the  Old  Land 
during  the  past  sixty  years  or  so.  Dr.  Horrocks's 
article  is  on  "Midwifery  of  the  Present  Day." 
He  says :  "One  must  never  use  the  forceps  to 
shorten  the  sufferings  of  labor  (of  course  I  am 
speaking  of  normal  cases).  You  cannot  termi- 
nate labor  before  the  parts  are  ready  without 
doing  some  damage."  Dr.  Horrocks  gives  us  no 
idea  of  what  he  considers  a  normal  labor.  The 
parts  are  often  ready  for  delivery  long  before  the 
child  is  born,  and  the  skillful  use  of  the  forceps 
preserves  rather  than  injures  them.  Further- 
more, we  consider  the  relief  of  pain  to  he  one  of 


the  greatest  privileges,  as  well  as  a  duty  of  the 
physician.  Again,  "My  advice  to  you  is  not  to 
give  it,  i.  e.,  chloroform,  at  all  if  you  can  possibl) 
help  it.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  woman  to  he  un- 
conscious when  the  child  is  horn.  The  reflex 
stimuli,  or  afferent  impulses,  are  interfered  with, 
and  the  resulting  parturient  forces  are,  to  some 
degree,  at  all  events,  impaired."  The  old  prej- 
udices, which  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  fought 
so  hard  to  overcome  in  his  day,  are  not  dead  yet, 
it  seems.  Must  we  repeal  the  argument  that  on 
tin'  occasion  of  the  first  birth  the  Lord  threw 
Adam  into  a  dee])  sleep? 

We  arc  not  to  follow  down  the  uterus  with  the 
hand.  We  are  not  to  express  the  placenta— leave 
it  all  to  nature.  We  must  not  use  ( 'rede's  method 
for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia.  We  are  not  to 
examine  our  patients  before  labor,  unless  they  he 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  ask'  us  to  do  so. 
Again,  "At  Guy's  Hospital,  for  many  years  the 
women  whom  we  attend — more  than  3000  per 
annum  — are  not  examined  at  all  when  they  ob- 
tain their  cards  entitling  them  to  send  for  the 
extern  attendant.  The  distribution  of  the  cards 
is  carried  out  by  a  clerk,  who  is  not  even  a  medical 
student,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  harm  has 
resulted  from  this  practice."  We  suppose  that, 
in  the  truly  British  fashion,  they  have  "blundered 
through."  It  seems  to  us  a  criminal  neglect  that 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  do  good  obstet- 
rical teaching  is  thrown  away.  The  one  redeem- 
ing feature  about  the  matter  is  that  the  article 
has  excited  much  adverse  and  no  favorable  com- 
ment from  correspondents.  Perusal  of  the  cor- 
respondence leads  us  to  suspect  that  in  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  there  are  some  leaders  who  do  not 
lead. 

The  second  paper  is  011  "Occipito-Posterior 
Presentation."  This  writer  seems  to  have  noted 
many  of  the  more  conspicuous  symptoms  of  la- 
bor in  this  position  of  the  head,  but  he  most 
ignominiously  sums  up  his  treatment  thus  :  "The 
best  advice  seems  to  be,  allow  nature  a  long  time 
in  which  to  rotate  the  head.  Attempts  at  rota- 
tion by  forceps  usually  fail.  Pressing  upon  the 
front  of  the  head  during  a  pain  is  a  safe  proced- 
ure, and  sometimes  accelerates  rotation.  Best  of 
all — go  away  and  attend  to  other  work  and  upon 
your  return  you  will  generally  find  the  child  born. 
In  any  case,  think  twice  before  using  the  forceps." 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  011  this  advice  is 
furnished  by  a  correspondent  who  wrote  to  the 
Journal  on  March  17  :  "In  the  spring  of  the  year 
I  attended  a  young  and  muscular  woman  in  her 
first  confinement.  The  labor  commenced,  but 
the  first  stage  was  unduly  prolonged.  I  waited 
for  three  days;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  nec- 
essary to  take  serious  stock  of  the  situation." 
This  gentleman  had  then  recourse  to  a  specialist, 
who  rotated  the  head  manually  and  delivered 
with  the  forceps.  England  has  produced  some 
great  obstetricians,  to  whom  the  world  owes 
much,   but   the  general,   and   in   some  cases,   this 
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special  practice  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  midwife. 
♦     ♦ 

The  tilshop  of  London  on  fddyism. 

The  Bishop  of  London  recently  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  Christian  Science.  In 
everybody  there  was,  he  said,  a  personality 
which  in  time  of  sickness  might  be  strengthened 
to  the  point  of  endurance  or  even  recovery. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  tells  a  story  of  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  clergy  who  had  to  undergo 
a  serious  operation.  Two  days  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  Bishop  found  her  in  a  state  of 
moral  collapse;  partly  owing  to  fear  and  partly 
to  other  causes,  her  faith  and  hope  were  entirely 
gone,  and  her  medical  attendants  recognized  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  while  she  was 
in  that  state.  The  interview  with  the  Bishop  so 
far  fortified  her  that,  when  the  time  came,  she 
walked  from  her  room  to  the  operating  table 
without  a  quiver.  The  surgeons  exclaimed, 
"What  has  the  Bishop  done  to  you?"  and  she 
replied,  "Something  which  none  of  you  could 
have  done."  Unite  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  relator,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  this  story.  Every  practitioner  of 
any  experience  knows  what  a  beneficial  effect 
spiritual  ministrations  may,  in  certain  cases,  have 
mi  a  suffering  body.  It  is  this  which  explains 
whatever  measure  of  success  attends  the  practice 
of  the  Eddyites.  The  influence  of  the  mind  on 
the  body  is,  as  the  Bishop  says,  a  real  truth;  but 
on  that,  as  he  points  out,  the  Eddyites  have  erect- 
ed a  gigantic  heresy. 

The  theological  aspects  of  that  heresy  do  not 
concern  us,  though,  as  Mark  Twain  has  shown, 
the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  uncontrolled  by  any  authority  constitutes 
a  danger  of  the  utmost  gravity  not  only  to  other 
churches,  but  to  the  body  politic.  In  the  medical 
sphere  the  heresy  is  less  harmful,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
cures  which  Christian  Science  effects  are  as  im- 
aginary as  the  diseases  for  which  the  treatment  is 
applied.  In  the  face  of  real  disease  it  is  as  futile 
as  any  other  form  of  quackery,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  it  leads  oftener  to  the  holding  of 
inquests. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  probably  as  a 
resull  of  reaction  from  the  materialism  which 
was  tin.'  predominant  mode  of  thought  some  years 
ago,  faith  healing  in  various  forms  is  very  prev- 
alent at  tlie  present  day.  There  is  nothing  in 
Christian  Science  that  has  not  keen  known  to 
physicians  from  the  dawn  of  medical  history;  the 
new  thing  in  its  leaching  is  not  that  disease  can 
be  cured  by  mental  influence,  but  that  it  does  not 
exist.  This  doctrine  must  be  comforting  to  those 
who  can  believe  it.  Il  makes  life  delightfully 
simple.  If  it  he  true  that  neither  disease  nor 
sin  has  any  real  existence,  the  occupation  of  the 
priesl  1-  gone  as  well  as  that  of  the  physician.     It 


follows — if  the  laws  of  human  thought  can  be 
applied  to  absolute  unreason — that  there  is  equally 
little  need  for  Christian  Science.  It  is  well  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  careful  to  guard 
against  misinterpretation  of  the  story  which  he 
told,  by  impressing  on  his  hearers  that  he  never 
suggested  that  the  woman  should  not  undergo 
the  operation  which  was  so  essential  to  her  cure. 
He  asked  also  that  those  who  thought  they  pos- 
sessed special  gifts  of  healing  should  never  try  to 
exercise  those  gifts  apart  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  Bishop  wished  the  medical  profession  to 
understand  that  the  church  regards  their  healing 
art  as  a  sacred  thing,  adding  that  as  Christian 
ministers  they  ought  to  demand  a  right  to  have 
their  place  in  the  sick  room  allotted  to  them  by 
the  doctors.  Of  course,  he  said,  they  must  exer- 
cise tact  and  discretion ;  but  it  would  be  an  ill  re- 
turn for  the  honor  the  clergy  were  seeking  to 
give  the  healing  art  if  they  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  sick  rooms  either  of  the  wealthy  or  the 
poor. 

We  hope  we  are  duly  grateful  to  the  clergy 
for  the  honor  they  are  seeking  to  give  the  healing 
art ;  we  venture,  however,  to  remind  them  of  the 
precept  of  a  higher  authority,  which  bids  all  men 
honor  the  physician  for  the  need  they  have  of  him. 
The  minister  of  religion  has  his  place  in  the  sick 
room  when  his  assistance  is  asked  for,  nor  has 
the  doctor  the  right  to  exclude  him  any  more 
than  he  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  patient  mak- 
ing his  will.  It  is,  of  course,  his  duty  to  spare 
a  dying  man  needless  mental  disturbance,  but  he 
steps  outside  his  province  if  he  interferes  with  the 
spiritual  or  other  personal  concerns  of  his  patient. 
So  far  from  attempting  to  exclude  the  clergyman 
from  the  sick  room,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  doctor  welcomes  bis  help,  given  in  due 
season  and  with  tact  and  discretion  on  which 
the  Bishop  of  London  rightly  lays  stress. 
«      ♦ 

Neglected  Cases. 

An  article  entitled  "Neglected  Cases,"  by  Dr. 
Emory  Lanphear,  of  St.  Louis,  is  so  forcefully 
written  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  there- 
from : 

"The  average  doctor  knows  enough,  is  skillful 
enough,  is  earnest  enough;  lmt  often  in  the  press 
of  business  becomes  careless  and  forgetful  of 
important  points.  Among  things  most  frequently 
neglected  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Gail-Stones. 

"Thousands  of  patients  suffer  from  gall-stones 
and  don't  know  it;  almost  as  many  thousands 
of  doctors  continue  pouring  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  stomachs  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  "indigestion"  or  "dyspepsia"  instead 
of  examining  carefully  and  ascertaining  the  true 
cause  of  suffering.  A  test  breakfast  and  analysis 
of  stomach-contents  can  be  made  by  any  recent 
graduate  (and  many  an  older  one  as  well) — but 
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it  is  often  regarded  a-  'too  much  trouble.'  Noth- 
ing is  too  much  trouble  which  will  relieve  a  long- 
suffering  'chronic'  If  more  time  were  spent  in 
careful  examination  of  obscure  cases  and  less  in 
efforts  to  get  more  patients  from  competitors  the 
u  orld  \v<  mid  be  better  off. 

Displaced  Kidney. 

"Nervous  symptoms  and  pelvic  symptoms  de- 
pendent upon  wandering  kidney  are  far  more  fre- 
quent than  generally  believed.  It  more  kidneys 
had  been  anchored  and  fewer  ovaries  removed, 
gynecologists  would  not  have  been  so  severely 
criticised  1>\  neurologists  as  they  have  been;  and 
many  a  suffering  invalid  would  have  been  cured 
instead  of  mereh  improved  (by  the  rest  in  bed). 
Whenever  a  kidney  is  found  completely  below 
the  ribs  it  is  making  serious  traction  on  the  nerves 
and  vessels,  it  is  causing  trouble  and  should  he 
replaced  anil  sutured.  It  is  almost  phenomenal 
how  quickly  and  permanently  many  chronic  in- 
valids may  he  restored  to  perfect  health  by  fixa- 
tion of  a  loo^e  kidney  which  had  escaped  recogni- 
tion for  perhaps  years.  Why?  Not  because  the 
doctor  did  not  know  about  loosened  kidney,  but 
because  he  had  been  'too  busy'  to  make  careful 
examination. 
Prolapse  of  Bladder. 

"Among  women  a  frequent  source  of  complaint 
is  'irritation  of  the  bladder' — cystitis,  they  are- 
told  by  their  doctors.  What  is  needed  in  many 
cases  is  simpl)  removal  of  urethral  caruncle,  pro- 
lapsed urethra  or,  generally,  cystocele.  It  is  so 
easy  and  so  sure  to  make  anterior  colporrhaphy 
and  then  a  close  perineorrhaphy  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing  why  doctors  do  not  more  frequently  try  it. 
The  relief  afforded,  even  if  there  is  no  financial 
benefit,  is  sufficient  reward  for  the  extra  trouble. 
Hernia. 

"It  is  said  that  one  in  every  eight  men  has  some 
form  of  hernia.  Vet  how  many  doctors  think 
of  advising  operation?  They  know  operation  is 
perfectly  safe  ami  cure  almost  certain  (  in  my  own 
work — now  covering  several  hundreds  of  cases — 
there  has  never  been  a  death  and  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  recurrences);  yet  the)  prefer  merelv 
to  tit  a  truss  rather  than  to  urge  radical  cure.  It 
is  hard  indeed  to  account  for  their  indifference 
to  the  future  welfare  of  their  rupture  cases. 
Probably  timidity  and  a  feeling,  engendered 
by  the  failures  of  a  few  years  ago.  that  cure  is 
Pol  sure.  Jt  is  the  duty  of  every  doctor  to  ex- 
plain the  advantages  of  operative  treatment  to 
every  patient  afflicted  by  hernia,  and  only  permit 
the  wearing  of  a  truss  under  serious  protest. 

Hemorrhoids  and  Kectal  Kissure. 

"Altogether  too  main  people  are  allowed  to 
suffer  from  hemorrhoids  and  anal  fissure  without 
examination.  Yet  a  rectal  speculum  costs  but 
$2.00  and  a  Paquelin  cautery  only  $8.00;  these 
with  a  little  chloroform  and  some  common  sense 
may  be  made  to  cure  these  conditions — unless 
excessively  bad — to  the  unbounded  relief  of  the 


patient  and  the  great  credit  of  the  family  doctor. 
Less  ointments,  more  tire,  should  be  the  rule. 
Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 

"It  does  seem  as  if  the  medical  profession 
is  never  going  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  stati 
ment  that  any  show  of  blood  from  the  vagina  of 
a  patient  past  the  menopause  is  almost  certain 
evidence  of  cancer  and  demands  instant  and 
careful  investigation!  Tin-  successful  manage 
ment  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  requires  earh  diag- 
nosis. I  have  now  operated  upon  more  than  500 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  have  about  1  1 
per  cent,  of  perfect  cures,  i.  e..  patients  living 
.more  than  five  years  after  hysterectomy.  I  am 
sure  the  recovery  rate  might  be  more  than  doubled 
it  doctors  would  examine  every  suspicious  case 
and  have  operation  performed  as  soon  as  the  di- 
agm  isis  is  made." 

♦      ♦ 

In   The  Night. 

God  .qive  me  sleep — the  night  is  worn  awav  ; 
Soon   from  the  East   will  come  relentless   Day — 
Day,  that  will  summon  me  to  strive  again 
With  strong,  resourceful,  eager,  selfish  men. 
I.  with  spent  nerves  and  brain  long  robbed  of  rest. 
Must  face  the  fight  they  enter  on  with  zest. 
Fame,  fortune,  all  is  staked!      How  shall  I  keep 
My  foothold?      Help  me,  (  )  thrice-blessed  Sleep! 

Under  the  spell  of  women  and  of  wine 
Youth  thrusts  you  rudely  by,  <  >  sleep  divine!. 
The  children  whimper,  forced  to  leave  their  plaj 
And  wait  your  coming,  at  the  close  of  day  : 
The  student,  heavy-lidded,  from  his  quest 
Turns  with  a  scowl  to  his  unwelcome  guest  ; 
I  he  hind  you  solace  counts  your  blessing  cheap  ; 
1,  who  invite  you,  wait  in  vain,  <  )   Sleep! 

I  toss  upon  my  pilow ;  I  arise 
To  pace  the  floor  and  bathe  my  burning  eyes. 
To  even   sound  my  straining  ear  is  quick; 
I  hear  the  hall-clock's  dull,  majestic  tick; 
I  hear  the  mice  that  scamper  in  the  wall ; 
And  somewhere  water  drips — I  hear  it  fall. 
\  cock  crows  shrill}-,  and  the  clock  strikes  four. 
Day,  maddening  Day,  will  soon  be  here  once  more. 

T  pause  beside  my  baby  boy's  white  bed. 

What    happv    dreams    sweep    through    that    little 

head'! 
lie  plucks  the  nodding  flowers,  and  he  sees 
Birds  on  the  wing,  and  hears  the  drone  of  bees; 
While  in  my  ears  still  dins  the  roar  of  trade — - 
Gross  facts  and  figures  face  me,  unafraid; 
My    whirling   brain    spins    on    through    problems 

deep. 
(  .oil    give    me    sleep — one    short,    sweet    hour    of 

sleep ! 

Who  was  that  Florentine,  by  Virgil  led 

Into  the  Underworld — whose  fancy  bred 

That  horrid  Hell?     Great   Dante!     Did  he  write 
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Vs  one  who  knew  the  torments  of  the  Night  ? 
Lord  of  the  Darkness,  Master  of  the  Sun, 
Strip  me  of  all  my  strenuous  life  has  won. 
But  let  Sleep's  sweet  oblivion  o'er  me  sweep, 
(  losing   Might's  leering  eyes — oh,  give  me  sleep! 

Town  Topics. 


Ifoooh  IRevtews. 


Whooping-Cough    cured    with    Pertussin,  its    HOMEO- 
PATHIC    NOSODE.       Bv     JOHN     IlENRV     CLARKE,     M .     I>., 

Author  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Materia  Medica," 
"  Homeopathy  Explained,"  etc.  London,  England: 
James  Epps  &  Co.,  Limited,  1906. 

This  is  another  of  that  famous  series  of  little 
pocket-books  inaugurated  by  the  late  J.  Compton 
Burnett,  each  given  over  to  some  one  disease 
or  disorder,  or  the  exploitation  of  some  one  medi- 
cine, with  which  the  homeopathic  profession  is 
familiar.  In  this  instance  Dr.  Clarke  has  taken 
Whooping  Cough  as  Ins  text,  treating  it  success- 
fully as  the  pages  show,  with  the  homeopathic 
nosode,  pertussin.  The  preface  to  the  brochure 
is  a  masterly  presentation  and  defense  of  nosodes, 
in  which  the  author  quotes  Hahnemann,  Pasteur, 
Koch.  Behring,  and  Roux — the  latter  four  being, 
as  we  all  know  allopaths.  Dr.  Clarke  -hows 
that  the  old  school  .practically  gives  up  the  treat- 
ment of  whooping  cough;  while  the  homeopaths 
have  won  many  laurels  in  aborting  it  entirely, 
or  in  cutting  short  the  duration  thereof.  After 
detailing  a  number  of  cases  successfully  treated 
the  author  finds  the  following  symptoms  as 
clearly  proven   tor  the  use  of  pertussin  : 

1.  Itching  of  the  palate  on  lying  down  at  night. 

2.  Stinging  pain  in  or  on  the  chest,  with  cough. 

3.  Sickness,  or  feeling  of  sickness,  at  the  end 
of  o  iugh. 

4.  Sobbing  or  sighing  at  end  of  cough. 

5.  Strangling  sensation  with  cough  on  waking. 
The  hook,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  charming  bil 

of   medical    writing,   and   appeals   to   the   homeo- 
pathic physician. 

A  Text-Book  of  i  he  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  James 
M.  Anders,  M.  IX,  Ph.  D.,  1.1..  1>.,  Professor  of 'Medi- 
um- and  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Medico-Chjrurgical 
College,  Philadelpia.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Octavo  of  1297  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Phila.:  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.,  1905.  Cloth,  $5.50  net;  Sheep  or  Half 
Morocco,  $6.50  net. 

A  sale  oi  over  22,000  copies  and  the  attainment 
of  a  seventh  edition  seems  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion tor  any  hook;  in  fact,  .Anders'  "Practice" 
•  Iocs  not  now  need  any  recommendation— it  is 
too  well  known.  As  m  the  former  editions,  par- 
ticular attention  is  bestowed  upon  inductive  diag 
nosis,  differential  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Re- 
garding differential  diagnosis,  we  notice  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  many  diagnostic  tables 
of  simulating  disease's  haw  been  retained.  The 
clinical  value  of  these  tabulated  points  of  distinc- 
tion   is    beyond    cavil.      Numerous    new    subjects 


have  been  introduced,  among  which  are:  "Rocky 
Mountain  Spotted  Fever,"  "Examination  of  Pa- 
tients for  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach." 
"Splanchnoptosis,"  "Cammidge's  Test  for  Glv- 
cerose  in  the  Urine,"  and  "Myasthenia  Gravis." 
Certain  other  individual  affections  have  been 
entirely  rewritten  and  important  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  diseases  which  prevail  princi- 
pally in  tropical    and  subtropical  regions. 

A  Text-Book  <>e  Legal  Medicine.  By  Frank  Win 
Timor  Draper,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Legal 
Medicine  in  Harvard  University;  Medical  Examiner  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  Massachusetts.  Octavo  volume  of 
573  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Phila.:  W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Co.,  1905.     Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

The  subject  of  "Legal  Medicine"  is  one  of  great 
importance',  especially  to  the  general  practitioner, 
for  it  is  to  him  that  calls  to  attend  cases  which 
may  prove  to  be  medicolegal  in  character  most 
frequently  come.  Dr.  Draper  has  written  his 
work  both  for  the  general  practitioner  and  for  the 
medical  student.  lie  has  not  only  cited  illustra- 
tive cases  from  standard  treatises  on  forensic 
medicine,  but  these  he  has  supplemented  with 
details  from  his  own  exceptionally  full  experience 
— an  experience  gained  during  his  service  as 
medical  examiner  for  the  City  of  Boston  for  the 
past  twenty-six  years.  During  this  time  his  in- 
vestigations have  comprised  nearly  eight  thousand 
deaths  under  a  suspicion  of  violence.  The  au- 
thor's long  teaching  career  has  enabled  him  to 
state  facts  and  detail  procedures  with  a  clear- 
ness rarely  met  in  a  work  on  "Legal  Medicine." 

Practical  Observations  coin  the  Chemistry  of  Food 
and  Dietetics.  By  J,  B  S.  King,  M.  D.,  Professor 
Chemistry  Hering  Medical  College;  former  Professor  Chem- 
istry Hahnemann  Medical  College;  Secretary  International 
Hahnemannian  .Association;  member  American  Homeo- 
pathic, Ophthal.,  Otolog.  and  Laryngolcg.  Society;  member 
American  Instituteof  Homeopathy,  etc., etc.  Price,  $1. 00. 
Blair  Smith,  55  State  St.,  Chicago. 

A  book  of  140  pages,  devoted  to  the  subject 
clearly  stated  in  its  title.  It  takes  up  each  known 
article  of  food,  analyzes  it,  then  describes  its 
values — positive  and  negative — so  that  the  reader 
or  student  may  choose  for  himself.  Its  diet  list 
for  various  diseases,  as  well  as  for  obesity,  lean- 
ness, etc.,  is  especially  readable.  Professor  King 
has  had  much  experience  in  these  matters,  and 
his  clearly  enunciated  dicta  are  good  and  worthy 
i  >f  a  correct  folk  wing. 

Die  1  in  He  urn  AND  DISEASE.  By  Jl  1  [l  -  FRIEDENW  ILD, 
M.  1).,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  ol  the  Stomach  in  the 
College  ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore;  and  John 
RuHRAH,  M.  I>..  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore. 
Octavo  volume  of  689  pages.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
London;  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Company,  1904.  Cloth, 
$4.00  net. 

This  latest  work  on  diet  is  practical  and  com- 
prehensive, prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  medical  student,  hospital  in- 
terne, and  trained  nurse.  It  contains  a  full  ac- 
count of  food  stuffs,  their  Uses  and  chemical  com- 
positions.    Dietetic   management    in   all   diseases 
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in  which  diet  plays  a  part  in  treatment  is  carefully 
considered,  the  articles  on  diet  in  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  containing  numerous  diet  lists 
and  explicit  instructions  for  administering.  The 
Feeding  of  infants  and  children,  of  patients  before 
and  after  anesthesia  and  surgical  operations,  and 
the  latest  methods  for  feeding  after  gastrointes- 
tinal operations  have  never  before  been  discussed 
with  such  practical  detail.  The  subject  of  rectal 
enemata  is  given  completely,  with  recipes  and  full 
instructions  as  to  technic.  Diet  is  considered  in 
its  relations  to  aye,  occupation,  and  environment  ; 
and  the  beneficial  results  from  the  rest  cure  have 
been  accorded  prominent  consideration.  There 
is  also  a  section  on  food  adulteration  and  the  re- 
sultant diseases. 

A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
By  JAMES  W.  Hoii  ami,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and  Dean,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  fully 
illustrated,  including  eight  plates  in  colors.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  \V.  B.  Saunders  &  Company,  1905.  Cloth, 
$3.00  net. 

Dr.  Holland  possesses  the  faculty  of  making 
even  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  chemical 
theories  and  formulae  easy  and  clear.  This  is 
probably  due  to  his  thirty-five  years  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  chemistry  and  medicine. 
Recognizing  that  to  understand  physiologic 
chemistry  students  must  first  be  informed  upon 
points  not  referred  to  in  most  medical  text-books, 
the  author  has  included  in  his  work  the  latest 
views  of  equilibrium  of  equations,  mass-action, 
cryoscopy,  osmotic  pressure,  dissociation  of  salts 
into  ions,  the  effects  of  ionization  upon  electric 
conductivity,  and  the  relationship  between  purin 
bodies,  uric  acid,  and  urea.  Chemical  substances 
he  has  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical 
student  and  physician,  giving  much  more  space  to 
Toxicology  than  is  given  in  any  other  text-book 
on  chemistry.  The  chapters  on  the  clinical  chem- 
istry of  milk,  gastric  contents,  and  the  urine,  and 
that  on  water  supply  and  filtration  are  full  of 
practical  inf<  irmati<  m. 


tBlobulcs. 


— A  tragic  occurrence  was  the  death  of  the 
prominent  Portuguese  oculist,  Dr.  Mascaro,  who 
suddenly  became  unconscious  while  reading  a 
paper  before  the  section  on  ophthalmology  at  the 
Lisbon  Congress.  He  did  not  recover  conscious- 
ness, and  died  on  the  same  day. 

-The  Hotel  Rudolf  at  Atlantic  City,  is  the 
first-class  hostelry  which  you  want  to  patronize 
on  your  Institute  visit  in  September.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  on  that  celebrated  beach.  It 
excels  in  fine  rooms — the  majority  of  them  with 
ocean  view — a  famous  cuisine,  accessibility  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  direct  frontage  on  the  Board- 
walk, drinking  water  from  an  artesian  well,  ever 


so  many  hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  grotto  once  seen 
never  forgotten.  Take  yourself,  your  Family  and 
your  friends  to  the  Rudolf,  and  our  word  for  it, 
\  1  m  will  he  satisfied. 

—  Dr.  J.  M.  Kinlcy  is  now  Dean  of  the  Denver 
Homeopathic  College  vice  D.  M.  Strickler,  re 
signed.  Dr.  Strickler  has  been  in  continuous 
harness  for  so  many  years,  that  he  has  asked  to  he 
relieved,  and  let  some  younger  man  inhabit  this 
place  of  most  important  responsibilities.  The 
College  presents  a  good  front,  is  full  of  courage 
and  enthusiasm,  and  we  wish  it  well. 

-The  Perfection  Liquid  Food  man  in  the 
Homeopathic  Record  speaks  of  a  Medical  Maga- 
zine in  the  West  which  had  criticised  his  excru- 
ciatingly funny  effort  to  attract  attention  to  his 
Perfection  Liquid  by  a  pretended  request  for 
Literary  efforts  with  prize  attachments.  Brer. 
Anshutz  tries  to  shield  us  by  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved it  appeared  in  Medical  Talk.  It  was  not, 
however,  that  journal.  It  was  the  Amerk  w 
Physician.  Notwithstanding  a  half-page  de- 
fense and  explanation  of  the  queer  ad.  and  a  mild 
expostulation  with  the  Medical  Magazine  in  the 
West  for  calling  attention  to  the  fake  ad.,  we 
notice  that  the  pretended  prize  offer  no  longer 
appears  in  the  Homeopathic  Record  nor  else- 
where; and  that  having  been  the  whole  purpose 
nf  cmr  criticism — to  get  Jefferson  Guernsey 
(whom  we  happen  to  know  of  old,  when  he  was 
still  an  I.  H.  A.  man,  and  before  lie  engaged  in 
the  patent  business)  to  gel  said  \\  .  |.  (  ,.  to  come 
back  to  honest  advertisements  and  to  leave  the 
Friday  afternoon  bargain  counter  method  to  trick 
advertisers  and  fake  promoters,  we  close  the  inci- 
dent for  goi  "I  ami  all. 

—  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago  ap- 
pears on  our  table  in  an  advance  proof-sheel  to 
show  the  roster  of  its  Professors  of  Homeopathic 
Materia  Medica.  and  to  give  in  extenso  the 
materia  medica  curriculum.  The  Professors  are 
A.  C.  Cowperthwaite,  fas.  T.  Kent.  A.  L.  Black- 
Wood,  W.  E.  Taylor,  S.  II.  Aurand,  G.  B.  Warre, 
M.J.  Moth,  A.  M.  Cameron,  and  Paul  Hullhorst. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  constitute  an 
important  part  of  each  of  the  four  years.  A 
studv  of  the  hours  and  their  special  subjects  jgives 
proof  that  Hahnemann  of  Chicago  is  at  the  top, 
or  very  nearly  nearly  there,  in  the  teaching  of 
Homeopathy.  It  has  a  line  corps  of  Professors 
and  Lecturers,  three  of  whom  we  know  personally 
as  being  V  No.  1.  and  the  others  come  well 
reputed,  and  the  careful  division  of  the  subject 
gives  further  proof  that  no  graduate  of  this  Col- 
lege need  fail  as  a  homeopathic  practitioner. 
There  are  several  homeopathic  schools  of  which 
we  have  always  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  and  Hahnemann  of  Chicago  is  one  of 
these.  We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  the 
In  mieopathic  pn  ifessii  in. 

— The  Fortieth  Annual  Session  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Homeopathic  Institute  was  held  in  the 
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Mayor's  Reception  Room,  City  Hall,  Minneapolis, 

\l.i\  15,  16,  and  17,  1906.  The  program  showed 
a  wonderful  array  of  good  papers  judged  from 
title  and  author,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  fine  meeting.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  hand- 
some little  1 klel  program   which  this   Institute 

issues:  it  is  nicely  embellished  with  half-tone  pic- 
tures of  the  officers  and  chairmen  and  the  bureaux 
succinctly  arranged  and  disployed.  We  wish 
this  Institute  abundant  success. 

— The  manuscript  for  the  hook  upon  The  Test 
Drug-Proving  of  Belladonna  1>\  the  O.  O.  &  L. 
Society  is  ready  for  the  printer.  It  will  make  an 
octavo  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  and 
will  contain  complete  narratives  of  the  fifty-three 
individual  provings  which  constitute  the  body  of 
the  work,  together  with  a  thorough  digest  and 
presentation  of  the  results  obtained  in  synoptic 
and  schematic  forms  and  in  different  degrees  of 
condensation.  It  will  he  illustrated  with  sphvg- 
mographic  tracings  and  with  photomicrographs 
oi  changes  induced  by  the  drug  in  animal  tis- 
sues. It  will  be  published  by  subscription,  and 
the  price  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
subscribers.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  the  hook  to 
each  subscriber  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost  price, 
and.  1>\  vote  of  the  O.  O.  &  L.  Society,  should  any 
profit  chance  to  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  work, 
it  will  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  drug-proving. 

—There  is  no  nvcA  for  the  guillotine  in  India 
it  the  preparation  advertised  as  Keshranjan  pos- 
sesses tlie  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  manu- 
facturers. In  an  advertisement  in  the  Indian 
Homeopathic  Review  describing  this  product  oc- 
curs the  following  sentence:  "A  Head  without 
Hair  is  the  greatest  calamity, — the  worst  de- 
formity,— the  greatest  tormentor  of  the  mind, 
which  our  Keshranjan  removes  in  no  time." 

—Dr.  William  Boericke's  Materia  Medica  with 
Repertory,  now  in  its  Third  Edition,  lies  on  our 
reviewing  desk.  Considering  the  immensity  of  its 
contents,  the  hook  is  a  marvel  of  condensation  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  of  print  work  and  bind- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  publishers — Boericke  c\r 
Runyon.  We  can  hut  repeat  our  encomiums  on. 
the  former  editions  when  dealing  with  this  newer 
disciple  oi  good  homeopathic  materia  medica. 
Each  remedy — alphabetically — is  handled  with 
conciseness  and  correctness  after  the  common 
anatomical  divisions  of  our  text-hooks.  The 
Repertory  takes  up  very  nearly  one  half  of  the 
hook,  and  is  cleverly  arranged.  Indeed  we  are 
proud  of  Dr.  Boericke  and  his  good  works,  lie 
continues  to  he  one  of  the  (  )ld  Guard.  Long  may 
he  live  and  spread  the  True  Homeopathy. 

—Whenever  you  receive  a  letter  in  type- 
writing, which  is  filled  with  paragraphs  begin- 
ning "Please  |Har  in  mind,"  or  "Remember  that 
this  product."  etc..  you  may  he  pretty  sure  it  is 
designed  and  executed  by  some  theatrical-poster 
artist,  some  street  corner  fakir  in  shoe-blacking, 
or  some  of  these  newly  hedged  Correspondence 


School  advertisement  writing  artists.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  for  the  several-thousandth  time, 
we  received  from  a  rather  important  pharmaceu- 
tical firm  of  the  effete  east,  what  purported  to  be 
a  type-written  letter,  thanking  us  for  receiving 
their  representative  so  courteously  and  accepting 
of  their  latest  samples.  Then  the  next  paragraph 
started  in  with  "Hear  in  mind,"  and  was  followed 
in  a  succeeding  paragraph  with  "Please  remem- 
ber  that  this"  and  we  knew  at  once  that  this 
prominent  and  apparently  successful  firm  had 
stooped  to  the  pettiness  of  a  process-letter  built 
for  them  ami  processed  in  some  print-shop  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  the  office 
of  the  company;  and  that  some  three-dollar-a- 
week  gum-chewing  girl  with  an  irresistible  pen- 
chant to  finger  her  belt  at  the  back,  had  prefixed 
our  august  name  and  address — both  taken  from  a 
list  published  in  our  City  directory  four  years  ago, 
and  both  wrong  in  spelling  and  place — but  so 
artistically  inserted  and  blended  as  almost  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  The  two  theater-poster 
sentences,  however,  very  soon  declared  the  fraud, 
and  we  dropped  the  pseudo-letter  into  the  maw 
of  our  best  editorial  friend — the  waste-basket. 
We  do  not  object  to  a  circular  letter  that  is  hon- 
est in  its  plea  for  attention  and  orders:  but  we 
resent  the  implied  denseness  on  our  part,  not  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  letter  and  a  cir- 
cular: and,  further,  we  have  but  little  faith  in  the 
bona  tides  of  a  large  firm  which  stoops  to  the 
smallness  of  business  embodied  in  this  fraud.  It 
might  have  to  add  another  three-dollar-a-week 
girl  with  gum  and  belt,  to  write  to  each  visited 
Doctor  a  personal  letter;  but  the  Doctor  would 
feel  more  honored  and  interested  to  know  that 
the  big  firm  thought  enough  of  him  to  write  him 
a  personal  letter,  minus  the  stock  phrases  of  the 
fakir,  the  mining-share  sharp,  the  bucket-shop 
swindlers,  and  aho  of  that  interesting  commercial 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  whose  picture  dis- 
graces so  main  reputable  magazines,  and  whose 
practices  arc  alleged  to  be  shady  and  and  utterly 
untrustwi  irthy. 

—Dr.  V  M.  Duffield,  of  Citronelle,  Ala.,  in- 
forms us,  under  recent  date,  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Hazard  Henry  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  77  years.  Dr.  1  lenrv  was  not  known 
so  well  to  the  northern  homeopaths  as  he  was  to 
the  southerners;  he  attended  the  unveiling  of  the 
McClelland  monument  of  Hahnemann  at  Wash- 
ington in  [goo,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  took  active 
part  in  several  of  the  bureaus.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Patrick  Henry,  and  all  through  his 
life  gave  evidence  of  his  kinship  in  his  independ- 
ence of  manner  and  practice,  his  fearlessness  of 
criticism  and  his  sledge-hammer  blows  for  what 
he  believed  to  he  right.  Me  had  established  a 
wide  circle-  of  friends  and  patrons,  was  a  very 
successful  practitioner,  and  a  profound  thinker 
along  psychical  lines  of  endeavor.  Among  other 
remarkable  things  he  claimed  to  have  taken  the 
lymph    from   a    smallpox   patient,    mixed    it   with 
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milk,  and  inoculated  human  beings  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful manner,  many  years  before  vaccination 
was  generall)   adopted. 

In  commenting  upon  this  vacancy,  I  >r.  Duffield 
says  that  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some 
good  homeopath,  who  ivill  stay,  to  pick  up  a  good 
practice  in  Montgomery.  Dr.  Henry  was  pretty 
much  all  there  was  to  homeopathy  in  that  distrii  1. 
The  State  Exams,  are  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  need 
not  be  unnecessarily  so  to  any  recent  graduate  of 
our  colleges;  as  an  instance  in  point  of  the  ab- 
sence of  all  feeling  and  prejudice,  Dr.  Duffield 
quotes  the  case  of  a  colored-woman  doctor, 
graduate  of  Hering,  who  passed  at  Huntsville, 
not  long  ago,  and  with  flying  colors.  Now,  then, 
some  of  you  young  men  who  have  learned  all 
there  is  to  medicine  in  general,  and  to  homeopathy 
in  particular,  shake  off  your  predilection  for 
crowded  northern  cities  and  places,  with  starva- 
tion prices,  and  hie  you  to  these  southern  places 
where  you  are  wanted  and  needed,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  a  profitable  practice. 

— The  Norwegian  dramatist  and  poet  Henrik 
Ibsen  who  died  in  June  began  his  business  career 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  small  apothecary  shop  in 
a  Norwegian  town. 

— The  Medical  Brief  is  printing  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Homeopathy  vs.  Allopathy,"  by  N. 
Sisca,  M.  D.,  of  Killarney,  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, which  bear  every  evidence  of  trying  to 
tell  the  truth.  But  think  of  accepting  papers 
from  the  antipodes  of  the  earth,  when  there  are 
thousands  of  willing  pens  nearer  at  hand  ready 
to  supply  all  needed  information. 

—The  Lackawanna  County  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical Society  gave  a  clinic  at  the  Hotel  Jermyn, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Thursday,  June  21,  [906,  with  the 
well-known  Dr.  George  Frederick  Laidlaw,  of 
New  York  City,  officiating  as  the  honor  guest  and 
visitor.     A  fine  dinner  was  served  afterward. 

— The  Detroit  Homeopathic  College  has  issued 
its  1906-10,07  Prospectus,  and  the  same  is  a 
handsomely  gotten-up  bit  of  printing.  It  shows 
this  college,  of  course,  at  its  best ;  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  .note  how  perfectly  it  complies  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  and 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  The 
half-tone  engravings,  of  which  there  are  many, 
show  some  very  excellent  rooms  tor  operations, 
study,  recreation,  laboratory  research  ami  the 
like.  The  list- of  professors  and  teachers  is  equal, 
in  number  at  any  rate,  to  that  of  any  of  the  older 
colleges;  and  it  contains  men  among  its  teaching 
corps,  whose  names  are  familiar  as  household 
words.  The  school  gives  ever}  evidence  of  suc- 
cess. It  uses  Grace  Hospital  for  its  clinical  ma- 
terial, and  a  fine  and  well-conducted  hospital  it 
is.  The  students' Reading  Room  and  another  one 
adjacent  show  some  fine  portraits  of  Holcombe, 
Hempel,  Lippe  and  Dunham,  thus  honoring  the 
memory  of  some  of  our  truly  great  men.      We 


wish  this  bright  and  striving  college  abundance 
ol    success. 

— The  Clinical  Reporter  says  that  1  >rs.  Jas. 
A.  Campbell  and  W.  J.  Burleigh  will  be  at  At- 
lantic City  to  attend  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy.  Then  there  is  A.  fl.  Schott,  who 
would  rather  be  Schott  than  Knott  who  is  getting 
settled  in  his  new  house  at  Westminster  Place 
and  Sarah  Street. 

■ — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  [ones,  of  Cleveland,  son  of  Dr. 
Gaius  J.  Jones,  for  many  years  and  until  recently, 
Dean  of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical 
College.  Dr.  Geo.  died  on  August  7th,  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  in  Cleveland,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  operation  which  was  resorted  to  at 
the  last  moment  in  the  desperate  hope  of  saving 
his  life;  but  he  had  been  ill  for  nearly  three 
months  and  was  too  weak  to  rally  from  the 
operation.  Dr.  Jones  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty-five,  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
ami  although  establishing  a  fine  law  practice, 
at  the  requesl  of  his  father,  he  took  up  the  study 
o!  medicine  and  in  which  he  had  been  wonder- 
full)  successful.  He  held  a  professorship  in  the 
Cleveland  College  and  was  a  popular  teacher; 
in  time  lie  would  have  become  a  famous  practi- 
tioner and  surgeon,  equalling  probably  the  repu- 
tation of  his  famous  father.  His  home  life  was 
of  the  most  charming  and  congenial.  The 
American  Physician  extends  its  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  to  the  father  and  the  fami- 
ly, and  to  the  wife. 

-The  Homeopathic  profession  of  Cleveland 
has  been  sorely  smitten  by  the  Arch  Enemy  of 
the  Race — Death — within  the  twelvemonth  last 
agone.  First  we  lost  Dr.  Kent  B.  Waite,  then 
Dr.  \.  I-.  Baldinger,  then  Dr.  R.  F.  Livermore 
I  who  was  recently  found  dead  in  his  bed)  and 
last  Dr.  (  ieo.  \Y.  Jones.  All  were  young  men — 
men  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  activity;  and 
all   holding  responsible  positions  in  the  College 

— The    Homeopathic  Medical    Society    of    the 

State  of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  Forty-third 
Session  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Phila.,  Sept.  o,  7.  and  X,  [906.  The  programme 
which  lies  before  us  is  filled  with  fine  titles  and 
historic  names,  and  suggests  a  splendid  meet- 
ing. The  proximity  of  the  dates  to  the  Institute- 
Congress  assemblage  should  tempt  main  of  the 
participants  to  stay  over  for  the  national  or- 
ganization meet. 

\  distinctive  feature  of  all  modern  text 
hooks  of  insanity,  and  that  which  augurs  mosl 
hopefully  for  future  treatment,  is  tin-  point  of 
view  of  their  authors,  who  regard  the  insanities 
entirely  as  bodily  disorders.  The  term  "mental 
diseases,"  with  many  others  having  a  metaphysi- 
cal implication,  is  now  happily  falling  into  desue- 
tude, and  a  modern  science  is  being  built  up  on  a 
foundation  of  physiological,  pathological,  and 
clinical   information,  the  result   of   steady,   pains 
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taking  observation  of  fact  with  a  resolute  avoid- 
ance of  theory  and  speculation.  Truly  this 
science  is  only  beginning,  but  an  enormous  mass 
of  evidence  lias  been  accumulated  which  from 
time  to  time  requires  collating,  sifting,  and  classi- 
fying. 

-The  Hotel  Rudolph,  at  Atlantic  City,  is  one. 
of  the  old  and  yet  modern  standbys.  Many  of 
us  Institute  members  remember  the  fine  hospi- 
talit)  of  this  hostelrj  when  we  last  attended  the 
Institute  meeting  at  this  same  city.  If  we  mis- 
take not  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  hotels  at  this 
world-popular  seaside  resort,  and  has  numbered 
among  its  guests  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  both  from  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  located  directly  upon  the  boardwalk  and 
hence  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  City.  A 
large  percentage  1  >f  its  r< » nns,  like  its  dining  r< m >m, 
front  the  ocean,  with  an  additional  fine  view  of 
the  famous  promenade.  The  prices  are  reason- 
able.    Don't  forget  the  Rudolf. 

I  util  within  a  few  years  many  patients  died 
from  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  were  suffering  from  malig- 
nant disease.  It  was  not  until  working  at  the 
subject  pathologically  for  a  long  time  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Cammidge  that  1  had  any  positive  data 
that  would  guide  me  in  distinguishing  between 
the  cases  that  were  malignant  and  therefore  could 
not  he  benefited  bv  surgical  treatment,  and  those 
that  were  simple,  and  could  be  cured  by  operation. 
As  the  result  of  pathological  investigations  we  are 
now  usually  able  to  definitely  determine  the  diag- 
nosis before  operation.  This  was  well  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
suffering  from  deep  jaundice,  great  emaciation, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  very  slight  tender- 
ness, in  which  the  almost  complete  absence  oi  pain 
and  the  presence  of  infective  cholangitis  sug- 
gested cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The 
patient  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  before  I 
saw  him;  hut  an  analysis  of  the  urine  revealed  a 
well-marked  pancreatic  reaction,  and,  the  crystals 
being  acicular  and  dissolving  within  half  a  minute 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  showed  that  the  case 
was  in  all  probability  not  malignant  but  inflam- 
matory. I  therefore  operated,  and  found  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas, due  to  tin-  impaction  oi  a  gall  stone  in  the 
pancreatic  portion  of  the  common  bile  duct,  the 
removal  of  which  cured  the  patient,  who  is  now 
in  excellent  health.— A.  W.  M.  Robson,  M.  D. 

—  It  is  said  that  <  tsler's  "Practice"  has  suffered 

a  great  decline  as  a  student  text  book.  It  has  al- 
ways suffered  the  charge  oi  "therapeutic  nihil- 
ism," and  there  now  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against 
such  an  extreme. 

—  A  writer,  in  looking  over  the  teachings  of  the 
dominant  school  of  medicine  of  lifts  years  ago 
and  those  of  to-day,  as  reflected  in  the  leading 
text-books  oi    the   two   periods,   is  constrained    to 


remark  that,  whereas  half  a  century  ago  under 
the  head  of  Treatment  of  the  various  diseases 
there  was  a  fullness  of  detail  and  a  wealth  of 
personal  experience  that  was  inviting,  and  a  dog- 
matism of  statement  and  a  power  of  direct  reason- 
ing from  condition  to  condition  that  gave  a  charm 
and  a  force  to  the  written  word,  to-day  we  have 
pages  galore  devoted  to  bacteriology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  but  lines  to  treatment — and  those  lines 
ot  a  timorous,  apologetic  nature." 

-"Green  Gables,"  Dr.  B.  V.  Bailey's  Sani- 
tarium at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  holds  its  own  and  better. 
It  is  well  filled  and,  from  all  our  reports,  is  doing 
good  work.  A  fine  corps  ot  nurses  is  pictured  in 
a  little  card  sent  out  as  an  advertisement.  Dr. 
Bailey  is  not  only  a  fine  physician  and  surgeon, 
but  as  well  a  thoroughly  good  business  man  and 
manager.  Any  patient  entrusted  to  his  care  will 
receive  the  best  and  most  modern  up-to-date 
treatment.  We  hazard  the  guess  that  it  is  called 
"Green  Gables,"  because  there  ain't  nothin'  green 
ab<  nit  it. 

—Dr.  Ohmann-Dumesnil  writing  editorially  in 

one  of  our  exchanges  shows  by  the  deadly  paral- 
lel that  Collier's  Weekly  in  an  article  covering 
scarcely  three  pages  of  that  magazine  under  a 
pretended  exposure  of  "Tin-  Great  American 
Fraud'-  lies  twenty-one  times.  The  Editor  takes 
the  twenty-one  instances,  quotes  the  statement  ot 
alleged  facts  as  found  in  Collier's,  and  offsets 
them  bv  giving  the  real  facts  verified,  and  makes 
a  good  ease.  All  this  has  reference  to  "head- 
ache" powders  presumably  containing  acetanilid, 
and  an  indirect  and  malicious  attack  on  Anti- 
kamnia.  There  has  been  too  much  inuck-rakiir>. 
as  our  most  excellent  President  has  said,  and  it 
behooves  some  of  these  "reformers"  to  bide  a  wee 
and  get  back  to  the  milepost  of  Truth. 

"The  Traffic  Manager  and  the  Shipper"  is 
one  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  current  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  a  masterlv 
portrayal  of  this  most  important  officer  and  his 
patrons.  It  discusses  the  topic  most  interestingly 
as  well  as  professionally;  so  that  in  the  present 
discussion  and  excitement  concerning  railroads 
ami  their  rebates  this  leading  and  luminous  article 
is  particularly  welcome.  The  new  cover  page  for 
this  Review  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
one.  perhaps  because  of  its  simplicity  ot  detail. 
Formerly  it  was  difficult  for  a  si  ranger  to  the 
Review  to  find  the  date  on  the  cover  page,  and 
the  helter-skelter  presentation  of  the  paper  titles 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  In  all  other  regards 
the  Review  continues  up  to  its  well-earned  first 
place  in  the  School  ot  Literature. 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  next  year. 

And  the  Institute  journal  proposition  did  not 
carry.     Was  laid  on  the  table  for  another  year. 

No  reference  whatever  to  "The  States." 

That  was  a  fine  collection  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  at  the  banquet  and  giving 
of  the  Loving-cup  to  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar. 

Members   registered    482 

Seniors    66 

Visitors    450 

Total  998 

The  Hahnemann  College  Alumni  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  usual,  gave  one  of  its  superb  smokers 
at  the  Berkeley  Cafe,  Atlantic  City,  to  the  Insti- 
tuters  and  Congressers. 

Three  candidates  for  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute:  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Ann  Arbor;  E.  B. 
Hooker,  Hartford ;  and  E.  H.  Porter,  New  York. 
The  Associated  Press  reported  a  decided  leaning 
towards  Porter;  but  Hooker  got  it.  Before  the 
voting  took  place,  however,  Porter  authorized  the 
withdrawal  of  his  name. 

As  to  Hooker  it  was  "three  times  and  out." 
He  had  been  twice  defeated ;  so  now  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  and  his  friends  to  make  good. 
Which   they   did. 

If  Hahnemann  Monument  McClelland  could 
have  foreseen  how  his  picture  would  look  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  morning  after,  he 
would  never  have  had  it  taken. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  Chicago,  who  has  not 
been  overmuch  in  the  public  or  professional  eye 
for  some  years  past — since  his  accident — is  well 
spoken  of  in  the  local  press  because  of  his  ad- 
mirable paper  recommending  more  general  use 
of  chloroform  in  maternity  cases. 

And  Horner — J.  Richey  Horner — the  ubiqui- 
tous, omnipresent,  ever-ready,  had  to  have  a  sick 
spell  and  get  him  to  bed  when  he  was  most 
needed.  It  must  have  been  the  change  in  drink- 
ing water. 

How  did  that  Society  for  Re-proving  of  homeo- 
pathic remedies  come  out  ? 


Where,  oh,  where,  is  Gatchell — big  C,  little 
h,  period  Gatchell?  Js  he  ill?  Did  ever  a  man 
so  prominent  as  he  for  years — editor,  author, 
teacher — drop  out  of  the  public  eye  with  such 
precipitated  suddenness  and  determination  to  re- 
main  incog.  ? 

Did  you-uns  all  see  what  Editor  Mastin  had 
to  say  in  The  Critique  concerning  we-uns  as 
Secretarial  timber  for  the  Institute?  Now  re- 
membering how  we-uns  have  been  hammering 
Mastin  and  his  allied  writers  on  the  Chicago 
Crusade  question,  we  consider  this  a  most  hand- 
some bit  of  editorial  conduct.  But  Mastin  was 
an  editor  before  he  tackled  medicine,  or  medical 
journals,  and  in  that  general  editorial  school  men 
are  taught  to  be  impersonal  and  to  write  simi- 
larly. His  was  the  only  journal  which  stood 
out  in  the  open.  We  take  this  equally  public 
opportunity  to  return  our  thanks  to  him  for  his 
courage  and  his  compliment. 

We  knew  Dr.  John  H.  Clarke  of  London  would 
prove  a  prime  favorite  at  Atlantic  City.  Note 
how  quickly  the  forces  and  powers  that  be  set 
him  in  a  high  place,  Honorary  President  of  the 
International  Homeopathic  Congress  ;  and  later 
as  permanent  secretary — being  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  that  illustrious  Englishman  and  homeopath 
Richard  Hughes.  His  public  address  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  versatility  :  clever  with  the  pen 
as  he  is  eloquent  of  speech. 

Did  John  IT.  Clarke,  our  beloved  brother  and 
friend  of  London,  look  as  much  like  Charles 
Major  (author  of  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower)  as  he  did  when  we  last  saw  him  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Hahnemann  bust  in  Pere  la 
Chaise,  Paris  ? 

And  there,  too,  big  as  life,  and  probably  un- 
forgetful  of  our  criticism  of  his  Major's  Vitaline 
which  he  advertises  in  his  Indian  Homeopathic 
Review,  was  the  famous  physician  and  editor 
Dr.  Pratap  Chandra  Majumdar  of  Calcutta,  who 
was  made  one  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  of 
the  International  Homeopathic  Congress.  But 
his  talented  son,  "The  Prince  of  India,"  was  not 
there. 

Every  American  knew  of  course  that  when 
Charles  E.  Walton,  former  President  of  the  In- 
stitute, got  the  floor  he  would  say  something  that 
would   make    his    auditors   prick   up   their   ears. 
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One  local  paper  headlined  his  remarks  :  "A  doc- 
tor alleges  that  newspapers  encourage  suicide," 
because  Clearly  Enunciating  Walton  said  that 
publishing  the  name  of  the  poison  used  by  the 
suicide  gave  the  clue  to  others  equally  evil- 
minded. 

Where  was  the  red  necktie?  Private  advices 
later  declare  that  it  was  there  and  on  duty. 

Royal's  paper  "Theoretical  and  Practical 
Homeopathy"  was  well  received,  as  much  be- 
cause of  its  ever  cheerful  and  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation,  as  for  its  excellent  preparation. 
Added  to  this  was  also  his  splendid  voice  and 
careful  delivery.  He  believes  in  the  immutabil- 
ity of  the  law  of  similia  upon  which  Homeopathy 
is  based,  and  that  ultimately  it  will  be  universal  in 
its  application. 

The  usual  sparseness  of  newspaper  reports  dis- 
figures this  session  of  the  Institute  as  on  former 
occasions.  Cleveland  papers,  certainly,  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  One  Atlantic  City 
journal  in  its  headlines  to  the  Biggar  Loving- 
Cup  episode  referred  to  "Rockefellow"  !  But  no 
blame  can  attach  to  the  Atlantic  City  local  com- 
mittee. There  is  every  evidence  that  they  did 
all  that  in  them  lay. 

President  W.  E.  Green,  in  his  Annual  Address, 
which  was  a  fine  document,  laid  much  stress  upon 
Reciprocity  of  LicensingBoards,  so  that  a  medical 
man  having  properly  qualified  in  one  State  should 
be  eligible  to  practice  his  profession  in  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States.  He 
recommended  that  the  colleges  be  required  to 
provide  so  thorough  a  course  that  the  diploma 
from  any  one  of  them,  "like  a  coin  bearing  the 
government  stamp  would  have  a  face  value  in 
every  community."  This  is  well  stated ;  but 
think  a  moment,  ye  elders  of  the  profession,  what 
Henry  M.  Paine  would  have  answered  to  this 
plea  had  he  been  with  us,  both  hands  as  well  as 
the  pockets  of  that  long  coat  filled  with  docu- 
ments denying  the  affirmation  that  colleges 
could  be  trusted. 

And  so  he  did  have  that  marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack — as  we  have  been  prophesying  these 
several  years. 

Tt  was  a  treat  to  travel  many  miles  for,  to  hear 
that  grand  Californian  James  W.  Ward  detail 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  most  recent  past. 
Next  to  Mayor  Schmitz  he  was  the  man  of  the 
hour  during  all  that  frightful  season. 

A  gracious  act  was  that  of  the  Institute  on 
Dr.  Wood's  suggestion,  sending  a  telegram  of 
condolence  to  Dr.  Cains  J.  Jones,  Cleveland,  on 
the  loss  of  his  favorite  son,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
and  upon  his  own  illness. 

Homeopathy  surely  is  not  losing  caste  or 
ground  when,  as  asserted,  there  are  ten  positions 


open  to  every  graduate ;  while  allopathic  places 
are  lacking. 

And  at  the  same  time  there  was  our  good 
friend  ( and  under-study  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic),  J.  B.  Gregg  Custis 
reporting  on  the  progress  of  his  Inter-State 
Inter-Collegiate  Committee.  Was  "Swampy" 
there,  too? 

Let's  see,  wa'n't  it  at  Atlantic  City  on  a  former 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  years  ago,  at  the  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  Rudolf,  that  two  rather  note- 
worthy events  occurred :  first,  the  inability  to 
choke  off  the  long-winded  introduction  speeches 
of  the  toastmaster ;  and,  second,  the  singing  of 
the  Doxology  under  the  suggestion  and  leader- 
ship of  Deacon  Charley  Walton,  whereat  Kippax 
took  mortal  affront.     Sir? 

And  Cowp.,  dear  old  grizzled  Cowperthwaite, 
President  of  the  Regular  Homeopathic  Society  of 
Chicago,  seems  also  to  have  been  on  the  miss- 
ing list  at  Young's  pier.     Sewer  gas,  still  ? 

A  justly  merited  honor,  and  nobly  bestowed, 
was  the  crowning  of  Jas.  H.  McClelland  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress. 
His  remarks  apropos  of  the  Congress  gavel  trac- 
ing it  down  from  the  hand  of  Dunham,  the  Sweet 
Melanchthon  of  Homeopathy,  to  the  instant  mo- 
ment was  an  inspiration  and  a  prayer.  It 
brought  back  if  but  for  a  moment  the  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who  had  presided 
over  these  Congresses  and  wielded  this  Arch  En- 
chanter's Wand.  But  then  Little  Mac  of  the 
Washington  Hahnemann  Monument  always  does 
things  well.  Have  any  of  us  forgotten  his  pre- 
siding at  Denver  as  President  when  another  and 
aforetime  prominent  member  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  a  fractional  vote  and  replied  with  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected. 

The  autonomy  of  the  International  Homeo- 
pathic Congress  has  been  somewhat  loosely 
gathered  together.  This  was  suddenly  discov- 
ered when  the  Permanent  Secretary,  Richard 
Hughes,  died.  At  Atlantic  City  a  better  form 
of  government  was  established,  namely  by  divid- 
ing it  in  two  divisions,  one  to  consist  of  Acting- 
Officers — acting  during  any  session — and  Honor- 
ary Officers,  who  hold  office  between  sessions,  so 
that  the  Congress  is  never  without  a  head  even 
though  the  Permanent  Secretary,  who,  as  his 
title   implies   is   permanent,   should   die. 

The  following  are  the  officers,  acting  and 
honorarv.  of  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress, elected  at  Atlantic  City  :  Acting  President, 
1  )r.  lames  H.  McClelland,  Pittsburg,  honorary 
president  of  last  congress;  honorary  president, 
Dr.  John  II.  Clarke,  president  of  the  British 
Homeopathic  Society  ;  honorary  vice-presidents, 
Dr.  Pratap  Chandra  Majumdar,  Calcutta:  Dr.  J. 
T.  Winters.  Arnhcim,  Holland;  Dr.  W.  K.  Bou- 
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ton,  Melbourne,  Australia  :  W.  E.  Green,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Dr.  George  Burford,  head  surgeon 
of  the  London  Homeopathic  Hospital ;  active 
vice-presidents,  Eugene  H.  Porter,  commissioner 
of  health.  New  York;  Prof.  Howard  P.  Bellows, 
Boston  ;  permanent  secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Clarke, 
London ;  provisional  secretary,  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  1  )r. 
Frank  Kraft. 

President  Green's  adress  contained  a  number 
of  excellent  points,  all  whereof  were  well  pre- 
pared, exhibiting  much  study,  thought,  and  re- 
search. His  recommendation  for  an  Institute 
journal  was  doubtlessly  handed  down  to  him, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  his  eminent  pre- 
decessor in  office,  George  Royal,  but  it  lacked 
much  of  being  convincing.  In  truth  the  argu- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  jour- 
nal— a  journal  not  merely  for  chronicling  the 
doings  of  the  Institute,  but  a  general  medical 
journal — had  all  been  used  and  beaten  down  in 
a  former  attempt,  so  that  when  the  principal  in- 
dependent journals  of  the  School  united  in  oppos- 
ing the  proposition  there  was  but  little  left  for 
the  proponents  to  go  on  before  the  assembled  In- 
stitute. Dr.  Green's  denouncement  of  amalga- 
mation of  the  schools  was  well  done,  and  carried 
great  weight.  It  were  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
have  this  address  put  in  reprint  before  the  pro- 
fession. Possibly,  however,  it  is  already  in  type 
in  some  independent  journal.  The  other  point 
of  Reciprocity  in  Medical  Licensing  Boards  we 
have  referred  to  elsewhere.  Taken  as  a  whole 
Dr.  Green  was  equal  to  his  place,  and  his  many, 
many  friends  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him. 

There  was  a  "continuous  performance"  in  the 
matter  of  entertainment  for  and  by  the  guests. 
First,  and  very  properly  first,  came  that  Loving- 
Cup  banquet  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  to 
Dr.  Biggar ;  then  there  was  the  English  dinner 
with  Burford — the  noted  and  skillful  surgeon — ■ 
as  toastmaster,  with  McClelland  and  Biggar  right 
and  left  hand  supporters  (as  we  used  to  say 
when,  in  our  gosling  days,  we  belonged  to  the 
Good  Templars,  and  long  before  the  Unanimous 
Club  was  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy).  Then 
there  was  the  Hahnemann  College  alumni 
smoker;  and  the  round  of  jollity,  good  victuals. 
and  good  nature,  was  closed  by  the  banquet  on 
Friday  night,  when  upwards  of  six  hundred  doc- 
tors and  guests  did  honor  to  the  entertainment 
provided  by  the  local  committee. 

Burford,  Clarke,  Searson,  Knox  Shaw,  and 
Neatby  were  of  the  English  contingent.  Some 
of  these  will  penetrate  farther  into  our  country, 
their  mission  to  bring  about  still  more  fraternal 
feelings  between  the  old  mother  country  and  our 
republic  in  behalf  of  homeopathy.  They  report  a 
wonderful  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  similia 
among  the  English  laity,  but  say  that  the  homeo- 


pathic practitioners  are  few.  They  tell  stories 
of  how  Compton  Burnet  was  called  to  King  Ed- 
ward when  he  was  yet  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
the  same  in  relation  to  the  beloved  and  not  for- 
gotten 1\.  E.  Dudgeon.  One  story  which  we 
wish  could  be  verified,  was  that  an  eminent 
Chicago  homeopathic  physician  was  called  to 
Lady  Curzon  during  her  final  illness. 

Atlantic  City,  from  all  reports,  held  up  its  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  place  of  entertainment, 
and  its  physicians  as  entertainers.  The  weather 
was  intensely  hot,  but  the  delightful  ocean 
breezes  moderated  the  heat  very  perceptibly. 
The  meetings  in  the  general  hall  were  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  poor  acoustic  properties.  At 
times  it  was  very  hard  to  hear.  The  S.  &  <  '•. 
Society  eventually  adjourned  to  a  hotel  near  by 
and  held  several  very  satisfactory  sessions  there. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  a  won- 
derful place  for  collecting  people.  "The  Record" 
on  September  10  said  there  were  3000  new  school 
doctors  present  at  the  reception  and  ball,  and 
2000  more  were  expected. 

Those  eighty  years  of  D.  H.  Beckwith's  seem 
to  trouble  everybody  else  more  than  Beckwith. 
They  were  frequently  referred  to  in  Atlantic 
City  reports.  What's  the  matter  with  you  people 
anyway  ?  Beckwith  is  as  young  at  80  -\-  as  the 
majority  of  his  pitying  and  loving  friends  are  at 
50  — .     Break  away  ! 

Up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  in  scanning  the 
desultory  reports  sent  us  from  the  front,  we  do 
not  find  that  our  expected  French  brethren  had 
arrived,  or  if  arrived,  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
Congress.  We  refer  to  Drs.  Simon,  Cartier,  and 
Arnulphy.  We  sincerely  trust  that  naught  but 
press  of  business  detained  them.  Was  it  not  at 
a  former  session  of  the  Institute-Congress  al 
Atlantic  City — no,  it  was  the  World's  Fair  meet- 
ing— that  Dr.  Arnulphy  made  his  first  American 
appearance.  He's  a  Nice  docteur  to  desert  us 
so ! 

The  Interstate  Committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy  assembled  and  decided  to 
urge  homeopathic  societies  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  advocate  separate  State  Examin- 
ing Boards  in  all  States  where  they  do  not  exist, 
and  to  oppose  all  legislation  that  provides  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Boards.  This  action  was 
taken  because  of  an  effort  now  being  made  in 
New  York  State  to  merge  the  allopathic,  homeo- 
pathic, and  eclectic  boards  into  one  general  body. 

The  bonded  Treasurer,  T.  Franklin  Smith,  re- 
ported $2,518.44  balance  in  treasury.  If  we  may, 
as  reverently  as  possible,  paraphrase  an  expres- 
sion used  by  the  railroad  "magnet"'  to  his  son  in 
Ade's  College  IVidoiv  (you're  a  hellofa  Baptist) 
we  would  say,  behind  the  arras  and  in  a  low- 
breath  "that's  a  hellofa  sum  to  start  an  Institute 
journal  with." 
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Very  thoughtful  and  sweetly  appropriate  was 
Franklin  Smith's  motion  to  remit  the  dues  of  our 
San  Francisco  and  <  lakland  brethren  until  June, 
1907,  as  was  McClelland's  later  motion  to  give 
one  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  for  the  San 
Francisco  hospital. 

The  Memorial  Services  for  our  Beloved  Dead 
found  a  place  in  the  first  day's  proceedings. 
I  'nder  the  efficient  ministrations  of  Drs.  E.  H. 
Pratt,  Jno.  L.  Moffatt,  George  Royal,  and  H.  F. 

Biggar  the  occasion  was  made  duly  impressive 
and  loving  and  the  words  spoken  were  listened 
to  in  rapt  attention. 

In  his  acceptation  speech  successful  presidential 
candidate  I  looker  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a 
woman  at  some  future  day  sitting  in  the  Presi- 
dential Chair  of  this  our  glorious  Institute,  as 
fudge  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Bench  believes  it 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  President  of  the 
United  State-  some  day. 

Ah  Reilley,  son  Reilley  of  Fulton.  Mo.,  Second 
Vice-President,  Editor  of  a  Medical  Directory, 
we  remember  you  very  well  now  from  our  meet- 
ing with  you  during  the  sessions  of  the  Missouri 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  in  the  Southern  Hotel 
in  '04,  when  "Pinkey"  Crutcher  was  president. 
Yes?  We  had  one  grand  glorious  time  then,  as 
you  recollect,  and  especially  at  that  banquet  in  the 
Athletic  Club  building  when  old  Effervescing 
Powder  presided  and  Jimmie  Campbell  (  heaven 
save  the  blasphemy)  and  Schott  told  the  hair 
trunk  story.  However  did  you  get  so  far  away 
from  home  as  to  fall  foul  of  the  honorable  office 
to  which  you  have  been  unanimously  elected. 
Lookin'   at   yez,   however. 

There  were  225  ballots  cast.  For  President, 
R.  S.  Copeland  got  97,  and  E.  B.  Hooker  122. 
For  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  James  W.  Ward 
caught,  without  opposition,  104.  For  Second 
Vice-President,  W.  E.  Reilley,  without  opponent 
caught  183.  T,  Franklin  Smith,  for  Treasurer, 
got  rgo.  In  the  Secretary's  office,  genial  and 
debonnaire  A.  W.  Baily  of  Atlantic  City,  a  most 
charming  host  and  gentleman,  caught  89  votes; 
while  Dr.  Frank  Kraft  of  Cleveland  (that's  me, 
John)   corralled   120. 

By  some  inadvertence  the  name  of  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Porter  was  added  to  the  list  of  Presidential 
candidates.  By  special  request  of  "Pop"  Custis 
the  name  was  withdrawn,  and,  of  course,  not 
voted  on.  But  was  this  really  the  best  thing  to 
have  done?'  Without  casting  even  an  oblique 
wink  at  the  successful  candidate,  it  seems  to  us, 
-o  far  away  from  the  madding  crowd,  that  Por- 
ter would  have  been  a  most  formidable  opponent. 

And  Copeland  awoke  on  election  morn  to  find 
his  name  set  up,  printed  and  published  as  Royal 
11.  Copeland  candidate  for  President  on  the 
funereal  ballot.  When  we  wrote  him  some 
months  agone,  in  part  jestfully,  on  his  prospects 
as  a  near  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 


Homeopathy,  he  tossed  back  his  Absalomic  mane, 
jingled  his  two  years'  salary  as  an  Ann  Arboric 
mayor,  and  deplored  our  ignorance  of  Institute 
politics.     You'll  be  a  bishop  yet,  Joseph! 

Whoever  else  was  late  in  arriving  at  the  meet- 
ings Censor  Millie  J.  Chapman  was  always  there 
with  her  Censor's  report ;  and  she  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  always  being  ready  to  spring  new- 
names  upon  the  Convention  if  there  happened  to 
be  the  slightest  lull  in  the  proceedings.  She 
saw  her  duty  and  she  "done"  it. 

McElwee  of  St.  Louis,  who,  before  ablating 
his  moustache,  was  such  a  fine  understudy  of 
President  Roosevelt,  was  present  and  instructed 
the  meeting  on  the  differences  in  caste  in  India. 
But  where  were  Campbell  and  the  other  St.  Louis 

In  >\'s  ? 

Dewey,  of  the  Century,  spoke  most  kindly  for 
the  membership  of  the  editor  of  the  only  homeo- 
pathic journal  in  Mexico,  who  is  professor  in 
the  National  Homeopathic  School,  and  translator 
of  many  works  on  Homeopathy.  And  upon 
these  complimentary  and  commendatory  remarks 
Dr.  J.  A.  Arriage  was  unanimously  elected. 

In  his  own  inimitable  and  felicitious  way  Dr. 
John  H.  Clarke  of  Lunnun  town  referred  to 
America  as  the  Mecca  of  Homeopathy.  Now. 
Nobles,  if  we  could  teach  him  something  about 
Nemesis  and  Islam !  He  would  discover  a  new' 
stimulus,  wouldn't  he? 

Bartlett  made  a  rattling  good  spech  against  the 
Institute  journal  proposition.  He  showed  that 
the  amounts  assumed  by  the  promoters  as  suffi- 
cient for  running  a  journal  were  preposterously 
low.  He  did  not  give  the  homeopathic  phar- 
macists a  very  glad  hand  on  the  advertising  side. 
Still  he  believed  that  a  journal  well  conducted 
would  be  a  success,  but  instead  of  $3,000  expense 
it  would  prove  to  be  more  nearly  .$25,000  to 
$30,000. 

Wonder  if  Dr.  Kippax,  if  present,  very  seri- 
ously objected  to  the  singing  of  hymns  by  the 
boy  choir  from  Ascension  Church. 

The  Kraft  family  in  Cleveland  seems  suddenly 
to  have  leaped  into  fame  and  notoriety.  Upon  the 
same  day  of  the  publication  of  our  picture  with 
the  telegram  anouncing  our  election,  appeared 
the  statement  under  flaring  headlines  that  George 
Kraft,  aged  seventy-five,  had  married  a  third 
time,  and  was  now  in  trouble.  In  another 
column  was  a  subhead  "Lucky  Mr.  Kraft,"  under 
which  was  an  account  of  one  Frank  J.  Kraft 
who  had  resigned  from  the  local  police  force  after 
two  days'  trial,  because  of  blistering  his  feet, 
but  had  now  recalled  his  resignation  with  a  de- 
termination to  wear  corn  plaisters  and  electric 
insoles. 

Tt  was  hardly  necessary  for  happy  Bro.  Flem- 
ing, round,  rotund,  and  roguish,  standing  before 
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the  asembled  Institute  and  Congress  host,  to  tell 
them  that  Atlantic  City  was  not  a  dry  town. 
Who  would  fat  oxen  drive  must  himself  be  fat. 
Yes?  Wonder  if  there  were  any  siphons  to  be 
had. 

And  "Clancey"  Richardson  was  there,  too, 
with  all  his  happy  versatility  and  o'erbrimming 
good  nature. 

Several  of  the  visitors  were  attacked  with 
ptomaine  poisoning — so  the  report  reads.  This 
is  a  new  one  on  us.  Anything  to  do  with  the 
oysters  that  other  neighboring  and  jealous  com- 
munities are  holding  up  for  condemnation?  It 
could  not  have  been  the  drinking  water,  because 
■ — but  no  matter. 

What  became  of  the  Meissen  Club?  Not  the 
lisp  of  ;i  whisper  in  any  of  the  press  reports  con- 
cerning- this  organization.  Has  it  gone  to  the 
demnition  bow-wows  ?  Last  year  at  Chicago, 
not  a  single  officer  of  the  Club  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. If  it  had  not  been  for  charming  Mrs.  Dr. 
Shears,  and  other  local  ladies,  the  visiting  Meis- 
senites  would  have  had  an  exceedingly  barren 
time.  Come,  come,  girls,  this  will  never  do. 
We  hope  later  reports  will  show  that  the  pretty 
program  issued  by  the  Atlantic  City  branch  was 
honored  not  only  in  the  breach  but  in  the  due  and 
perfect  observance.  [A  personal  report  shows 
that  the  Meissen  was  properly  taken  care  of  and 
every  number  of  the  program  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.] 

Through  an  oversight,  so  it  is  reported,  no 
candidate  for  Registrar  was  placed  upon  the 
ticket.  Still  many  members  voted  for  this  very 
essential  officer.  So  that  the  ballot  when  dis- 
played disclosed  57  votes  for  J.  Richey  Horner, 
16  votes  for  Dr.  Ball,  and  14  for  Dr.  Lenfestey. 
After  some  discussion,  as  our  report  states,  Dr. 
Ball  was  accorded  the  office.  Just  how  16  votes 
could  outvote  57  votes  is  not  clear  to  us. 

Dr.  Horner,  from  all  accounts,  should  have 
been  reelected  to  the  Registrarship.  where  he  had 
been  a  brilliant  success.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  work  this  indefatigable  man  has  done 
for  the  Institute  in  the  past  four  or  five  months. 
Stepping  as  he  did,  at  a  moment's  notice  ,and 
without  preparation,  at  the  President's  request, 
into  the  Secretary's  box,  and  producing  order  out 
of  threatened  chaos,  was  a  most  marvelous  and 
wonderful  feat.  No  other  man  in  the  Institute, 
it  seems  to  us,  could  have  been  found  with  the 
time  and  ability  to  do  this  very  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible work.  We  personally  know  that  he 
neglected  his  professional  work — and  Dr.  Horner 
still  labors,  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  his  daily  meed 
of  loaves  and  fishes — in  order  to  attend  upon 
the  President  at  Marion,  to  watch  things  in 
Chicago,  and  to  be  present  elsewhere  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Institute.  It  was  really  a  cruel 
place  to  put  a  nervous,  however  well-inten- 
tioned man  into,  and  all  without  fitting  recogni- 


tion of  his  yeoman  services.  It  is  true  he  had 
been  selected  (in  part)  for  editor  of  the  possible 
institute  journal ;  and  we  pause  here  to  say,  as  we 
said  once  before,  that  he  would  have  made  an 
ideal  editor,  being  well-read,  well-rounded,  well- 
traveled,  and  universally  well-liked.  The  In- 
stitute cannot  afford  to  lose  so  valuable  a  man. 
lie  should  at  least  have  been  reelected  to  the 
Registrarship.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Institute  and  congress  did  not  forget  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  their  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  Richey 
Horner. 

Did  no  one  during  all  these  days  of  intercourse 
each  with  the  other,  and  seemingly  sometimes 
everybody  for  himself,  think  of  our  beloved 
friend  Theodore  Y.  Kinne,  who  was  a  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  last  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress  in  this  same  place?  Was  it  not  at  that 
time  that  Helmuth  was  present  and  applauded  to 
the  echo  for  some  of  his  high-minded  ideas? 
Was  it  not  at  that  meeting  that  Pratt,  following 
Helmuth,  so  beautifully  eulogized  him  as  the 
first  surgeon,  homeopath,  and  man?  Was  it  not 
also  at  that  meeting  that  McClelland  spoke  of  a 
proposed  Hahnemann  monument  for  Washing- 
ton? It  was  certainly  an  eventful  and  epoch- 
making  session.  And  the  agility  with  which  Rich- 
ard Hughes  would  mount  to  his  higher  place  on 
the  stage  negatived  the  apparent  age  in  the  gray- 
ne^s  of  his  hair  and  beard.  And  Talbot — are  we 
so  soon  forgotten  when  we  are  gone? 

With  548  members  in  attendance  why  was 
there  no  greater  vote  than  22 5  ?  Why  did  not 
the  remaining  $2$  vote? 

In  our  preliminary  canvas  for  Secretary  of  the 
Institute — and  we  frankly  admit  that,  believing 
we  had  earned  the  office,  we  appealed  to  some  of 
-  jr  friends  for  aid  and  comfort,  the  majoritv — ■ 
the  overwhelming  majority — responded  nobly; 
but  there  were  tho>e  who  hedged  and  took  water, 
and  looked  askant  and  promised  with  many 
labored  it's  and  huts.  Some  of  these  latter 
nearly  broke  our  heart  because  they  had  always 
been  apparently  our  dearest  friends  and  noisiest 
well  wishers  and  it  hurt  to  have  them  desert  us 
in  our  hour  of  need.  Some  wrote  us  letters  that 
were  specimens  of  legal  acumen  and  say-nothing- 
ism.  Two  rode  the  high  horse  of  patriotism; 
these  would  not  vote  for  us  or  anyone  else  unless 
it  was  made  clear  as  high  noon  at  Atlantic  City 
that  such  vote  would  be  for  the  immediate  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  "grand  old  Institute" ; 
even  if  such  candidate  was  a  personal  enemy.  Such 
patriotism  ought  not  to  have  gone  unrewarded, 
and  in  one  instance  it  was  not.  But,  praises  be, 
there  were  other  writers,  who  having  known  us  as 
well  as  these  smell-feast  patriots,  when  asked  re- 
sponded briefly — as  did  one  in  Cincinnati — "Sure, 
why  not?"  Another  one  in  Columbus,  "Certainly, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  Another,  a  noble 
in  New  York  :  "To  the  full  length  of  my  cable 
tow."     Philadelphia,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
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best  and  ablest  Hahnemann  College  Professors: 
"Will  vote  early  and  late  for  you."  Chicago 
was  true  and  loyal ;  and  so  was  St.  Louis  and 
farther  west.  Cleveland  was  a  little  juberous, 
but  did  well  finally,  as  did  little  old  Ohio. 

This  momentary  flurry  into  a  personal  matter, 
is  indulged  in,  merely  to  show  how  some  people 
will  treat  a  life-long  friend  when  he  makes  appeal 
for  aid:  all  considerations  of  worth  or  special 
aptness  or  manysome  favors  are  side-tracked; 
little  personalities  of  years  agone,  editorial  re- 
ferences however  true  or  dug  up.  One  man 
whom  we  always  cherished  as  an  advanced 
thinker,  physician,  and  gentleman,  took  the  occa- 
sion to  severely  lecture  us  on  a  Book  Review  we 
had  fathered  several  years  ago.  The  ability  to 
dissociate  public  or  professional  life  from  pri- 
vate character  and  ability  is  one  of  the  virtues  not 
possessed  by  many  persons.  We  conclude  by 
saying  that  we  believe  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  wavering  ante-election  friends  did  stand  by 
us  when  the  crucial  moment  came,  and  that  we 
harbor  no  ill  will  to  any  of  them. 


fIDateria  flDcMca  fnMscellan\\ 

Conducted    by    J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    !>.,    Adjunct 

Professor  of   Materia   Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical  College  and    Hospital 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues    of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 

Iodoform. 

Poisoning. — Stauffer,'8  of  Munich,  relates  the 
following  symptoms  observed  in  a  patient,  aged 
seventy,  suffering  from  vesical  catarrh,  and  whose 
bladder  after  being  washed  out  daily  received 
an  injection  of  emulsion  of  iodoform.  When  first 
seen  late  at  night  he  was  in  a  state  of  high  ner- 
vous irritability,  could  not  sit  still  a  moment,  got 
up  and  raced  round  the  room,  spoke  much,  and 
was  exceedingly  impatient.  Said  he  had  not 
closed  his  eyes  for  eight  davs  and  that  the  nights 
were  much  more  restless  than  the  days.  He 
went  to  bed  tossing  from  side  to  side;  striking 
a  light,  reading  for  a  while,  then  putting  out  the 
light,  getting  up  and  walking  about  again.  He 
complained  that  in  the  day-time  he  could  not  ex- 
ercise his  intellectual  faculties  as  usual,  as  he  was 
unable  to  concentrate  his  thoughts;  and  during 
an  interview  he  jumped  constantly  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another;  suffering  meanwhile  from  severe 
headache  over  the  whole  calvarium,  with  loss  of 
memory;  was  much  depressed;  had  thoughts  of 
death,  and  was  at  times  quite  melancholic.  Ap- 
petite was  quite  in  abeyance;  breath  fetid;  tongue 
dry.  with  sticky  sensation,  much  thirst,  frequent 
small  mucous  stools.  Heart's  action  much  ex- 
cited; pulse  i  jo,  heart  sounds  pure. 

After  leaving  off  the  use  of  iodoform  and  tak- 
ing arsen.  alb.  5  as  antidote,  the  patient  had  three 
more  nights  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement, 
the  urine  smelling  all  the  time  strongly  of  iodo- 
form.   The  fourth  night,  however,  was  very  good. 


Thoracoplasty.— A  Medico-Legal  Case* 

BY    DR.    H.    F.    BIGGAR,    M.    D.,    CLEVELAND. 

A  sheriff,  while  attempting  an  arrest,  was  shot 
in  the  chest ;  empyema  developed ;  four  months 
after  the  injury  a  half-pint  of  pus  was  evacuated 
and  Schede's  operation  performed  resecting 
six  ribs,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  locate  and  remove 
the  ball.     The  patient  died  from  shock. 

The  medico-legal  points  were :  Did  the  sur- 
geon hasten  or  cause  the  death  of  the  sheriff? 
Was  he  justified  in  resorting  to  so  formidable 
an  operation  in  a  septic  case  ?  Was  the  radical 
operation  absolutely  necessary  to  save  life  ? 
Would  not  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
half-pint  of  pus  have  been  sufficient?  And 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  only  evac- 
pated  the  pus,  treating  the  abscess  antiseptically, 
and  then  await  the  results? 

If  methods  less  severe  had  been  used  and  the 
patient's  life  saved  or  even  prolonged  beyond  "a 
year  and  a  day4'f  after  the  shooting,  then  the 
charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  could  not 
have  been  sustained  against  the  prisoner. 

If  the  operation  had  not  been  so  radical,  and  it 
could  be  proved  that  it  hastened  or  caused  the 
death  of  the  patient,  then  in  place  of  electrocu- 
tion, the  sentence  would  be  mitigated  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  or  a  term  of  years. 

The  writer  was  summoned  as  a  medical  expert 
for  the  prisoner;  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  court 
experience  that  he  consented  to  give  evidence 
that  did  not  support  the  professional  brother. 
The  position  was  exceedingly  embarrassing. 
The  surgeons  and  consultants  were  among  the 
m<ist  noted  and  skillful  in  the  State,  and,  here- 
tofore, the  writer's  testimonies  had  always  up- 
held the  profession.  But  a  solemn  duty  had  to 
be  performed,  for  life  was  at  stake;  could  the 
writer  conscientiously  indorse  the  work  of  the 
surgeons?  If  he  did  the  prisoner  must  suffer 
the  death  penalty ;  if  he  did  not,  the  sentence 
would  be  mitigated.  For  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  Schede's  operation  was  too  formid- 
able, and  that  death  was  hastened  by  the 
operation,  then  the  attorney  hoped  to  save  the 
prisoner  from  the  electrical  chair,  and  willingly 
accept  a  life,  or  long-term  sentence. 

*  Presented  to  The  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Society, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September,  19,06. 

f  In  some  states  if  death  follows  a  murderous  attack  within 
a  year  and  a  day  the  prisoner  is  held  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  ;  if  death  occurs  after  that  time,  then  the  charge  can- 
not be  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
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THE    HISTORY. 

On  May  29,  1905,  the  sheriff  of  one  of  the  in- 
terior counties  of  Ohio,  while  arresting  a  law- 
breaker, was  shot  in  the  right  lung  with  a  .,:>2 
caliber  gun.  Ten  weeks  after  the  shooting  the 
pleural  cavity  was  aspirated;  sixteen  pints  of 
mixed  fluid  were  withdrawn,  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient  improved  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
able  to  ride  out  and  visit  neighboring  towns. 
Sixteen  weeks  after  the  shooting,  and  six  weeks 
after  the  removal  of  the  sixteen  pints  of  fluid, 
owing  to  a  rise  of  temperature  for  a  few  days 
previous,  Schede's  operation  was  performed. 
evacuating  a  half-pint  of  pus,  and  resecting  six 
ribs  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the  bullet. 
Four  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient  died 
from  shock.  At  the  post-mortem  examination 
the  surgeons  were  two  and  a  half  hours  search- 
ing for  the  bullet,  which  was  eventually  found 
two  and  one-half  inches  from  the  locality  indi- 
cated by  the  X-rays. 

The  court  room  was  packed  with  many  doc- 
tors, members  of  the  legal  profession,  clergymen, 
and  other  citizens,  all  interested  and  anxious  to 
hear  the  evidence. 

The  scene  was  most  impressive  and  many  were 
the  surmises:  was  the  surgeon  justified  in  his 
operation  ;  and  would  the  medical  witness  for  the 
prisoner  sustain  or  disapprove  the  operation? 
If  sustained  then,  in  all  probability,  the  sentence 
would  be  murder  in  the  first  degree;  if  not  sus- 
tained, then  not  unlikely  a  mitigation  of  sentence. 
Perhaps  no  one  was  more  interested  than  the 
prisoner,  for  it  was  either  death  or  prison  life. 

It  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  or  consequence 
to  repeat  the  many  questions  of  counsel  in  the 
direct  and  cross-examinations,  and  only  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  given. 

Q.  If  a 'person  in  perfect  health  were  shot  with 
a  .32  caliber  gun,  the  bullet  entering  the  right 
lung  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  lodging 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  three  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  spinal  column,  confining  him  to  his 
bed  and  room  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  and  ten 
weeks  after  the  shooting  sixteen  pints  of  mixed 
fluid,  half  pus  and  other  half  serum,  were  re- 
moved from  the  pleural  cavity,  from  which  he 
rapidly  improved,  so  much  so  that  in  three  weeks 
he  was  up  and  around,  the  cavity  having  a  drain- 
age tube  and  dressed  daily,  and  five  weeks  after 
evacuating  the  sixteen  pints  of  fluid  there  was 
a  rise  of  temperature,  and  one  week  after  the 
temperature  began  to  rise  one-half  pint  of  pus 


was  removed,  was  it  good  surgery  to  then  have 
removed  six  ribs  by  Schede's  operation,  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  and  removing  the  bullet? 
Do  you  think  such  a  radical  operation,  especially 
in  a  septic  case,  justifiable?     Answer.     Xo. 

Q.  If  the  patient  died  from  shock  four  hours 
after  Schede's  operation,  was  death  due  to  this 
operation?  Answer.  Mostlikely  it  was  a  con- 
tributory  cause   of   death. 

Q.  1  )<  >  you  think  so  radical  an  operation,  espe- 
cially in  a  septic  case,  justifiable?     Ans.     No. 

0.  Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  stated 
what  would  you  have  done?  Ans.  Evacuated 
the  pus  by  the  removal,  if  necessary,  of  one  or 
two  ribs,  dressed  it  antiseptically,  used  drainage 
and  awaited  results. 

«  >.  If  at  the  post-mortem  the  bullet  was  found 
encysted  and  some  distance  from  the  abscess  and 
having  no  immediate  connection  with  the  ab- 
scess cavity,  did  it  not  prove  that  Schede's  opera- 
tion was  too  radical  ?     Ans.     Yes. 

<  >.  Is  it  good  surgery  at  the  present  day  to 
search  for  bullets,  especially  in  wounds  of  the 
lung,  when  no  grave  symptoms  follow?  Ans. 
No. 

(  ).  Is  it  not  true  that  bullets  may  become  en- 
cysted  and  may  not  become  a  disturbing  element? 

Alls.       Yes. 

(  ).  Under  such  conditions  what  would  you 
have  done?  Ans.  Evacuated  the  pus,  removed 
one  or  two  ribs,  and  if  the  lung  did  not  then 
expand,  perform  the  discision  operation,  which  is 
to  gridiron  the  dense  pleura  between  the  rib 
spaces  and,  if  possible,  divide  the  rib  groove 
reflexion  of  the  costal  pulmonary  pleura. 

Q.  Are  the  multiple  rib  resection  of  Est- 
lander  and  Schede's  operation  recognized  surgi- 
cal procedures?  Ans.  Yes,  but  only  in  most 
desperate  cases  are  they  permissible. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Q.  If  a  patient  had  been  shot  with  a  32  cali- 
ber gun,  as  heretofore'  described,  and,  ten  weeks 
after,  sixteen  pints  of  fluid  were  removed,  drain- 
age tube  inserted  and  dressed  daily,  the  tem- 
perature continuing  to  rise,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks  the  lung  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely collapsed,  the  pleura  one-fourth  inch 
thick,  so  that  little  air  was  circulating  through 
the  lung,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  most 
desperate,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  medical 
attendant  to  remove  six  ribs  with  the  hope  that 
bv  so  doing  the  lung  would  become  expanded  ? 
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Ans.  There  are  methods  which  will  accomplish 
the  same  results  without  resorting  to  so  radical 
an  operation.  Estlander's  or  Schede's  operation 
is  not  as  popular  as  formerly  and  is  only  resorted 
to  in  very  desperate  cases. 

Q.  What  are  those  method-- ?  Ans.  Limited 
decortication,  that  is,  the  removal  of  small  areas 
of  the  thickened  pleura  by  dissection,  or  the  dis- 
cision  method,  which  is  also  called  the  gridiron 
method  consisting  of  cutting  through  the  dense 
pleura  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  incisions 
till  the  lung  tissue  is  reached,  either  of  which 
may  he  done  by  cutting  between  two,  three,  or 
more-   ribs  without  resecting  them. 

In  expert  testimony  it  is  difficult  to  please  both 
sides,  hut  in  this  case  the  prosecuting  attorney 
personally  thanked  the  writer  for  the  assistance 
given;  and  the  attorney  for  the  prisoner  wrote, 
"You  have  saved  my  client  from  the  electric 
chair."     Sentence,  eighteen  year-. 

The  removal  of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity 
i-  not  a  recent  operation.  We  find  that  Hippoc- 
rates defined  the  technique  of  thoracic  puncture 
for  the  treatment  of  lung  abscesses  2000  years 
agi  1. 

In  aspiration  drainage,  Potain,  in  1869,  is  the 
pioneer  to  apply  the  principle  of  siphonage  to 
emp}  emati  ms   cavities. 

Playfair.  in  1872,  introduced  a  method  which 
he  termed  subaqueous  drainage. 

Bulau's  method  of  permanent  siphonage  was 
devised  in  187O. 

Revilliod,  the  eminent  Swiss  surgeon,  in  [880 
reported  the  use  of  permanent  siphonage,  and 
regarded  permanent  siphonage  as  largely  an  in- 
cident in  the  after  treatment  of  pleurotomized 
cases. 

Storch,  in  1889,  applied  the  so-called  Bunsen's 
aspirator;  but  it  is  to  Perthes  in  1898  that  the 
credit  for  direct  aspiration,  as  distinguished,  from 
the  indirect  or  siphonage  method  is  due;  for  he 
introduced  this  first  great  innovation.  It  was 
employed  by  him  in  cases  where  siphonage  and 
more  radical   measures  had  failed. 

Burmeister  recommends  the  Finkenn  suction 
pump  for  aspiration  drainage  and  irrigation  for 
cysts   oi    liver,   pancreas,  and   other  organs. 

Bryant,  in  [900,  introduced  a  method  that  de- 
serves mentioning,  which  is  the  use  of  the  rubber 
bag  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  suction. 

I11    the    last    threescore    years    more    radical 


means  than  mere  aspiration  have  been  adopted 
with  splendid  results. 

In  thoracoplasty  or  pneumotomy,  otherwise 
called  thoracotomy,  the  evolution  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Estlander  in  1878  was  the  first  to  resect  ribs 
for  empyemic  conditions.  He  improved  the  sur- 
gery of  the  chest  so  that  it  is  now  abreast  with 
the  advancement  of  surgery  of  the  abdomen  or 
brain.  To-day  the  ribs  are  separated  from  the 
cartilages  or  sternum,  or  resected  along  the  axil- 
lary line  for  adhesions  of  the  deep  structures  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  the  lung  from  its  abnormal 
encasement.  The  ribs  thus  severed  will  fall  for- 
ward and  meet  the  lung  tissue,  thus  permitting 
the  proper  development  of  the  lung.  Where 
these  adhesions  exist  the  ribs  act  like  parallel 
hoops  and  must  be  separated. 

Thoracoplasty  will  restore  many  who  are  now 
hopelessly  condemned.  It  has  already  given  new 
life  to  patients  afflicted  with  osteo-chondroma  of 
the  chest  walls,  to  exostosis  of  ribs,  to  neoplasm 
of  the  mediastina,  and  to  gangrene  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi,  where 
tracheotomy  has  proved  useless,  bronchotomy 
through  the  posterior  chest  walls  has  not  been  an 
anatomical  impossibility. 

Since  1878  other  surgeons  have  introduced 
improved  methods  for  evacuating  fluids  and  to 
give  freer  expansion  to  a  collapsed  condition  of 
the  lung. 

I11  this  list  are — Schede.  (Juenu,  Joboulay,  De 
I .<  irne,  and.  of  late,  the  decortication  of  the  pleura 
suggested  by  Cornil,  or  the  less  radical  method 
of  discision  of  pleura  in  chronic  empyema. 


EMPYEMA. 

Points  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  fluid  in 
plural  cavity  are:  vocal  fremitus,  vocal  reso- 
nance, skodaic  resonance,  saprophytes,  rale,  bul- 
ging between  ribs,  displaced  organs,  peptonuria, 
indican,  leukocytosis,  subcutaneous  veins  are 
distinct,  the  Bacelli  sign  whisper,  Wentrich  sign, 
metallic  tinkling,  coin  clinking,  Hippocratic  suc- 
cussion,  pulsating  pleurisy,  Garlands  triangular 
area  of  resonance,  Ellis  letter  S  curve,  Traube's 
semilunar  space,  splashing,  aspiration  (the  best 
indication).  Litton's  diaphragm  phenomenon  is 
of  virtue  in  differentiating  an  empyema  from  a 
subphrenic  abscess  ;  it  is  absent  in  the  former  but 
present  in  the  latter. 
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DIFFERENTIAL    DIAGNOSIS. 

May  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  or  axillary 
abscess  or  hepatic,  gastric,  renal,  pancreatic,  ap- 
pendiceal, or  other  subphrenic  abscess  or  echini- 
coccus  cysts. 

The  location  is  costal  or  interlobar  or  medias- 
tinal or  diaphragmatic ;  costal  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  less  dangerous,  interlobar  next  in  fre- 
quency and  more  serious,  diaphragmatic  the  next, 
and  mediastinal  the  less  frequent  and  most 
serious. 

METHODS    OF    OPERATING. 

Aspiration  is  not  without  danger,  great  care 
is  essential  in  avoiding  the  intercostal  artery,  the 
danger  of  shock,  the  position  of  the  patient,  and, 
if  both  pleura  have  fluid,  only  one  side  at  a  time. 

Thoracoplasty  is  an  operation  which  includes 
Estlander's  multiple  subperiosteal  rib  resection, 
or  decortication,  or  the  discision  operation,  or  the 
opening  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  by  resec- 
tion of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left 
side. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Respiratory  gymnastics  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed ;  inflating  a  football,  or  blowing  water 
from  one  Wolf  bottle  to  another  expands  the 
lung. 

If  gangrenous  lung  use  the  cautery. 

In  tuberculous  patient  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  pleural  fluid  may  be  negative,  a  more  cor- 
rect test  is  to  inoculate  a  guinea  pig. 

When  incising  the  pleura  to  restore  a  collapsed 
lung,  do  not  cut  the  lung  tissue,  which  is  known 
by  its  blue  tinge. 

A  lordosis  spine,  the  result  of  chronic  em- 
pyema, needs   further  attention. 

Before  inserting  the  aspirator,  use  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  which  will  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  fluid,  if  any. 

The  semi  or  recumbent  position  is  the  best.  If 
merely  thoracocentesis,  watch  the  pulse  for  fear 
of  syncope,  also  for  blood  to  appear  in  the  fluid 
drawn,  or  if  the  patient's  cough  stops. 

Never  completely  empty  the  cavity  at  the  first 
drawing.  Examine  the  urine  for  Bright's  disease, 
or  amyloid  changes. 

The  safest  and  best  irrigant  is  sterilized  water. 
For  fetid  discharges  use  carbolic  acid,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  labarraque  sol.,  or  boracic  acid. 

Recollect  that  a  small  diseased  area  may 
secrete  a  large  quantity  of  pus. 


If  the  space  between  the  ribs  is  so  narrow  as 
to  interfere  with  proper  drainage,  remove  an  inch 
of  a  rib. 

Higgins'  empyema-tube  with  flange  is  a  very 
good  tube  for  thoracic  drainage  or  a  corrugated 
white-rubber  tube. 

In  gangrene  of  the  lung,  the  only  hope  is  in 
thoracoplasty.  After  resection  of  the  ribs,  use 
the  thermo-cautery.  The  mortality  is  large,  but 
without  it  the  case  is  hopeless. 

In  injuries  to  the  chest  froin  bullets,  be  cau- 
tious in  probing,  and  carefully  deliberate,  before 
attempting  the  extraction  of  the  ball. 

I  have  fmind  that  the  washing  of  lung  cavities 
as  a  rule  is  injurious  and  not  demanded  after 
pus  clots  and  fetid  discharges  cease. 

An  internal  fistula  or  pulmonary  perforation 
may  result  from  ulceration  of  bronchus  or  from 
puncture  of  the  trocar.  If  in  doubt,  methylene 
blue  introduced  in  the  pleural  cavity  may  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  pulmonary  perforation. 

A  report  of  the  author's  clinical  cases  might  be 
interesting  but  time  will  not  permit  the  recital. 

One  case  in  a  hospital,  however,  was  most 
unique,  where  thoracoplasty  was  performed  for 
pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  from  an  appendiceal 
abscess. 

♦     ♦ 

The  Poetical  Nomenclature  of  human 
Anatomy.* 

BY   HENRY  SHERRY,  M.   D. .  PASEDENA,  CAL. 

There  is  beauty  and  poetry  in  all  things  if  we 
but  look  for  them.  There  is  also  a  terse  and  re- 
pellent aspect,  which  we  are  often  too  prone  to 
exaggerate  into  great  difficulties.  So  true  is  this 
of  osteology,  that  where  a  subject  presents  ap- 
parent difficulties,  it  is  a  not  uncommon  expres- 
sion to  say  it  is  "  dry  as  a  bone."  While  I  grant 
you  this  as  to  its  material  character,  bones  have 
a  beauty  of  form  which  the  ancient  anatomists, 
with  an  acuteness  of  observation  and  a  veritable 
genius  for  imagery,  have  made  of  anatomical 
nomenclature  a  beautiful,  symphonic  poem.  To 
fully  appreciate  this,  however,  you  need  to  ap- 
proach the  study  of  it  with  that  reverence  and 
tenderness  of  touch  that  makes  each  tiny  cell  a 
priceless  pearl. 

Imagine  then  the  ancient  anatomical  student 
approaching  his  first  subject  for  study.  lie  see- 
before   him  a   body   with   four   extended   points, 

*  Lecture  delivered  before  the  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
California  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  February  6,  1906. 
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topped  with  a  rounded  eminence.  The  main  part 
from  which  emanate  the  others  he  touches  and 
says  truncus — trunk.  lie  touches  the  rounded 
eminence  and  thinks  head,  but  writes  caput.  The 
extended  parts  being  the  ends  of  the  body,  he 
calls  "outermost,"  and  with  his  stylus  writes  ex- 
tremus — extremity.  Having  removed  the  soft 
parts  he  comes  to  the  dry  framework,  and  ex- 
claims skello — "1  dry,"  and  we  say  skeleton.  He 
takes  the  head  in  his  hands,  and  to  his  imagination 
it  is  similar  to  the  head  protection  of  a  soldier, 
and  he  says  helmet  but  writes  kranos — cranium. 
He  turns  it  over  and  behold,  a  large  hole  at  the 
bottom  into  which  he  thrusts  his  finger  and  says 
"I  pierce,"  but  writes  foramen,  and  because  it  is 
the  largest  hole  he  calls  it  magnum — foramen 
magnum.  1  fe  then  fills  this  hole  with  perhaps 
wild  oats,  moistens  them  with  water  and  sets  the 
bony  receptacle  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Bye  and  bye  he  observes  crooked  lines  verging 
here  and  there,  and  they  seem  like  the  pricks 
made  with  his  thorn  needle,  and  he  exclaims  su- 
ture— suture — "to  stitch."  He  touches  the  fore- 
head and  says  Irons — frontis — the  frontal  bone. 
Turning  it  around  to  the  opposite  side  he  says 
occipital — from  oc.  ob.  obverse — and  caput,  the 
head.  Placing  it  between  his  two  hands,  the  sides 
appear  like  a  wall,  and  he  exclaims  "paries" — a 
wall — parietal. 

I  lis  observations  had  taught  him  that  the  hair 
first  becomes  gray  at  the  marginal  sides  and  he 
wrote  tempus — time — and  we  have  temporal  bone. 
For  here  the  withering  touch  of  time  first  marks 
us  for  his  own. 

The  bones  being  now  separated  he  finds  one  ap- 
parently driven  between  the  others,  and  he  ex- 
claims sphenoid — from  spheno,  a  wedge,  and 
eidos,  like — like  a  wedge. 

Between  the  cavities  for  the  eyes  he  finds  a 
bone  full  of  little  holes,  and  he  thinks  of  the 
basket  woven  from  the  rushes  in  which  he  shakes 
his  grain  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  he  exclaims  "ethmoid" — from  ethmo,  a  sieve, 
and  eidos,  like — sieve  like. 

From  out  the  bony  canal  of  the  car  there  drop 
into  his  hand  three  pearls — malleus,  shaped  like 
a  hammer  or  mallet,  incus,  shaped  like  a  black- 
smith's anvil,  and  stapes,  shaped  like  the  stirrup 
of  a  saddle.  Passing  downward  to  the  trunk  he 
finds  a  bone  with  a  double  curve,  which  seems  to 
be  a  brace  or  key  to  support  the  shoulder  and  he 
savs  clavicle,  from  clavis.  a  key  (do  not  confound 


this  with  clavus,  a  nail).  He  taps  the  flat,  bony 
protection  of  the  chest  with  his  mallet  and  says 
solid,  but  writes  sternum,  from  "steros." 

He  sees  the  heart  and  lungs  protected  with 
bony  strips,  and  he  writes  custodire — to  guard  or 
defend — and  we  have  costa,  a  rib. 

A  flat,  irregular  shaped  bone  like  a  battle  ax 
forms  the  shoulder,  and  he  says  scapula — shoul- 
der blade.  A  rounded  prominence  at  its  upper 
margin  he  named  acromion,  from  achron,  summit, 
and  omos,  shoulder.  At  its  apposite  margin  ap- 
pears a  curved  process  like  a  crow's  beak,  from 
krane,  a  crow,  and  eidos,  like,  coracoid  process. 
Humerus,  means  upper  or  most  elevated  part  of 
the  upper  extremity.  Ulna  is  from  olene,  the  el- 
bow. Olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  is  from 
olene,  the  elbow,  and  kranos,  the  head — the  head 
of  the  elbow.  Condyle — means  a  knot  or  knuckle. 
Styloid  process  is  from  stylos — a  pen,  and  eidos, 
as  the  ancients  wrote  not  with  a  fluid  but  with  a 
sharp  pointed  engraver's  tool.  Radius  means  a 
staff,  a  rod,  or  spoke.  Carpus  represents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bunch  of  fruit  with  the  eight  bones 
of  the  wrist  grouped  together.  1.  Scaphoid,  a 
skiff.  2.  Semilunar,  half-moon.  3.  Cuniform, 
wedge-shaped.  4.  Unciform,  hook-shaped.  5. 
Os  magnus,  large  bone.  6  and  7,  shaped  like  a 
trapezium.  8.  Pisiform,  pea-shaped.  Meta  car- 
pus, from  meta,  after  or  beyond,  and  carpus,  the 
wrist  —  after  the  wrist.  Extending  the  bones  of 
the  fingers,  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  row 
of  soldiers,  and  thus  we  get  phalanx,  and  say 
phalanges. 

The  vertebral  column  presents  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, which  from  their  resemblance  to  a  ro'V 
of  thorns  were  named  spina,  "a  thorn."  The 
spinal  column,  from  its  adaptability  to  twist  and 
turn,  was  named  vertebre,  from  vertere,  "to 
turn."  The  first  cervical  vertebra  as  it  sustained 
the  head  was  named  atlas,  from  atlo — "I  sustain," 
as  Grecian  mythology  informs  us  that  Atlas  sus- 
tained the  world  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  second  cervical  vertebra,  called  axis,  from 
the  word  axon,  and  means  a  right  line  passing 
through  a  body,  just  as  the  odontoid  (tooth  like) 
process  passes  between  the  arches  of  the  atlas. 
That  part  of  the  spinal  column  named  sacrum, 
is  from  sacre — sacred  or  holy,  because  it  protects 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  which  were  considered 
sacred,  and  possibly  also  because  it  was  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

The  tip  of  the  spinal  column,  from  its  resemb- 
lance to  a  cuckoo's  beak,  is  called  cocevx. 
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Pelvis  is  thus  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ancient  basin.  Femur  means  "thigh."  Tibia,  a 
flute,  and  fibula  comes  from  figo,  "I  fix,"  and 
means  a  clasp  or  brace. 

Tarsus  means  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot, 
and  meta-tarsus — beyond  the  tarsus.  The  ankle 
is  the  astragalus  and  the  heel  is  the  os  calcis. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  muscle  is  very 
much  in  doubt,  but  the  most  probable  derivation 
is  from  the  Greek  musin,  meaning  to  close  or 
move.  Muscles  are  grouped  as  extensors,  flexors. 
pronators,  supinators,  abductors  and  adductors. 
Extensor  comes  from  ex,  "out  of,"  and  tensor, 
"to  stretch."  Extend  to  stretch  out.  Flexor  is 
its  opposite,  and  means  to  bend.  Pronator  comes 
from  pronus,  "to  incline  forwards."  Supinator, 
from  supinus,  lying  on  the  back.  Abductor,  from 
ab,  from,  and  duco,  to  lead  or  draw — muscles 
that  draw  away  from  a  central  line.  Adductor, 
ad,  toward,  and  duco.  to  lead  or  draw.  To  draw 
toward  a  central  line. 

When  I  look  in  your  faces  the  first  object  I  see 
are  your  eyes.  They  open  and  close,  blink  and 
twinkle.  The  muscle  that  does  this  is  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  from  orbis,  circular,  and 
palpebra,  to  palpitate,  or  keep  in  motion. 

I  next  notice  that  there  are  wrinkles  between 
your  eyes.  This  muscle  is  the  corrugator  super- 
cilii,  cor.,  with — ruga,  a  wrinkle,  and  supercilia — ■ 
super,  above  and  cilia,  a  hair.  The  muscle  which 
brings  the  eyebrows  together  with  wrinkles,  and 
brings  forth  the  expression  supercilious. 

To  elevate  the  upper  lip  we  say  levator,  to  ele- 
vate;  labii,  the  lip,  superiori,  of  the  upper,  the 
elevator  of  the  upper  lip.  Substitute  inferior  for 
superior  and  the  same  description  applies  to  the 
lower  lip.  If  I  wish  to  be  scornful,  or  sardonic, 
I  elevate  the  upper  lip  and  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
by  use  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi 
— elevator  of  the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  I  wish  to  close  the  mouth,  I  bring  into  use  or- 
bicularis oris,  from  orbis,  circular,  and  oris,  the 
mouth.  When  I  laugh,  the  muscle  risorius  con- 
tracts. This  is  derived  from  risum,  to  laugh. 
When  I  eat  I  do  so  by  grace  of  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, from  masso,  "I  knead  or  chew,"  and  from 
which  is  derived  "to  masticate."  If  I  puff  my 
cheek  as  though  to  blow  a  horn,  I  call  in  play  the 
buccinator  muscle,  from  bukane,  a  trumpet,  to 
sound  the  trumpet,  or  blow  your  horn  muscle, 
and  when  it  much  developed  we  say  the  person 
is  "cheeky." 


The  cavity  of  the  body  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  by  the  muscle  known  as  the  dia- 
phragm, from  dia,  through  ,  and  phrasso,  "I 
close." 

The  large  muscle  of  the  chest  is  called  pector- 
alis,  from  pectus,  the  breast. 

The  arm  is  raised  by  a  triangular  shaped  mus- 
cle, which  covers  the  cap  of  the  shoulder  and  is 
inserted  into  the  humerus,  and  from  its  shape, 
like  the  Greek  letter  delta,  is  called  deltoid. 

When  the  arm  muscles  are  made  tense,  the 
thick  protuberant  muscle  is  called  biceps,  from 
"bi,  two,"  and  caput,  the  head,  because  it  arises 
from  two  different  points  which  become  merged. 

The  word  abdomen  is  from  abdere.  to  conceal. 
The  large  muscle  over  its  front  is  called  rectus, 
meaning  right  or  straight.  It  flexes  the  chest 
upon  the  pelvis  and  is  always  wounded  in  abdomi- 
nal operations. 

Upon  the  back  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  the  lat- 
issimus  dorsi.  As  its  name  would  indicate,  it  is 
from  latus,  broad,  flat,  and  dorsum,  the  back. 
Beneath  it,  running  up  and  down  the  spine,  is  a 
muscle  which  bends  the  spine  backwards  and  also 
keeps  it  upright,  the  erector  spime. 

On  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  a  muscle  which,  be- 
cause of  its  extent,  is  termed  vastus,  from  "vast," 
great. 

The  longest  muscle  of  the  body  commences  at 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  courses  down  the  thigh, 
finding  an  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the 
sartorius,  from  sartor,  a  tailor,  and  is  called  the 
tailor  muscle,  because  it  flexes  the  leg  and  ro- 
tates the  thigh,  which  enables  us  to  sit  tailor 
fashion. 

On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  lying  side  by 
side,  are  two  muscles,  so  much  alike  that  they 
are  called  the  twin  muscles,  gemellus.  They  ro- 
tate the  thigh  outwards.  The  calf  of  the  leg  is 
formed  by  a  thick  fleshy  mass  called  the  gas- 
trocnemius,  from  gaster.  the  stomach  or  belly, 
and  gemini,  twins — the  twin-bellied  muscle.  Be- 
neath it  lies  a  flat  muscle  shaped  like  the  sole  of 
a  shoe  and  is  thus  called  soleus.  The  fish  known 
as  the  sole  derives  its  name  from  the  same  source. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg, 
converge  into  a  large,  white  fibrous  band,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis,  known  as  the  ham- 
string muscle,  and  it  is  the  muscle  which  supports 
animals  when  hung  up  after  being  slain  for  food. 
The  ancients  named  it  tendo  Achillis,  because  it 
was  the  only  vulnerable  point  of  Achilles,  for  if 
they  severed  the  tendon  he  could  not  run. 

I  f  in  this  imperfect  outline  study  of  the  beauties 
of  anatomy  I  shall  have  swept  away  some  of  the 
prejudices  against  it  as  a  study,  and  impressed 
vmi  with  the  imagery  of  its  nomenclature,  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  pass  it  on  to  others  who 
may  come  within  the  sphere  of  your  tutelage? 
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Banquet  and  Loving-Cup  Presentation  to 
Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  on  Monday,  Setember  10,  1906,  the  opening 
day  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
and  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress,  the 
first  social  event  was  the  Banquet  and  Loving- 
Cup  presentation  to  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar.  One  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  affair  was  its  ex- 
clusiveness ;  Ex-Surgeon  General  M.  <  ).  Terry 
of  New  York  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  was 
his  idea  that  the  honor  would  be  the  greater  by 
selecting  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians and  the  best  speakers  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore  he  determined  the  number  present 
should    he    not    over   twenty-five    person--. 

Among  those  present  were  Ex-Sur^eon-Gen- 
eral  (  ).  S.  Runnels  of  Indianapolis;  Prof.  Horace 
Packard,  of  Boston;  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Walton, 
of  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Pratt,  Chicago ; 
Dr.  Win.  E.  Green,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy;  Prof.  W.  B. 
Hinsdale.  Ann  Arbor;  Prof.  Sidney  F.  Wilcox, 
New  York;  Prof.  J.  H.  McClelland,  Pittsburgh; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Fee.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  Ann  Arbor;  Prof.  W.  A.  Dewey,  Ann 
Arbor;  Dr.  J.  Wyllis  Hassler,  New  York;  Dr.  C. 
F.  Haines,  Utica,  X.  Y. ;  Prof.  Francis  Honan, 
New  York,  with  a  delightful  sprinkling  of  ladies. 
The  dinner  was  the  perfection  of  the  culinary 
art.  Music  stimulated  the  receptive  centers  of 
pleasure,  and  the  loving-cup  was  considered  a 
dream.  It  is  massive,  in  silver,  gold-chased,  the 
three  handles  of  deer's  horn  and  caught  up  at 
either  end  in  silver  ornaments  ;  the  upper  three 
giving  place  to  the  initials  H.  F.  B.  (  >n  one 
side  was  engraved  a  salutation  and  the  names  of 
its  donors,  as  follows  : 

Presented  to  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar, 
M.  D..  PL.  D.,  by 
Representative  members  of  the  Homeopathic  pro- 
fession as  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  loyalty,  talents,  education,  and  life-long  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  New  School  of  Medi- 
cine. <  1.  S.  Funnels,  E.  H.  Pratt,  W.  B.  Van- 
Lennep,  C.  T.  Haines,  Bukk  G.  Carleton,  Jos. 
T.  Cook,  Royal  S.  Copeland,  A.  R.  Grant.  Clar- 
ence Bartlett,  A  I.  O.  Terry,  W.  E.  Green,  Win. 
Tod  Helmuth,  W.  A.  Dewey,  If.  B.  Yan  Loon. 
W.  F.  Honan.  |as.  C.  Wood,  |.  Wvllis  Hassler. 
W.  J',.  Hinsdale,  Sidney  P.  Wilcox,  Chas.  E. 
Walton,  II.. race  Packard,  W.  H.  Watson,  J.  H. 
McClelland.  |.  M.  Lee,  J.  W.  LeSeuer.  Frank- 
Kraft. 

On  the  other  side  : 

Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

]  .iterary   degrees  : 

.Victoria  University;  Toronto,  Can.,  B.  A.,  1863; 

Al.  A.,  1892;  LL.  D.,   1893. 

Student  at  law,  (  >sg 1  Hall,  Toronto,  1863. 

Tassed    entrance    examination    for    Barrister-at- 
law. 


M.    D.,    The    Cleveland    Homeopathic    Hospital 

College,    1868. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery,  Gyne- 
cology  in   succession  25   years   in   his  alma 
mater,  Registrar  of  College  for  years, 
Surgeon-in-Chief     eleven     years     to     Cleveland 
Work  House, 
And  Surgeon  to  Cleveland  Grays. 
An  Episcopalian,  a  member  of  the  Union,  Road- 
side, Euclid,  and  Country  Clubs. 
As  a  surgeon  and  writer  his  reputation  is  national. 
One  of  the  early  and  courageous  pioneers 
of  the  Homeopathic  profession,  who  by 
surgical  skill  as  a  lecturer,  and  with 
his  pen,  gave  his  school  marked 
.prominence. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  menu  card  all  speeches 
were  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  as  will  be  seen 
on  examining  our  copy  of  that  wonderful  menu 
card,  after  each  speech  or  speechlet  there  was  a 
song. 

As  toastmaster  of  the  occasion,  as  he  had  been 
prime  mover  in  the  loving-cup  presentation,  Gen- 
eral Terry  opened  the  speeches,  and  said  in  part 
as  follows : 

No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  a  worthy 
friend  than  to  secure  the  presence  around  this 
festive  table  of  such  a  body  of  eminent  men  from 
various  parts  of  this  great  republic. 

Dr.  Biggar,  there  is  no  motive,  in  all  that  you 
see  other  than  to  recognize  somewhat  publicly 
merits  and  deeds  of  a  high  order. 

Although  somewhat  tardy  in  our  expression 
we  are  greeting  you  t.  .-night  in  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm sufficient,  we  trust,  to  make  up  for  our 
procrastination. 

To  have  secured  such  high  standing  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  have  become  so  well 
known  in  a  special  line  of  work  which  requires 
a  cool  nerve,  a  dexterous  and  at  all  times  a  dis- 
criminating hand,  thus  placing  you  on  that  ex- 
alted plane  with  humanitarians  described  by 
Percy  Dunn  in  the  Scientific  American  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  said:  "The  greatest  surgeoi 
is  he  who  often  restrains  the  use  of  the  knife/' — 
should  gratify  the  ambition  of  any  medical  man. 

Dr.  Biggar  belongs  to  the-pioneer  class:  his 
a  ;ociates  have  been:  Franklin,  Helmuth,  Beebe, 
Beckwith,    Schneider,   Ludlam,   Hall. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  most 
of  the  prominent  men  in  the  homeopathic  pro- 
fession since  the  introduction  of  this  method  of 
treating  disease  In-  Dr.  <  '.ram  in  1840.  The  latter 
lived  before  my  duties  were  thrust  upon  me. 
But  to  have  known  such  men  as  Gray,  Guernsey, 
Dowling,  Watson.  Couch,  and  Paine  in  medicine, 
and  those  here  and  others  I  might  mention  in  our 
school   furnishes  the  inspiration  of  a  life  time. 

We  think  of  them  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
the  new  school  of  medicine. 

There  is  no  secret  of  being  worthy  of  the 
adoration  of  critical  friends.  There  is  no  secret 
of  becoming  eminent  in  a  chosen  profession.     It 
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means  self-denial  and  personal  sacrifice.  It 
means  continual  study  born  of  enthusiasm.  It 
means  with  these  characteristics  and  qualifica- 
tions the  intelligence  to  utilize  all  of  the  wisdom 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  to  which  there 
must  be  added  an  alertness  and  soundness  of 
judgment  to  act  at  the  opportune  moment  with 
an  undaunted  courage  which  no  obstructions  can 
in  the  least  lessen. 

Such  a  man.  we  his  friends  are  honoring  as 
best  we  can  this  evening. 

To  the  toast,  "What  we  in  Cleveland  think  of 
him,"  to  which  Dr.  Kraft  was  to  respond,  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Terry  when  called  upon  replied:  "We  all 
love  him." 

If  you  were  dead,  and  'round  your  bier  your  friends 
Had  come,  to  cast  thereon  chaplets  of  love 
Woven  with  feeling  words  to  attest  your  worth. 
You  would  miss  a  lot, 

You  would, 

So  would  we. 

If  we  were  dead,  and  you  had  come  to  take 
The  last  fond  look  upon  our  numerous 
Remains,  and  shed  your  tears  of  friendship  there, 
We  would  miss  a  lot. 

We  would, 

So  would  you. 

If  all  were  dead,  and  on  the  golden  shore 
We  sought  to  meet  again,  and  there  renew 
The  bonds  that  held  us  here  in  friendship's  ties, 
We  might  miss  a  lot, 

We  might. 

Lord  knows  who. 

But  you  are  here,  and  we  are  here.     God  grant 
To  us  full  length  of  years.      If,  then,  we  tail 
A  little  of  the  age  our  hope  has  set, 
We'll  not  miss  much. 

Not  much, 

Nor  you,  nor  we. 

(  Ither  bright  and  witty  speeches  were  made, 
and  many  catchy  songs  sung,  the  program  being 
carried  along  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  much  speaking,  yet  slowly 
enough  to  enjoy  the  good  things  that  were  said. 
Especially  handsome  and  appropriate  was  the 
statement,  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McClelland,  that  in 
all  the  years  he  had  known  Dr.  Biggar,  he  had 
never  heard  him  speaking  disparagingly  of  a 
member  of  the  profession;  nor,  for  that  matter. 
of  any  one  else.  A  letter  from  Dr.  D.  II.  Beck- 
with  was  read  begging  to  be  excused  personal 
attendance  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  hut  that 
he  was  with  the  gathering  in  spirit.  "The  Doc- 
tor truly  deserves  the  tribute,  and  the  honor  he 
receives,  for  the  work  he  has  done  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Homeopathy.  Kindly  give  my 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Biggar  and  my  wish  to 
him.  May  his  life  in  the  future  lie  as  bright  as 
the  loving-cup  that  he  receives  to-night." 

Another  letter  was  from  X.  Burwash,  Chan- 
cellor of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
which  the  following  occurs:  "May  I  add  that  I 
greatly  rejoice  in  this  tribute  to  my  old  friend 
and  fellow-student.  Dr.  Biggar,  and  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  make  sure  of  joining  in  body  as  well 
as  in  spirit  on  the  occasion." 


The  speech  of  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Horace  Packard  of  Boston  who  said  : 

"There  are,  sir,  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
every  successful  physician. 

First, — that  of  the  callow  youth,  fresh  from  his 
medical  studies,  conscious  of  his  inexperience  hut 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  which  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  heart. 

Second, — that  of  the  mature  physician,  the  wise 
counsellor,  the  confidential  friend. 

Third. — the  comfortable  years  of  seniority 
when  the  burdens  of  professional  cares  are  held 
in  abeyance  and  the  pleasures  of  social  compan- 
ionship, reminiscence  and  travel  are  the  just  re- 
ward of  preceding  years  of  toil  and  care  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  a  favored  few  the  third  period  is  marked  by 
such  an  affair  as  we  have  gathered  here  to  cele- 
brate. 

The  reasons  why  you,  sir,  are  the  favored  re- 
cipient of  this  banquet,  and  the  expressions  of 
friendship  and  the  love  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  you,  are  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

The  ancient  philosopher.  Cleanthes,  said,  A  mi 
may  robe  yourself  in  purple  and  gold,  you  may 
deck  yourself  with  garlands  of  roses,  hut  you  are 
as  you  are.' 

Dear  Friend,  it  is  because  'you  are  as  you  are' 
that  we  are  here  to-night;  and  to  commemorate 
this  occasion  allow  me  to  present  you.  sir,  this 
memento.  It  comes  to  you  overflowing  with 
love. 

[f  you  will  look  upon  this  loving  cup  you  will 
cad  upon  the  side  now  uppermost  1  [amilton  Fisk 

Biggar,  etc turning  to  the  next  space  you 

will  find  further  inscription  .  .  .  turning  still 
farther  you  will  find  the  names  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  this  presentation  and  who  are  here 
to-night  to  di  1  you  horn  »r." 

Dr.    Biggar  in  accepting  the  loving-cup,  after 

rising,  was  momentarily  silent,  The  many  happy 
speeches,  the  universal  tribute  to  his  skill  as  well 
as  to  his  geniality,  never  failing  courtesy  and  af- 
fection, for  a  moment  overwhelmed  him  and  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  his  eyes,  lie 
began  slowly  and  in  a  low  voice  repeating  his 
thanks  and  acknowledgments.  Soon,  however, 
his  remarkable  gift  of  eloquence  came  to  his 
re-rue  and  approved  him  master  oi  the  occasion. 

Even    a    desultory    study    of    the    copied    menu 
card  will  convince  that  there  were  good  speeches 
and  good  son--  to  grace  the  Loving-Cupping 
li amilton    Fisk    Biggar. 

The   outer  cover  of  the   menu   card  was   gar- 
nished with  a  beautiful  medallion  in  sepia,  pres- 
enting a  bust  picture  of  the  distinguished  guest. 
Banqi  El 

A  N  I  > 

Presen  1  vi  ion  of  Loving  < 

TO 

HAMILTON  FISK  BIGGAR,   M.   D.,   LL.   D. 

BY    His    FRIENDS 

A 1   A t i.an  1 1 c  City,  N e vv  Jer s e y 
September  Tenth,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six 
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/ifccnu 

Cocktail  et  Caviar 

Oysters 

Clear  Green  Turtle  Soup 

Celery  Olives  Salted  Almonds 

Boiled  Kennebec  Salmon 

Cucumbers  Potatoes 

1  nil)  Spring  Lamb 

Asparagus  I'eas 

Philadelphia  1  'apon 

Mixed  Salad  et  Compote 

Camenbert  Swiss  Cheese 

Coffee 

[With  usual  interludes  and  accessories  of  wines  and  cigars] 

PROGRAMME 

(Speakers  Limited  to  Ten  Minutes) 

Music 

[.    Introductory  Address  .  .Ex-Surgeon  General  M.  O.  Terry. 
(</)   No  man  is  born   into  the   world  whose  work  is  not  born 

with  him. — Lowell. 
(/')   Some  amusing  replies  to  invitations. 
(e)  Song:   "  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  " 
!.    Our  Social  and  College  Lxpenences 

with    Professor  Biggar Chas.  E.  Walton,  M.  D. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow, 
As  the  night  the  day.     Thou  canst  not  then 

be  false  to  any  man.  —  Shakespeare. 
By  my  troth  we  who  have  good  wit  have 

much  to  answer  for.  —  Shakespeare. 
Song  :    "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 
3.   The  Work  of  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar 

as  a  surgeon E.  H.  Pratt,  M.  1 1. 

Every  man  stamps  his  value  upon  himself  — 
The  lorce  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 

—Schiller. 
Song  :    "So  say  we  all  of  us." 
1.    His  place  in  Histoiy  in  Relation  to 

the  Homeopathic  Profession Col.  O.  S.  Runnels, 

The  manner  of  saying  or  doing  anything  goes 
a  great  way  toward  the  value  of  the 
thing  itself.  —  Seneca. 
Song:    "  As  we  go  marching  on." 
;.    As  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Writer. 

Professor  W.  A.  Dewey. 
Within  a  drop  of  ink  may  lurk 
that  force  that  moves  the  world  to 
better  deeds  — Livy. 
>.    What  we  in  the  South  think  of  him. 

W.  E.  Green,  President 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 
Here's  to  our  Benedict — the  married  male 
Here's  to  our  Benedictine — the  married  female 
And  our  Benediction — their  children. 
Song  :    "  Way  down  South  in  the  land  of  cotton 
'.    What  we  think  of  him  in  Cleveland..  .    .l>r.  Frank  Kraft. 
Our  happiness  in  the  world  depends  on  the 
Affections  we  are  able  to  inspire.  —  Duchess  de  Praslin. 
Song  by  ('has  E.  Walton  Campanini. 
!.    Some   Things  Not  Heretofore  Mentioned. 

William  F.  Honan. 
A  song  not  heretofore  sung:   "  The  farmer's 
big  dog  lay  down  on  tin-  barn  floor, 
and  Bingo  was  his  name." 
t.   And  now  Let  Him  Speak  for  Himself. 

Hamilton  Kisk  Biggar. 
Mingle  a  little  folly  with  your  wisdom.  —  Horace. 
The)'  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
for  being  a  little  bad.  —  Shakespeare. 
Song  :    "  Hail,  hail,  the  gang's  all  here." 
o.   Loving  Cup  .         .     Presented  by  Prof.  Horace  Packard. 
(  )f  every  noble  work  the  silence  part  is  best — 
(  )f  all  expressions,  that  which  cannot  be  expressed. 
Song  :   "  My  Country  'tis  of  thee,  Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
of  thee  I  sing." 


11.  Spontaneous  Volcanic  Eruptions. 

By — Do  not  all  Speak  at  once  : 
It  ain't  what  you  endeavor  to  do,  it's  what  you  do — 
That's  what  I  estimate  in  a  man. — Dickens. 

12.  The  summing  up  of  his  career,  or  the  real  gist  of  it  all. 

Dr.  John  W.  Le  Seuer. 
Shall  I  go  on — or  have  I  said  enough  ? — Milton. 
Song:   "  Good-night,  good-night,  beloved." 

From  all  of  which  the  foregoing  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  it  was  a  grand  occasion — the 
giving  of  a  Loving  Clip  to  Dr.  Hamilton  Fisk  Big- 
gar— and  that  each  participant  did  his  utmost  to 
properly  grace  the  event,  as  the  fair  ladies  un- 
doubtedly assisted  in  the  applause  and  the  sing- 
ing:. 


The  American  Institute .* 

PRECIOUS  radium  in  tubes  and  disks  with 
pencils  coated  with  a  solution  of  it  were  used 
by  Dr.  William  Dieffenbach,  of  New  York  City,  to 
illustrate  its  power  before  the  Obstetrical  section. 
For  skin  diseases  he  had  found  the  radium  helpful, 
and  lupus  improved  by  its  use.  Eczema  yielded 
to  its  treatment.  The  discovery  of  the  gelatine- 
coated  pencils  reduced  the  cost  to  a  nominal  fig- 
ure, the  coating  seemed  to  have  enough  strength 
to  effect  cures,  although  its  frequent  use  weak- 
ened its  power  as  the  power  was  absorbed  in  the 
tissues. 

:;;  ;]:  * 

DR.  CHAS.  MOHR,  of  Philadelphia,  Professor 
of  Matera  Medica  in  the  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical College  and  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
on  tobacco  as  follows: 

"The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  especially  in  the 
form  of  cigarettes  dulls  the  intellect,  impairs 
nutrition,  seriously  affects  the  eye,  causes  func- 
tional and  organic  heart  disease  and  in  other  ways 
contributes  to  physical  and  mental  degeneracy. 
Boys  who  smoke  cigarettes  much  are  prodigious 
liars  and  thieves,  have  been  found  unmanageable 
at  home  and  at  school,  and  Judges  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  have  declared  'that  in  the  incorrigible  and 
criminal  class  of  boys,  not  a  boy  has  been  found 
who  did  not  use  cigarettes.'    ■ 

"To  many  male  adults  the  moderate  use  of 
smoking  cigars  may  be  allowed,  but  the  benefit 
to  he  derived,  if  any.  will  come  when  smoking  is 
restricted  to  hours  of  leisure  and  those  immedi- 
ately following  a  meal.  On  the  other  hand  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  he  absolutely 
prohibited  to  those  who  have  not  attained  full 
growth  and  strength,  for  the  developing  youth 
will  most  certainly  be  unfavorably  affected."' 


From  Walton's  Opening  Address. 

WHEN   one   says   with   carping  criticism   th; 
medicine  is  not  an  exact  science  he  does  nc 


at 
not 

state  the  exact  truth.  He  should  say  it  is  not  a 
completed  science.  The  circumference  of  infinity 
surrounds  it.     What  is  mailer?     What  is  ether? 


*  From  the  Daily  Tapers. 
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What  is  energy;  what  is  life?  This  and  that  and 
something  more.  We  may  have  the  correct  con- 
cept of  the  This  and  the  That,  and  the  Something 
More  still  remains  the  inspiring  object  of  con- 
tinual investigation.  Among  the  varied  duties  of 
our  profession,  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  is 
by  no  means  the  least  of  its  obligations.  The 
sugject  of  public  hygiene  should  not  be  left  to 
the  efforts  of  health  boards  alone,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  basic  principles.  Professional  co- 
operation, or  opposition,  for  this  is  sometimes 
needed,  tends  to  produce  that  trust. 

Could  we  inspire  a  more  extended  belief  in  the 
benefit  of  a  "simple  life"  we  would  have  less  need 
for  overcrowded  insane  asylums  and  more  money 
for  underpaid  teachers ;  less  need  for  reform- 
atories and  homes  for  idiots,  and  more  money  for 
parks,  museums,  and  art  gallaries  ;  we  would  have 
less  oppression  of  the  human  and  more  cultivation 
of  the  humanities ;  less  deification  of  the  dollar, 
and  more  donation  of  the  dollar. 


GOUT,  one  of  the  afflictions  of  the  rich,  was  a 
topic  that  interested  the  physician's,  who 
approved  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  James  Searson, 
a  London  savant,  who  is  rated  an  expert  on  the 
disease.  He  declared  his  conviction,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  send  invalids  to  the  baths  in  Europe. 
While  they  were  benefited  he  had  found  that  just 
as  much  advantage  was  to  be  found  in  the  care  of 
the  cases  in  America.  Just  as  good  baths  were  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  as  abroad.  Gout 
was  a  poison  in  the  blood.  Treatment  with 
electricity,  vapor,  water  and  light,  in  conjunction 
with  the  baths  were  efficacious.  Then  he  showed 
by  illustration  the  effects  of  light  and  other  baths 
in  securing  relief,  if  not  cures,  in  a  number  of 
cases. 


From  President  Green's  Address 

THE  question  of  amalgamation  with  the  domi- 
nant school  has  been  much  agitated  of  late. 
The  old  school,  after  years  of  vain  endeavor  to 
destroy  us  by  adverse  criticism,  ridicule  and  cal- 
umny, recognizing  the  futility  of  their  efforts, 
have  at  last  let  down  the  bars  and  are  trying  to 
entice  us  into  their  fold.  But  it  is  all  with  the 
implied  understanding  that  we  renounce  our  faith 
in  homeopathy.  Can  we  do  this  ?  1  Cries  of 
"No,  No"  from  all  over  the  hall.)  When  we  do 
we  stand  self-convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  having  lived  a  life  of  professional  fraud  and 
deception. 

The  leaders  of  the  old  school  are  still  flounder- 
ing in  the  slough  of  despond  with  apparently  no 
hope  of  relief.  Admittedly  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  state  of  empiricism :  their  best 
men  are  skeptics,  and  their  students  return  from 
college  therapeutic  nihilists.  They  know  their 
method  of  therapeutics  is  one  of  imperfections 
and  incapacity ;  therefore,  they  are  reaching  out 


in  every  direction,  grasping  at  every  form  of 
therapy  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  pharma- 
cology or  materia  medica  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  but  one  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  I  am  just  as  sure  that  the  law  upon  which  he 
will  base  his  prescriptions,  medically,  will  be  the 
law  of  homeopathy. 

We  must  admit  that  our  materia  medica  and 
our  plan  of  therapeutics  are  imperfect.  But 
because  the  superstructure  does  not  conform  to 
all  the  principles  of  modern  architecture,  it  is  no 
reason  why  the  foundation  is  not  right.  As  sure 
as  Samuel  Hahnemann  lived  so  sure  did  he  evolve 
a  principle  in  medicine  which  time  will  never 
efface.  The  homeopathic  foundation  is  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  support  any  struc- 
ture that  the  advance  of  time  and  modern  scien- 
tific methods  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  opponents  of  the  homeopathic  principles 
are  being  effaced,  due  largely  to  the  modern  and 
liberal  ideas  of  the  up-to-date  physician.  We 
must  sustain  an  independent  organization  if  we 
are  to  live. 

Allopathic  physicians  have  been  known  to  -end 
their  sons  to  homeopathic  colleges  for  their  train- 
ing in  medicine.  I  believe  that  we  should  return 
to  the  old  system  of  having  students  read  medi- 
cine with  practicing  doctors,  as  it  encourages 
interest  and  loyalty  to  the  schools.  Homeop- 
athists  are  to-day  indifferent  to  the  support  of 
our  colleges,  and  for  this  reason  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  dwindling. 


THE  great  affliction  of  the  American,  rheuma- 
tism, for  which  no  permanent  cure  has  yet 
been  discovered,  and  which  is  another  blood 
disease,  was  discussed.  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Haines,  of 
Philadelphia,  dealt  with  rheumatic  fever.  He 
said  that  there  were  too  many  deaths  from  an 
attack  on  the  heart  which  could  be  avoided  bv  the 
employment  of  known  scientific  methods.  "I 
claim  that  the  patient  should  not  present  so  many 
grave  heart  complications."  he  said,  "after  con- 
valescing', when  the  physician  of  to-day  possesses 
any  therapeutic  means  of  protecting  the  heart 
from  infection  during  the  progress  of  the  fever. 
There  are  means  that  can  and  should  be  used  to 
mitigate  or  lessen  the  gravity  of  heart  disease 
associated  with  rheumatism." 


THE  introduction  of  modern  enamel  ware  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  country  is  responsible  for 
many  cases  of  cancer,  was  the  striking  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dieffenbach.  of  New 
York,  in  a  paper  on  '"Observation-  on  the 
Etiology  of  Cancer." 

"In  spite  of  the  notable  advance  in  medical 
progress,  especially  in  surgery  and  phvsical 
diagnosis,  the  mortality  from  cancer  is  steadilv 
growing."  he  said,  taking  the  ground  that  modern 
life  enforced  upon  the  people  the  very   injuries 
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that  most  quickly  result  in  cancerous  affections. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  aborigines 
never  suffer  from  cancer  and  added  that  '"even 
the  Roentgen  rays,  latest  development  of  modern 
science,  are  responsible  for  certain  cases  of  cancer 
that  have  killed  noted  discoverers  of  scientific 
facts  who  failed  to  realize  their  danger." 


DR.  T.  II.  CARMICHAEL,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  revision  of 
the  homeopathic  pharmacopoeia,  and  made  a 
speech  that  caught  the  congress.  He  said  that 
the  United  States  had  one  system  and  England 
another,  and  the  condition  bred  chaos.  The  only 
remedy,  lie  declared,  was  the  compilation  of  a 
standard   work. 

A  general  discussion  followed  Dr.  Carmichael's 
speech,  and  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  for 
revision.  I  hough  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some 
details  of  a  standard  pharmacopoeia  was  manifest. 

hollowing  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Carmichael's 
paper,  Dr.  John  II.  Clarke;  of  London,  addressed 
the  congress  on  the  essentials  of  a  homeopathic 
materia  medica.  Dr.  Clarke  criticised  the  works 
of  tin'  late  I  )r.  Richard  Hughes,  of  England,  who, 
he  said,  built  a  bridge  to  carry  allopaths  over  into 
homeopathy,  hut  he  did  not  see  that  the  bridge 
was  quite  as  available  for  carrying  homeopaths 
hack  into  allopathy. 


RESENTING  the  treatment  accorded  the  new- 
school  by  the  old  school,  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Influence  and  the  Scope  of  the  Homeopathic 
Materia  Medica,"  Dr.  S.  11.  Aurand,  of  Chicago, 
said  :  "From  the  very  beginning  the  attitude  of  the 
old  school  towards  the  new  has  been  impatient, 
harsh  and  full  of  acrimonious  criticism.  They 
have  heaped  abuse  and  calumny  on  the  author 
oi  Homeopathy,  have  prosecuted  his  adherents 
by  legal  processes,  coroners'  inquests  and  expul- 
sion from  medical  societies;  excluded  them  from 
periodical  literature,  deprived  them  from  hospital 
appointment  and  subjected  them  to  professional 
and  social  ostracism."  Referring  to  the  practice 
he  said.  "I  lomeopathy  has  exercised  a  far  superior 
and  more  potent  influence  than  any  oilier  theory 
ol  medicine;  it  has  wrought  immense  changes  in 
old  school  practice  and  si^ns  of  the  times  point  to 
homeopathy  even  superseding  the  old  school.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  20.000  physicians  with 
20  or  30  registered  colleges  able  to  grant 
diplomas  in  this  country.  There  are  85  general 
hospitals,  67  special  hospitals.  <>  national  societies 
and  33  state  societies.  The  greatest  change  of  all 
in  my  1  ipinii  >n,  is  that  recently  evidenced  by  loss  of 
faith  in  their  own  medical  therapeutics  by  the 
allopaths.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  medicine 
were  the  old  school  so  unstable  as  now.  If  both 
systems  continue  to  travel  in  the  same  direction 
as  they  have  for  the  next  25  years,  it  will  see  both 
schools  united  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  simi- 
lars preached  by   the    Hahnemann   doctrine." 


I^WO  hundred  thousand  victims  of  consump- 
tion die  in  the  United  States  alone  each  year, 
according  to  figures  of  Dr.  John  Edward  White. 
head  of  a  sanitarium  in  Colorado,  who  created  the 
sensation  of  the  day  by  decrying  the  general 
shipment  of  tuberculous  patients  from  the  East 
to  Colorado  and  other  Western  States,  regardless 
of  their  ability  to  meet  the  great  expense  incurred 
in  treatment  so  far  from  home. 

"I  have  met  consumptives  in  the  streets  of 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  who  did  not  have 
the  price  of  a  meal,"  he  declared.  "To  those  who 
do  not  have  the  means  for  proper  housing,  food 
and  treatment  in  Colorado  the  slight  advantage  in 
the  quality  of  air  there  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
much  better  treatment  accorded  them  at  home.'" 

Dr.  White  asserted  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption  much  better  results  toward  cure 
could  be  effected  in  sanitariums,  and  quoted 
figures  to  show  that  many  incipient  cases  of 
tuberculosis  had  been  virtually  cured  by  treatment 
in  such  institutions. 

He  also  touched  on  the  danger  of  infection 
from  the  sputum  of  those  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  told  of  the  stringent  laws  passed  in  Denver  to 
prevent  scattering  of  the  deadly  germs. 

Idle  speaker  advocated  the  teaching  of  methods 
of  prevention,  as  the  problem  on  which  rests  the 
final  stamping  1  nit  of  the  disease. 

Out-of-door  treatment  as  the  best  method  of 
treatment  for  tuberculous  patients  was  advocated 
by  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  who  declared 
that  home  treatment  on  plain  diet,  with  twenty 
hours  out  of  twenty-four  spent  in  the  open  air, 
would  do  wonders  for  the  unfortunate  stricken 
with  consumption,  even  in  advanced  form. 

He  also  recommended  the  keeping  of  patients 
in  their  own  locality  rather  than  sending  them 
long  distances. 

(  Ither  speakers,  including  Dr.  William  Van  den 
Burg,  of  Xew  York,  appeared  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  assembled  doctors  in  their  advocacy 
of  careful  home  treatment,  in  care  of  competent 
physicians,  rather  than  long  journeys,  which 
produce  prolonged  disturbance,  especially  in 
patients  in  last  stages  of  the  disease. 


DELICATE  operations  on  brains,  now  so 
fraught  with  fatal  results,  was  the  topic  of 
Dr.  Frank  ('.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  who  said 
that  surgery  was  making  such  advances  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  it  would  be  possible  to 
perform  this  delicate  work  with  the  same  con- 
fidence and  the  same  success  as  now  follows  the 
operations  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 


— The  inhalation  of  Amyl  Nitrite  is  an  excel- 
lent method  of  checking  sudden  and  excessive 
metrorrhagia.  It  rapidly  lowers  the  blood  press- 
ure, and  allows  the  formation  of  a  clot,  and  so 
arrests  the  hemorrhage.  —  Frank  E.  Taylor  f  Lon- 
d<  -11  I. 
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The  Medical  Library 


By  O   B  SERVER 


Die  Topographie  des  Lymphgefassapparates 
des  Kopfes  und  des  Halses  in  ihrer  Bedeutung 
fur  die  Chirurgie. 

Dr.  August  Most's  monograph  on  the  topog- 
raphy and  clinical  importance  of  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  head  and  neck  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  investigations  upon  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  a  long  period.  It  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  head  and 
neck,  together  with  references  to  the  clinical  im- 
portance of  the  groups  of  glands  and  their  drain- 
age areas,  and  to  the  incisions  to  be  adopted  in 
operations  designed  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
glands.  Dr.  Most  points  out  that,  speaking  gen- 
erally, it  may  be  said  that  the  lymphatic  vessels 
follow  the  courses  of  the  blood  vessels  and  more 
particularly  the  courses  of  the  veins,  and  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  tend  to  be  most  accumulated 
and  largest  in  the  angles  of  union  of  the  larger 
veins. 

The  general  results  which  Dr.  Most  has  ob- 
tained do  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  fr<  >m 
those  which  have  been  demonstrated  by  other  ob- 
servers, but  Dr.  Most  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in 
the  region  of  the  mesial  plane  lymphatic  vessels 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently, that  an  infective  focus  lying  near  the 
middle  line  may  implicate  the  glands  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
the  regions  of  the  lips,  tongue,  nose,  and  palate, 
and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  glands  of 
both  sides  should  be  carefully  examined  and  dealt 
with  in  any  malignant  affections  of  these  regions. 

Dr.  Most  seems  to  consider  that  the  mesial 
retropharyngeal  glands  are  more  constant  in  chil- 
dren than  Cuneo  and  Poirier  are  inclined  to  ad- 
mit, and  he  points  out  that  retro-pharyngeal 
abscesses  commencing  in  and  limited  to  the  mesial 
plane  of  the  pharynx  have  been  observed. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mesial,  intercalated,  retro-pharyngeal  glands  have 
a  distinct  clinical  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Most  has  failed  to  find  any  connection  be- 
tween the  lymphatic  network  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  and  the  intracranial  lymph  spaces,  al- 
though Cuneo  and  Marc  Andre  succeeded  in  in- 


jecting a  series  of  lymph  channels  in  the  ol fac- 
tor}' region  from  the  epicerebral  space.  One  of 
the  most  important  clinical  facts  which  Dr.  Most 
lays  stress  upon  is  the  free  connection  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  the  air  sinuses  opening  into  it,  including  the 
frontal  sinus,  with  the  lateral  retro-pharyngeal 
glands  ;  and  another  fact  which  stands  out  quite 
clearly  from  his  researches  is  the  obvious  diminu- 
tion of  lymphatic  tissue  which  takes  place  with 
increasing  age.  As  age  advances  there  is  not 
only  a  greater  difficulty  in  injecting  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  but  also  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
glands. 

Enlargement 
of  the  Prostate. 

Dr.  Deaver  is  a  prolific  writer  upon  surgical 
topics,  and  hi-  present  work  is  probably  the  larg- 
est monograph  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  the  history 
and  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  prostatic 
enlargement;  in  many  respects  this  section  is 
admirable  alike  in  completeness  and  in  balance, 
but  less  than  justice  has  been  done  to  Eugene 
Fuller,  whose  claim  to  priority  deserves  the  full- 
est  consideration. 

The  very  recondite  subjects  of  pathology  and 
etiology  are  considered  together,  on  account  of 
their  intimate  connection.  Dr.  Deaver  recog- 
nizes the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  subject,  "a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  pathology  of  the 
prostate  gland  is  a  chapter  which  is  still  un- 
written," and  points  out  that  a  collective  investi- 
gation of  large  groups  of  cases,  given  in  com- 
prehensive and  minute  detail,  is  necessary  to  its 
solution.  Dr.  Deaver  writes:  "The  treatment, 
other  than  operative,  has  been  discussed  in 
greater  detail  than  may  seem  warranted  to  some: 
but  realizing  that  this  forms  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  actual  practice,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  the 
author  to  consider  it  at  length."  The  methods 
of  suprapubic  and  of  perineal  prostatectomy  are 
fully  described,  and  their  relative  merits  dis- 
cussed.    A  general   preference   is   rightly  given 
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to  the  suprapubic  method.  In  his  description  of 
this  operation,  there  are  several  points  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  clearly  recognized;  the  question 
of  leaving  or  the  removing  the  prostatic  urethra 
is  not  justly  appreciated,  nor  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  its  removal  adequately  understood. 
Stricture  of  the  urethra  following  the  operation 
is  not  unknown,  but  the  author  does  not  tell  us 
why  it  occurs.  He  writes  :  "I  do  not  regard  it  as 
at  all  impossible  for  strictures  to  form  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  removal  of  the  prostatic  urethra." 
The  conditions  represented  in  Plate  81  (a  case 
of  Freyer's  in  which,  as  he  originally  advised,  the 
urethra  was  left  )  suggest  that  stricture  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  leaving  than  from  removing 
the  urethra.  It  is  not  pointed  out  that  hemor- 
rhage of  any  degree  of  severity  occurs  only  when 
the  prostate  is  adherent,  and  when,  therefore. 
"total"  enucleation  is  not  possible.  The  author's 
method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  (p.  226  and 
Plate  82)    is  not  likely  to  commend  itself. 

Dr.  Ik-aver,  after  discussing  the  choice  of 
operation,  writes:  "The  preferable  route  for 
total  enucleation  of  the  prostate  is  the  supra- 
pubic," and  again,  "Indeed  Dr.  <  ioodfellow's  pro- 
cedure," of  perineal  prostatectomy,  "appears  to 
be  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Freyer's,  except  that 
the  former  removes  the  prostate  through  a  peri- 
neal incision,  and  is  less  able  to  see  what  he  is  do- 
ing during  the  operation."  A  statement  on  p. 
204  cannot  be  passed  without  adverse  comment. 
Dr.  Heaver  insists  "upon  the  propriety  of  not 
doing  too  much  at  any  one  operation."  "If  we 
open  the  bladder  to  drain  it  for  cystitis,  let  us 
be  satisfied,  except  in  rare  instances,  if  we  secure 
the  desired  drainage,  and  let  us  not  attempt  to 
remove  the  prostate  at  the  same  time."  Surely 
the  "rare  instances"  should  he  those  in  which  the 
prostate  is  not  removed.  But  with  the  state- 
ment "If  we  open  the  bladder  prepared  to  do  a 
prostatectomy,  and  find  a  pedunculated  out- 
growth acting  as  a  ball-valve  against  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  let  us  he  satisfied  to  re- 
move it.  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  prostate 
alone"  we  are  in  complete  agreement. 

Cenito  urinary 

and  Venereal  Diseases. 

The  first  edition  of  White  and  Martin's  work 
was  published  in  io<)~-  Since  that  time  the  hook 
has  gone  through  four  editions,  and  now  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sixth  shows  pretty  plainly  that  it 
has  found  favor  with  a  large  number  of  readers. 
The  hook   has  been   revised  "in  accordance  with 


the  latest  teaching  and  practice  of  those  most 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  surgery."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  change  of  opinion  that  has 
occurred  respecting  the  operative  treatment  of 
enlarged  prostate.  In  the  first  edition  castration 
was  described  as  the  safest  and  most  radical 
curative  operation  yet  proposed.  In  the  sixth 
Dr.  White  states  that  his  present  opinion  is  that 
castration  and  vasectomy  are  likely  to  occupy  a 
more  and  more  restricted  field  in  the  treatment  of 
prostatic  hypertrophy.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
results  of  these  operations,  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  free  from  danger,  arid  so  far  as  castration  is 
concerned,  the  strong  sentimental  objections  to 
it,  combine  to  render  their  final  status  in  the 
treatment  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Still,  Dr.  White  thinks,  such  testimony 
as  Harrison's  and  Rovsing's  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, and  he  believes  there  may  still  be  a  field 
of  usefulness  for  these  procedures,  though  much 
more  limited  than  he  at  one  time  thought. 

Beitrage  zur 
Typhusforschung. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  word  "typhus" 
has  become  stereotyped  in  both  the  English  and 
the  German  languages  to  mean  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent diseases — typhus  or  spotted  fever  in  Eng- 
lish, enteric  or  typhoid  fever  in  German.  The 
confusion  in  nomenclature  has  become  accentu- 
ated of  late  by  the  omission  in  German  literature 
of  the  adjective  "abdominal."  What  used  to 
be  called  "abdominal  typhus"  is  now  simply 
"typhus."  as  in  the  title  of  the  work  before  us, 
(Contributions  to  Typhus  Research).  These 
contributions  refer  to  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
and  its  alter  ego — paratyphoid  fever. 

Dr.  Lentz's  third  paper  is  a  very  suggestive 
one  ;  the  subject  of  it  is  "chronic  bacillus  typhosus- 
bearers,"  and  its  object  is  to  show  that  convales- 
cents from  enteric  fever  carry  about  with  them  the 
germs  of  the  malady,  perhaps  for  many  months 
after  they  have  themselves  quite  recovered  from 
their  illness.  These  facts  have  been  established 
by  bacteriological  investigation.  Since  1904  cer- 
tain suggestions  made  by  him  for  dealing  with 
these  chronic  infection-bearers  have  been  put  in 
practice  in  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  These 
suggestions  are  as  follows:  |  1  )  An  abundant 
supply  of  disinfectants,  for  the  disinfection  of  all 
excreta  from  the  infection-hearers,  provided  at 
the  public  expense.  (2)  Disinfection  of  the 
latrines  in  the  houses  inhabited  by  such  persons 
by  means  of  chlorinated  lime — if  possible  every 
three  months,  at  all  events  immediately  before  the 
latrines  are  emptied — the  cost  of  this  likewise  to 
be  borne  by  the  public  funds.  (3)  Police  notifi- 
cation. (4  l  Continued  control  through  the  insti- 
tute for  bacteriological  investigations.  (5)  Strict 
exclusion  of  chronic  infection-bearers  from  the 
milk'  industry  generally,  the  milk  from  farms 
where  such  persons  are  employed  to  he  debarred 
fn  im  the  dairies. 
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The  Atlantic  City  Meeting. 

We  have  not  to  this  moment  of  writing  heard 
one  word  derogatory  to  the  Institute  and  Con- 
gress meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  To  he  sure,  be- 
ing in  September  it  was  hot,  but  the  rushing 
ocean,  and  the  frequent  breezes  tended  in  great 
part  to  remove  what  inconveniences  might  have 
been  experienced  from  the  heat.  Not  a  word  of 
■complaint  concerning  the  hotels :  everybody  was 
well  received,  well  treated,  and  left  with  a  good 
taste  in  the  mouth.  The  sectional  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Homeopathic 
Congress,  and  independently,  was  carried  along 
with  abundant  room  and  time.  The  only  nega- 
tive praise  to  be  heard  was  touching  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  main  hall.  At  times,  we  are 
informed,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word  from 
the  platform ;  and  the  stenographers  make  the 
same  complaint  as  to  hearing  those  speaking  on 
the  floor.  This  was  equally  true  at  our  last  meet- 
ing in  this  delightful  city  by  the  sea.  YVe  re- 
member with  what  difficulty  we  caught  the  tones 
of  President  Bailey's  Annual  Address,  and  how 
during  all  those  sessions  complaint  was  made  of 
inability  to  hear.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  something 
for  which  our  Atlantic  City  brethren  are  not  to 
blame.  It  was  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
building  built  at  right  angles  to  the  main  travelled 
boardwalk,  directly  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
with  no  neighboring  buildings  would  be  cool  and 
quiet.  For  some  architectural  reason,  not  known 
perhaps,  the  hearing  facilities  seem  to  be  poor  in 
all  of  these  piers. 

The  International  Homeopathic  Congress,  with 
Dr.  J.  H.  McClelland  as  Acting  President,  was 
ably  presided  over  and  accomplished  much  good 
work.  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  of  the  new  Dictionary 
of  Materia  Medica,  was  made  permanent  secre- 
tary, thus  giving  assurance  to  all  lovers  of  this 
eminent  organization  that  there  will  never  again 
be  any  danger  of  the  organization  going  to  pieces 
because  of  the  demise  of  one  of  its  members. 
The  press  and  personal  reports  speak  in  most 
flattering  terms  of  the  excellency  of  the  papers 
produced  and  the  debates  indulged  in.  They  are 
held  up  to  the  commendation  of  the  medical 
world.  The  day  of  "Little  Pills"  is  past  and 
gone ;  the  old  school  and  all  other  schools  must 
deal  with  us  as  intelligent,  scholarly,  scientific 
men  and  women. 

The  Address  of  President  Dr.  \V.  E.  Green  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  was  a 
state  paper  of  great  merit,  deep  study,  and  long 
research.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  we  hope  it 
may  be  early  reprinted  and  freely  circulated. 
We  have  not  thus  far  favored  the  Institute  jour- 
nal— which  is  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the 


Address. — but  the  other  points  are  well  con- 
ceived and  as  well  argued  and  presented.  Dr. 
( ireen  made  an  exceptionally  fine,  calm,  and 
dignified  President.  As  Walton  was  the  man  for 
the  Institute  presidency  during  the  unveiling  of 
the  McClelland  Hahnemann  monument,  so  was 
Green  the  man  of  the  hour  for  Atlantic  City. 

The  election  was,  as  it  properly  should  be  in  a 
scientific  body,  comparatively  tame.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Porter  early  withdrew  his  name  from  the  presi- 
dential candidacy,  leaving  Copeland  and  Hooker 
to  ride  in  the  joust  and  tourney  for  this  highly 
honorable  office.  Dr.  Hooker,  the  fluent  and  elo- 
quent, the  ever  genial  and  happy-speeched,  car- 
ried off  the  honors.  Still  Copeland  was  not  far 
behind.  Dr.  James  W.  Ward,  the  Health  Officer 
and  Chief  Medical  Pooh-Bah  during  the  frightful 
days  in  San  Francisco,  was  deservedly  placed  in 
First  Vice-Presidency.  Whether  this  looks  to  a 
farther  promotion  next  year  in  order  to  carry  the 
Institute  to  California  in  1908  remains  to-  be 
seen.  He  is  a  wonderfully  enthusiastic,  energetic 
homeopath,  a  hard  worker,  everlastingly  at  it, 
generous  of  finance  as  of  advice  and  aid,  and 
never  weary  of  caring  royally  for  the  stranger 
within  his  gates. 

The  secretaryship,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Gatchell,  and  the  utter  inability  to  locate  him, 
was  put  before  the  Institute  for  proper  filling. 
But  two  aspirants  made  the  welkin  vocal  with 
their  merits  and  deserts,  the  one  present,  the 
other  absent,  because  1  if  sudden  indisposition.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  was,  to  his  own  supreme 
astonishment,  elected,  in  his  absence,  over  the 
courtly  and  genial  A.  W.  Baily  of  Atlantic  City. 
A  greater  honor  has  never  been  dealt  to  us  in  all 
our  long  life,  full  of  experiences  as  it  has  been, 
and  we  fully  appreciate  and  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge the  same. 

The  remainder  of  the  new  men  elected  are  all 
Western  men :  Reilley  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  Second 
Vice-President;  Ball,  of  Michigan,  Registrar; 
Quay  of  Cleveland.  Censor;  and  Kinyon  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Necrologist.  T.  Franklin  Smith,  of 
course — who  else  could  it  be? — was  re-elected 
Treasurer.  If  he  lives  long  enough  he  will  dupli- 
cate the  years  of  office  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, the  late  E.  M.  Kellogg. 

After  a  breezy,  all-wool  and  a  yard  wide  fight 
(in  a  Pickwickian  sense)  between  the  tall  svea- 
more  from  Oklahoma  and  the  polished  rapier- 
wielding  delegate  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the 
latter  place  was  accepted  for  our  next  annual 
session.  <  hie  of  its  chief  attractions  will  be  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  also  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and,  if  we  recollect  our  Mitchell's  Geography, 
Hampton  Roads.  There's  promise  of  a  good 
time,   plenty   of   it.   plenty  of   hotel   room,   good 
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accommodations  for  the  various  societies,  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  fatigue  and  neces- 
sary friction.  Besides  all  that  this  Insti- 
tute has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  our 
records,  ever  visited  Virginia.  It  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  to  travel  South — far  South 
later — and  Southwest.  We  bear  much  complaint 
that  graduates  will  not  go  Smith,  but  prefer  to 
live  in  the  crowded  Northern  cities.  If  the  Insti- 
tute will  blaze  the  way.  call  attention  to  Home- 
opathy  by  bringing  its  cohorts  to  the  Southern 
people,  and  thus  impress  upon  them  the  value 
of  the  Homeopathic  School,  a  demand  will  be 
created,  which  will  speedily  find  takers. 

The  foreign  contingent — members  to  the  Con- 
gress from  foreign  countries — was  not  so  great 
as  was  hoped  it  might  prove.  The  English 
brethren  did  well.  They  always  do.  The 
French  homeopaths  were  few  and  far  between. 
There  were  some  from  South  America,  some 
from  Spain,  some  from  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  list  of  those  present, 
hence  will  refer  to  this  again  later  on. 

The  attendance,  judged  from  the  vote,  was  the 
usual  number.  If  Atlantic  City  were  not  at  the 
edge  of  the  Cnited  States  and  about  as  far  away 
from  the  interior  and  Western  parts  of  our  land 
as  it  could  possibly  get,  there  would  be  such 
a  crowd  of  guests  as  would  doubtlessly  tax 
the  hotel  capacity,  and  might  strain  even  the 
hospitality  of  Fleming,  Baily,  Youngman  et  al. 
But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Chicago  to  Atlantic  City; 
and  it  is  farther  vet  from  Denver,  <  )maha,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  populous  points.  Then  again 
the  absence  of  former  railway  traveling  court- 
esies tended  in  much  to  restrict  the  numbers 
going. 

Quite  fittingly  we  close  this  section  of  our  lead- 
ing article  with  a  few  words  on  the  Memorial 
Services.  For  years  this  service  has  been  almost 
a  farce.  Several  times  it  partook  of  opera  bouffe 
with  applause  for  the  handsome  singers.  If  an 
evening  was  set  apart  for  this  paying  of  respect 
to  our  departed  brethren,  those  who  should  have 
been  present,  would  be  found  in  the  hotel  lobbies 
smoking,  repairing  political  fences,  or  visiting 
the  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Not 
one  whole  evening  out  of  the  305  could  be  found 
in  order  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  and  works  of 
our  departed  brethren.  Much  progress  had  been 
made,  however,  towards  a  proper  observance 
after  Biggar  showed  us  the  way  at  (  >maha.  Still 
the  living  shied  when  the  dead  were  spoken  of. 
At  Atlantic  City  the  services  were  wedged  into 
the  first  day's  jubilations  between  the  welcomes; 
elections,  receptions,  loving-cup,  and  ball.  That 
<  h.iirman  Pratt  was  able  to  hold  bis  audience  as 
well  as  he  did  bespoke  his  eloquence;  and  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  Royal,  Moffatt,  and  Biggar. 
I  he  proposition  we  w< mid  make  would  be  to  pub- 
lish annually,  at  the  time  of  the  Institute  session, 
a  little  leaflet,  or  honk,  not  part  of  the  program, 
giving  the  portraits  and  short  sketches  of  those 
deceased   in   the  last   preceding  year.     Or  leave 


it  as  it  is  now,  a  part  of  the  printed  Transactions, 
but  no  longer  a  living  number  in  an  already  over- 
crowded program. 

♦  ♦ 

"  Hands  Across  the  Sea." 

Two  of  our  English  visitors,  Drs.  Clarke  and 
Burford,  at  Atlantic  City,  not  satisfied  to  be  thrice 
welcome  guests  of  the  American  Institute  host  in 
general,  and  of  the  local  committee  in  particular, 
transformed  themselves  into  hosts  ( much  as 
Clarke  and  Pullar  [Shakespeare]  did  in  London 
in  [896)  and  entertained  some  of  their  hosts.  On 
the  evening  of  September  13  this  incomparable 
pair  gave  a  private  dinner  at  the  Marlborough - 
Blenheim,  at  which  the  following  were  among 
the  honored  guests :  H.  F.  Biggar,  Garcia  Listo, 
J.  H.  McClelland,  James  C.  Wood,  James  W. 
Ward,  John  P.  Sutherland,  J.  Richey  Horner,  W. 
A.  Dewey,  B.  G.  Clark,  A.  Eugene  Austin,  I.  B. 
McClelland,  J.  B.  Gregg  Custis,  H.  C.  Allen.  W. 
J.  Hawkes,  Walker  Wesselhoeft,  Geo,  Royal.  A. 
L.  Blackwood,  Horace  Packard,  Howard  P. 
Bellows,  Bukk  G.  Carlton. 

The  occasion  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  those 
of  the  present  participants,  who  had  been  honored 
in  1896,  in  London,  at  Frascati's  (The  Colonel's 
Room)  by  Clarke  and  Pullar,  could  see  many 
points  of  resemblance.  The  menu  was  of  the 
most  select  and  choice.  No  set  speeches — that 
kill-joy  of  most  banquets — but  story  telling  and 
more  story  telling.  Truly  it  was  "hands  across 
the  sea  ;"  and  it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before 
this  evening's  enjoyment  will  be  forgotten.  It  is 
our  misfortune  not  to  know  Burford,  but  Clarke 
the  indefatigable,  enthusiastic,  unconquerable 
Clarke — everybody  in  homeopathic  literature 
knows  him,  and  likes  him.  Had  we  been  at  this 
dinner,  and  we  doubtlessl}  would  have  been, 
could  we  have  gone,  he  would  probably  have 
insisted  on  hearing  that  "Same  Old  Lie."  Those 
who  met  Burford  say  he  is  as  great  a  host  as  he 
is  a  great  and  skillful  surgeon. 

♦  ♦ 

Biggar. 

N<  >T  least  among  the  happy  and  noteworthy 
incidents  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  was 
the  banquet  and  presentation  to  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar 
of  a  loving  cup.  as  elsewhere  briefly  chronicled  in 
this  journal.  It  was  our  unspeakable  misfortune 
to  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  Institute  and  Congress  by 
reason  of  an  illness  resulting  from  an  earlier 
accident.  So  we  also  missed  attendance  upon  the 
Biggar  banquet  and  loving  cup  episode.  Un- 
happily tlie  report  as  it  reaches  us  is  minus  the 
good  things  that  were  said  by  those  select  partici- 
pants, save  and  except  the  introductory  remarks 
of  the  chairman,  Dr.  Terry.* 

It  had  been  arranged  for  us  to  have  spoken  to 
the    t^ast    or    sentiment    "Dr.    Biggar,    what    we 

*  Other  reports  readied  us  since  this  writing,  which  appear 
in  their  proper  places. 
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think  of  him  in  Cleveland."  and  had  we  been 
physically  able  we  would  gladly  have  contributed 
our  little  mite  to  the  gladsome  occasion.  For  we 
have  known  Dr.  Biggar  since  early  in  the  nineties 
and  have  been  in  more  or  less  intimate  relationship 
with  him,  socially  and  professionally,  ever  since. 
We  first  met  him  in  the  old  Church  building  on 
Prospect  Street.  Cleveland  (the  homeopathic 
college  at  that  time  )  when  the  Ohio  State  Society 
held  its  annual  session  in  Cleveland.  (He  is  as 
young  and  spry  and  chipper  to-day  as  he  was  then, 
notwithstanding  all  the  manysome  burdens  and 
trials  that  were  placed  upon  him  during  the  ensu- 
ing years. )  Without  opening  up  old  wounds. 
which,  thank  God,  are  rapidly  healing  now,  we 
refer  only  in  passing  to  his  almost  single-handed 
struggle  to  keep  the  old  Homeopathic  Hospital 
College  from  disappearing  down  the  sunset 
horizon  of  homeopathy.  It  was  because  of  this 
internecine  strife  that  we  were  called  out  of  our 
bucolic  fastnesses  and  given  place  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College 
struggle.  Then  it  was  that  we  were  daily  witness 
of  the  almost  Herculean  labors  performed  by  Dr. 
Biggar.  Not  an  hour  of  the  day  passed  in  which 
he  was  not  studying  and  applying  ways  and 
means  toward  the  restoration  of  the  old  harmony 
and  amity,  but  nevertheless  filling  his  college 
with  students.  Others  there  were  of  the  faculty 
who  gladly  assisted,  but  it  was  Biggar  wdio  was 
in  the  lead  and  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  at 
all  times.  Thus  the  years  sped  along,  the  Cause 
of  Homeopathy  being  more  or  less  battered  and 
injured.  Two  homeopathic  colleges  grew  up 
almost  side  by  side,  both  prosperous,  the  ancient 
feud  was  like  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  when 
in  1895  the  majority  of  the  Biggar  College 
(  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ) 
agreed  to  dispose  of  its  interest  to  the  competing 
college  (The  Cleveland  Medical  College)  ami 
which  was  done.  Thereafter,  and  to  this  day,  but 
the  one  homeopathic  college  exists  in  Cleveland, 
and  Dr.  Biggar  retired  from  college  labors,  con- 
fining himself  to  his  large  and  influential  practice. 
When  this  amalgamation  of  the  colleges  was 
effected  the  Biggar  College  had  180  students  en- 
rolled. The  first  class  graduated  under  the 
Biggar  regime  consisted  of  eight. 

The  personal  note  which  we  wish  to  append — 
the  reference  to  the  college  struggle  being  merely 
incidental,  and  with  no  malice  prepense — and  that 
which  we  would  so  gladly  have  spoken  at  the 
loving  cup  banquet,  is  that  it  was  Dr.  Biggar  who 
brought  us  to  Cleveland  for  the  college  work,  and, 
that,  like  many  other  young  practitioners,  we  are 
indebted  to  him,  this  said  loving-cupped  Biggar, 
for  a  foothold  and  a  practice.  We  bear  cheerful 
testimony  to  his  unswerving  kindness  and  help- 
fulness to  us  in  those  early,  trying,  darksome  days 
of  our  city  practice— and  the  same  admirable 
traits  continue  to  this  day  and  hour.  Earlv  we 
learned  his  family  motto  "Forgiving  and  For- 
getting," and  found  it  true.  There  were  times  in 
those    earlier    nineties    when    it    would    tax    the 


patience  of  the  saintliest,  but  we  never  heard  an 
oath,  not  even  a  petulant  expression  fall  from  his 
lips  touching  those  most  arduous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  him  and  his  policies. 

He  has  proven  to  us  the  beau  ideal  of  con- 
sultants. We  have  never  hesitated  to  call  him  at 
whatsoever  hour  it  might  prove  to  be,  nor  into 
localities  where  the  distinguished  physician  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  might  not  presumably  care  to  go;  we 
have  called  him  to  those  meager  in  finance,  and 
he  never  yet  failed  us;  he  came  calmly,  patiently, 
smilingly,  and  gave  us  yeoman  assistance. 
During  our  own  illness  he  visited  us  daily,  giving 
medicines  and  kindly  counsel.  We  have  known 
his  dear  helpmeet  and  wife  throughout  all  these 
years,  as  we  have  known  "Sue."  and  his  two  sons; 
and  with  one  exception — our  own — we  have  vet 
to  learn  of  a  happier  household  or  one  more 
firmly  bound  in  the  ties  of  love  and  affection. 

This  is  what  we  had  purposed  saying  at  the 
loving  cup  banquet,  and  that  opportunity  having 
failed  us  we  state  it  here  gladly  and  voluntarily 
because  we  admire  this  man  Biggar  and  hope  he 
may  be  spared  many,  many  years  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  which  lie  graces,  and  the  family 
which  is  so  justly  proud  of  him. 

The  massive  silver  trophy,  of  itself  to  be  valued 
and  prized,  cannot  fill  the  heart  of  Biggar  with 
the  satisfaction  of  vindication  of  his  course  in 
the  past  sixteen  years,  which  the  giving  of  it  by 
these  representative  professional  members  has 
done.  It  was  not  because  of  on-creeping  age  or 
infirmity,  but  because  of  the  unalloyed  affection 
and  regard  in  which  he  is  held,  and  for  the  emi- 
nent services  he  has  rendered,  thai  he  was  given 

this  testimonial. 

♦      ♦ 

Unanimous  Club. 

This  joyous  aggregation  of  skill,  wit  and  good 
nature  "pulled  off"  one  of  its  famous  banquets  at 
the  Marlborough-Blenheim,  Atlantic  City,  night 
of  September  13th.  Earlier  in  the  evening  the 
popular  Englishmen,  Clarke  and  Burford,  had 
given  their  supper  to  twenty  guests,  so  that  the 
Unanimous  Club  had  its  "spread"  quite  late,  as 
some  of  the  prominent  Unanimousers  had  been 
guests  of  Clarke  and  Burford  (the  Heavenly 
Twins  ) . 

Dr.  DeWitt  G.  Wilcox  was  toastmaster,  and 
happily,  as  always,  he  hit  off  the  hits  of  the  even- 
ing. The  principal  speakers  of  the  occasion  were 
Burford.  Clarke.  Searson,  Laes.  Hooker,  Run- 
nels, Van   Maun.  Walton,  Tuller  and  Packard. 

The  piece  de  resistance,  if  we  may  credit 
numerous  reports,  was  "A  Clinical  Lecture"  by 
Dr.  Searson.  in  which  he  dilated  learnedly  and 
excruciatingly  funnily  on  Perforating  Clcer  of 
the  Sock;  Progressive  Atrophy  of  the  Pajamas; 
Prolapsus  Trouseri,  and  others.  [We  indulge 
the  hope  that  Editor  Clarke  has  "gobbled"  this 
rich  and  festive  Clinical  Lecture,  and  forgetting 
the  typical  and  classical  dignity  of  the  usual 
Englishman,   especially   if   associated    in    literary 
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work,  — the — er — a —  where  was  we  at?  Oh, 
yes,  that  Brer.  Clarke  will  publish  this  lecture  in 
an  early  issue  of  his  Homeopathic  World.] 

The  following  were  present — of  Active  Mem- 
bers:— Carleton,  Garrison,  Opdyke,  Porter, 
Schenck,  Townsend,  Tuttle,  Winched,  Warner; 
Associate  Members:  Baily,  Bailey,  Biggar, 
Carmichael,  Cobb,  Custis,  Dewey,  Fleming, 
Fellows,  Green,  Hooker,  King  (W.  R.),  Lee, 
McClelland  (  |,  II.).  Swormstedt,  Ward  (J.  W.  ), 
Walton.  Wilcox  (D.  G.),  Bernard  (  [.  S.),  Carter 
(W.  I).). 

The  following  were  the  guests: — G.  H.  Bur- 
ford,  London,  Eng. ;  John  H.  Clarke.  London. 
Eng. ;  James  Searson,  London,  Eng. ;  Dr.  Laeo. 
Brazil;  Horace  Packard,  Boston;  John  E.  James, 
Philadelphia;  J.  J.  Tuller,  Philadelphia;  W.  O. 
Forbes,  Not  Springs;  D.  P.  Maddox,  Chester. 
Pa.;  L.  F.  Ashcroft,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Van 
Baun,  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  McClelland,  Pittsburg; 
James  C.  Wood,  Cleveland;  O.  S.  Runnels, 
Indianapolis;  J.  T.  Beckwith,  Atlantic  City;  J. 
W.  Hughes,  Atlantic  City;  W.  G.  Gardiner, 
Atlantic  Citv ;  II.  H.  Wiggers,  Cincinnati;  C. 
Shuman,  Delhi,  N.  Y. ;  E.  R.  Fiske,  New  York 
City;  C.  P.  Swords.  Huntington,  N.  Y. ;  D.  C. 
Noble,  Middleburg,  Vt. ;  Geo.  A.  Shepard,  New 
York  City;  G.  D.  Hallett,  New  York  City;  X. 
Robinson,  New  York  Citv;  Walter  Post,  Bloom- 
field,  X.  Y.;  C.  G.  Kane.  Philadelphia. 

Those  of  us.  who  from  one  cause  or  another 
were  absentees,  looking  over  this  list,  will  readily 
agree  that  it  contained  the  fullest  ingredients  for 
having  a  jolly  good  time  which  no  one  will  deny. 


Mixing  Remedies. 

La  Clinique  is  a  monthly  bulletin  of  L'Homeo- 
pathie  Complexe,  which  seems  to  be  a  system  of 
mixing  homeopathic  remedies  in  one  glass,  by  Dr. 
P.  Ponzio — is  published  in  Paris,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  bureau  of  editors  at  2  Rue  Portalis.  It 
seems  to  be  in  its  twenty-third  year  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  great  thrift  and  success.  'Phis 
July  is-,ue  is  accompanied  by  an  English  supple- 
ment which  devotes  itself  wholly  to  an  explana- 
tion and  defense  of  the  mixing  of  several  homeo- 
pathic remedies  in  one  glass.  The  principal  line 
of  logic  rests  upon  the  allegation  that  no  remedy 
was  ever  km >wn  to  cover  all  the  sympti ims  ;  hence, 
no  one  remedy  can  cure  all  of  a  ease;  and.  there- 
fore, further,  several  well  selected  remedies  cover- 
ing all  the  symptoms,  mixed  together  in  one  glass, 
will  cover  all  tin  symptoms  and  cure  the  whole  of 
a  curable  ease.  This  is  not  a  new  argument.  As 
we  recall  it.  it  is  mentioned  in  Lutze's  Homeo- 
pathic House  Physician — in  the  introduction  ;  and 
what  to  us,  at  the  time  of  reading,  was  still  more 
Surprising,  was  the  statement  that  this  new  dis- 
covery had  been  submitted  to  Hahnemann,  and 
by  him  approved,  with  the  promise  to  introduce 
tin  new  thought  into  his  next  edition  of  the 
Organon.     do  us  the  whole  matter  hinges  upon 


a  chemical  proposition.  Do  separate  ingredients, 
liquids  and  the  like,  when  mixed  retain  their 
original  individualities,  and  act  as  if  singly  given; 
or  do  they  form  a  new  compound,  acting  in  a 
new  way?  The  users  of  the  Complexe  system 
point  with  pride  to  their  years  of  success,  which 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive,  hut  for  the  fact  that 
every  other  form  of  medication  is  able  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  pointing  with  pride;  and  com- 
parative statistics  are  not  available.  La  Clinique, 
however,  makes  some  very  fine  points,  and  those 
who  read  the  original  or  the  translation  will  find 
matter  for  serious  studv  and  thought. 


Experience  Best  Convinces  Skeptics. 

Under  the  above  caption  Mr.  Alfred  Farlow, 
a  chief  promoter  of  Eddyotic  theories,  gives  the 
following  convincing  report:  "A  man  who  has 
taken  care  of  a  horrible  sore  on  his  leg  for  twenty 
years  needs  no  medical  examination  to  inform 
him  that  it  is  gone,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
give  its  technical  name.  [  It  is  not  definitely  stated 
whether  it  is  the  leg  or  the  sore  that  is  'gone.'] 

"I  witnessed  the  healing  of  such  a  case,  and  the 
Scientist  who  treated  the  man  did  not  know  any- 
thing [some  skeptic  whom  this  pleasing  story  is 
to  convince  might  be  tempted  to  suspend  his 
perusal  of  the  argument  here]  about  his  disease 
until  after  the  patient  was  perfectly  well."  [What 
he  knew  about  the  disease  "after  the  patient  was 
well"  is  not  recorded.] 


Tuberculosis. 

The  July  number  of  The  University  Homeo- 
pathic Observer  (Ann  Arbor)  is  devoted  wholly 
to  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  This  appears  in 
the  form  of  lectures  given  in  the  last  Practitioners' 
(  <  mrse  in  the  University.  The  titles  and  lecturers 
were  as  follows:  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Victim, 
W.  B.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  Homeopathic 
Therapeutics  of  Tuberculosis,  W.  A.  Dewey, 
M.  1).;  Institutional  Management  of  Consump- 
tives in  the  United  States,  R.  S.  Copeland,  A.  M., 
M.  I).;  Tuberculosis  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
Surgeon,  Dean  T.  Smith,  B.  S.,  M.  D. ;  Tuber- 
culosis as  Encountered  in  the  Practice  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynaecology,  C.  B.  Kinyon,  M.  D. ;  the 
Detection  of  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis.  Claude  A. 
Burrett,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  During  the  Practitioners' 
Course  there  were  two  lectures  by  Prof.  Dr. 
(  rains  J.  Jones,  Dean  of  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  upon  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia;  and  two  lectures  with  surgical  clinic 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Pratt,  of  Chicago.  During  a 
reception  given  the  visitors  to  the  Practitioners' 
Course,  a  large  picture  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  I. 
Sawyer,  of  Monroe.  Mich.,  was  presented.  It  is 
a  full-length  portrait  presented  through  the  Dean 
of  the  College  and  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
university  by  the  Regent  Lean,  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  hospital  reception  room. 
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Judgment  Pronounced. 

Chicago,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chicago  Medical 
Recorder,  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief  center 
of  homeopathy  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  world.  More  students,  perhaps,  have  grad- 
uated in  homeopathy  in  that  city  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  Our  contemporary,  how- 
ever, sees  signs  of  a  decline  in  the  sect.  The  two 
principal  schools  have  within  the  last  two  years 
become  amalgamated,  and  the  fusion  is  generally 
attributed  to  reduced  attendance  at  both.  It 
would  appear,  moreover,  that  the  education  given 
in  the  sectarian  institution  is  markedly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  regular  schools.  Owing  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  in  ad- 
mitting professed  followers  of  Hahnemann  to 
membership  simply  on  their  agreeing  not  to 
practice  any  exclusive  line  of  treatment,  there  has 
already  been  a  large  secession  from  the  ranks  of 
homeopathy.  Homeopathy  throve  as  long  as  it 
was  persecuted ;  toleration  has  reduced  its 
adherents  to  their  proper  relation  to  the  general 
body  of  the  profession.  The  Recorder  ends  with 
the  expression  of  a  belief  that  "the  davs  of  homeo- 
pathy are  probably  numbered." — British  Medical 
Journal. 

This  would  be  truly  interesting,  nay  alarming, 
if  true ! 


Pro  and  Con. 

The  Medical  Standard  of  April  pays  some 
attention  to  "Homeopathy  as  taught  by  her 
Friends"  by  quoting  two  papers  in  condensed 
form  from  the  Clinical  Reporter  and  Cleveland 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  As  these  papers 
deal  with  the  high  potency  practice  almost  in  its 
fanatical  extreme,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what 
"good"  reading  it  must  be  for  the  allopaths. 
In  closing  the  editorial,  however,  it  makes  a  very 
fair  statement  which  we  append  in  its  entirety : 

"We  are  not  so  unreasonable,  of  course,  as  to 
suggest  or  to  imply  that  instances  of  this  kind 
(numerous  as  they  are)  represent  the  real  atti- 
tude, fraternal  or  scientific,  of  the  homeopathic 
school.  Our  relations  with  its  broader  and  more 
cultured  element  have  been  far  too  reassuring  to 
permit  of  such  mis-judgment  on  our  part.  But 
it  is  to  be  profoundly  regretted  that  homeopathic 
journalism,  which  might  properly  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  censorship  and 
discrimination,  should  permit  such  exhibitions  of 
poor  taste  and  fatuous  quixotism,  to  acquire  the 
publicity  and  permanence  which  a  place  in  med- 
ical literature  affords  them. 

"One  is  glad  to  contrast  them  with  such  digni- 
fied and  masterly  utterances  as  those  of  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland  which  appear  in  another  part 
of  the  same  journal  that  is  responsible  for  the 
'pinch  of  salt'  extravaganza.  One  may  not  be 
altogether  converted  to  homeopathy  by  Dr.  Cope- 
land's  arguments,  but  at  all  events  one  recognizes 
that  he  is  ably  and  logically  presenting  a  scientific 


case,  'in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge ;' 
and  on  such  a  ground  scientific  men  can  at  least 
meet  in  friendly  and  intelligent  discussion,  and 
reach  a  great  many  points  of  common  agreement 
and  valuable  significance." 


The  Hand  in  Diagnosis. 

In  cancer,  and  paralytic  dementia,  the  hand  is 
dry.  Being  dry  and  clawlike,  the  possibility  of 
diabetes  enters  the  mind ;  while  if  hot,  dry  and 
emaciated,  the  hectic  of  advanced  tuberculosis  is 
suggested.  When  one  hand  is  persistently  hot 
and  the  other  cold,  the  case  may  be  one  of  sub- 
clavian aneurism  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  gout 
or  else  lead  poisoning.  If  the  palm  is  not  only 
hot,  but  also  clammy,  the  causes  may  be  excite- 
ment, recent  exertion,  or  hyperidrosis.  A  cold 
and  dry  hand  may  mean  starvation,  anemia  or  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  vasomotor 
ataxia.  If  cold,  clammy  and  tremulous,  then 
hysteria,  dyspepsia,  certain  depressing  emotions 
of  the  mind,  or  the  action  of  one  of  the  milder 
nerve  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  tea  or  coffee  or 
tobacco,  present  themselves  to  us. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  nails  proper,  we 
find  that  paludal  fever  causes  in  them  a  typical 
change  of  tint,  being  pale  in  hectic  and  in  ana- 
sarca, gray  in  serious  internal  disease,  yellow  in 
jaundice,  white  in  convalescence,  chalky  in  some 
forms  of  paralysis,  acutely  livid  in  ague,  and 
chronically  purple  in  cyanosis. 

Again,  clubbing  of  the  nails  or  finger  ends  is 
an  important  sign  of  consumption  and  also  of 
nerve  injury,  pneumonia  and  spinal  caries,  while 
fragility  seems  to  have  its  seat  in  nutritive 
changes  which  accompany  such  diseases  as  gout, 
etc.  And  thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  study  of 
the  hand,  if  persevered  in,  becomes  a  valuable  aid 
to  diagnosis,  the  main  reason  why  physicians  do 
not  rely  more  upon  what  it  in  many  cases  fore- 
casts being  their  unfamiliarity  with  what  to  each 
of  them  should  be  a  profitable  and  interesting 
study. — Albright's  Office  Practice. 


Institute  Appointments. 

Drs.  J.  Galley  Blackley,  John  H.  Clarke, 
George  Burford,  E.  A.  Neatby,  and  C.  Knox 
Shaw,  of  London,  England  ;  W.  K.  Bouton,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Arriaga,  editor 
of  La  Homoeopatia,  of  the  City  of  Mexico ;  Drs. 
Leon  Simon  and  Francois  Cartier,  of  Paris ;  Dr. 
Leon  Brasol,  of  St.  Petersburg,  were  unani- 
mously elected  corresponding  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

The  Bureau  chairmen  appointed  by  President 
Green  were  the  following:  Materia  Medica,  Dr. 
V.  H.  Hallman,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Home- 
opathy. Dr.  Win.  Boericke,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Clinical  Medicine,  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer.  Marion.  O. ; 
Pedology,  Dr.  H.  H.  Baker,  Chicago,  111. ;  Sani- 
tary Science,  Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  chairmen  of  the  various  committees   the 
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following  were  selected:  Medical  Examining 
Boards,  Dr.  11.  E.  Beebe,  Sidney.  O. ;  Memorial 
Services,  Dr.  C.  B.  Kinyon,  Ann  Arbor;  Home- 
opathic Pharmacopeia,  Dr.  I.  H.  Carmichael, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Press,  Dr.  Win.  R.  King, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Resolutions,  Dr.  B.F.Bailey, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Transportation,  Dr.  W.  O.  Forbes, 
Ho1  Springs,  Ark.;  Organization,  Registration, 
Statistic-.  Dr.  T.  Franklin  Smith,  X.  Y. ;  Publi- 
cation, Dr.  ( '.  Bartlett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clinical 
Research.  Dr.  Walter  Wesselhoeft,  Cambridge, 
Ma^. ;  Hahnemann  Monument,  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Clelland. Pittsburg,  I'a.  ;  Intercollegiate  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  X.  B.  Delamater,  Chicago,  111.;  Interstate 
Committee,  Dr.  J.  1!.  Gregg  Custis,  Washington, 
D.  (  .;  Committee  on  Conference  with  Interna- 
tional Hahnemannian  Association,  Dr.  J.  M.  Lee, 
Rochester,  \".  Y. ;  International  Bureau  of  Ho- 
meopathy, Dr.  W.  A.  Phillips,  Cleveland,  O. 


Corrceponocnce. 


The  chairman  of  the  Drug  Proving  Committee, 
[906,  of  the  Count}-  Society  of  New  York  (in 
which  proving  the  physicians  of  New  York  and 
other  States  were  cordially  invited  to  participate) 
would  like  to  receive  the  reports  of  drug  provers 
or  to  supply  new  provers  with  the  medicament. 

Physicians,  students  or  others  who  lack  the  time 
or  inclination  for  a  full  proving  can,  at  least,  take 
a  few  doses  until  the  direction  of  the  drug's  action 
is  obtained,  after  which  it  may  be  stopped. 

In  this  way  a  valuable  amount  of  corroborative 
evidence  will  accumulate. 

For  a  supply  of  the  drug,  which  is  a  common 
plant,  address  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Shedd,  1  1  3 
West  71st  street,  New  York  City. 


Booh  IRe views. 


Eczema,  A  Consideration  of  its  Course,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment, embracing  many  Points  of  Practical  Importance,  and 
containing  i_|f)  Prescriptions,  illustrating  Dosage  in  Local 
Applications.  By  Samuel  Morton  Brown,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Dermatologist  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Dermatol- 
ogist Southern  Dispensary,  Assistant  Dermatologist  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Dispensary,  etc.  Philadelphia:  I', 
lilakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  1906. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  have  some 
patient  say  to  the  physician  "I've  got  eczema, 
that's  what  the  other  doctor  said."  and  that 
seemed  to  satisfy.  However,  when  you  look  at 
the  index  of  this  book  and  find  that  there  are 
fifty-nine  different  kinds  of  eczema,  you  are 
somewhat  amazed  and  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  that  eczema  patient.  Dr.  Brown  in  this  little 
brochure  tells  the  story  quite  cleverly  and  plainly. 
Mis  prescriptions  are  doubtlessly  good  for  those 
who  use  his  form  of  treatment,  but  are  hardly 
an  fait  for  homeopaths.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
homeopaths  when  dabbling  in  specialties,  are  like 


to  adopt  the  specialty  treatment  in  major  part, 
and  homeopathic  treatment  for  the  remainder. 
The  book  is  very  well  prepared  and  worthy  a 
place  as  a  vade  mecum  in  this  specialty.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  complete  treatise. 

Intra-Uterine  Medication.  For  the  Treatment  of  the 
Various  forms  of  Uterine  Diseases.  Presenting  a  Course 
which,  in  the  Author's  experience  of  nearly  thiity  years,  has 
proven  successful  far  beyond  that  claimed  for  any  other 
Method.  By  Charles  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Woodward  Publishing  Co.,  892  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  1904.      Price  $2.50. 

During  our  illness  of  the  past  several  months 
we  have  had  some  leisure,  which  we  employed 
not  only  in  reviewing  our  past  life,  but  in  reading 
quite  extensively.  Among  the  books  on  our 
review  table  was  this  one  by  Dr.  Woodward,  and 
it  proved  to  be  most  novel  and  refreshing  as  well 
as  instructive.  Dr.  Woodward,  a  practitioner  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  has  discovered  a  safe  way  of 
treating  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  almost  all 
forms  of  disease  of  that  viscus,  and  with  a  history 
of  success  that  is  most  gratifying.  The  remedies 
employed  as  well  as  the  necessary  instruments 
are  few  in  number,  but  very  effective.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's theory  of  conception — based  upon  experi- 
ments as  mentioned  in  his  book — is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  itself.  It  seems  to  us  most 
rational.  We  believe  we  speak  advisedly  when  we 
recommend  this  little  book  to  all  our  readers  for 
its  information  if  not  for  its  direct  practical 
application.  It  puts  within  the  power  of  every 
physician  the  much  coveted  office  practice.  It 
makes  no  mystery  of  it — as  several  books  now 
largely  advertising  do.  Dr.  Woodward  makes  an 
honest,  straightforward  statement,  one  which  in- 
stantly appeals. 


The  Transactions  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  its  May,  1906, 
session  is  upon  our  table.  Dr.  Silbernagel.  secre- 
tary, has  used  great  expedition  in  pushing  the 
volume  through  the  press  and  bindery,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  correctness  of 
the  record.  We  have  browsed  here  and  there  in 
its  pages  and  find  nothing  to  criticise  unkindly 
01  to  condemn.  This  closes  the  secretarial  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Silbernagel,  who  has  made  an 
excellent  and  faithful  officer,  in  an  office  the  most 
exacting  and  difficult  and  without  emolument  of 
any  sort  whatsoever.  We  part  with  Dr.  Silber- 
nagel officially  with  great  regret,  and  hope  that 
his  greater  leisure  to  attend  to  his  practice  will 
inure  to  his  permanent  benefit,  which  the  empty 
office  ''i  secretary  could  never  do. 


globules. 


—We  learn  with  dee])  regret  <<\  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  our  friend,  and  brother  editor. 
Dr.  D.  A  I.  Gibson  of  St.  Louis,  which  occurred 
quite   recently.     ( )ur  deepest   sympathies. 
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— The  August  number  of  The  Pacific  Coast 
Journal  of  Homeopathy  lias  arrived  and  is  en- 
titled to  congratulation,  first  for  its  departure 
from  its  old  form, — being  now  like  the  New  Eng- 
land Medical  Gazette  in  form  and  size ; — second, 
for  its  excellent  arrangement  of  reading  matter. 
While  it's  "of  no  consequence."  as  Toots 
would  say,  still  we  would  feel  altogether  like 
olden  times  if  one  of  these  issues  would  come  di- 
rected to  us  as  Frank  Craft.  Here  is  what 
Arndt  says  in  one  place :  "We  of  the  medical 
profession  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  of  our 
love  and  are  willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the 
burdens  which  belong  to  the  present  as  we  bore 
our  part  in  the  April  days,  and  shall  demand  our 
portion  of  the  glory  which  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
future.  Tears  belong  to  the  past;  the  dead  are 
buried ;  there  is  no  time  for  complaining ;  work 
awaits  us ;  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  it." 

— Under  the  title  "Tyranny  of  the  Telephone" 
an  exchange  copies  a  deep  and  soul-piercing  com- 
plaint from  an  English  medical  journal  objurgat- 
ing the  fast  increasing  custom  of  telephoning  the 
physician  for  advice  or  prescription  for  which  no 
charge  can  be  made.  In  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
also  a  telephonic  prescription  is  charged  in  the 
doctor's  account.  And  why  should  it  not  be? 
Had  there  been  no  telephone  the  patient  or  some 
member  of  his  family  would  have  gone  to  the 
physician  and  paid  for  a  prescription  or  for  the 
medicine,  or  if  the  Doctor  had  been  called,  most 
assuredly  some  charge  would  have  been  made. 
And  telephoning  to  a  drug  clerk  an  out-and-out 
prescription  which  will  be  filled  by  the  clerk  and 
regularly  charged  for,  deserves  to  be  paid  for. 
We  wonder  if  our  English  brethren,  especially  in 
London,  still  make  their  initial  call,  instead  of 
"hallo!"  as  with  us,  that  strangely  long-winded 
phrase  "Are  you  there,  sir?" 

— The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Middletown  State  Homeopathic 
Hospital  at  Middletown,  N.  V.  to  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  ending  September  30,  1905, 
lies  upon  our  table  with  all  its  wealth  of  deadly 
dry  but  necessary  statistics,  proving  that  under 
Superintendent  Ashley  the  Institution  is  doing 
well. 

— The  Hering  Medical  College  appears  before 
us  by  its  attorney  in  fact — its  latest  Announce- 
ment— and  makes  a  fine  showing  in  its  bid  for 
homeopathic  patronage,  and  its  promise  to  make 
good  homeopaths  of  its  students.  Certainly  the 
array  of  teaching  corps  is  impressive  and  con- 
vincing. Dr.  H.  C.  Allen  still  continues  to  be 
the  Dean,  and  others  pretty  nearly  as  well  known, 
fill  the  general  roster.  It  was  a  masterstroke 
when  the  Hering  College  gobbled  up  the  build- 
ings and  property  of  the  former  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  as  and  for  its  own.  There 
ought  now  to  be  no  trouble  for  an  earnest  seeker 
after  the  homeopathic  truth  to  find  it  in  the  two 
Chicago  homeopathic  colleges.  Success  to  them 
both.  " 


— We  are  of  the  private  opinion,  publicly  ex- 
pressed, that  our  good  and  clever  materia 
medicist,  Dr.  P.  W.  Shedd,  of  New  York,  will 
soon  have  to  buy  a  larger  hat,  if  his  excellent 
papers  continue  to  be  so  almost  universally 
quoted.  (  )nlv  to-day  we  received  The  Indian 
Homeopathic  Review  (Calcutta)  of  which  young 
Majumdar — "Prince  of  India"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called  while  attending  Hering  College — is 
associate  editor,  and  in  this  journal  find  a  reprint 
of  Gelsemium  by  Dr.  Shedd.  In  almost  all  of 
our  homeopathic  contemporaries  we  find  materia 
medica  papers  from  his  gifted  and  very  lucid  pen. 
And  in  this  present  day  of  so  much  chemical  and 
mechanical  medical  knowledge  it  is  decidedly 
refreshing  and  promiseful  of  a  better  Home- 
opathy to  find  such  excellent  papers  in  our  ex- 
changes. 

— Dr.  John  II.  McCaughan,  215  S.  Jefferson 
Avenue.  St.  Louis,  has  contributed  one  of  his 
Missouri  Institute  papers  to  this  journal,  and 
the  same  will  shortly  appear  in  these  pages.  We 
bespeak  a  careful  reading  of  the  same. 

— In  order  to  bring  some  light  to  bear  upon 
the  best  automobile  for  physicians'  use,  we  present 
the  following  questions,  and  will  gladly  publish 
answers  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  profession : 

The  make  of  car  and  horse-power. 

Number  of  cylinders. 

Gear  drive  or  chain  drive. 

Tires  used,  and  if  non-skids  are  used. 

Nature  of  country,  flat  or  hilly. 

Average  mileage  per  year. 

Expenditure  under  following  heads : 

Tetrol  and  oil  consumption. 

Tire  renewals. 

Repairs,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  nature. 

I  (river's  wages. 

Total  expenses  as  compared  with  horses  previously  kept. 

Address  our  publishing  office,  259  William  St.. 
N.  Y. 

— The  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  Women  (University  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York)  has  issued  its  Annual  Announcement  for 
the  Forty-fourth  Session.  While  we  have  always 
been  a  stickler  for  co-education  in  all  forms  of 
school  work,  still  we  must  admit  that  a  medical 
school  for  women  alone,  has  many  advantages 
not  to  be  found  in  a  co-ed  establishment.  If  our 
own  daughter  had  shown  any  inclination  towards 
medicine,  near  as  we  are  to  several  good  co-ed 
schools,  we  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 
send  her  to  this  Woman's  College  in  New  York 
for  many  reasons  that  would  appeal  to  *any 
doctor-father;  and  especially  after  scanning  the 
li-t  of  eminent  men  and  women  who  fill  the 
various  chairs.  In  looking  over  the  Hooks 
Recommended  we  find  that  Clarke's  Dictionary  of 
Materia  Medica  is  a  leading  book,  as  it  should  be. 
Allen's  Hand-book  being  the  only  one  to  precede 
it.     And  in  each  of  the  other  branches  the  text 
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books  are  mainly  homeopathic,  and  when  the 
department  is  principally  mechanical  and  old 
school  books  are  suggested  they  are  always  of  the 
very  best.  Truly  this  is  a  hue  homeopathic 
college  for  women. 

— Dr.  John  E.  Wilson,  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases  exclusively,  has  removed  his  offices  to 
the  Sydenham  Building,  No.  616  Madison  Ave- 
nue, cor.  of  58th  Street,  New  York. 

— A  more  mature  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
the  legal  prohibition  of  marriage  of  tuberculous 
individuals  has  tended  to  develop  the  conviction 
that  the  purpose  of  such  legislation  would  be  very 
largely,  if  not  completely,  nullified  by  the  indi- 
viduals concerned.  There  is  only  one  general  or 
common  sort  of  law  humanity  seems  willing  to 
recognize  as  applying  to  marriage,  viz.,  that  one 
of  the  parties  be  male  and  the  other  a  female. 
All  other  considerations  whatsoever  that  pru- 
dence, experience,  health,  comfort  or  family  may 
offer,  are  too  frequently  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  fulfillment. 

— It  appears  that  the  New  Orleans  Parish 
Medical  Society  passed  a  resolution  condemnatory 
of  newspaper  reports  of  cases  in  association  with 
the  names  of  any  of  its  members,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  three  to  lay  the  request  and  action 
of  the  body  before  the  editors  of  the  local  press. 
The  work  of  the  committee  was  well  performed 
and  the  newspapers  seemed  to  appreciate  the  sen- 
timent involved  and  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  organization.  But  hardly  had  the 
backs  of  the  medical  gentlemen  composing  the 
committeee  been  turned,  when  a  rank  newspaper 
article  appeared  lavishing  all  kinds  of  praise 
upon  one  of  the  very  members  of  the  committee 
in  connection  with  an  invalid  girl  who  no  doubt 
had  been  benefited  by  an  operation. 

Then  there  was  a  storm. 

The  doctor  involved  at  once  proclaimed  that 
the  report  was  printed  entirely  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  and  protested  with  the  newspa- 
per for  publishing  an  unethical  notice,  contrary 
±0  agreement  and  in  spite  of  warning.  The  re- 
porl  being  praiseful,  of  course,  excluded  an  ac- 
tion fur  libel,  yet  a  legal  battle  was  entered  upon 
between  the  doctor,  who  was  so  intensely  cha- 
grined, and  the  newspaper,  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  latter  in  the  lower  court. 

The  case  was  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  which  has  just  rendered  a 
decision  contrary  to  the  newspaper,  and  this  de- 
cision has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  praise 
may  he,  under  the  conditions  pertaining  to  medi- 
cal ethics,  actually  damaging.  It  means  that.  "If 
at  any  time  the  case  of  a  physician  or  surgeon 
is  reported  in  the  lay  press  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  he  has  only  to  prove  that  this 
class  of  advertisement  has  injured  his  professional 
standing  and  to  what  extent,  and  he  will  he  re- 
imbursed t'i  ir  the  loss." 


This  decision  of  the  upper  court  has  caused 
the  Associated  Press  to  take  action  in  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  forbidding  the  publication  of  re- 
ports of  cases  or  other  items  of  active  news  in 
which  the  names  of  doctors  are  mentioned. 

— As  the  results  of  some  experiments  upon 
fowls  with  the  venom  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  and 
subsequent  injection  of  alcohol  into  the  tissues, 
Valentino  recommends  this  treatment.  He  claims 
that  his  experiments  prove  that  unless  the  venom 
is  injected  in  too  great  quantities,  the  subsequent 
injection  of  alcohol  counteracts  its  lethal  effects 
if  made  within  two  hours.  Any  delay  beyond 
this  time  renders  the  alcohol  ineffective. 

— A  correspondent  engaged  in  general  practice 
appears  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  word 
"cure"  as  applied  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
still  inappropriate,  and  that  even  those  cases  in 
which  physical  signs,  including  the  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  symptoms  entirely  dis- 
appear after  prolonged  residence  in  a  sanatorium, 
must  still  be  reckoned  merely  as  instances  of  im- 
provement. 

It  is  impossible  absolutely  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion from  material  at  present  available,  although 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  post-mortem 
room  of  every  hospital  from  time  to  time  affords 
evidence  of  the  cure  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
lung.  Whether  these  lesions  have  in  anv  case 
been  so  extensive  that  it  can  be  assumed  that  they 
would  have  afforded  clinical  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence is  a  matter  open  to  doubt,  and  a  point 
upon  which  pathologists  might  afford  more  con- 
clusive information. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  patient  who  has  appar- 
ently recovered  again  shows  signs  of  the  disease 
after  returning  to  his  home  and  his  work  is,  of 
course,  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  primary 
lesion  was  not  cured ;  it  may  be  that  the  return 
to  the  conditions  under  which  his  disease  was 
in  the  first  place  contracted  has  led  to  a  second  in- 
fection. Obviously  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  set- 
tle this  point,  but  happily  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  not  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. 

Those  who  believe  that  some  cases  are  cured, 
and  those  who  hold  that,  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able cases,  the  disease  is  only  in  abeyance,  will 
agree  that  allowing  such  a  patient  to  live,  after 
his  discharge  from  a  sanatorium,  under  unfavor- 
able hygienic  conditions  is  a  sure  way  of  neutral- 
izing what  good  has  been  done,  and  therefore, 
from  an  economic  view,  of  throwing  away  the 
money  which  has  been  spent  on  his  treatment. 
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AS  to  cigarettes,  and  their  accredited  evils,  both 
the  Medical  Record  and  the  London  Lancet 
say  "that  cigarette  smoking-  per  se  was  no  more 
harmful  than  other  forms  of  smokingf." 


Christian  Science.     He  is  now 
to  commit  him  to  the  asylum. 


ready  for  a  uirv 


IN  fact,  investigation  went  to  show  that  cigarette 
smoking  under  certain  conditions  is  the  least 
noxious  form  of  tobacco  indulgence. 


AT  the  last  annual  session  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Medical  Association,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  protested  against  the 
professional  tendency  to  ascribe  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  to  cigarettes.  In  twenty-two 
years'  examination  of  over  twelve  hundred  cases 
accredited  to  the  cigarette  evils,  he  had  not  found 
one  instance  where  cigarette  smoking  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 


IT  cannot  be  denied  that  bad  cigarettes,  inhaling 
the  smoke,  and  their  excessive  use  by  immature 
children  may  and  do  produce  serious  effects. 


I^HE  September  number  of  The  Neiv  Pacific 
Coast  Journal  of  Homeopathy  is  before  us  in 
smaller  compass,  and  we  arc  glad  to  say,  greatly 
improved  over  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  Before 
the  calamity  we  used  to  dolorously  deplore  its 
long  name.  Xow  we  have  two  more  words  tacked 
on.  And  not  one  comma  in  the  whole  title.  We 
congratulate  you,  Brer.  Arndt,  and  your  asso- 
ciates. 


DELVING  persistently  in  matters  that  are  more 
or  less  purely  mental  is  a  serious  and  ofttimes 
dangerous  occupation,  especially  for  those  not 
over  mentally  inclined.  One  of  our  patients,  a 
robust  middle-aged  coffee  and  tea  salesman  in  our 
city,  was  induced  to  "sit  in"  a  private  spiritualistic 
seance ;  he  became  so  infatuated  that  in  a  week's 
time  he  had  to  be  removed  to  our  State  Insane 
Asylum  violently  insane.  Another,  a  hardy,  clean 
workman  in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  with- 
out a  bad  habit  of  any  kind,  began  to  investigate 


IN  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Nezv  Pacific 
Coast  Journal  of  Homeopathy  we  find  the  pro- 
fessional card  of,  let  us  call  it.  Smith  &  Smith, 
Homeopathists.  James  L.  Smith.  M.  I)..  <  ieneral 
Practice.  William  X.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Gynecology.  We  venture  the  statement 
that  these  are  father  and  son;  that  the  father, 
James  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  original  1  [omei  >- 
paths  who  were  not  taught  much  beyond  materia 
medica  and  clinical  medicine;  and  that  William  is 
the  son.  who  has  been  to  Chicago  and  perfected 
himself  in  what  his  father  lacked,  namely  gynecol- 
ogy, surgery,  and  other  better  paying  specialties, 
than  General  Practice.  Are  we  right.  Editor 
Arndt? 

*     *     * 

Since  reading  in  the  Medical  Century  the  very 
excellent  paper  of  J.  W.  Ward  of  San  Francisco, 
the  several  congress  papers  in  the  New  England 
Medical  Gazette,  and  knowing  that  almost  the 
whole  section  of  Sanitary  Science  was  promised 
to  the  North  American  Journal,  we  are  moved 
to  inquire  what  the  Institute  journal  (had  it  he- 
come  un  fait  accompli)  would  have  done  for 
papers  for  its  initial  issue  January,  [907.  Would 
it  have  reprinted  these  papers  mentioned,  or  left 
them  out  entirely?  And  this  will  be  the  prime 
problem  to  decide  when  the  Institute  journal  is 
established.  The  contributing  member  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  send  a  copy  whithersoever  he 
liketh  provided  it  is  not  printed  and  published  be- 
fore being  read  in  the  Institute.  Or  if  the  Insti- 
tute under  the  lash  of  misdirected  but  persistent 
eloquence  forbids  the  carbon-copying  of  papers 
intended  for  its  meeting,  it  may  find  that  authors 
will  not  contribute  to  the  Institute  at  all.  In  the 
present  day,  papers  of  value  cannot  be  locked  up 
in  a  copy  box  for  a  number  of  months.  That 
was  one  of  the  most  forceful  reasons  advanced 
for  the  proposed  establishing  of  an  Institute  jour- 
nal, namely,  that  for  a  long  number  of  years  the 
Transactions  were  so  tardy  in  getting  to  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  interest  in  its  papers  had  greatly 
waned  and  sometimes  died.  And,  as  Bartlett 
very  masterfully  pointed  out,  even  with  the  best 
selection  many,  many  papers  would  necessarily  be 
held  over  from  month  to  month,  awaiting  their 
turn,  a  "turn"  governed  most  likely  by  some  one 
man  or  committee  of  men. 
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Professor  of    Materia    Medica  and   Practice  in   N.  Y. 

Homeopathic    Medical   College  and   Hospital. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues   of 
January   or   December  each   yen.) 


Sea- water. 

Therapeutic  Effects  of  Hypodermic  Injec- 
tions.31—  Robert  Simon  was  led  to  try  this  remedy 
after  reading  of  the  results  obtained  by  Quinton 
in  artificially  induced  nephritis,  and  where  "reten- 
tion of  chlorides,"  albuminuria,  oliguria,  dyspnea, 
edema,  and  exophthalmos  rapidly  yielded  to 
the  immediate  injection  of  isotonic  sea-water. 
Simon's  first  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  forty- 
five,  alcoholic,  who  had  suffered  from  Bright's 
disease  for  upwards  of  six  years.  She  had  been 
an  in-patient  at  la  Pitie  Hospital  for  six  weeks; 
had  been  absolutely  confined  to  bed  and  to  a 
strictly  milk  diet,  with  dry  cupping  occasionally, 
A1  the  end  ol  the  six  weeks  her  condition  was 
stationary.  Dyspnea  prevented  her  sleeping  ex- 
cept in  a  sitting  position;  there  were  fine  rales 
in  both  lungs,  pithiness  of  face  and  exophthalmos, 
and  edema  of  the  lower  limbs  and  up  to  the  waist. 
The  quantity  of  urine  varied  from  i  .X  to  2  litres. 
Chlorides  were  4.4  grams,  and  albumin  5  grams 
per  litre.  Patient's  weight  was  50.25  kilograms. 
Hypodermic  injections  of  isotonic  sea-water  were 
now  commenced,  200  c.  c.  being  injected  every 
three  days.  After  the  second  injection  improve- 
ment was  manifest ;  edema  was  diminishing,  and 
pulse  and  respiration  easy.  At  the  third  injec- 
tion the  body-weight  was  found  to  have  fallen  to 
47.2  kilograms.  The  improvement  proceeded 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  all  signs 
of  edema  had  completely  disappeared.  In  twenty- 
three  days  the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  9.9 
kilograms,  and  nine  injections,  each  of  200  c.  c, 
had  been  administered.  "Salt-free"  diet  was  not 
resorted  to,  the  previous  milk  diet  being  simpl) 
continued.  There  was  distinct  diuresis  during 
the  treatment,  the  quantity  of  urine  several  times 
measuring  3  litres. 

Nux  Moschata. 

Poisoning.30 — Dr.  A.  \.  Wilkinson  writes:  The 
following  is  a  short  account  of  four  members  of  a 
family  who  took  nutmeg:  In  mother  and  son  it 
produced  a  narcotic  effect,  but  in  the  two  girls 
gave  rise  to  choreic  symptoms,  the  former  action 
being  as  given  usually  in  text-books,  the  latter  the 
converse.     I  was  called  to  visit  M.  P.,  aged  four 


and  one-half,  who,  with  her  elder  sister,  six  days 
previously  had  eaten  or  chewed  nutmeg  nut;  they 
had  been  given  potassium  bromide  in  mixture  by 
the  local  chemist,  but  as  one  had  not  improved, 
lutt  was  much  worse,  he  had  advised  them  to  call 
me  in.  The  history  of  the  symptoms  up  to  that 
day,  given  me  by  the  mother,  was  that  there  had 
been  no  vomiting.  On  the  day  after  taking  the 
nutmeg  she  "spat  frothy  spittle";  there  was  no 
purging;  she  slept  peacefully,  but  there  were 
movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  neck,  and  body  gen- 
erally, which  had  been  gradually  increasing  in 
severity;  no  alteration  in  the  urine  had  been 
noticed.  The  mother  gave  the  child  senna  tea,  after 
which  there  was  a  free  movement  of  the  bowels, 
but  nothing  peculiar  noticed,  in  the  motions;  the 
tongue  seemed  thick  in  speaking  and  swallowing. 
(  )n  seeing  the  child  one  formed  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  case  of  severe  chorea,  affecting  the  body  gen- 
erally, but  not  the  facial  muscles.  She  was  un- 
able to  walk  ;  heart  regular.  The  elder  girl,  aged 
nine,  was  said  also  to  have  had  similar  movements 
all  river,  but  not  so  bad  as  her  sister;  she  had 
gradually  improved,  though  I  could  perceive  a 
slight  trace.  The  brother,  aged  eleven,  had  eaten 
some  when  in  school,  and  became  so  dull  and 
stupid  that  he  was  punished,  but  the  effect  soon 
wore  off.  The  mother  some  time  previously  had 
had  a  bad  cold,  for  which  she  was  advised  by 
some  lay  practitioner  to  grind  up  a  whole  nutmeg, 
and  eat  it  in  gruel  She  says  she  felt  "very  stupid 
and  sleepy,  thick  feeling  in  tongue,  with  slimy 
sensation";  it  was  three  days  before  the  effect 
wore  off,  but  she  suffered  from  no  twitchings  of 
limbs  or  body.  I  placed  the  child  (  four  and  one- 
half  years)  on  3-minim  doses  of  liq.  fowled,  and 
when  I  saw  her  again,  three  days  later,  she  was 
much  improved,  had  walked  that  day,  and  the 
movements  generally  were  much  lessened  in 
severity. 

Momordica  Charantia. 

Three  cases34   are   published  by   Dr.   Chakra- 

vasti,  illustrating  the  value  of  momordica  in 
cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhea.  The  following  are 
mentioned  as  the  characteristic  symptoms  calling 
for  this  remedy:  watery  yellow  stools  mixed  with 
mucus,  bloody  forcible  expulsion;  bilious  frothy 
vomiting,  sour  to  the  taste  ;  insatiable  thirst,  wants 
to  drink  in  quantity  but  cannot  retain  it;  cutting 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  flatulence,  burning  in  almost 
every  case,  rumbling;  suppressed,  scanty,  high- 
colored  urine;  dry.  coated,  white  tongue;  pro- 
lapsus ani  with  burning. 
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A  Cose  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.* 

JOHN    II.    MCCAUGHAN,    M.    D.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

«    i     •- 

Atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  somewhat 
rare  in  childhood  and  early  adult  life,  the  case 
which  I  report  was  seen  first  in  January  of  this 
year.  C.  D.,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  was  of  sturdy 
German  stock  and  had  lived  in  the  country  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  family  history  was  good.  About  the  age 
of  two  years  had  several  convulsions,  no  assign- 
able cause.  At  about  the  age  of  five  years  had 
scarlet  fever,  from  which  she  made  a  slow  re- 
covery. Later  on  had  frequent  attacks  of  ma- 
larial fever  of  intermittent  type,  in  fact  was  in 
poor  health  from  two  years  of  age. 

About  four  years  ago  began  to  have  hemor- 
rhages in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  hematemesis, 
and  melena.  Often  had  stools  of  blood  in  large 
amounts,  soon  after  developing  an  ascites  that 
necessitated  tapping.  There  was  no  recurrence  of 
the  ascites  from  this  time  up  until  last  November 
at  which  time  she  was  again  tapped,  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  ascitic  fluid  being  secured.  Five 
weeks  later  she  was  again  tapped,  a  like  amount 
being  drawn  off.  My  connection  with  the  case 
began  on  January  19.  The  girl,  although  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
little  old  woman  and  was  very  diminutive.  The 
complexion  was  pale  and  waxy,  the  distal  phal- 
anges greatly  enlarged,  nails  strongly  clubbed 
and  cyanotic.  Icterus  had  never  been  present  to 
any  appreciable  degree.  She  had  never  men- 
struated. 

The  abdomen  was  greatly  enlarged,  the  mam- 
mary vessels  prominent  and  the  caput  medusas 
very  marked.  The  temperature  was  normal,  the 
pulse  100,  hear  sounds  badly  apportioned,  with 
weak  second  sounds.  The  dyspnea  was  very  dis- 
tressing. The  urine  was  acid,  specific  gravity 
1010  with  slight  zone  of  albumen.  The  extremi- 
ties were  greatly  wasted.  There  had  been  no 
general  dropsy  at  any  time  previously.  The  ap- 
petite was  fair.  The  hemoglobinometer  showed 
hemoglobin  thirty  per  cent. 

Tapping  was  urgent  and  on  the  following  day 
a  large  trocar  was  used  and  sixteen  litres  of 
ascitic  fluid  withdrawn.  This  liquid  was  of  a 
light  yellow  color,  alkaline  in  reaction  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1030,  and  containing  five 
grams  of  albumen  to  the  litre. 

*  Read   before   Missouri   Institute  of    Homeopathy,    Apri), 
1906. 


A  local  anesthesia  was  secured  by  the  use  of 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  eucaine.  No  appre- 
ciable shuck  followed.  However  a  very  trouble- 
some meteorism  followed  the  tapping  which 
lasted  for  several  days.  Alter  the  withdrawal 
of  the  fluid  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen 
was  made.  The  spleen  was  much  enlarged  and 
tender,  the  liver  small  and  retracted,  scarcely 
palpable.  (  >peration  was  suggested,  but  refused. 
In  a  therapeutic  way  arsenicum  was  tried  as  was 
also  lycopodium,  both  of  which  in  turn  seemed 
to  allay  the  more  urgent  symptoms.  The  diet 
was  milk,  koumyss,  squab  broth,  ice  cream,  and 
gelatine.  However  the  fluid  rapidly  accumulated 
and  it  was  necessary  to  tap  again  on  February  21, 
and  again  less  than  two  weeks  later,  at  both  of 
which  times  fourteen  litres  of  ascitic  fluid  were 
drawn.  At  the  last  tapping  I  secured  a  female 
catheter  retainer  and  drew  through  it  a  soft  rub- 
ber catheter,  size  15,  and  placed  eye  end  through 
the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  cutting 
short  the  outer  end  and  clasping  it  fast  with  a 
serafine.  This  device  was  fastened  to  the  ab- 
domen with  adhesive  plaster  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  sterile  compress. 

The  tube  caused  no  discomfort.  This  appa- 
ratus worked  perfectly  and  as  often  as  the  fluid 
accumulated  to  the  level  of  the  tube  the  serafine 
was  unclasped  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  run  out 
into  a  basin.  At  intervals  1  if  three  days  thereafter 
I  drew  off  one  litre  for  a  space  of  ten  days,  at 
which  time  the  liquid  did  not  accumulate  so 
rapidly.  It  had  been  apparent,  however,  that 
the  child  was  rapidly  declining  for  several  weeks, 
and  three  weeks  after  the  last  tapping  she  died, 
evidently   from  exhaustion. 

There  was  low  delirium,  amaurosis  and  coma 
before   death. 

A  post-mortem  was  not  allowed.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease  only  conjecture  can  be 
made.  There  is  no  history  or  suspicion  of 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis  in  the  family,  two  of 
the  frequent  causes  of  early  cirrhosis.  There 
remain  the  factors  of  continued  malaria  and  the 
exanthem  scarlet  fever,  both  of  which  are  eti- 
ological agents  in  its  production.  Interesting 
features  of  the  case  are  the  length  of  time  that 
undoubted  cirrhosis  had  existed,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  frequency  of  tapping,  and  the  period 
that  the  compensatory  circulation  of  Sappey  had 
prolonged   life. 

215  South  Jefferson  Avenue. 
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Polyuria.* 

BY   S.    P.    ALEXANDER,    M.   O. 

Having  recently  had  before  me  in  practice  a 
well-marked  instance  of  that  rare  disease  termed 
diabetes  insipidus,  I  venture  a  short  paper  on 
the  subject  of  polyuria. 

The  case  in  question  is  that  of  J.  IT.  ,  ret. 

44,   a   shipwright,   who  consulted    me  on   March 
10th  ult. 

"Can  you  do  anything  to  cure  me  of  the  drink- 
ing habit?"  was  his  plea;  "I  am  at  it  day  and 
night,  drinking,  drinking,  and  can't  stop."  A 
decidedly  candid  man,  albeit  a  toper,  thought  I, 
as  I  proceeded  to  question  him  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  his  drinking  propensities.  "Oh!  I  am 
a  teetotaler."  he  assured  me.  "and  never  touch 
stimulants,  but  am  drinking  water  day  and  night, 
and  can  never  quench  my  thirst." 

Commencing  some  twelve  months  previously, 
the  malady  had  persisted  and  increased,  in  spite 
of  treatment  under  several  medical  men, 
numerous  mixtures  and  drugs  being  taken  with- 
out benefit,  and  apparently  only  aggravating  his 
condition. 

The  first  onset  was  in  March.  1905,  when  he 
suffered  from  "breaking  out  in  the  mouth,"  pro- 
bably stomatitis,  which  "went  through"  him,  he 
says,  causing  cough,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea. 

Briefly,  the  symptoms  of  present  condition  are 
unquenchable  thirst,  with  increasing  general  de- 
bility and  loss  of  flesh.  Skin  harsh,  dry,  and 
scab',  and  continually  itching.  Tongue  and 
mouth  red,  dry.  and  parched,  as  also  pharynx. 
Irritation  of  mucous  membrane  extends  to  esoph- 
agus and  stomach,  causing  burning  after  meals, 
flatulence,  etc.,  together  with  dry  spasmodic 
cough,  apparently  gastric  in  origin.  Bowels  cos- 
tive; 110  heart  or  lung  mischief  discoverable. 
Appetite  fair,  not  increased,  but  thirst  unquench- 
able, water  relieving  for  the  moment  only.  Uri- 
nation excesssive  and  frequent,  proportionate  to 
amount  of  water  taken.  Sleep  much  disturbed, 
the  continual  need  t<>  rise  every  hour  to  micturate 
and  drink  at  night  aggravating  intensely  the 
patient's  sufferings.  Complains  of  fullness  and 
feeling  of  heat  in  head,  as  if  he  would  go  out  oi 
his  mind,  if  prevented  from  satisfying  his  thirst. 
The  amount  of  urine  passed  daily  is  immense,  but 
exact  quantity  cannot  be  measured,  patient  being 
at  work  all  day.     Sample  examined  is  odorless. 

*  Read  before  the  Western  Counties  Therapeutical  Society, 
in  London,  May  23,  1906,  and  published  in  the  British  Homeo- 
pathic Review. 


colorless,  of  tapwater  appearance,  and  contains  no 
trace  of  sugar  or  albumen,    Specific  gravity  1002. 

Patient  was  put  upon  ac.  phos.  dil.,  i.  e.,  phos. 
ac.  1  x,  five  drop  doses  four  times  daily.  Turkish 
bath  twice  weekly  recommended  in  view  of  in- 
active condition  of  the  skin.  Milk,  barley-water, 
lemon  juice,  and  generous  diet  advocated,  fluids 
freely,  quantity  not  to  be  curtailed. 

March  16. — Patient  no  better.  Specific  gravity 
of  urine  1001.     To  take  scilla  1. 

March  23. —  Condition  same,  no  reduction  in 
thirst  or  amount  of  urine.  Feels  quite  unequal  to 
continue  his  work.  Cough  very  trying.  Arsen. 
alb.  2. 

March  30. — No  better.  Dry  tickling  cough, 
very  troublesome,  being  incessant  during  con- 
sultation.   Prescribed  uran.  nit.  3X. 

April  2. — Feeling  somewhat  better.  Cough 
decidedly  improved  since  last  medicine.     Repit. 

Being  anxious  to  give  the  poor  fellow  every 
possible  chance,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  case 
might  be  watched  under  record  of  exact  quantity 
of  fluid  taken,  and  daily  estimate  of  urine  passed, 
I  communicated  with  Dr.  Galley  Blackley,  by 
whose  courtesy  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
London  Homeopathic  Hospital  on  April  2d. 

From  the  ward  notes  1  extract  as  follows: 
weight  on  April  11,  9  st.  4  1-4  lbs,  gradually 
reducing  to  9  st.  on  May  3.  Urine  passed 
amounted  to  from  300  to  400  ounces  in  the  24 
hours,  and  fluids  taken  in  proportionate  quantity. 

Estimate  of  elimination  of  urea  varied  from  6 
per  cent,  in  274  ounces  on  April  30th,  to  54  per 
cent,  in  216  ounces  on  May  10th. 

Patient  had  ordinary  diet,  and  water  freely 
diluted  with  soda  water.  Was  allowed  to  walk  in 
open  air  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  took  a 
bath  at  90  degrees  twice  weekly.  The  medicinal 
treatment  consisted  of  phos.  ac.  1,  5  drop  doses 
thrice  daily. 

Leaving  the  hospital  on  May  roth,  the  patient 
is  again  under  my  care.  He  expresses  himself  as 
feeling  distinctly  better  in  every  way,  and  has 
gained  in  weight,  being  now  0  stone  6  lbs.  Thirst 
is  less,  and  he  has  only  to  rise  twice  at  night 
now  to  micturate.  Quantity  of  urine  has  fallen 
t<>  216  ounces  in  24  hours,  and  is  of  slight  amber 
color.  Specific  gravity  shows  little  improvement 
being  1004.  The  cough  has  disappeared,  and  both 
tongue  and  skin  are  normal  in  appearance. 

And  no\\  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn,  and 
as  to  the  moral  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  what  may 
we  learn  ? 
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.  Firstly,  that  in  polyuria,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
employ  the  term,  we  have  a  distinct,  definite,  and 
very  formidable  disease  to  reckon  with. 

The  word  according-  to  the  derivation  from 
ttoXv<;,  much,  and  ovpov,  urine,  may  be  said, 
generally  speaking,  to  applv  to  abundance  of  urine 
from  whatsoever  cause.  That  is  to  say,  the  term 
refers  to  the  quantity  rather  than  to  the  character 
of  the  fluid  passed. 

Quain  uses  the  word  polyuria  as  synonymous 
with  diabetes  insipidus.  Allbutt,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  treating  upon  diabetes  insipidus,  distin- 
guishes two  separate  forms  of  the  disease,  viz.. 
hydruria  and  polyuria.  The  first  is  characterized 
by  abundant  flow  of  non-saccharine  urine  of  low 
specific  gravity,  the  term  polyuria,  with  him, 
referring  to  those  forms  of  the  disease  where  the 
solids  as  well  as  the  liquid  elements  are  increased. 
For  example,  we  may  have  urea  in  excess  in 
azoturia,  phosphates  in  phosphaturia,  and  finally 
baruria,  where  solids  generally  are  increased. 
Polydipsia,  again,  and  chronic  diuresis  are  terms 
like  hydruria,  denoting  urinary  superflux  apart 
from  the  quantitative  relationship  of  the  urinary 
water  and  solids. 

Amongst  these  numerous  and  somewhat  con- 
flicting titles,  I  have  selected  that  of  polyuria,  and 
employ  it  in  this  paper  in  its  wide  derivative 
sense,  "much  urine."  Accordingly,  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  or  group 
together  all  those  maladies  where  there  is  super- 
abundance of  urine,  from  whatsoever  cause.  For 
example,  we  know  excessive  urine  may  be  found 
in  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  as  con- 
tracted kidney,  in  hysteria,  temporarily  after 
diuretic  drugs  and  drinking  of  large  quantities  of 
water  or  other  fluids.  Again,  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
as  also  in  glycosuria,  we  have  increased  urine,  or 
polyuria,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  urine  is  con- 
cerned. In  certain  diseased  conditions,  abdominal 
tumors,  aortic  or  abdominal  aneurism,  increased 
secretion  of  urine  may  be  a  concomitant.  In 
neurotic  patients  again,  suffering  from  excite- 
ment, dread,  apprehension,  or  other  emotional 
disturbance,  emission  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear 
urine  is  of  common  occurrence.  "Funk"  before 
examination  or  public  speaking  may  be  especially 
attended  by  marked  increase  and  inability  to 
retain  urine.  I  may  instance  the  case  of  a  lady 
patient  of  mine,  who  invariably,  when  calling 
upon  the  doctor,  has  to  be  conducted  upstairs  by 
the  maid,  before  consultation. 

Nervous  palpitation,  with  temporary  increased 


blood  pressure,  is  no  doubt  the  proximate  cause, 
at  least,  of  the  increased  renal  secretion  in  such 
cases. 

Apart  from  such  temporary  causes,  however, 
the  chronic  and  permanent  diuresis  of  diabetes 
insipidus  is  a  polyuria  per  se,  ami  a  distinct 
disease  by  itself. 

What  is  our  knowledge,  then,  as  to  the 
etiology  of  this  special  malady?  From  the  nature 
and  onset  of  the  disease,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  malady' is  primarily  nervous  in 
origin  and  determined  by  disturbance  in  the 
cerebral  centers.  As  in  the  case  of  glycosuria 
which  has  been  produced  artificially  by  puncture 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  polyuria  has 
also  followed.  Cerebral  lesions,  traumatism,  or 
tumor  involving  that  portion  of  the  brain  then, 
have  clearly  been  recognized  in  diabetes  insipidus 
as  a  determining  course.  Amongst  other  possible 
causes  are  malnutrition,  worry,  anxiety,  shod-', 
alcoholism,  sunstroke,  and  exposure  to  cold. 

As  to  influence  of  age  and  sex,  the  disease 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  early  childhood  and 
early  middle  life,  and  is  twice  as  common  in  males 
as  in  females.  Nocturnal  incontinence,  or  "wet- 
ting the  bed,"  in  children,  especially  when  per- 
sistent and  in  the  absence  of  other  causes,  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  possibly  due  to  polyuria 
proper. 

Typical  examples  of  the  disease  are  distinctly 
rare  and  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Osier  remarks 
that  amongst  150,000  patients  treated  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  only  two  cases  were  that  of 
diabetes  insipidus.  Allowance  must  be  made, 
however,  for  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  its 
chronicity,  as  one  hardly  deemed  eligible  for 
hospital  treatment  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
class  of  hospital  diseases. 

The  examples  of  the  disease  in  general  practice 
are  rare,  and,  I  may  say,  the  present  case  is  the 
first  distintcly  typical  one,  so  far,  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation. 

As  to  the  pathology  of  diabetes  insipidus,  our 
knowledge  is  scant  and  indefinite.  A  want  of 
inhibitory  control  of  the  asovmotor  renal  nerves 
sums  up  the  supposed  pathology  of  the  disease. 
There  are  no  characteristic  or  constant  anatomical 
lesions.  The  celebrated  diabetic  puncture  of 
Bernard,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  attended 
by  copious  diuresis,  and  throws  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  those  cases  of  polyuria,  at  least, 
associated  with  cerebral  tumor  or  other  brain 
lesion.      As    the    pulse    in    diabetes    insipidus    is 
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always  feeble  and  easily  compressible,  we  must 
exclude  high  arterial  tension  as  a  determining 
faclcr  in  this  disease.  As  already  remarked, 
increased  micturition  does  result  from  increased 
blood-pressure  in  hysteria,  but  this  is  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  and  lo  be  distinguished  from 
polyuria  proper  and  its  attendant  low  arterial 
tension.  The  influence  of  altitude  should  be  of 
interest  here,  as  relating  to  variations  of  baro- 
metric pressure,  a-  also  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
but  as  to  this  1  have  no  practical  knowledge,  that 
is.  so  far  a.s  polyuria  is  concerned. 

As  to  prognosis  I  fear  we  cannot  speak  hope- 
fully, and  the  text-books  tell  us  that  cure  of  the 
disease  is  rare.  The  degree  of  severity,  onset, 
and  tvpe,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  necessarily 
influence  the  prospects,  and  probably,  as  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  the  younger  the  patient  the 
more  fatal  the  disease.  (  If  the  beneficial  effects 
of  homeopathy  in  modifying  the  prognosis,  I 
should  he  delighted,  if  able,  to  speak  in  glowing 
terms,  hut  our  patient,  alas  !  is  not  cured  yet ! 

As  with  a  multitude  of  other  diseases  in  the 
text-hooks,  when  the  question  of  treatment  is 
considered,  significantly  enough,  "unsatisfactory" 
is  the  verdict.  Beyond  palliation  and  generalities, 
there  is  little  remcdiative,  and  in  the  case  of 
diabetes  insipidus,  absolutely  nothing  specific  as 
to  treatment.  Per  contra,  is  there  anything  in 
In  uneopathy  to  help  us? 

Hypothetical  and  obscure  though  the  disease 
may  he.  and  ignorant  as  we  are  with  respect  to 
exact  knowledge,  nevertheless  our  rule  of  practice 
yet  applies,  indicating  at  least  the  road  to  relief, 
and  lighting  up  the  way  of  cure. 

From  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  decidedly  indicated  remedies  is 
scilla,  a  drug  which  produces  increase  of  urine, 
being  classed  amongst  the  vaso-motor  diuretics, 
stimulating  the  circulation,  to  which  class  digi- 
talis, belladonna,  and  ergot  also  belong.  In  our 
patient  scilla  had  the  mouth  symptoms,  dryness 
and  burning,  together  with  thirst,  and  increased 
urine. 

Phosphoric  acid  appears  to  have  been  well 
indicated  in  this  case,  covering  well  the  symp- 
toms of  progressive  exhaustion  and  nervous 
debility.  It  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  hospital 
treatment,  and  distinctly  relieved  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient. 

[Tan.  nit.,  so  especially  indicated  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  finds  its  simillimum  lure  also,  being 
indicated    for   increased    mine,  thirst,  dry   tongue, 


dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  cough  of  gastric  origin. 
In  the  case  recorded  in  this  paper,  uran.  nit:  was 
the  first  remedy  to  appreciably  affect  the  cough, 
and  to  afford  decided  relief.  Dr.  Bradford 
recommended  it  in  simple  diuresis,  especially 
when  the  urine  was  apt  at  times  to  become 
"acrid."  whatever  that  may  mean.  But  there  are 
other  remedies  to  be  thought  of  in  the  remedial 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Belladonna,  for  ex- 
ample, so  valuable  in  nocturnal  incontinence.  A 
patient  of  mine,  for  whom  I  recently  prescribed 
this  remedy  for  laryngitis,  returned  a  few  days 
after,  much  relieved  as  to  the  laryngitis,  but 
complaining  of  urging  to  urinate  and  excessive 
micturition  since  taking  her  medicine. 

When  cerebral  lesion  is  suspected,  or  when 
tumor  can  be  diagnosed,  the  remedy  is  indicated 
accordingly.  Arsen.  iod.,  for  example,  in  sus- 
pected tubercular  mischief,  or  in  event  of  syphil- 
itic taint. 

Arsen.  all),  has  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
diabetes  insipidus,  being  suggested  by  adynamia 
and  excessive  prostration.  Jn  patient's  case.  Dr. 
Blackley  proposed  to  use  it  should  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  urine  prove  to  be  diminished. 
Ignatia,  strychnine,  and  mix  vomica  are  remedies 
in  polyuria,  dependent  upon,  or  associated  with, 
nervi  >us  symptoms. 

Natrum  mur.  especially  is  to  be  thought  of  in 
diabetes  insipidus.  Its  immoderate  use  produces 
scorbutic  degeneration  of  the  blood  and  tissues, 
together  with  polyuria,  constipation,  coldness, 
despondency,  dryness  of  mouth  and  mucous 
membranes.  Allhutt  very  significantly  warns  us 
against  salt,  remarking  that  the  quantity  taken  in 
diabetes  insipidus  should  be  extremely  small, 
because  of  its  diuretic  action.  But  as  it  has  been 
said,  their  "contra"  is  our  "pro." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  Bock  and 
Hoffman  succeeded  in  the  production  of  an  arti- 
ficial diabetes  mellitus.  with  its  atttendant  poly- 
uria, bv  injecting  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  large 
quantities  of  comrm  m  salt. 

Anacardium  may  he  referred  to  as  a  possible 
remedy,  indicated  because  of  its  "weakness  of 
mind,  memory  and  senses,"  and  being  prescribed 
for  "funk"  so-called;  it  is  interesting  to  note  "in- 
creased frequency  of  micturition"  as  one  of  its 
symptoms.  This  may  be  due  to  cardol,  a  vesicant 
which  it  contains,  explaining  also  its  irritant 
effect  upon  tin'  bladder  and  skin.  Speaking  of 
"nervous   urine,"   the   profuse   limpid    flow    Erom 
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nervous  excitement  of  gelsemium  may  be  men- 
tioned en  passant. 

Murex  purpurea  is  another  remedy  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  insipidus.  Its 
chief  indication  is  "frequent  need  to  urinate 
during  night,  urine  colorless."  Prepared  by 
triturating  the  dessicated  fluid  contained  in  the 
color  sac  of  the  mollusc,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  medicinal  effect  corresponds  to  sepia, 
obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  the  cuttle  fish. 

The  head  symptoms  of  murex  purpurea  are 
worth  considering,  together  with  the  dry  cough 
and  general  debility  of  the  whole  muscular  system. 

Apocynum  is  recommended  by  Hale  where  a 
sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with 
great  debility,  is  the  characteristic  symptom. 
He  tells  us,  vaguel)  enough,  that  diabetes  insipi- 
dus is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  caused  by 
the  drug.  Candidly,  my  own  experience  with 
this  remedy  in  practice  generally  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Argentum  met.,  or  metallic  silver,  in  that  it 
causes  some  diuresis,  was  suggested  by  Hahne- 
mann as  occasionally  useful  in  diabetes  insipidus. 
The  great  feature  of  its  proving  is  "frequent  and 
much  urination,"  with  emaciation,  great  weak- 
ness, dryness  of  tongue  and  buccal  cavity. 

Eupatorium  purpurcum,  as  causing  primarily 
very  profuse  frequent  urination,  may  be  referred 
to,  and  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that  it  has  "urine  clear,  limpid, 
and  of  low  specific  gravity." 

Xo  doubt  there  are  further  possible  and  minor 
remedies,  to  which  I  do  not  refer,  but  conclude 
our  paper  with  a  brief  allusion  to  some  non- 
medicinal  methods  of  treatment. 

As  to  diet,  unlike  diabetes  mellitus,  there  can 
manifestly  be  no  special  restrictions:  carbohy- 
drates and  hydrocarbons  alike  may  be  indulged  in, 
and  the  more  generously  the  better.  Apparently 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  either  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  and  this  may  be  eked  out  as  far 
as  possible  by  mineral  waters.  Effervescing 
drinks  are  said  to  increase  the  diuresis. 

When  nervous  lesion  can  be  determined,  the 
continuous  current  may  be  of  benefit.  Dr. 
Robertson  records  a  case  of  diabetes  insipidus, 
dependent  upon  disease  of  the  bulb,  where  use  of 
voltaic  electricity  was  the  only  measure  that  gave 
distinct  relief.  The  positive  pole  was  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  insulated 
negative  pole  through  the  nostril  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.     Current  strength  gradually 


increased  from  half  to  live  milliamperes,  for  live 
to  six  minutes  every  second  or  third  day  for 
seven  weeks,  resulted  in  decided  lessening  of 
urine,  and  increase  of  specific  gravity. 

Vigouroux  stales  that  the  glycosuria  of  neuras- 
thenic patients  quickly  yields  to  static  electricity, 
so  that  "Franklinization,"  or  static  electricity, 
might  possibly  benefit  in  diabetes  insipidus  also. 

Charcot  records  a  case  of  diabetic  paraplegia 
practically  cured  by  static  electricity,  where  not 
only  the  sugar  greatly  lessened,  but  the  polyuria 
diminished  by  more  than  one  half. 

Static  electricity,  seldom  used  in  this  country, 
is  now,  1  suppose,  entirely  superseded  in  favor  of 
the  high-frequency  current. 

The  general  principles  as  to  bracing  climate, 
warm  clothing,  and  open-air  exercise,  need  only 
he  mentioned.  The  latter  especially  must  be 
regulated  to  avoid  fatigue.  Within  proper  limits, 
and  where  able  to  hi'  borne,  sea-bathing  is,  facile 
princeps,  the  most  tonic  and  invigorating  form 
ot  exercise. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close.  I  am  quite  conscious  that 
what  I  have  said  is  fragmentary,  and  not  very 
original  or  conclusive,  but  it  may  suffice  to 
suggest  the  subject,  to  awaken  interest  in  a  poorly 
understood  malady,  and  to  stimulate  our  efforts 
to  attain  the  goal — the  possible  cure  of  the  disease. 
♦      ♦ 

John  Wesley  on  the  Art  of  Healing. 

BY    BURTON    ( ;.    THOMAS,    M.    1). 

It  is  not  known,  even  to  many  of  his  most  ear- 
nest disciples  and  students  of  his  more  important 
work,  that  the  great  John  Wesley  had  turned  his 
attention,  among  many  other  things,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  or  rather,  as  he  would  have 
claimed,  to  the  healing  of  disease,  a  distinction  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  enforce.  The 
is  that  Wesley  left  the  world  so  much  to  remem- 
ber him  by  that  his  little  ho.  k  entitled  "Primitive 
Physick  :  or  an  Easy  and  Natural  Method  of 
Curing  Most  Diseases"  is  now  quite  forgotten. 
Yet  such  a  book  from  his  pen  was  actually  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1747,  and  evidently  had  no 
small  vogue,  since  in  1755,  in  a  preface  to  a  new- 
edition,  the  author  can  write  that  it  was  a  great' 
surprise  to  him  "that  there  was  so  swift  and  laro-e 
a  demand  for  it;  that  three  impressions  were 
called  for  in  four  or  five  years;  and  that  it  was 
not  onl\'  republished  by  the  booksellers  of  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  but  also  inserted  by  parts  in  their 
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publick    papers   and    so   propagated   through   the 
whole  kingdom." 

The  volume  before  me  as  I  write  is  a  copy  of 
no  less  than  the  fourteenth  edition,  printed  in  1770 
at  Bristol  by  William  Pine  in  Narrow  Wine 
Street.  The  priee  is  stated  as  "one  and  six- 
pence,  hound  in  sheep."  Wesley's  greatness  was 
achieved  on  lines  so  remote  from  this,  and  was 
in  fact  so  preeminent,  that  no  disrespect  is  shown 
to  his  memory  by  dragging  out  into  the  light  of 
the  twentieth  century  this  little  work,  which  to  the 
modern  mind  is  only  evidence  of  a  hiatus  in  his 
faculties,  natural  and  inevitable  in  a  theologian  of 
that  day,  and  not  unfamiliar  even  in  some  of  the 
theological  intellects  of  the  present. 

The  book  itself  is  simply  a  list  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  nostrums  for  various  disorders 
which  are  treated  in  alphabetical  order.  Of  these 
some  samples  are  quoted  below,  hut  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work  is  the  preface,  which 
is  really  a  short  essay  on  the  medical  practice  of 
his  clay,  and  is  far  from  complimentary  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  opens  with  a  few  paragraphs  of  dog- 
matic theology,  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
previous  to  the  fall  "man  was  clothed  in  body 
as  well  in  soul  with  immortality  and  in-corrup- 
tion."  He  knew  no  pain,  no  sickness,  weakness, 
or  bodily  disorder,  and  there  was  nothing  from 
without  to  injure  the  body.  Heaven  and  earth 
and  all  the  hosts  of  them  were  mild,  benign,  and 
friendly  to  human  nature,  so  that  "there  was  no 
place  for  physick  or  the  art  of  healing."  Once 
man  had  rebelled,  however,  not  only  were  "the 
seeds  of  weakness  and  pain,  of  sickness  and  death, 
lodged  in  our  inmost  substance,"  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  "the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  things 
contained  therein  conspired  to  punish  the  rebels 
against  their  Creator.  The  sun  and  moon  shed 
unwholesome  influences  from  above ;  the  earth  ex- 
hales poisonous  damps  from  beneath;  the  beasts 
•  if  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  are  in  a  state  of  hostility  :  the  air  itself  that 
surrounds  us  on  every  side  is  replete  with  the 
shafts  of  death;  yea,  the  food  we  eat  daily  saps 
the  foundation  of  the  life  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  it." 

However,  "one  grand  preventive  of  pain  and 
sickness  seems  intimated  in  the  very  sentence  thai 
entails  death  upon  us — in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground." 

Then  follows  some  sound  common  sense  about 
the  advantages  of  exercise  and  temperance,  sense 


which  was  perhaps  less  common  in  Wesley's  time 
than  our  own,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
throughout  the  book  Wesley  lays  stress  on  some 
of  the  commonplaces  of  modern  hygiene  which 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries  must  have  seemed 
dangerous  heresies.  He  is  also  strong  in  his  com- 
mendation of  "electricity,"  evidently  statical  elec- 
tricity, which  he  advises  for  all  sorts  of  morbid 
conditions,  and  describes  as  "the  nearest  an  uni- 
versal medicine  of  any  yet  known  in  the  world." 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  he  conceived  it  to  be  in  his  day,  and  an 
appeal  for  a  return  to  the  "traditional"  medicine 
from  which  it  arose,  the  simple  system  of  having 
a  certain  category  of  diseases  and  a  corresponding 
category  of  remedies.  He  makes  the  curious 
claim  to  modern  ears  that  medicine  of  this  type 
is  founded  purely  on  "experiment,"  his  notion  of 
an  experiment  being  simply  the  administration  of 
a  certain  "remedy"  in  the  case  of  any  disease. 
Failures  in  this  kind  of  experiment  appear  to  have 
been  practically  unknown. 

"Tis  certain,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  the  method 
wherein  the  art  of  healing  is  preserved  among  the 
Americans  [that  is,  North  American  Indians]  to 
this  dav.  Their  diseases,  indeed,  are  exceeding 
few  ;  nor  do  they  often  occur,  by  reason  of  their 
continual  exercise  and  (till  late  universal)  tem- 
perance. But  if  any  is  sick,  or  bit  by  a  serpent, 
•  or  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  the  fathers  immediately 
tell  their  children  what  remedy  to  apply.  And 
'tis  rare  that  the  patient  suffers  long,  those  medi- 
cines being  quick,  as  well  as  generally  infallible." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  this  super- 
stition concerning  the  virtue  of  Indian  medicines 
is  still  profitably  exploited  in  the  advertisements 
of  certain  quack  nostrums. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  he  tells  us  with 
regret,  "men  of  philosophical  turn  began  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  this."  They  began  impiously  to 
inquire  how  to  account  for  these  things — to  dis- 
sect the  body  and  to  study  the  functions  of  its 
parts.  We  may  hazard  a  guess  that  there  were, 
perhaps,  some  who  even  questioned  the  invariable 
success  of  the  earlier  "experiments."  They  also 
explored  all  mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
studied  chemistry.  Thus  "men  of  learning  began 
to  set  experience  aside"!  Physic  then  was 
founded  on  theories  instead  of  experiments! 
Truly,  this  is  a  strange  turning  of  the  tables  by 
an  eclectic.  Put  the  result  of  all  this  was  that 
"simple  medicines  were  forgotten,  at  least  in  the 
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politer  nations,"  and  the  increase  of  new  and  com- 
plex ones  led  to  the  multiplication  of  medical 
books,  "till  at  length  physic  became  an  abstruse 
science,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men." 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  remains  to  tell. 
since  "physicians  now  began  to  he  held  in  admira- 
tion as  persons  who  were  something  more  than 
human.  And  profit  attended  their  employ  as  well 
as  honor.  So  that  they  had  now  two  weighty 
reasons  for  keeping  the  hulk  of  mankind  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  this  end  they  increased  those  diffi- 
culties by  design  which  began  in  a  manner  by 
accident.  They  filled  their  writings  with  abun- 
dance of  technical  terms,  utterly  unintelligible  to 
plain  men.  They  represented  the  critical  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy  as  neces- 
sarily previous  to  the  understanding  the  art  of 
healing.  They  introduced  into  practice  abun- 
dance of  compound  medicines,  consisting  of  so 
many  ingredients  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for 
common  people  to  know  which  it  was  that 
wrought  the  cure.  And  thus  both  their  honor 
and  gain  were  secured  ;  a  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind being  utterly  cut  off  from  helping  either 
themselves  or  their  neighbors,  or  once  daring  to 
attempt  it." 

Such  was  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  which 
John  Wesley  set  himself  to  remedy  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Primitive  Phvsick."  not  unmindful 
of  predecessors,  "friends  of  mankind,"  who  have 
"endeavored  to  reduce  physic  to  its  ancient  stand- 
ard ;  to  explode  out  of  it  all  hypotheses  and  fine- 
spun theories,  and  to  make  it  a  plain  intelligible 
thing  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  having  no  more 
mystery  in  it  than  this — such  n  medicine  removes 
such  a  pain." 

Further,  if  it  be  asked  :  What  need  is  there  of 
such  an  attempt?  he  replies: 

"Who  would  not  wish  to  have  a  physician  al- 
ways in  the  house,  and  one  that  attends  without 
fee  or  reward?  Is  it  not  needful  in  the  highest 
degree  to  rescue  men  from  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion ?  From  wasting  their  fortunes  as  thousands 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  daily?  From  pin- 
ing away  in  sickness  and  pain,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  knavery  of  physicians?" 

After  reading  this  we  draw  a  breath  of  relief 
on  reflecting  that  the  profession  is  no  longer  an 
object  of  the  odium  theologicum. 

His  directions  for  using  the  remedies  enumer- 
ated are  simplicity  itself.  "As  soon  as  you  know 
your  distemper,  which  is  very  easy"  (  !),  the  vari- 
ous remedies  are  to  be  tried  in  the  order  set  down 


until  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  Difficulties  of 
diagnosis  are  only  likely  to  arise  when  there  i< 
a  "complication  of  disorders,"  in  which  case  the 
patient  "would  do  well  to  apply  to  a  physician 
that  fears  God."  It  is  really  gratifying  to  learn 
that  there  were  any  such  ' 

Turning  now  to  the  body  of  the  work  itself, 
we  find  it  merely  rings  the  change'-  in  quite  a  hap- 
hazard way  on  the  various  potions,  pills,  and  ap- 
plications still  familiar  as  household  medicines 
and  in  the  armamentarium  of  the  herbalist.  Thus, 
hartshorn,  honey,  turnips,  wormwood,  sal  am- 
moniac, agrimony,  rhubarb,  and  so  on,  are  in  con- 
stant request,  though  here  and  there  a  name  crops 
up  that  is  less  familiar.  Nearly  all  these  remedies 
are.  as  their  author  claims,  quite  harmless,  though 
it  is  quaint  to  see  mail}'  of  them  marked  "I," 
which  stands  for  infallible — for  instance,  the 
powder  of  ripe  puff-balls  for  the  "bleeding  of  a 
wound."  Of  the  latter  we  are  told  that  "it  will 
stop  the  bleeding  of  an  amputated  limb  without 
any  cautery"  ! 

A  great  many  of  these  "remedies"  and  the 
modes  of  applying  them  are  dictated  by  mere 
superstition.  Thus  "For  an  ague"  we  are  di- 
rected to  "take  a  handful  of  groundsel,  shred  it 
small,  put  it  into  a  paper  bag,  four  inches  square, 
pricking  that  side  which  is  to  be  next  the  skin  full 
of  holes.  Cover  this  with  a  thin  linen,  and  wear 
it  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  renewing  it  two  hours 
befi  ire  the  fit. — Tried." 

The  last  word  "tried"  is  appended  to  a  great 
many  of  these  prescriptions,  although  the  result 
of  the  "experiment"  is  not  given.  Again  "to  cure 
the  cramp"  we  are  told,  among  other  procedures, 
to  "hold  a  roll  of  brimstone  in  your  hand.  I  have 
frequently  done  this  with  success."  For  the  "fall- 
ing of  the  fundament,  boil  eight  beetles  in  oil  of 
masticb  and  anoint  the  part,  sprinkle  thereon 
pi  vvder'd  egg-shells." 

Among  these  superstitious  remedies  we  would, 
perhaps,  he  justified  in  including  all  the  externa! 
and  internal  medicines  recommended  for  rupture. 
Thus  of  a  mixture  of  agrimony,  spleen-wort. 
Solomon's  seal  and  strawberry  roots  taken  twice 
daily  in  the  morning  we  are  told  "this  commonly 
cures  in  a  fortnight,"  but  he  makes  the  naive  ad- 
mission that  "a  g 1  truss  meantime  is  of  great 

use"  ! 

Jn  spite  of  his  strong  advocacy  of  cold  water 
and  general  cleanliness,  Wesley's  practice  is  not 
quite  free  from  the  unpleasantness  inherent  in 
quack    medicine.     Thus,   the   cow-dung   poultice, 
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still  unfortunately  in  use  among  the  least  civilized 
classes  in  the  North  of  England,  is  recommended 
for  "a  windy  rupture."  For  "white  specks  in  the 
eye"  the  sufferer  is  told,  "Going  to  bed,  put  a 
little  ear-wax  on  the  speck  ;  this  has  cured  main." 
For  consumption  "in  the  last  stage"  the  patient 
should  "suck  an  healthy  woman  daily;  tried  by 
my  father."  1 » u t  perhaps  the  most  amazing  of 
his  prescriptions  is  for  "the  iliac  passion."  which 
is  described  as  a,  "violent  kind  of  colick" — the 
excrements  are  thrown  up  by  the  mouth  in  vomit- 
ing. The  reined)'  for  this  is  to  "hold  a  live  puppy 
constantly  on  the  belly"!  A  somewhat  heroic 
remedy  for  "raging  madness"  is  to  "set  the  pa- 
tient with  his  head  under  a  great  waterfall,  as 
long  as  his  strength  will  bear."  Lest  the  reader 
should  feel  any  diffidence  about  applying  this 
treatment  to  a  raging  madman  there  is  a  reassur- 
ing footnote  to  the  effect  that  "all  madmen  are 
c<  wards." 

Some  of  the  lists  of  diseases  cured  by  a  single 
preparation  read  strangely  like  the  long  categories 
of  the  modern  advertising  nostrum  vendor.  Thus 
the  decoction  of  great  waterdock,  which  is  espe- 
cially recommended  for  scurvy,  also  cures  "re- 
laxation, or  wind  at  the  stomach,  and  all  dis- 
orders proceeding  therefrom.  It  cures  all  dis- 
eases ot  the  nerves,  as  twitchings,  contractions, 
tremblings,  convulsions,  palsies,  febrile  heats  and 
colds,  headaches,  vertigoes,  vapors,  melancholy." 
Truly  a  useful  list;  but  even  the  virtues  of  the 
great  waterdoek  pale  before  those  of  "fasting 
spittle."  This,  applied  outwardly  every  morning, 
"has  sometimes  relieved  and  sometimes  cured" 
blindness,  contracted  sinews,  corns  (when  mixed 
with  chewed  bread),  cuts,  deafness,  red  and  in- 
flamed eyelids,  scrobutic  tetters,  sore  legs,  warts. 
Taken  inwardly  (!)  it  relieves  or  cures  asthmas, 
cancers,  falling  sickness,  gout,  gravel,  king's  evil. 
leprosy,  palsy,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  stone,  and 
swelled  liver. 

But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  "primitive  and  traditional  physick"  to 
which  John  VVesle\  would  have  tied  mankind,  for 
whose  sake  he  would  have  strangled  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  deprived  humanity  of  all  the  boon 
that  these  have  wrought.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book  ot  any  value  whatsoever,  and,  curiously 
enough,  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  written 
b)  a  person  with  the  slightest  education  and  the 
meanest  intellect.  There  is  even  something  a 
little  undignified  in  this  preocupation  about  bodily 
ailments  and  this  meddling  with  their  cure  on  the 


part  of  one  capable  of  exercising  so  profound  an 
influence  on  his  generation  as  Wesley.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  little  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
curious  eddy  in  that  flood  of  restless  energy  of 
mind  that  made  Wesley  distinguished  as  scholar, 
controversialist,  preacher,  organizer,  and  adminis- 
trator. The  intolerance  of  the  preface  is  quite 
characteristic,  even  if  we  admit  that  some  excuse 
existed  for  it  in  the  pedantry  and  self-seeking 
that  was  unfortunately  common  enough  in  the 
medical  profession  of  that  day.  The  complete 
absence  of  any  powers  of  critical  observation,  the 
blind  acceptance  of  alleged  results  on  the  mere 
ground  of  "authority,"  and  the  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  that  combination  of  the  in- 
ductive and  deductive  methods  of  reasoning  by 
which  alone  science  is  advanced,  are  alike  char- 
acteristic and  inevitable  in  the  theologian  and 
(  Ixford  Fellow  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century, 
flic  medical  profession  may  justly  pride  itself  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  made  impossible  the  utterance 
of  any  such  beliefs  by  -tun-  educated  man  of  the 
present  generation. 


Some  Practical  Indications  in  Cough. 

For  a  cough  caused  by  an  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  pulsatilla  and  bryonia  are  very  promi- 
nent, especially  with  tickling  in  the  stomach. 

If  the  irritation  is  in  left  hypogastric  region, 
followed  by  cough,  phosphorus  is  a  good  remedy. 

Antimonium  crud.  when  cough  seem--  to  ^tart 
from  abdomen. 

Phosphorus  when  from  left  ovary. 

Squills  when  there  is  loose  cough  in  morning 
and  diw  cough  in  the  evening.  The  loose  cough 
is  worse  in  the  morning  than  the  dry  cough  in  the 
evening.     When  they  cough  the  urine  squirts  out. 

Arsenicum.  While  moving  about  no  cough, 
but  as  soon  as  patient  sits  down  or  stands  still, 
patient  coughs. 

Aconite  cough  is  provoked  by  going  from  cold 
air  to  warm  air. 

Ranunculus  bulb.,  the  same. 

Phosphorus  cough  is  provoked  going  from 
warm  to  cold  air. 

After  falling  asleep  patient  is  awakened  by  a 
tickling  cough:  aconite,  lacbesis,  are  in  order.  If 
aconite  does  not  cure,  lachesis  will. 

Ferrum.  The  patient  hawks  up  scabs;  there  is 
catarrh  with  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  posterior 
nares. 
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College  Notes,  but  Worth  Reviewing. 

Mary  Hayes,  aged  thirty-five,  lias  pain  in  right 
side,  extending  from  crest  of  ilium  up  to  behind 
the  ear.  Can't  cough  nor  sneeze  ;  worse  when  ly- 
ing on  back,  better  when  walking  about.  She 
has  leucorrhea.  She  sweats  moderately  during 
the  night,  and  dreams  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
Sulphur  was  given  to  begin  the  case  with.  Pains 
worse  at  night;  has  no  dizziness.  Probably  we 
will  give  the  lady  conium  next  time. 

Anna  Zorica,  aged  forty-one.  Has  been  ailing 
about  two  years.  Has  weak  pains  across  the 
small  of  the  back.  After  washing  clothes  she 
feels  very  badly;  can  hardly  straighten  out. 
Pains  relieved  by  stretching  out  and  lying  on 
back.  Likes  warmth.  When  going  out  has  ur- 
ticaria. Appetite  fair,  but  gets  very  hungry  about 
ir  a.  M.  On  lifting  anything  heavy  her  hack 
pains  her.  She  had  protrusion  of  rectum.  Rhus 
was  given  this  lady.  Tains  better  during  sweat. 
She  has  now,  since  taking  the  rhus  1000,  less  pro- 
trusion of  rectum,  and  the  bowels  move  more 
freely. 

Mrs.  Burger,  aged  forty,  has  cough  which  she 
has  had  for  three  years ;  has  sensation  of  dry 
spot  in  throat,  which  causes  cough;  coughs  most 
when  first  awakening  in  the  morning ;  has  to  lie 
with  head  high  ;  worse  when  sitting.  Has  dizzi- 
ness after  coughing,  when  getting  up  suddenly, 
or  when  turning  the  head,  but  not  when  lying 
down.  She  has  dyspnea,  bowels  regular,  coughs 
very  hard  when  eating  the  least  food.  Towards 
evening  Hushing  of  the  cheeks.  She  has  been 
under  allopathic  treatment  previous  to  last  week. 
For  this  dry  spot  in  the  throat  we  have  conium 
and  is  very  characteristic;  but  conium  is  contra- 
indicated  here,  for  the  pains  of  conium  are  re- 
lieved from  motion.  Kali  bich.  has  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  which  goes  through  to  the 
stomach;  dizziness  when  rising  from  seat,  turn- 
ing head  suddenly.  It  also  has  cough  after  eat- 
ing. We  give  this  lady  kali  bich.  Diagnosis: 
Chronic  bronchitis. 

E.  N.  Williams  has  cold  settled  on  chest  which 
he  took  last  April.  Slight  hacking  cough  came 
on  then  which  continues;  painful  sensation  in  left 
chest.  His  mother  had  rheumatism.  Every  time 
he  coughs  he  expectorates.  He  coughs  mostly  in 
the  morning.  Coughs  all  night  in  sleep,  but  in 
the  morning  he  expectorates  with  the  cough. 
The  expectoration  is  of  a  whitish  mucus,  some- 
times of  a  yellow  color,  not  ropy  or  tough. 
Pulse,  J2.  We  see  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 
He  inherits  a  strong,  robust  constitution  with 
rheumatic  diathesis.  He  feels  strong;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest  are  sore  on  motion,  or  on  moving 
the  arm.  He  should  have  taken  aconite  at  the 
commencement.  Has  red  spot  on  cheek,  flush  on 
cheek(  hectic  flush),  tongue  looks  well.  Cough- 
ing during  the  night,  in  sleep,  without  waking  up. 
Whenever  he  lies  down  he  coughs,  worse  in  the 


morning.  In  the  evening  he  has  the  hectic  flush. 
Has  much  thirst,  mostly  in  the  afternoon.  When 
moving  about  he  feels  better.  Conium  has  cough 
when  lying  down;  but  verbascum  is  one  oi  the 
most  prominent  medicines  for  cough  when  lying 
down  and  in  sleep.  Pulsatilla  has  night  cough  in 
skip.  Rhus  has  all  the  symptoms  of  ibis  ease, 
we  therefore,  give  rhus.  Mercury  is  indicated 
fi  >r  the  o  nigh  sympti  mis,  but  is  o  mtraindicated  by 
"no  relief  from  perspiration." 

Mrs.  D..  aged  thirty-eight,  has  constant  pain  in 
head,  on  right  frontal  region.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  sharp;  she  never  feels  very  well.  When 
the  pain  is  severe  and  sharp,  she  feels  it  all  over 
her  face.  No  thirst.  Has  heavy,  dull  feeling  all 
ocer.  She  ras  dragging,  pulling  down  pains  ab<  >ut 
the  hips.  She  gets  exhausted  when  walking 
much  with  pain  in  the  back  and  hypogastric 
region.  She  finds  relief  on  pressing  the  hips. 
We  give  the  lad}'  sulphur,  and  afterwards  we  will 
give  belladonna.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  neu- 
ralgia; but  for  every  case  of  neuralgia  we  have  a 
cause;  the  cause  here  is  probably  prolapsus  uteri. 
She  has  profuse  leucorrheal  discharges.  First 
came  the  leucorrhea,  then  came  the  dragging 
down  pains  in  the  region  of  the  hips  with  the 
neuralgic  pains  about  the  head.  She  has  no 
thirst.  We  call  this  neuralgia  produced  by  pro- 
lapsus uteri.  We  begin  the  treatment  here  with- 
out an  examination,  and  continue  the  same  for 
a  few  weeks.  If  the  medicines  do  not  relieve, 
then  an  examination  must  be  made,  for  there 
might  be  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri. 

Mary  Mazerine,  aged  thirty-six,  suffers  from 
headache  in  temples,  cheekbones,  and  nose,  also 
on  top  of  head.  Burning  pain  on  top  of  head 
makes  her  feel  very  uncomfortable.  The  pain  is 
worse  in  temples,  shooting  pain  in  temples,  worse 
from  3  p.  M.  till  bedtime.  She  is  better  when 
lying  down.  Has  pain  on  right  side,  lias  some- 
times dragging  pains  in  hypogastric  region.  1  has 
a  lump  in  hypogastric  region  just  after  menses. 
This  woman  used  hair-dye  (  Montgomery's  prepa- 
ration). She  has  lead  symptoms,  she  has  numb- 
ness in  region  of  sacrum,  in  thighs,  and  in  lower 
extremities.  She  has  been  using  the  hair-dye  now 
for  one  year.  She  had  pains  in  right  ovary  some 
time  ago,  just  after  confinement.  Probably  she 
had  then  inflammation  of  the  right  ovary  which 
became  chronic.  The  swelling  is  in  the  region  of 
the  right  ovary.  Diagnosis;  chronic  ovaritis, 
complicated  with  lead  poisoning.  Appetite  about 
10  or  11  a.  m.  She  eats  but  little  breakfast,  so 
that  in  this  case  the  hunger  at  10  or  11  a.  m.  is 
no  special  symptom.  She  feels  better  when  lying 
down.  Her  breasts  get  sore  when  her  men 
come  on.  She  feels  better  after  sleeping. 
Lachesis,  calcarea,  sulpur,  and  carbo  veg.,  have 
burning  in  vertex.  Calcarea  has  also  fullness  in 
stomach  at  all  times.  Calcarea  seems  to  be  the 
best  indicated  remedy  in  this  case,  and  so  we  will 
give  it. 
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Treatment 
of  Fractures. 

Arbuthnot    Lane    sets    forth    his    well-known 

views,  and  writes  that  he  has  not  attempted  "to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  operative  treatment 
of  fractures  in  its  entirety,"  but  he  has  confined 
himself  "more  or  less  to  dealing  with  general 
principles,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  examples 
t<>  illustrate  the  views"  he  has  "put  forward." 

According  to  the  text  it  is  thirteen  years  since 
Mr.  Lane  made  it  his  habitual  practice  to  operate 
on  all  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  long  bones 
in  which  he  is  unable  to  obtain  accurate  apposition 
of  fragments,  when  the  restoration  of  the  bone 
to  its  normal  form  is  of  mechanical  importance  to 
the  individual.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane 
has  taken  many  opportunities  of  urging  his  views 
on  the  profession,  other  surgeons  have  been  slow- 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  accepting  them.  In 
elucidating  questions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  of 
mechanical  importance  to  the  patient,  the  author. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  volume,  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length  the  changes  which  the  skeleton 
undergoes  from  the  habitual  assumption  of  atti- 
tudes of  activity  or  of  rest.  We  think  we  have 
read  this  before  in  different  guises  and  in  various 
connections,  for  much  of  it  has  served  to  illustrate 
other  of  Mr.  Lane's  works  on  subjects  widely  dif- 
ferent from  fractures. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures 
the  author  does  not  mince  matters,  and  his  style 
sometimes  becomes  distinctly  polemical,  as  on  p. 
32,  for  example:  "Though  experience  has  taught 
me  to  regard  the  statements  in  the  anatomical  and 
surgical  works  with  very  strong  suspicion.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  that  the  teaching  of  the 
causation,  pathology,  and  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures, and  the  results  of  such  treatment  was  often 
absoluteh  false  in  every  detail."  Another  example 
is  met  with  on  p.  41  :  "Instead  of  quoting  the  fos- 
silized reproductions  in  surgical  text-books,  1  pre- 
fer to  extract  from  the  recent  teaching  of  sur- 
geons  ^\  the  highest  reputation  in  England  their 
teaching  on  this  subject";  and  Mr.  Lane  expresses 
his  surprise  on  p.  45  that  "perfect  results  are  ob- 
tained by  methods  which  to  the  ordinary  mind  are 


mechanically  absolutely  antagonistic,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  in  principle."  He  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  "teachings  contained  in  the  text- 
books as  to  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  form 
of  broken  bones,  and  the  satisfactory  results  of 
their  treatment  were  absolutely  false." 

These  extracts  show  the  dogmatic  character  of 
the  volume.  Mr.  Lane  remarks  that  "he  still  finds 
in  students'  text-books  the  same  incomprehensible 
descriptions  of  the  movements  of  the  joints  of  the 
foot  and  of  its  mechanics  which  he  plodded 
through  hopelessly  as  a  student,"  but  he  fails  to 
convince  us  that  inversion  and  eversion  cannot 
take  place  in  an  extended  ankle.  Early  massage 
for  fracture  is  described  on  p.  74  as  "a  miserable 
and  unscientific  compromise,"  and  the  treatment 
of  fractures  by  means  of  manipulation,  splints,  and 
massage  is  alluded  to  as  "barbarous  indiscrimi- 
nate treatment."  Finally,  we  are  informed  on  p. 
85  that  "the  only  scientific  method  of  treating 
fractures,  with  severe  displacement,  is  by  wiring 
and  inserting  a  screw."  We  have  quoted  enough 
to  show  the  originality  of  Mr.  Lane's  views  on 
this  interesting  subject,  but  after  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  volume,  we  are  still  not  quite  sure  that  we 
are  in  so  lamentable  a  state  of  misapprehension 
and  false  teaching  as  the  writer  imagines.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Lane  savs,  but  we  cannot  feel  that  we  have  here 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  Story  of  Alchemy 

and  the  Beginning's  of  Chemistry. 

This  book  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.  A.. 
is  most  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  deals  with 
the  development  of  alchemy  into  modern  chemis- 
try. Mr.  Muir  shows  that,  as  far  back  as  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  some  of  the  Creek  philosophers 
maintained  a  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  mat- 
ter very  similar  to  the  modern  atomic  theory  oi 
chemistry.  It  was  onl)  a  very  vague  idea,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  there  it  was.  He  quotes 
some  very  striking  passages  from  Lucretius  show- 
ing that  he,  too,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  of  a 
like  nature.  The  ancients  could  not  get  further 
than   a   vcrv   general   statement,  since  no  minute 
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inquiries  into  chemical  changes  had  yet  heen 
made,  but  "it  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Greek 
thinkers  about  natural  events  that  their  observa- 
tions were  accurate  on  the  whole  and  as  far  as 
they  went,  and  the  theory  they  formed  was  based 
on  no  trivial  or  accidental  features  of  the  facts, 
but  on  phenomena  they  sought  to  bring  into  one 
point  of  view."  The  alchemists  imagined  that 
Nature  was  constructed  on  one  simple  plan;  that 
rocks  and  stones  had  a  life  like  that  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms;  that  metals  had  "an 
essence,"  and  were  always  striving  to  arrive  at 
perfection — that  is  to  say,  to  become  gold  ;  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  they  would  in  time 
acquire  this  state  of  perfection,  but  that  they 
could  be  "forced"  to  attain  this  ideal  state  by  tin- 
employment  of  suitable  processes  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  that  occupied  by  Nature,  lint, 
whereas,  "the  <  ireeks  likened  their  imaginings 
of  Nature  to  the  natural  facts  observed,  the  al- 
chemists created  an  imaginary  world  after  their 
own  likeness,"  and  likened  their  observations  to 
their  own  fond  imaginings. 

Mr.  Muir  gives  a  sketch  of  the  alchemists' 
theory  regarding  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
explains  their  notions  regarding  the  elements  and 
the  principles  of  their  art.  lie  gives  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  examples  showing  how  the  al- 
chemist reconciled  his  theories  with  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  thereby  rendering  them  plausible. 
In  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  they  pro- 
fessed the  most  lofty  motives ;  they  disclaimed  all 
sordid  thoughts  of  worldly  wealth  for  themselves, 
only  seeking  to  make  gold  an  article  so  common 
that  the  popular  desire  to  possess  it  should  cease 
to  exist.  For  all  that,  the  followers  of  the  sacred 
art  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  un- 
bounded love  and  admiration  on  the  part  of  their 
unscientific  brethren. 

The  author  quotes  Chaucer  to  show  that  the  al- 
chemists of  the  fourteenth  century  were  far  from 
being  popular,  and  lie  narrates  the  life  of  Cagli- 
ostro  to  prove  that  all  alchemists  were  not 
prompted  by  lofty  desires  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  lan- 
guage of  alchemy,  from  which  we  learn  that  much 
use  was  made  of  allegories,  and  it  appears  also 
that  directions  for  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments were  frequently  couched  in  language  which 
conveyed  no  meaning  whatsoever  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. Tints  Mr.  Muir  carries  us  on  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth. 

Robert  Boyle,  who  is  described  on  his  tomb- 
stone as  "The  father  of  modern  Chemistry  and 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,"  died  just  at  this 


time,  and  though  he  was  somewhat  trammeled  by 
the  old  alchemical  superstitions,  he  did  much  to 
establish  the  stud)  of  natural  science  on  a  surer 
footing  than  before.  It  was  Lavoisier,  however, 
who  really  founded  modern  chemistry,  for  he 
based  investigation  on  experiment  and  drew  de- 
ductions from  the  facts  thus  collected.  1  le  pn  >ved 
the  alchemical  theory  of  combination  to  be  wrong 
and  established  the  true  principles  of  chemical  re- 
action. 

Though  the  alchemists  of  old  wasted  so  much 
time  in  seeking  after  the  impossible,  nevertheless 
they  made  many  important  discoveries.  They  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  applied  chemistry  of  the 
arts  and  commerce.  They  handed  down  to  us 
much  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  dis- 
tillation, calcination,  and  other  processes  so  fre- 
quently practiced  by  them,  and  the  vessels  in 
which  these  processes  were  to  be  carried  out. 

Ovarialfunction 

Wellenbewegung  unci  Menstrualblutung 

It  is  satisfactory  to  contemplate  how  at  last 
competent  persons  have  taken  the  physiology  of 
so  important  a  subject  as  menstruation  in  earnest 
and  set  to  work  to  study  it  after  true  scientific 
methods.  Dr.  Van  de  Velde  in  his  work  dwells 
upon  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "menstrual 
wave,"  Wellenbczvegung  having  been  thus  "Eng- 
lished" by  Stephenson.  The  best  English  memoir 
on  the  subject  is  Dr.  Arthur  Giles's  Cyclical  or 
Wave  Theory  of  Menstruation,  published  in  [897. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Van  de  Velde 
gives  full  credit  to  Drs.  Giles  and  Stephenson. 
Fricke  detected  variations  in  temperature  in  the 
course  of  the  menstrual  cycle  seventy  years  ago; 
William  Squire,  in  [867,  published  some  more 
reliable  evidence  as  to  this  phenomenon,  and  three 
years  later  Rabuteau  wrote  on  metabolism  during 
the  catamenia.  Dr.  Giles  studied  and  recorded 
the  pulse  and  temperature  before,  during,  and 
after  menstruation  in  forty-five  patients;  he 
found  that  the  total  variation  both  in  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  was  comparatively  limited,  and 
that  the  cyclical  or  periodic  theory  of  menstrua- 
tion was  insufficient,  as  ordinarily  stated,  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  menstruation,  lie  admitted, 
however,  that  the  theory  gave  a  connected  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  menstruation,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  the  reproductive 
phase  of  an  alternation  of  nutritive  and  repro- 
ductive activity,  or  in  other  words,  as  a  repeated 
preparation  for  the  reception  and  nutrition  of  a 
fertilized  ovum.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  ovum 
menstruation  occurred,  representing  a  missed 
pregnancy. 

Such  is  the  wave-theory  which  we  see  led  an 
observer  to  return  to  a  very  old  doctrine  ad- 
vanced in  prescientific,  and  probably  in  prehis- 
toric ages.  Dr.  Van  de  Velde  is  inclined  to  go 
further,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  clinical  in- 
vestigations. 

The  next  inference  beyond  that  to  which  we 
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have  just  alluded  is  expressed  in  the  saying  that 
menstruation  is  the  periodical  discharge  of  the 
unimpregnated  ovum.  The  author  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  ovulation  and  the  theories  about 
it.  He  follows  those  who  maintain  that  the 
whole  menstrual  cycle  is  a  metabolic  cycle  affect- 
ing the  entire  organism  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  A  substance  is  regu- 
larly eliminated  from  the  ovaries — organs  pos- 
sessing the  special  power  of  producing  it.  Its 
elimination  has  a  distinct  effect  on  the  blood 
pressure — an  effect  which  becomes  less  marked 
when  there  is  a  temporary  fatigue  of  the  organ- 
ism (Ermiidung  des  Orgcuiismus),  and  once 
more  grows  very  manifest  as  the  constitution 
regains  strength.  The  increase  of  blood  pres- 
sure is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  objective 
symptom  of  menstruation,  hemorrhage.  An  ab- 
normal fall  of  vascular  tone  causing  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  pelvic  viscera  appears,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  to  account  for  intermenstrual 
pain. 

Though  a  mere  pamphlet  in  form,  this  work  is 
very  full  of  matter.  It  demands  rigid  criticism, 
but  that  criticism  must  be  experimental,  not  liter- 
ary. A  little  more  certainty  about  data  is  de- 
manded. Those  who  make  inferences  concern- 
ing ovulation  have  not  clearly  demonstrated  what 
ovulation  really  means,  whilst  the  special  ovarian 
substance  no  doubt  exists,  but  is  not  as  yet  clearly 
defined.  More  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
functions  of  the  ovary,  as  a  gland  secreting  some- 
thing besides  ova.  by  Ludwig  Fraenkel  in  his 
comparative  histological  investigations  on  the  oc- 
currence of  glandular  formation  in  the  ovarian 
stroma,  which  were  recorded  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Archiv  fur  Gyndkologie.  Some  of  the 
lower  mammals  have  a  special  glandular  tissue 
towed  away  in  the  stroma,  others  have  not; 
whilst  in  our  own  species  lutein  has  some  signifi- 
cance. The  ovaries  physiologically  mean  a  great 
deal,  and  the  more  certain  we  feel  about  their 
functions  the  more  fit  we  become  to  treat  the 
diseases  of  women. 

I. 'Albuminuric 
Coutteuse. 

In  his  book  on  gouty  albuminuria  Dr.  F.  de 
<  irandmaison  seems  to  be  writing  more  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  of  Dr.  Glenard  than  of  his 
own.  Dr.  Glenard  is  known  as  the  propounder 
ol  certain  theories  respecting  visceral  ptoses 
which  have  not  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
profession;  and  now  Dr.  de  (irandmaison  brings 
forward  under  his  .'c.Lps  certain  other  theories 
which  will  require  better  evidence  than  that  laid 
before  us  in  this  hook  before  they  can  lie  seriously 
discussed.  His  book-  is  said  to  be  based  upon 
the  study  of  twenty-five  cases  of  gout,  in  92  per 
cent,  of  which  he  found  albuminuria,  but  he  does 
noi  i ell  ns  what  method  of  testing  was  used  ;  as  Ik- 
says  that  the  ordinary  methods  are  insufficient, 
we  ma\  presume  that  the  albuminuria  was  noi 
discovered  by  the  usual  plan  of  boiling  and  acidu- 


lation.  which  is,  after  all,  that  upon  which  our 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  condition  rests;  on 
the  contrary,  he  asks  us  to  accept  the  urinary 
analyses  without  question,  "because  they  are 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  ( iautrelet  and 
Desmoulieres,  .Doctors  in  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  whose  competence  is  absolutely 
beyond  question."  This  is  hardly  the  way  in 
which  to  address  the  profession,  especially  when 
the  results  are  not  in  accordance  with  general  ex- 
perience. 

One  of  the  discoveries  he  claims  is  that  lactic 
acid  is  present  in  the  urine  of  76  per  cent,  of 
gouty  patients.  This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  con- 
troversy, for  not  many  years  ago  lactic  acid  was 
supposed  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine, 
and  is  still  said  to  be  so  by  Landois  (see  the  last 
edition  of  his  Physiology).  One  of  Glenard's 
fancies,  which  is  supported  by  Grandmaison,  is 
that  each  lobe  of  the  liver  is  an  independent  organ 
having  a  special  function  ;  the  left  lobe  receiving 
food  material  derived  from  the  stomach,  while 
the  right  deals  with  that  derived  from  the  in- 
testine ;  but  we  should  be  interested  to  learn  what 
function  is  reserved  for  the  other  lobes,  and  what 
evidence  there  is  of  this  appropriation.  He 
quotes  and  approves  the  views  of  Professor 
I'.onchard,  who  counts  gout  among  the  diseases 
of  diminished  nutrition  (ralentissement )  ;  he 
makes  much  of  the  dyspepsia  of  gout,  and  de- 
scribes its  facies  as  "pale,  sallow,  and  haggard." 
But  this  is  not  at  all  the  view  taken  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  are  accustomed  to  see  gouty  peo- 
ple with  a  good  color,  who,  except  for  their  gout, 
have  better  than  ordinary  health  and  vigorous 
digestions,  so  that  many  a  gouty  man  looks  upon 
his  attacks  as  not  too  great  a  penalty  to  be  paid 
for  the  excellent  general  health  he  enjoys. 

Jt  might  be  supposed  that  Dr.  de  Grandmaison 
is  speaking  of  those  cases  which  are  complicated 
by  chronic  contracting  kidney,  but  he  expressly 
denies  this,  and  says  that  the  albuminuria  which 
he  is  discussing  is  not  dependent  upon  Bright's 
disease  or  on  any  anatomical  lesion  of  the  kidney. 

His  theory  of  gouty  albuminuria  is  that  it  is 
due  to'  what  he  calls  "hepatism" — that  is,  the 
functionally-depressed  liver  permits  the  passage 
of  large  quantities  of  peptone  into  the  circulation, 
and  this  dialysable  peptone  passes  through  the 
walls  of  the  glomerular  vessels,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage draws  after  it  the  molecules  of  non-dialys- 
able  albumen.  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  de 
(irandmaison  in  contending  that  the  albuminuria 
"I  -out  is  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  not  an 
indication  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  or  con- 
tracting kidneys,  and  that  it  may  disappear  after 
some  time,  or  may  persist  for  years  without  ap- 
parently causing  serious  damage  to  the  kidneys; 
hut  we  prefer  the  usual  explanation,  that  it  is 
due  to  temporary  irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  uric 
acid.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many 
cases  albumen  may  come  from  the  bladder  and 
he  really  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  visceral 
catarrh. 
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Belated  Conclusions. 

Was  it  carelessness,  indifference,  or  bad  man- 
agement, which  tried  to  seal  sixty  persons  in 
forty  chairs  at  the  speakers'  table  at  the  final  ban- 
quet at  Atlantic  City;  which  separated  speakers 
and  officers  from  their  wives;  and  which  sent  the 
Italian  delegate  and  his  bride  (who  thought 
enough  of  the  Congress  to  leave  their  sunny  Italy, 
brave  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ocean  and  incur  the 
great  expense  to  visit  Atlantic  City) — which  suf- 
fered this  Italian  delegate  to  look  out  for  himself, 
in  an  ultimately  obscure  corner,  where  this  bridal 
couple  was  vvretchedlj  served,  missing  many  of 
the  courses,  minus  even  bread  and  water,  and  the 
bride's  garments  soiled  by  the  careless  attendant? 

When  the  never-to-be-forgotten  International 
Homeopathic  Congress  banquet  at  the  I  [otel  Cecil, 
Loudon  (1896),  was  announced,  every  member 
entitled  to  a  seat  was  given  his  card  and  his  name 
was  recorded:  when  he  arrived  in  the  ante-room, 
after  disposing  of  his  hat  and  coat,  he  was  shown 
a  large  plat,  giving  a  drawing  of  the  various 
tables,  and  requested  to  find  on  that  plat  his  place 
in  the  banquet;  when  he  gave  up  his  card  of  ad- 
mission he  informed  the  waiting  servitor  that  he 
wanted  "Table  K,  seat  19,"  and.  there  was  no  con- 
fusion or  trouble  of  any  sort.  The  speakers  were 
mostly,  not  all,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  hall, 
where  every  eve  could  see  and  every  ear  hear 
them;  and  those  who  were  not  at  the  head  table 
were  so  placed  about  the  large  banquet  hall  as  to 
lie  easily  seen  and  heard.  As  our  memory  recalls 
now  C.  Knox  Shaw  had  to  do  with  the  floor  work 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  It  was  an  immense 
banquet,  filled  with  famous  people,  extending  over 
several  hours,  and  yet  it  passed  off  as  easily  as 
a  private  luncheon  at  Frascati's,  or  a  Unanimous 
Club  banquet. 

At  the  Chicago  banquet  in  1005,  with  that  great 
concourse  of  doctors  and  their  ladies,  there  was 
only  a  trifling  mix-up,  mainly  because  of  mis- 
understanding how  to  reach  the  banquet  hall, 
by  what  elevators,  and  a  little  tardiness  on  the 
part  of  the  cordon  bleu.  But  when  once  seated, 
the  service  was  most  excellent.  All  hail  and  all 
glory  to  Chicagi  > ! 

It  seems  to  us,  since  our  glorious  Institute  is  so 


apparently  bent   on   making  innovations,  that   it 

could  with  much  reason,  and  a  good  deal  ol  wis- 
dom, elect  or  appoint  om  more  official  zvith 
a  salan  win  ise  title  may  be  Master  <  if  ( Vrenn  mies, 
Manager,  Superintendent,  or  any  other  that  would 
imply  this  functionary,  and  whose  duties  would 
be  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  reception  of  the 
Institute,  to  see  that  meeting  halls  are  ready  for 
instant  occupancy,  that  they  are  clean,  ventilated, 
and  chairs  and  tables  on  stage  for  officers,  Presi- 
dent, visitors,  mayor,  prominent  men  locally  and 
professionals,  ministers,  stenographers,  re] loit- 
ers, etc.,  etc.,  with  inkstands,  paper,  cards,  blot- 
ters, pitchers  of  water,  and  copy  of  Transactions. 

He  could  judge,  also,  of  the  acoustic  properties  ; 
of  die  propriety  of  having  workmen  hammering 
until  an  hour  or  two  after  meeting  time;  he  could 
prepare  a  place  for  the  Treasurer's  desk,  lor  the 
Registrar's  paraphernalia;  for  the  Transportation 
Committee;  and  the  Information  Bureau  would 
sometimes  contain  a  person  who  had  information 
on  tap.  In  short  the  Institute  at  these  annual 
meeting  places,  needs  an  OFFICE  for  this  Manager 
—  not  a  headquarters — where  all  business  matters 
relating  to  the  Institute  can  be  readily  dispatched. 
This  office  should  not  be  in  the  noise  and  tur- 
bulence of  exhibits.  A  "headquarters"  usually 
means  a  place  in  some  hotel  where  the  big  guns 
meet,  talk  matters  over  and  prepare  or  repair 
political  fences. 

And  he,  too,  could  arrange  some  such  simple 
plat,  as  alread)  indicated,  for  seating  five  hun- 
dred guests  at  a  banquet,  without  irreligiously 
sundering  man  and  wife,  without  shunting  im- 
portant personages  into  obscure  corners,  and 
without  permitting  a  lot  of  people  not  professional 
nor  related  to  them,  to  rush  in  as  by  a  precon- 
certed signal  and  gobble  up  the  choice  seals. 
♦  ♦ 
The  Uncertain  Doctor. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick  of  Chicago,  discov- 
ered recently  what  to  most  of  us  older  hands  in 
the  tourist  1  amateur )  line  has  become  a  trite 
aphorism:  viz. — that  you  can  never  trust  a  Doc- 
tor to  go  anywhere  on  a  tour  until  he  is  in  his 
srat  in  the  train,  or  on  hoard  the  moving  vessel. 
Dr.  Fitz-Patrick  n  m  k  1  if  his  time,  lab<  n\  and  money 
to  provide  a  special  train  for  the  Faithful  from 
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Chicago  to  Atlantic  City.  He  had  over  sixty 
reservations:  yet  when  the  time  came  there  were 
just  twenty-three  (skiddoo!).  The  railway  com- 
pany, however,  took  good  care  of  this  remnant 
host,  and  delivered  them  carefully  in  Atlantic- 
City.  The  doctor  is  a  queer  bird  of  passage  when 
it  comes  to  going  anywhere.  Not  another  pro- 
fession or  trade  under  the  empyrean  vault  is  so 
uncertain  of  a  day  certain,  or  of  an  occasion 
definitely  planned.  Let  him  send  opera  tickets 
to  his  wife  for  day  after  to-morrow  night,  and  the 
chances  are  ninety-nine  to  one,  that  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  will  be  six  or  ten  miles  in  a 
totally  different  direction,  in  some  insignificant 
probably  non-pay  case,  from  which  he  cannot 
tear  himself  loose.  If  it  is  an  evening  church 
service,  with  his  wife  and  family  dressed  and 
waiting  in  the  parlor,  a  near  by  family  will  surely 
manage  to  drop  one  of  its  superfluous  "brats" 
out  of  a  second-story  window,  and  the  evening 
will  he  taken  up  in  patching  up  the  kid.  In  our 
several  European  trips  we  had  this  uncertainty  of 
doctors  "rubbed  in"  most  cruelly.  In  one  of  our 
last  advertised  jaunts,  we  eventually  had  regis- 
tered in  May  as  many  as  eighty  applicants:  as  we 
were  limited  to  fifty  first-cabin  berths,  it  was  be- 
coming a  matter  of  difficulty  to  turn  away  other 
applicants  and  also  to  sift  the  eighty  to  conform  to 
fifty  places.  Within  one  week  of  the  sailing  date 
the  number  had  dwindled  to  twelve,  and  three  of 
the.se  could  not  promise  for  sure.  Even  when  the 
preliminary  deposit  had  been  deposited,  as  it  was 
not  forfeit  under  the  contract,  these  people  with- 
drew, and  left  us  not  at  the  church,  hut  in  the  lurch. 
(  )nc  beloved  brother  after  putting  us  to  great 
trouble  and  expense,  and  even  exacting  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  rates,  deliberately  joined  another  party 
and  carried  a  number  of  our  promised  people  with 
him.  From  all  of  which  we  determined  never 
again  to  depend  upon  doctors  solely  for  making 
lip  a  European  party.  (  )ne  further  and  conclud- 
ing reflection  of  the  Fitz-Patrick  matter  is  that 
we.  too,  in  Cleveland,  took  of  our  letter  head  and 
postage,  to  arrange  for  a  special  car  or  two  for 
Atlantic  City,  to  be  hooked  on  to  the  Chicago 
special  at  Alliance.  (  )ne  day  while  thus  em 
ployed,  a  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  rail- 
way company  visited  us,  and  offered  all  manner 
of  accommodations,  reservations,  etc.,  etc.  Hut 
when  we  played  the  graft  question  on  him.  he  re- 
plied blandly  that  the  railway  company  had  ab- 
solutely forbidden  the  issuance  of  free  transporta- 
tion, except  to  its  immediate  employes.    The  com- 


pany was  willing  enough  to  accept  our  services 
and  thank  us  for  them  most  cordially.  But  that 
was  all.  Perhaps  in  Chicago  the  same  company 
dors   differently.     If   not,    Fitz-Patrick  is  deeply 

out  of  pocket. 

♦  ♦ 

Our  'Frisco  Friends. 

American  Medicine  says  there  is  a  low  sense  of 
moral  obligation  in  San  Francisco  in  that  the 
medical  profession  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  the  community,  since  all  who  helped  in  those 
awful  hours  of  trial  following  the  earthquake  are 
to  be  paid — except  the  doctors. 

"These  gentlemen  lost  all  their  possessions,  yet 
without  hesitation  devoted  themselves  to  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  instead  of  seeking  remunerative 
employment,  and  now  find  themselves  objects  of 
charity  while  in  the  very  act  of  being  charitable. 
As  there  are  on  hand  between  four  and  six  mil- 
lions of  cash,  contributed  for  this  very  purpose  of 
paying  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  words  to  express  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral 
standard  which  refuses  relief  to  these  gentlemen. 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  this  payment 
should  be  refused  from  funds  donated  for  the 
purpose,  when  there  is  an  actual  outcry  for  the 
division  of  the  money  as  loot*  among  the  popu- 
lation which  has  been  the  recipient  of  medical 
care,  and  has  played  the  pauper  ever  since." 

Does  this  apply  also  to  the  homeopathic  fund 

that  was  raised  for  the  homeopathic  doctors? 

♦  * 

Fexds  Ho! 

Dr.  \Y.  P.  Gorton,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  writes 
under  a  recent  dale,  "We  have  room  for  iooo 
homeopathic  physicians  in  Texas."  From  other 
Southern  cities  and  communities  we  hear  the  same 
cry  and  invitation.  Indeed,  in  a  late  journal- 
just  received — we  find  several  fine  locations  in 
(  )hio  advertised.  Why,  then,  do  so  many,  almost 
nine-tenths  of  our  graduates,  hie  them  to  the  sky- 
scraper buildings  of  the  already  densely  crowded 
Northern  cities?  Is  the  newer  crop  of  medicos 
less  courageous  than  the  <  )ld  Guard,  and,  hence. 
avoids  newer  fields,  and  country  practice?  Is  it 
because  of  the  unhappy  trend  towards  specialism 
so  manifest  in  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  Recent 
Graduate  refuses  to  earn  his  spurs  as  an  all- 
around  General  Practitioner  and  Surgeon  in  a 
difficult  field?  What  better  training  for  a  future 
eminent  medical  man  than  the  roughness  and 
hardships  of  a  country  practice  or  in  districts  yet 
comparatively  new  and  uncivilized?     The  young 
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man,  being"  several  miles  "from  a  lemon,"  finds  it 
imperative  that  he  shall  swim,  when  he  is  tossed 
into  the  stream;  and  in  a  little  time  he  will  be- 
come expert  in  natatory  exercises.  It  brings  out 
the  best  there  is  in  a  man  when  he  is  put  squarely 
on  his  "fight" ;  it  makes  him  think,  and  think 
quickly;  the  emergency  will  promptly  suggest 
ways  and  means,  surgical  implements,  etc.,  which 
living  in  a  crowded  city,  with  hundreds  of  doctors 
ready  to  rush  to  his  assistance,  will  never  develop, 
There  is  no  more  independent  life  than  that  of  a 
skillful  beloved  country  physician.  Every  door 
is  open  to  him,  as  every  barn  is  to  his  horse.  He 
is  welcome  at  every  hearthside.  Everybody 
knows  him.  He  is  the  confidant  of  many  a 
family.  How  the  countryside  wait  for  a  glimpse 
of  his  nnubbespattered  buggy,  or  his  hammocky 
cart !  Reflect  a  bit  and  note  howr  many  historic- 
ally eminent  medical  men  found  the  source  of 
their  inventiveness  and  the  basis  of  success  in  a 
country  practice.  As  Dr.  Gains  J.  Jones  said  in 
his  Presidential  Address,  if  the  homeopath  in  a 
village  allies  himself  with  the  nine  allopaths,  he 
will  lose  his  identity,  and  be  merely  one  out  of  ten 
physicians  ;  but  if  he  holds  out  boldly  as  a  homeo- 
path, he  will  be  advertised  far  and  wide  as  the 
only  homeopath  in  that  town.  So  the  Recent 
Graduate  who  settles  in  a  densely  populated  city 
is  only  one  more  doctor  to  divide  the  already 
scanty  loaf ;  whereas,  in  the  country  he  is  soon  the 
doctor  of  his  town  or  district.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  outlying  districts.  There  is  a  grand  field 
in  the  Gulf  States.  The  civilization  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced there  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Money  is  just  as  sure  in  Texas  as  in  Ohio  or  New 
York.  The  State  Examinations  are  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  other  States.  Hence,  the  wonder  that 
the  country  places,  and  the  Southern  States  must 
advertise  for  homeopathic  doctors.  You,  of  our 
readers,  who  see  this  editorial,  if  not  satisfied  with 
your  present  field  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  Dr.  Gorton,  and  with  Dr.  A.  M.  Duffield, 
Citronelle,  Ala.  There  are  many  fine  openings  in 
the  West  and  Northwest.  Don't  become  a  bar- 
nacle in  a  city  or  district  where  you  are  not 
wanted,  where  you  can  learn  nothing  upon  your 
own  initiative,  and  where  you  will,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, be  only  one  of  many. 
♦      ♦ 

Td/cott  Round  Table. 

Another  Regular  Social  Event  was  added  to 
the  American  Institute's  Calendar  of  Festivities 
while  recentlv  in  session  in  Atlantic  City.     This 


was  called  The  Talcott  Round  Table,  and  was  and 
i^  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  late  and  deeply  beloved 
Selden  H.  Talcott  formerlv  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  of  the  Middletown  State  Hospital  for  the 
1 1  wine.  He  it  was  who  established  most  success- 
fully the  homeopathic  treatment,  for  mental  in- 
valids. He  it  was  who  referred  to  the  immortal 
Carroll  Dunham  as  the  "Sweet  Melanchthon  of 
Homeopathy."  We  knew  Talcott  well,  and  al- 
ways admired  and  loved  him.  He  was  magnetic. 
With  him  it  was  once  a  friend  always  a  friend. 
The  object  of  the  Talcott  Round  Table  beside  the 
banquet  during  the  Institute  week  is  to  cement  the 
bonds  that  should  naturally  exist  among  fellow- 
w  1  irkers  in  public  or  private  homeopathic  Ik  iS- 
pitals  for  mental  diseases.  The  first  banquet  was 
had  at  the  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  with  Dr. 
C.  Spencer  Kinney,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  first  President 
of  the  Table  in  charge.  Managers,  superintend- 
ents, and  assistant  physicians  who  are  eligible  for 
membership  should  get  into  communication  with 
Dr.  Kinney. 

If  this  installation  of  new  clubs  continues  each 
with  a  night  during  the  Institute  week,  for  a 
luncheon,  there  soon  will  not  lie  nights  enough  to 
go  'round.  As  it  was,  during  the  Atlantic  City 
session,  with  the  Loving  Cupping  of  Biggar,  the 
Hands  Across  the  Sea  banquet,  the  Unanimous 
Banquet,  the  Local  Committees'  Banquet  at  the 
Rudolf,  the  Hahnemann  College  Smoker,  and  the 
first  banquet  of  the  Talcott  Round  Table,  it  was 
occasion  for  small  wonder  to  those  of  us  who  were 
unavoidably  absent,  that  a  fair-sized  minority  of 
the  attendant  physicians  had  attacks  of  ptomaine 
poisoning — a  condition  or  state  which  does  not 
assail  them  at  home. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  name  and  services 
of  Selden  H.  Talcott  have  been  so  fittingly  used 
to  commemorate  him  to  after-coming  generations. 
♦     ♦ 

A  New  Use  for  Dead  Bodies. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  is  a  matter  which  still 
exercises  the  minds  of  sanitarians.  The  method 
in  common  use  is  generally  condemned  by  all  but 
undertakers,  but  neither  the  crematory  nor  the 
wicker  coffin  is  yet  generally  accepted  as  a  com- 
pletely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  American  suggested 
that  corpses  might  be  petrified  by  a  process  of  his 
invention  and  utilized  for  house  decoration ;  in 
this  way  an  ordinary  citizen  might  have  about  him 
memorials  of  his  defunct  relations  more  perma- 
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nent  than  the  ancestral  statues  which  adorned  the 
stately  homes  of  ancient  Rome.  A  German  en- 
gineer, Herr  Carl  Schott,  of  Cologne,  has  im- 
proved on  this  suggestion.  He  proposes  to  "re- 
duce the  cemetery  to  its  simplest  expression"  by 
surrounding  dead  bodies  with  masses  of  cement. 
Nothing,  he  assures  us,  could  be  simpler.  The 
coffin  itself  would  be  of  concrete,  re-enforced,  it 
deemed  necessary,  with  steel.  It  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  however  admirable  the  plan  may  be 
in  itself,  its  costliness  would  stand  in  the  wa\  oi 
its  general  adoption.  Herr  Schott  himself  is  alive 
to  this  difficulty,  for  he  says  the  coffin  could  be 
made  more  simply,  the  original  one  being  used  as 
a  mold.  The  coffin  is  provided  with  an  opening 
through  which,  at  the  time  of  burial,  is  poured  a 
liquid  cement  which  sets  quickly.  Hardening 
takes.place  immediately,  and  the  body  is  thus  im- 
pregnated with  silicic  acid  and  lime  from  the 
cement.  Petrification  is  thus  brought  about. 
1  [err  Schott  holds  that  this  is  a  process  of  preser- 
vation superior  to  embalming  even  as  practiced  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Another  point  in  favor  of 
his  method,  in  bis  opinion,  is  that  no  objection  to 
it  can  be  raised  from  the  standpoint  of  theology. 
The  German  engineer  further  suggests  that  the 
blocks  of  cement  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
would  be  transformed  should  be  used  to  build  vast 
monuments  to  form  the  future  cities  of  the  dead. 
He  modestly  leaves  to  the  architects  the  task  of 
designing  artistic  forms  for  these  sepulchral 
monuments.  Rut  why  does  the  inventor  stop 
here?  If  his  scheme  is  adopted,  why  should  nol 
the  cities  of  the  living  also  be  built  of  the  materials 
thus  created?  This  would  solve  two  problems  at 
once — the  hygienic  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  the 
provision  of  solid  dwellings  for  the  living. 
+  ♦ 
The  National  Society  of  Physical  Therapeutics. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  least  a  thousand 
homeopathic  physicians  actuated  1>_\  the  progres- 
sive spirit  that  actuates  them  as  a  class,  use  one  or 
more  of  the  therapeutic  measures  peculiar  to  this 
department  of  medical  practice.  Every  one  ol 
this  thousand  should  be  enrolled  in  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Therapeutics,  an  organization 
that  has  stood  for  the  development  of  this  line  of 
work  among  homeopathic  practitioners.  The 
dues  are  one  dollar  a  year,  which  entitles  the  mem- 
ber to  a  printed  report  of  the  business  transacted, 
and  of  the  papers  and  discussions  offered  at  the 
annual  meeting.     Membership  is  open  to  all  prac- 


titioners who  are  members  of  any  local,  state  or 
national  medical  society.  Applications,  accom- 
panied by  the  first  year's  dins,  can  he  sent  to  any 
member  of  the  executive  committee:  Hills  Cole, 
M.  D.,  president,  1748  Broadway,  New  York; 
Rollin  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  and  YV.  11. 
Dieffenbach,  M.  D.,  New  York,  vice-presidents; 
Annie  R.  Higbie,  M.  D.,  treasurer,  158  W.  76th 
Street,  New  York;  John  D.  Boileau,  M.  D.,  sec- 
retary, 804  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia;  VV.  H. 
King,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Oscoe  Chase,  M.  D.,  New 
Y(  irk.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Therapeutics  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  National  Society  of  Electro-therapeutists, 
the  scope  of  the  latter  organization  having  been 
enlarged  and  its  name  changed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  Niagara  Falls. 
♦      -♦ 

The  Causation  of  the  Common  Cold. 

Endemic,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
even  pandemic,  the  common  cold  has  to  a  great 
extent  come  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  The 
obviousness  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  serious 
symptoms,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  recovery 
ensues  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  are  reasons 
win  the  average  layman  who  has  become  infected 
with  a  cold  fails  to  incur  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  endure 
the  discomfort,  he  goes  about  his  avocation  as 
usual  until  the  malady  passes  off,  or  some  serious 
complication  develops,  in  which  case  recourse  is 
had  t( )  his  doctor. 

It  is  largely  owing  to  this  mildness  of  the  dis- 
ease that  study  of  the  causation  of  the  common 
cold  has  been  neglected.  Both  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  investigation  of  disease  in  the 
laboratory,  and  those  who  are  concerned  in 
watching  the  public  health  from  the  wider  ad- 
ministrative standpoint  have  foregone  investiga- 
tion of  the  common  cold  in  view  of  other  diseases 
the  influence  of  which  upon  the  death-rate  is  n 
direct  and  obvious.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, two  factors  have  indirectly  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  etiology  of  die  o  mimon  cold  even  from 
this  point  of  view.  By  reason  of  the  circum- 
stance that  in  epidemics,  both  of  influenza  and  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  a  nasal  discharge  is  1>\  no 
means  infrequent,  and  also  owing  to  the  specific 
micro-organisms  associated  with  the  production 
of  each  of  these  two  diseases  respectively  being 
presenl  in  such  discharges,  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  influenza  or  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from 
cast's  of  common  nasal  catarrh  may  be  at  times  a 
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matter  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance.  For 
the  purpose  of  differentiation,  recourse  to  bac- 
teriology is  necessary,  and  the  question  of  the 
bacteriology  of  the  common  cold  arises. 

The  discussion  that  lias  recently  taken  place  in 
these  columns  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  common 
cold  has  shown,  so  far,  that  the  commonest  micro- 
organism met  with  in  the  nasal  discharge  is  ]">. 
coryzae  segmentosus — a  micro-organism  belong- 
ing to  the  diphtheria  group,  and  discovered  by 
Dr.  Edmund  Cautley  in  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation of  influenzal  colds  made  in  [894-5.  Caut- 
ley's  observation  lias  been  confirmed  by  Gordon, 
Benham,  and  Prosser  White,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  present  time  this  bacillus  has  been  found  in 
an  aggregate  of  50  out  of  56  cases  examined. 
The  evidence  oi  etiological  relationship  between 
the  bacillus  of  Cautley  and  the  common  cold, 
however,  is  still  incomplete,  as  attempts  to  repro- 
duce the  essential  symptoms  with  this  micro- 
organism have  hitherto  failed.  Moreover,  bacilli 
belonging  to  the  diphtheria  group  would  appear 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  respiratory  pas- 
sages, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  part 
played  by  1'..  coryzse  segmentosus  in  the  etiolog) 
of  the  common  cold  is  alto-ether  subordinate. 
Dr.  Allen,  who  has  put  forward  this  view,  states 
that  he  has  found  l/riedlaender's  bacillus  present 
in  the  nasal  secretion  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
disease  in  two  out  of  three  epidemics  of  common 
cold,  and  is  accordingly  of  opinion  that  the  pari 
played  by  Friedlaender's  bacillus  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  bacillus  of  Cautley. 

Another  micro-organism  which  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  the  common  cold  is  Micrococcus  catar- 
rhalis.  This  coccus,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
common  septic  cocci  and  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  the  gonococcus  and  meningococcus,  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  predominating  organism  in 
several  epidemics  clinically  of  an  influenzal 
nature,  but  milder  than  true  influenza.  Dis- 
covered in  Germany  in  1800.  Micrococcus  catar- 
rhalis  appears  to  have  been  first  isolated  in  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  which  occurred 
in  the  East  Herts  district  last  year.  Catarrh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  symptom  in 
this  Hertfordshire  epidemic,  but  some  cases  de- 
veloped an  eruption  generally  of  scarlatiniform 
nature,  many  developed  stiff  neck,  herpes  was  not 
rare,  and  a  few  presented  cerebrospinal  symptoms. 
The  constant  presence  and  abundance  of  Micro- 
coccus catarrhalis  in  this  outbreak,  no  less  than 
the  absence  of  the  meningococcus,  was  of  great 


value  in  demonstrating  that  the  epidemic  was  not, 
as  had  at  one  time  been  suspected,  cerebro-spinal 
lexer,  but  more  of  the  nature  of  influenza  or.  as 
Dr.  I  lamer  has  suggested  in  liis  Milroy  lectures, 
of  dengue.  Subsequently,  evidence  that  Micro- 
coccus catarrhalis  is  nut  with  in  a  proportion  of 
cases  of  the  common  cold  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Benham,  who  found  it  in  the  nasal  secretion  in 
10  out  of  2J  cases  examined  by  him  at  Brighton. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  these  three  micro 
organisms,  I'.,  coryzae  segmentosus,  Friedlaen- 
der's bacillus,  or  Micrococcus  catarrhalis,  is  mosl 
frequently  present  in  the  common  cold;  the  exact 
character  of  the  infection  at  different  stages,  and 
the  further  question  as  to  whether  varieties  of 
the  disease  can  be  clinically  distinguished,  are 
points  that  need  further  investigation. 

Another  factor  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
mon cold  of  no  less  importance  than  the  bacterio- 
logical element  is  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
pheric environment.  Jt  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  primarily 
affected  in  the  common  cold  is  the  part  with 
which  inhaled  air  first  comes  in  contact,  namely, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares.  The  reason 
win  colds  are  exceedingly  prevalent  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  and  rare  at  others,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relationship  that  undoubtedly 
obtains  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  respect  of  temperature  and  humidity 
ainl  the  prevalence  of  colds  is  a  matter  that  de- 
serves much  closer  investigation  than  it  has  vet 
received.  The  responsibility  of  the  stuffy  atmos- 
phere of  a  crowded  room,  railway  carriage,  or 
sin  >p.  for  the  spread  1  if  the  a  mum  in  0  >1  < I  is  part  of 
the  same  problem,  for  deficient  ventilation  is  un- 
doubtedly as  much  to  blame  for  the  general  spread 
of  the  disease  as  any  other  factor.  Dust  has  been 
also  indicated  as  the  cause  of  a  certain  type  of 
cold  :  but  here  again  evidence  is  wanting-  In  ad- 
dition to  these  factors,  individual  susceptibility 
must  be  taken  into  account,  for  some  persons  are 
remarkably  immune  whereas  others  are  extremely 
susceptible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  further 
study  of  the  common  cold  along  these  lines  may 
shed  more  light  upon  its  etiology,  and  lead  to  a 
successful  system  of  prevention. 
♦     ♦ 

The  Dangers  of  Surgical  Anaesthesia. 

The  comparatively  small  mortality  from  the  use 
'if  anaesthetics  for  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations  tends  perhaps  to  lead  us  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  either  ether  or 
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chloroform  is  a  potential  cause  of  death  in  every 
ease.  We  have  no  definite  data  upon  which  to 
decide  the  actual  mortality  from  surgical  anaes- 
thesia ;  but  we  know  certainly  that  in  a  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  death  occurs  during  the  admin- 
istration of  an  anaesthetic  —  probably  a  very  small 
percentage — death  is  directly  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  anaesthetic.  The  question  therefore  arises, 
"Is  it  possible  by  any  means  to  reduce  even  this 
small  mortality,  or  can  we  adopt  any  other  meas- 
ures to,  at  any  rate,  minimize  the  risk  of  death 
from  an  anaesthetic?"  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  some  cases  in  which  death  does  not  ensue 
for  perhaps  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation, 
the  fatal  result  is  due  not  to  sepsis  or  shock,  but 
directly  to  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic. 

When  an  anaesthetic  is  administered,  whether  it 
he  ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  combination  of  these 
with  alcohol,  a  powerful  agent  gains  access  to 
the  circulation,  and  is  distributed  through  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  What  definite  effects  are 
produced,  besides  the  anaesthesia,  we  know  not 
for  certain  ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  effect 
must  he  produced  on  the  metabolism  of  the  body, 
and  some  abnormal  products  formed,  which  must 
he  excreted  sooner  or  later  before  the  body  func- 
tions can  be  restored  to  a  normal  condition.  If 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a  fairly  healthy  con- 
dition, tluv  are  able  to  meet  this  temporary  de- 
rangement ;  they  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
poisonous  products  of  metabolism.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  excretory  organs  are  impaired,  or 
if  the  system  is  already  being  poisoned,  and  the 
excretory  organs  working  at  high  pressure,  the 
addition  of  a  poisonous  drug,  and  the  concomitant 
disturbance  of  metabolism,  prove  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  over-taxed  organs,  and  serious  re- 
sults ensue.  That  these  are  no  fanciful  or  merely 
theoretical  propositions  is  proved  both  by  clinical 
experience  and  chemical  investigation.  We  know 
that  after  the  administration  of  chloroform  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  some  glycosuria,  a  fact  which 
clearly  indicates  some  metabolic  change.  More- 
over, surgeons  are  generally  indisposed  to  operate 
except  as  a  matter  of  necessity  on  patients  who 
are  the  subjects  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  But  this  point  has  been  most  carefully 
investigated  by  Beesly,  who  reports  in  the  Journal 
of  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  He  has 
proved  by  careful  examination  of  the  urine  before 
and  after  anaesthesia  that  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  excretion  of  acetone  under  these  con 
ditions.     In  this  interesting  and  valuable  paper  he 


she  >ws  that  in  some  cases  requiring  surgical  inter- 
ference, such  as  acute  appendicitis,  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  what  he  calls  acute  acetonuria,  and  where 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  acetonuria  before  opera- 
tion the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  either 
chloroform  or  ether,  is  attended  by  grave  dangers, 
as  many  of  these  patients  subsequently  succumb 
with  symptoms  of  acute  intoxication,  or  acetone 
poisoning.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  before 
operation  the  acetone  excretion  is  low.  or  there  is 
a  condition  of  chronic  acetonuria,  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  case  after  operation,  and  barring 
accidents,  is  favorable.  He  points  out  that  while 
after  ether  anaesthesia,  the  curve  of  acetone  excre- 
tion is  more  sudden  in  its  rise  and  fall,  after 
chloroform  anaesthesia  the  rise  is  less  marked  and 
the  fall  more  gradual. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  observations  are  that  while  both  ether  and 
chloroform  induce  a  condition  of  acetonuria,  the 
former  is  a  much  less  dangerous  anaesthetic  in 
cases  where  acute  acetonuria  exists  at  the  time  of 
operation,  and  that  ether  should  therefore  be  used 
in  preference  to  chloroform  in  all  cases  of  sepsis, 
and  where  an  examination  of  the  urine  reveals  a 
large  excretion  of  acetone. 

In  view  of  these  researches  it  would  seem  that 
the  method  of  inducing  anaesthesia  for  abdominal 
operations  by  the  intra-dural  injections  of  sto- 
vaine,  advocated  by  Dean  and  others,  is  onewhich 
promises  to  be  specially  useful  in  reducing  the 
dangers  of  surgical  anaesthesia. 
♦      ♦ 

The  Pope  on  the  Treatment  of  Gout. 

Pius  X  has  lately  confided  to  a  sympathetic  ear 
an  interesting  account  of  his  gout  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  cured  himself.  The  information 
is  said  by  the  Figaro  to  come  from  an  Italian  pre- 
late. The  Pope  began  to  feel  the  first  symptoms 
about  fourteen  months  ago.  He  had  severe  pain 
in  the  foot  which  his  physician  did  not  succeed 
in  relieving,  and  on  the  third  day  the  knee  was 
affected.  Similar  attacks  have  occurred  several 
times  since.  The  Pope  evidently  shares  the  dis- 
like of  physic  that  is  felt  by  meaner  mortals,  but 
instead  of  throwing  it  to  the  dogs  he  makes  use 
of  it  in  a  manner  which  gives  him  the  benefit  of 
the  medicine  without  the  unpleasantness  of  swal- 
lowing it.  To  a  suggestion  that  he  should  try 
some  of  the  remedies  for  gout,  and  particularly 
certain  German  pills  of  which  the  effect  is  much 
vaunted,    he    replied:    "Caro    mio,    doctors    and 
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medicines  which  are  said  to  he  infallible  have 
been  recommended  to  me  on  all  sicks.  I  am 
always  grateful  to  those  who  are  inspired  by  such 
good  intentions  and  also  to  the  doctor.  But, 
after  all,  what  can  you  expect?  Frictions  are 
all  very  well,  but  as  to  the  swallowing  of  drugs 
that  is  a  different  matter.  I  arrange  the  bottles 
and  pill-boxes  before  me,  and,  after  looking  at 
them,  I  say  to  myself,  'These  are  the  things  which 
I  ought  to  take.'  But  the  idea  of  taking  them 
produces  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  feel  as  if 
1  had  been  cured.  Bottles  and  boxes  follow  each 
other  into  the  cupboard,  which  now  contains  a 
collection  of  the  medicines  of  all  countries."  \\  e 
do  not  know  whether  His  Holiness  treats  Dr. 
Lapponi's  prescriptions  in  the  same  way,  but  as 
it  appears  that  that  physician  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  hypnotism,  he  may  have  taught  his 
exalted  patient  the  influence  of  autosuggestion. 
At  any  rate,  the  Pope  has  grasped  the  secret  of  a 
therapeutic  factor  of  whose  potency  the  medical 
profession  as  yet  has  scarcely  shown  an  adequate 
appreciation.  Suggestion  supplies  the  key  to  the 
successful  treatment  of  many  diseases  due  to  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system;  it  explains  most  of 
the  cures  wrought  by  quacks,  and,  we  may  add, 
without  trenching  on  sacred  ground  outside  our 
province,  it  brings  much  that  might  otherwise 
appear  miraculous  within  the  realm  of  the  natural. 
♦     ♦ 

Mr.  Bernard  Show  on  Doctors. 

Moliere  was  a  writer  of  plays ;  so  is  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  There  are,  of  course,  as  the  French 
judge  unkindly  reminded  Dumas,  degrees  in 
pla\  writing  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  still  a  considerable 
distance  below  Moliere  even  as  malleus  medi- 
corum.  Moliere  had  the  advantage  of  being 
coached  by  a  member  of  the  Paris  Faculty  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  weak  points  in  the  medicine 
of  his  day;  every  blow,  therefore,  went  home  on 
some  real  absurdity  or  abuse.  Mr.  Shaw  wields 
his  shillelagh  in  the  style  of  Donnibrook  Fair,  and 
like  his  countryman  who,  whenever  he  saw  a 
head,  hit  at  it.  strikes  with  random  fury  at  everv- 
thing  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  medi- 
cal science.  Mr.  Shaw  lately  described  himself 
as,  among  other  things,  "a  fanatic,  a  humorist,  a 
fluent  liar."  As  to  his  fanaticism  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  though  a  difference  of  opinion  may  be  per- 
mitted as  to  the  quality  of  his  humor.  As  for  his 
fluency  in  lying,  it  is  not  for  us  to  contradict  one 
who  has  made  so  close  and  loving  a  study  of  him- 


self, and   who  communicates  the   results  of  that 
study  so  complacently  to  the  public. 

We  venture  to  give  Mr.  Shaw  one  hint.  He 
boasts  of  his  defiance  of  medical  authority  in  re- 
gard to  his  diet,  which,  as  he  with  characteristic 
elegance  describes  it,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  vivisection  being- 
carried  on  in  the  butcher's  shop.  It  is  permissible 
to  conjecture  that  a  change  in  Mr.  Shaw's  diet 
might  engender  a  virility  of  mind  in  which  he  is 
somewhat  lacking,  and  give  him  a  saner  outlook 
on  the  work  of  men  who  gladly  sacrifice  their 
chances  of  gaining  wealth  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  that  they  may  give  their  lives  to  the 
discovery  of  truths  which  shall  benefit  mankind. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  dissembled  his  love  for  the 
medical  profession  almost  as  successfully  as  Mr. 
Shaw,  gave  vegetarian  diet  a  trial — and  burnt  all 
that  he  had  written  under  that  uninspiring  regi- 
men. 


Corrcsponfccncc. 

September  27.   1906. 
Editor  of  American  Physician, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  September  issue  of  your  peri- 
odical appears  an  article  entitled  "'The  l'.ishop  of 
London  on  Eddy  ism."  In  view  of  the  false  im- 
pression which  would  be  given  of  Christian 
Science  by  reading  the  article  in  question,  will  you 
kindly  permit  a  short  reply? 

The  article  as  published  states,  "the  influence  of 
the  mind  on  the  body  is  a  real  truth"  but  on  that 
(is  remarked)  "the  Eddyites  have  erected  a  gi- 
gantic heresy."  May  we  respectfully  ask  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  "gigantic  heresy  to  be 
erected"  on  a  "real  truth"?  That  which  is  real 
and  true  cannot  be  the  foundation  for  error,  any 
more  than  light  can  emit  darkness  ;  hence,  the  false 
reasoning  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  many  truths 
taught  in  Christian  Science. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  critic  that  Christian 
Science  is  futile  in  the  face  of  what  is  termed  real 
disease,  and  as  evidence,  would  call  attention  to 
the  large  number  of  unsolicited  testimonies  ap- 
pearing weekly  in  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel 
testifying  to  the  healing  of  all  manner  of  disease 
organic  (so  called  )  as  well  as  functional.  Surely 
our  critic  will  not  doubt  the  written  testimony  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  people  who  assert  that 
whereas  they  were  sick,  they  are  now  healthy  and 
happy  through  the  ministrations  of  Christian 
Science  ;  denial  of  these  facts  would  virtually  be 
a  denial  of  the  power  of  good  over  evil. 

Christian  Scientists  do  not  secure  cases  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  and  many  patients  come  to  them 
for  help  after  all  other  means  have  failed,  hence, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  thev  desire  to  urge  their 
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ideas  upon  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  healing 
through  Christian  Science. 

It  might  further  be  explained  that  surgical  cases 
are  often  referred  to  the  skilled  physician  while 
the  Christian  Scientist  seeks  to  allay  the  fear  of 
the  patient,  and  consequent  inflammation,  through 
mental  treatment,  thus  working  with,  licit  against, 
the  ministrations  of  the  physician. 

The  spiritual  ministrations  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists are  never  forced  upon  anyone,  a  request  for 
treatment  must  always  come  from  the  patient,  it 
being  understood  that  all  have  the  right  to  choose 
whatever  method  they  desire. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  space  in 
which  to  reply, 

Respectfully, 

H.  Coulson  Fairchild. 
C.  S.  Publication  Committee  of  X.  J. 


IBooh  iReviews. 


Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear.  By  Kent  O. 
Foltz,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology. 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute.  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Seton  Hospital; 
Author  of  a  Manual  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  117  illustra- 
tions, l2mo,  643  pp.,  cloth,  $3.50.  Scudder  Brothers 
Co  ,  <  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

As  no  'pathy  is  involved  in  this  book,  one  may 
say  with  perfect  freedom,  that  it  is  as  good  a  text- 
book on  the  diseases  treated  of  as  we  have  to  this 
day  upon  our  shelves.  Dr.  Foltz  possesses  the 
rare  genins  of  describing  an  ordinarily  dry  topic 
in  a  vein  of  English  that  makes  it  attractive  while 
still  pedantic,  as  one  might  say,  or  perhaps  better, 
instructive.  One  of  our  own  departed  brethren 
of  the  homeopathic  fold,  the  late  Bushrod  W. 
James,  said  this  [bureau]  was  the  Bureau  of  Big 
Words.  And  it  certainly  looks  that  way  to  a  non- 
specialist,  in  browsing  here  and  there  cursorily 
through  eye-and-ear  text-books.  Dr.  Foltz, 
however,  lightens  the  anticipated  gloom  by  hold- 
ing his  muse  down  to  every-day  professional  lan- 
guage, and  sparing  the  ultra-technicalites,  save  in 
such  places  where  they  could  not  he  avoided.  In 
other  words,  Dr.  Foltz  is  trying  his  hardest  to 
show  the  reader  or  student  how  to  learn  this  sub- 
ject, and  not  to  show  him  how  learned  Dr.  Foltz  is. 
We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Foltz  is  equally  as  elo- 
quent and  clever  a  Professor  in  the  Cincinnati 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute;  and  we  know  that  he 
is  an  excellent  editor.  All  these  are  fads  to  prove 
that  his  hook  must  he  on  an  even  plane,  and  there- 
lore  praiseworthy.  In  such  parts  as  we  have  read 
and  been  interested,  we  find  the  subject  clearly 
handled  without  needless  detail.  The  book  has 
many  illustrations  in  half-tone  which  add  vastl) 
to  the  topic.  We  often  wonder,  when  our  remi- 
niscent mood  assails  us,  how  Beckwith  and  T.  I'. 
Wilson  and  other  of  the  original  craftsmen  were 
able  to  study  anatomy  without  illustrated  text- 
books. 

Dr.  Foltz  is  a  consistent  eclectic  :  which  is  more 
than  we  can  say  for  some  of  our  own  authors  as 


to  their  consistency  in  practice.  In  the  treat- 
ment, though  eclecticism  is  given  preference,  still 
the  author  is  very  careful  to  use  all  remedies  and 
measures  which,  tend  to  the  recovery  of  his  patient. 
In  other  words,  he. uses  Eldridge  C.  Price's  dic- 
tum, "The  good  of  the  patient."  As  we  have  so 
many  times  said,  so  many  of  our  younger  homeo- 
paths use  eclectic  medication  and  eclectic  methods, 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  revised  homeopathy,  that 
they  could  use  this  book  with  every  success,  and 
yet  be  members  of  Homeopathic  bodies. 

Finally,  we  commend  this  later  book  of  our 
learned  friend  Foltz  and  hope  he  may  have  many 
editions  to  follow. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Nothnagel,  of  Vienna.  The  entire  volume 
edited,  with  additions,  by  Humphrey  D.  Roli.eston, 
M.  D . ,  F.  R  C.  P.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  England.  Octavo  volume  of  1032  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Company,  1904.  Cloth,  $5.00  net;  half 
morocco.  So. 00  net. 

(  Through  a  very  peculiar  accident,  this  book 
upon  its  receipt  was  placed  in  our  library  but  in 
such  obscure  corner,  that  repeated  searchings  for 
the  volume  failed  to  disclose  its  hiding  place  until 
quite  recently. — Editor.  ) 

This  new  volume  in  Saunders'  American  edition 
of  Nothnagel's  Practice  is  the  eighth  to  be  issued, 
and  appearing  within  two  months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume  on  Tuberculosis,  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  publishers  intend  completing  the 
series  at  an  early  date.  This,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  volumes  in  the  series,  is  by  the  famous 
clinician  Dr.  Hennann  Nothnagel  himself,  and  is 
as  exhaustive  as  ,t  is  practical.  The  distinguished 
editor,  Dr.  Humphrey  D.  Rolleston,  of  London, 
England,  has  used  his  pen  most  profusely,  almost 
every  page  giving  generous  evidence  of  bis  care- 
ful editing.  The  editorial  additions  include  sec- 
tions on  Intestinal  Sand,  Sprue,  Uucerative 
Colitis,  and  Idiopathic  Dilatation  of  the  Colon. 
Appendicitis  and  Peritonitis  have  been  given  un- 
usual space,  treatment  and  diagnosis  receiving" 
exhaustive  consideration.  The  section  on  Intus- 
susception has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  in- 
valuable additions  of  D'Arcv  Power,  of  England, 
who  has  made  this  subject  his  own.  There  are  20 
inserts  of  great  merit. 

Before  and  After  Surgical  Operations.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Preparations  for,  and  the  Care  of  the  Patient  after 
Operations,  Including  I  lomeopaihic  Therapeutics.  Written 
with  special  Reference  to  the  Needs  of  the  General  Practi- 
tioner and  the  Hospital  Intern.  By  Dean  T.  Smith.  B. 
Sc,  M.  D,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic  Department,  Ann 
Aiiior.      Philadelphia,  Pa.:    Boericke  &  Tafel,  igo6. 

This  is  not  a  large  book,  but  it  is  a  full  book. 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The  author, 
as  his  hook  title  states,  begins  with  a  patient,  pre- 
pares him,  describes  the  operation  room,  the  in- 
struments, the  nurses,  the  light,  ventilation,  anes- 
thesia, etc.,  etc..  and  takes  the  reader  through  in  a 
painstaking  way,  until  everything  has  been  seen, 
and    done,    and   the   patient    is    discharged.     The 
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book  reads  like  a  paper  before  a  medical  society  : 
it  is  not  stilted,  its  metaphors  not  forced  nor  far- 
fetched; but  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  technique 
of  the  distinguished  author  is  visible  in  every 
paragraph.  We  have  always  recognized  Dr. 
I  )ean  T.  Smith  as  an  eloquent  speaker  on  the  floor 
of  an  assembly;  but  not  until  now  have  we  sus- 
pected his  elegant  and  forceful  diction.  Dr. 
(  <)|ieland  had  the  care  of  those  parts  dealing  with 
the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat.  Dietetics  has 
been  cared  for  by  Myrta  M.  Woodson,  principal 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  University  of 
Michigan,  Homeopathic.  It  is  refreshing  in  these 
degenerate  and  apathetic  days  in  the  law  of  simi- 
lars, to  see  so  faithful  an  adherence  to  the  homeo- 
pathic remedy,  single  and  reasonable  in  dvnamics, 
as  is  evident  in  this  little  brochure  of  Smith's. 
The  indications  for  homeopathic  remedies  are  fine, 
nay  excellent,  and  show  a  master  workman. 
Operations  of  all  kinds  are  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed. We  have  a  number  of  more  or  less 
valuable  books  on  Essentials  of  Surgery  ;  hut  for 
some  reason  these  concern  themselves  with  such 
kindergarten  preparations  as  the  threading  of 
needles,  cutting  and  rolling  of  bandages,  so  al- 
most wholly,  that  they  prove  unattractive  and 
correspondingly  uninteresting.  Dean  Smith, 
however,  takes  the  reader  or  student  at  once  into 
his  confidence,  and  shoivs  him  what  to  do,  in 
every  relation  to  a  patient  about  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  doesn't  "let  up"  until  that  patient  has 
ceased  to  be  a  patient.  He  does  it  in  such  pleas- 
ant, non-didactic,  almost  fatherly  way,  that  when 
you  read  along  a  few  chapters,  you  can  almost 
feel  his  hand  on  your  shoulder  and  his  voice  at 
your  ear.  It  is  a  valuable  hook  and  one  to  be 
highly  commended. 

But  that  may  be,  and  we  believe  has  alwavs 
been,  said  by  us,  of  all  books  emanating  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  professors.  Dewey's  books  are  to  he 
found  on  every  homeopathic  shelf:  Copeland  has 
latterly  added  another  one  to  our  libraries;  and 
now  comes  Dean  Smith,  soft  of  voice  and  hand, 
gentle  of  smile  and  manner,  but  still  in  his  un- 
flinching determination  and  sharpness  of  purpose 
to  stand  for  Homeopathy,  and  lavs  a  lethargic 
school  under  tribute  to  him  for  this  splendid 
homeopathic  book.  We  wait  now  for  that  long 
looked  for  book  from  the  Dean  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Department,  W.  I'..  Hinsdale.  If  Clinical 
Medicine  cannot  give  him  sufficient  scope  within 
which  awful  circle  to  swing  his  cat,  he  might 
delve  into  paleontology  and  present  the  profession 
with  an  erudite  midnightoilish  lucubration  on  the 
habits,  habiliments,  and  domiciles  of  our  imme- 
diately remote  ancestors.  Kinyon,  too,  has  been 
big  with  a  book  for  some  time  past  but  seems  to 
defer  the  ack-cootch-ment,  lest  he  fail  to  stand 
straight  and  make  good  his  reputation  as  an  able 
ack-coot-cher  of  old  and  of  a  most  skillful 
gynecologist  of  our  modern  era. 

We  have  made  no  special  reference  to  the  pub- 
lishers, for  it  goes  alwavs  without  saving—;'/  va 


sans  dire — that  every  hook  uttered  by  the  famous 
house  of  Boericke  &  Tafel  hears  the  American 
hallmark  of  "Perfect." 


(Slobulcs. 


—"Electronic  Atomic  Vibration  applied  to 
Organic  Life"  is  the  title  of  a  scholarly  paper  by 
Win.  Lawrence  Woodruff.  M.  I).,  formerly  of 
Phcenix,  Arizona,  but  now  and  for  some  time  past 
of  Long  Beach,  Cal.  The  paper  was  prepared  for 
and  read  before  the  Los  Angeles  County  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  and  printed  in  The  Neiv 
Pacific  Coast  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  August, 
1906.  Dr.  Woodruff  has  not  been  much  in  the 
public  or  professional  eye  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  pleases  us  to  note  the  excellency  of  this 
paper  with  which  he  re-introduces  himself  to  us 
and  our  Eastern  readers. 

—Our  good  friend  ( '..  F.  Adams,  M.  D.,  Man- 
ager of  the  Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
sends  us  frequent  colored  postal  cards  for  our 
album,  depicting  scenes  in  and  about  the  Sani- 
tarium grounds.  As  these  pictures  are  photo- 
engravings they  truly  represent  this  popular  and 
successful  sanitarium. 

— (  )ne  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Shedd's  clear-cut  materia 
medica  papers  on  gelsemium  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Indian  Homeopathic  Rcviczv. 
Quite  a  far  cry  from  Calcutta  to  New  York;  but 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  Shedd's 
materia  medica  contributions;  they  are  always 
fine,  clear,  crisp,  and  convincing. 

-The  Missouri   Valley   Homeopathic  Medical 

Association  has  decided  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy.  (  >ur  good  friend 
Lewis  P.  Crutcher,  M.  I).,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  President. 

— The  name  of  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Crutcher  of 
Kansas  (it\  was  omitted  accidentally  from  the 
faculty  list  of  the  Hahnemann  College  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Crutcher  is  a  fine  lecturer,  and  he  is  a  good 
homeopath  beside. 

— While  on  obstetrical  subjects  it  may  interest 
the  readers  to  know  that  prolonged  efforts  to 
resuscitate  infants  are  sometimes  worth  while.  I 
read  in  a  journal  that  a  physician  worked  two 
hours  over  a  child,  and  was  rewarded  by  having 
it  finally  breathe.  The  day  following  the  read- 
ing of  this  article,  I  had  an  unusually  hard  case, 
with  an  apparently  dead  baby.  After  thirtv-five 
minutes  of  manipulation,  of  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration,  the 
child  gasped  and  breathed  and  lived.  A  few 
weeks  later,  under  similar  circumstances  we 
worked  seventeen  minutes  and  were  similarly  re- 
warded.— Frank  Wieland,  M.  D. — The  Clinique. 

We  had  a  morphine-using  woman  who  with- 
out so  much  as  one  pain  gave  birth  to  an  appar- 
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ently  still-born  child.  We  worked  twenty  min- 
utes until  at  last  life  came,  and  continued  for  six 
months;  child  on  Mellin's  Food,  there  being  no 
breast  milk,  and  doing  well,  when,  during  our  ab- 
sence at  an  Institute  meeting,  a  little  bowel  trouble 
developed;  the  called-in  physician  changed  Mel- 
Mellin's  Food  to  Modified  Milk,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  days  baby  was  dead. 

—"Before  vou  vote  on  the  question  of  an  In- 
stitute journal,"  was  a  clever  little  "dodger"'  cir- 
culated among  the  Institute  membership,  having 
doubtlessly  a  twofold  purpose,  one  whereof  being 
to  call  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  Institute  journal  proposi- 
tion. 

-And  that  arch  advertiser,  the  pompadoured 
"Prof."  who  with  uplifted  index  finger  fills  pretty 
nearly  every  daily  and  weekly  paper  of  the  land 
with  his  cheerful  promises  of  cure  and  paw-paw 
rejuvenator,  w  as  c<  mspicu<  msly  present  at  Atlantic 
City,  on  one  day  in  front  of  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Institute  holding  forth,  like  any  other  gaso- 
line-torched fakir,  on  the  merits  of  homeopathy, 
and  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the  allopath.  The 
following  morning's  papers,  of  course,  had  his 
speech  rn  full.      It  pays  to  advertise. 

— Someone  commenting  upon  the  Smoker 
given  the  Institute,  said  it  was  unique  in  that  you 
paid  for  your  smoke,  hut  the  beer  was  free.  So 
were  the  matches. 

—  So  that  was  why  Peach  Bo-lo  Bryant  of  San 
Francisco  couldn't  get  to  Atlantic  Lit}.  Had  ter 
go  to  the  California  State  Republican  Convention 
at  Santa  Cruz.  Bet  he  didn't  have  half  so  much 
i\]\\  as  he  would  have  had  at  Atlantic  City.  What 
wouldn't  we  give  to  hear  that  backstairs  cacchin- 
atory  effort  of  his  again. 

—  Wonder  why  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal  has 
not  been  able  thus  far  to  find  Dr.  James  W.  Ward 
of  San  Francisco.  This  excellent  journal  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  San  Francisco  physicians  and  den- 
tists, hut  so  far  has  not  mentioned  Dr.  Ward. 
And  we  really  thought  he  had  had  some  promi- 
nence even  before  the  late  and  unforgettable 
horn  ir. 

~'fhe  Medical  Century  says  Oklahoma  Cit\ 
contains  40,000  people.  Didn't  know  they  had 
that  many  in  the  whole  Territory,  which  shows 
our  crass  ignorance.  Drs.  Ilenslev  and  Hum- 
phrey knew  how  best  to  bring  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellencies of  their  city  and  vicinity  to  the  notice 
ol  the  Institute.      May  we  all  go  there  some  day. 

—  It  is  currently  reported  that  Dewey  made  an 
acceptable  chairman  at  Atlantic  City,  being  able 
to  hold  well  in  hand  the  "turbulent  multitude," 
Gregg  Custis,   Ben   Bailey,  and  others. 

—Says  '/'.  A.  Pac.  Coast  Jour,  of  Horn.,  "Dr. 

irge  A  Starbird,  now  of  San  fose,  was  married 

vv  days  after  the  lire  to  Miss  Irene  Hopps,  of 

San    Francisco."      In    view    of   the   lire   smell   not 

fully  dissipated  and  earthquake  ruins  still  in  evi- 


dence,  we    will    refrain    from    punning   on  these 
names. 

—Dr.  William  Boericke  is  now  a  resident  of 
Berkeley,  Cak,  tho  he  will  continue  an  office  at 
1312  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco.  Once 
was  enough,  was  it,  Doctor?  And  not  einmal  ist 
keinmal. 

—  Anesthesia  under  alypin  (a  substitute  for 
cocaine)  is  complete  in  two  minutes  and  lasts  ten 
minutes.  This  drug  does  not  dilate  the  pupil  or 
affect  accommodation,  has  no  influence  on.  the  ten- 
sion, and  causes  very  slight  transitory  hyperemia. 
Instillation  causes  no  sensation  of  burning  or  of 
dryness.  Alypin  is  especiallv  valuable  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies.  No  toxic  effect  has 
been  observed  from  its  use. 

—That  was  a  very  desirable  and  meritorious  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  in  appointing  P  M. 
Lee,  IP  C.  Allen,  ami  W.  Rufus  King  a  commit- 
tee looking  to  the  union  of  the  international 
I  tahnemannian  Association  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy.  Pet  us  all  sincerely  hope 
that  the  business  of  this  committee  may  not  ex- 
pend itself  in  merely  "looking."  The  I.  H.  A. 
should  long  since  have  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  There  really  has  been  no  good  cause, 
these  many  years,  for  its  aloofness. 

-fhe  Medical  Century  credits  VV.  B.  Hinsdale 
with  the  idea  of  each  year  selecting  from  the 
Senate  of  Seniors  two  members  as  honorary 
Presidents.  Hinsdale  probably  made  the  motion 
and  put  it  on  its  passage,  but  we  had  it  that  Big- 
gar  was  the  father  of  the  idea.  But  whoever  is 
parent,  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  long 
since  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  Institute. 

— And  most  gratifying  to  many  of  the  regular 
Institute  attendants  was  the  appearance  after 
many  years'  absence,  of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Peck,  doubt- 
lessly arrayed  in  his  Quaker  (  )ats  smile  that  never 
comes  oft".  He  read  an  interesting  paper  before 
the  Congress. 

—The  officers  of  the  S.  and  (  \.  Society  for  next 
year  are  Horace  Packard,  M.  I)..  President;  Dean 
Smith,  M.  P.,  First  Vice-President,  and  J.  W. 
Hassler,  M.  I).,  the  famous  anesthetist,  as  Secre- 
tary,  succeeding  himself. 

—The  new  honorary  members  of  the  British 
Homeopathic  Society,  created  by  President  Bur- 
lord  on  the  ocasion  of  the  "Mauds  Across  the 
Sea"  banquet  at  the  Marlborough- Blenheim  are 
the  following:  IP  F.  Biggar,  Garcia  Paeo.  J.  H. 
McClelland.  Jas.  C.  Wood,  James  W.  Ward,  Jno. 
P.  Sutherland.  J.  Richev  Horner.  W.  A.  Dewey. 
B.  G.  Clark.  A.  Eugene  Austin,  I.  P.  McClelland, 
J.  B.  Gregg  Custis.  II.  C.  Allen".  W.  J.  Hawkes, 
W.  Wesselhoeft,  A.  P.  Blackwood,  Horace  Pack- 
ard.  Howard   P.   Bellows,  and   Bukk  G.  Carleton. 

— "Walton's  Oxygen  Apparatus"  was  found 
among  the  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical 
Appliances.  So,  is  that  why  he  has  such  a  won- 
derful   register    of    voice,    and    orotundness    of 
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speech?     Also   for   his   sparkling   wit   and   over- 
brimming- good  nature. 

— Fisher,  C.  E.,  formerly  of — oh,  most  every- 
where— was  a  marked  guest  at  Atlantic  City. 
After  engaging  temporarily  in  other  pursuits  he  is 
back  again,  and  to  stay,  in  homeopathic  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  He  is  now  located  in  East 
Radford,  Pa." 

— In  acute  cases  of  poisoning  with  tobacco,  the 
treatment  adopted  in  general,  consists  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  emetics  and  stimulants,  followed  by 
the  free  use  of  tanin  in  any  form.  This  serves  to 
keep  the  alkaloid  insoluble.  Strong  tea.  and  cof- 
fee are  also  administered  to  the  patient.  Iodine, 
dissolved  with  iodide  of  potassium,  though  recom- 
mended, has  seldom  been  found  to  be  of  efficacy, 
and  certainly  superinduces  large  irritation  of  the 
stomach.  The  tincture  of  mix  vomica.  20  to  30 
minims  repeated  at  intervals,  may  be  tried  with 
much  efficacy.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  I -25 
grain  of  the  nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  strych- 
nia may  also  be  tried. — Bhaduri  in  Indian  Homep. 
Reviezv. 

— Celiotomy  During  Pregnancy — Six  Clinical 
Cases,  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  James  C.  Wood,  Cleveland,  read  before  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  and  now 
in  reprint  from  The  Journal  of  Surgery,  Gyne- 
cology, and  Obstetrics.  The  description  of  these 
cases  are  in  Dr.  Wood's  usual  clear  and  forceful 
diction,  while  the  operations  themselves  were 
skillfully  done. 

— The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Colorado  Homeopathic  Society  was  held  at  Den- 
ver, in  the  Masonic  Temple,  September  4  and  5. 
We  have  heard  naught  to  the  contrary  so  assume 
that  the  majority  of  the  promised  papers  and  their 
authors  were  present.  The  program  before  us  is 
filled  with  valuable  papers — judged  by  their  titles 
— and  we  make  no  doubt  that  the  Colorado  So- 
ciety "seen  its  duty    and  done  it." 

— In  a  recent  morning  paper  we  found  a  notice 
of  our  old  friend  and  professional  brother  W.  D. 
Gentry,  wherein  were  recited  his  efforts  tc  miracu- 
lously cure  a  paralytic  woman.  It  resulted  in  her 
essaying  to  leave  her  chair,  falling  heavily  to  the 
ground  and  fracturing  her  thigh.  <  ientry  used  to 
be  a  homeopathic  physician,  author  of  Gentry's 
Concordance,  but  later  deserted  medicine  for 
street-corner  preaching  and  the  doing  of  wonder- 
cures  throughout  the  land.  We  felt  sorry  when 
we  read  what  terrible  mischance  had  befallen 
him. 

—Professor  Liduc,  of  the  Medical  School,  at 
Nantes,  says  he  has  created  vegetable  life.  He 
has  discovered  that  by  osmotic  pressure  it  is  pos- 
sible to  create  artificial  cells,  which  reproduce 
growing  plants. 

— ''Of  tincture  of  horse-chestnut  he  [De 
Verey]  writes,  'Its  first  effect  is  to  lessen  the  pain, 
which  it  does  after  a  few  doses,  but  if  permanent 


results  are  to  be  accomplished,  the  remedy  must 

be  continued  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the 
pain.  The  dosage  should  he  at  least  ten  drops  in 
a  little  water  before  the  two  principal  meals  of  the 
day,  but  the  dose  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  When  these  are 
severe  and  accompanied  by  marked  turgescence  1  >t 
the  [hemorrhoidal  I  tumors,  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  may  be  given,  lessened  as  the  pain  amelior- 
ates. In  cases  with  mucoid  and  dysenteric  stools, 
blood  and  tenesmus,  the  drug  should  he  given 
with  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  aloes  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  pill  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  silver 
nitrate,  taken  night  and  morning.  For  patients 
with  intestinal  atony  and  constipation,  an  equal 
quantity  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica  should  he 
given  as  an  adjunct.  The  medicament  may  also 
be  applied  locally  in  an  ointment,  hut  its  effects 
are  not  so  marked  when  used  thus  as  when  given 
internally.  Tincture  of  horse-chestnut  is  also  use- 
ful in  varices  of  the  legs  and  in  congestive  dis- 
orders of  the  pelvis,  such  as  inflammation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  prostatitis,  proctitis,  and 
uterine  congestion." — Eclectic  Med.  Jour. 

—  In  our  October  issue,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Loving-Cupping  of  Dr.  Biggar,  the  poem  on 
page  jj^  beginning  "If  you  were  dead,"  should 
have  been  credited  to  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Walton.  Xot 
having  been  present  we  were  obliged  to  collect 
and  forward  our  data  by  mail,  which  resulted  in 
the  omission  above  instanced. 

— Dr.  W.  A.  Polglase,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  Home  for  FeebleMinded 
since  its  foundation,  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  board  of  control,  to 
take  effect  with  the  close  of  the  year.  Reason  as- 
signed for  this  step:  that  the  Doctor  found  it 
difficult  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Home 
without  assistance. 

—The  Ann  Arbor  Homeopathic  Department 
announces  its  Tenth  Annual  University  Practi- 
tioners' course.  The  last  course  was  given  last 
Spring.  Ihe  announced  course  will  occupy  three 
full  college  weeks,  beginning  Dec.  3.  Instead  of 
making  a  clinical  week  the  feature,  all  the  in- 
struction will  lie  in  the  form  of  demonstration 
courses  with  personal  teaching.  The  forenoons 
will  he  given  over  to  lectures  and  the  afternoons 
t<  1  clinics. 

— Dr.  H.  D.  Champlin  of  Cleveland.  O.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  offices  to  Rooms  632 
and  634  Rose  Building.  Dr.  Champlin  makes  a 
specialty  of  Stomach.  Intestinal,  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, and  Electro-Therapeutics.  He  has  been  a 
great  student  and  as  well  a  great  traveler,  espe- 
cially in  the  Orient,  over  the  hot  sands  of  the 
desert. 

— I  )r.  II.  S.  Baketel,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Denver  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., — in  "short" 
the  Antiphlogistine  Co.. — was  at  Atlantic  City 
hobnobbing  with  the  nobles  of  the  profession,  and 
still   further  enhancing  the   intrinsic  value  of  his 
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"Anti,"  during  the  recent  sessions  there  of  the 
Homeopathic  Congress.  Dr.  Bakete'l  makes  an 
ideal  host,  as  he  is  an  ideal  advertising  manager. 
■ — Did  vim  get  your  copy  of  that  breath-arrest- 
ing, breezy  Abbott  letter,  asking  the  loan  of  a 
dollar,  with  its  ungrammatical  grammar,  promis- 
ing in  lien  thereof — of  the  dollar — to  send  you  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  a  pocket-case  of  alkaloids  and  a 
few  other  things.  Doesn't  it  beat  original  sin 
how  Abbott  gets  time  to  think  up  these  divers  and 
sundry  ways  of  advertising  his  journal?  Almost 
every  issue  with  a  fresh  proposition. 

— Valley  View  Hospital,  East  Radford,  Va.. 
was  originally  designed  as  a  private  sanitarium 
for  the  injured  and  sick  of  the  almost  five  thou- 
sand workmen  of  the  MacArthur  Brothers  Com- 
pany and  their  subcontractors  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tidewater,  and  Deepwater  Railways 
from  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  Rock.  W.  Va.  ;  it  has  now. 
after  successful  operation  since  last  February, been 
utilized  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public  and 
local  profession.  (  )ur  old  and  well-known  author, 
editor,  homeopathic  physician  and  editor.  Dr.  C. 
E.  Fisher,  is  Chief  Surgeon  with  a  fine  corps  of 
assistants.  The  pictures  of  the  building  and  its 
separate  rooms,  which  illustrate  the  booklet,  show 
forth  a  handsome  structure,  well  equipped,  and 
ready  for  any  and  all  forms  of  injuries  or  ailments 
—barring  such  as  are  highly  contagious  or  infec- 
tious. From  private  sources  we  learn  that  Dr. 
Fisher  is  using  homeopathic  remedies,  and  that  in 
time  this  hospital  may  be  numbered  among  the 
others  of  the  American  Institute.  The  engraving 
of  Dr.  Fisher  shows  him  a  younger  man  than  he 
was  when  last  we  saw  him.  Rut  at  that  time  be 
was  enmeshed  in  all  forms  and  kinds  of  trouble 
enough  to  break  down  anyone.  We  wish  him 
well  in  his  hospital  and  hope  he  will  ultimately 
be  able  to  swing  it  into  the  homeopathic  line. 

-Tbe  Nineteenth  Annual  Announcement  of 
the  Kansas  City  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
[906  [907,  lies  before  us  with  all  its  wealth  of 
promises  of  good  things  in  store  for  the  applicant 
student.  I  hit  someone  has  painfully  blundered 
either  in  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terial, or  in  tbe  make-up.  On  page  2~  we  note 
under  "Graduates,  [906,"  the  names  of  21  per- 
sons. <  )l  these  we  find  nine  in  the  faculty  list 
(printed  on  pages  3  and  4)  ;  five  others  are  gradu- 
ates of  other  and  earlier  colleges;  one  as  gradu- 
ated in  1901  ;  one  graduated  in  HJ02;  which  then 
leaves  five  as  tin-  total  number  of  graduates  for 
[906.  What  sort  of  fool  nonsense  is  this?  This 
College  is  in  good  standing  with  the  Missouri 
Slate  Hoard  of  Examination  and  Registration, 
and  doubtlessly  with  all  other  reciprocating 
Boards;  hut  a  publication  of  this  kind  will  tend 
to  draw  attention  to  other  parts  of  its  make-up, 
and  ultimately  destroy  its  value  Better  make 
prompt  correction  or  explanation,  for  explanation 
there  must  be  for  so  crass  a  violation  of  ordinary 

Common    sense. 


—A  few  years  ago  a  man  sued  a  gas  company 
tor  damages  sustained  by  him  owing  to  leakage 
in  his  bedroom  from  a  pipe  for  which  the  com- 
pany was  responsible.  Several  physicians  were 
called  on  either  side;  those  for  the  plaintiff  de- 
clared that  he  had  sustained  permanent  damage 
to  his  lungs,  those  for  the  defendants  swore  that 
Ins  condition  was  due  to  tuberculosis  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  gas  poisoning'.  The 
judge,  in  summing  up,  said  that  he  thought  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  medical  witnesses  were  not  al- 
lowed to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  an  oath, 
for  they  went  into  the  witness-box  with  their 
minds  made  up,  and  their  evidence  was  most  con- 
tradictory. The.  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
though  for  small  damages,  and  the  judge,  in  giv- 
ing the  order  for  costs,  refused  to  make  any  al- 
lowance on  the  higher  scale  for  the  expert  evi- 
dence, saying  that  he  would  give  the  medical  wit- 
nesses nothing. 

—The  current  issue  of  the  American  Monthly 
Kcz'iczv  of  Ret'iezvs  contains — as  a  paid  advertise- 
ment, to  be  sure — an  excellent  paper  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Xew  York  Life  Insurance 
<  < '.  The  author  goes  back  into  the  history  of 
the  Company,  traces  it  down  to  date,  shows  how 
this  Company  led  in  insurance  improvements; 
and,  what  will  be  received  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  all  and  by  all,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  investigation  by  the  Armstrong  Committee, 
there  has  not  been  default  of  a  single  policy  as 
it  fell  due!  And  that  its  present  status  is  safe 
and  sound.  The  investigation  brought  to  light 
much  that  was  bad  in  the  management — which 
has  now,  however,  been  corrected  — but  it  did  not 
disclose  a  single  wrong  to  the  policyholder,  as  to 
the  value  and  surety  of  his  policy.  In  earlier 
years  we  were  employed  in  life  insurance  actuarial" 
work  with  the  former  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  the 
great  insurance  men  of  that  time.  Among  these 
was  the  aged  Elizur  Wright  of  Boston,  Shepard 
Homans  of  \e\y  York,  and  D.  Parks  Fackler, 
all  actuaries — that  class  of  men  who  arranged  the 
premium  tables,  who  calculated  the  surplus,  and 
who  determined  the  Reserve  necessary  to  be  held 
in  hand  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  Company. 
So  that  while  we  followed  the  newspaper  hue  and 
cry  of  the  investigation  we  were  not  so  greatly 
inclined  to  condemn  the  companies,  knowing  how 
well  the  actuaries  had  established  the  life  in- 
surance feature — in  other  words,  the  certainty 
that  the  policy  would  be  paid  at  its  maturity.  The 
.  hnerican  Monthly  Review  of  Reviezvs  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  prominent  place  it  has  given 
this  paper,  and  for  the  concluding  words  of  com- 
mendation. 
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THE  editorial  of  the  current  New  England 
Medical  Gazette  in  dealing  with  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting,  much  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure, 
steps  outside  of  its  usual  charmed  circle  of  letter- 
perfect  and  apropos  essays,  and  "says"  things. 


I^HE  provocation  must  have  been  great  to  have 
riled  our  good  and  ever-genial  brother  and 
friend  Sutherland  and  caused  him  to  dip  his  edi- 
torial pen  into  our  inkstand. 


HE  points  out  the  need  for  a  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  action  of  the  local  committee ; 
these,  of  course,  to  include  all  such  "impedimenta'' 
as  would  work  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Institute. 
A  local  committee  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  best  halls  for  holding  meetings,  the  best  places 
for  hotel  accommodations,  and  the  choicest  nooks 
for  committee  meetings  and  the  like. 


IN  one  of  our  recent  editorials  we  offered  to 
meet  the  same  exigencies  by  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  major  domo,  superintendent, 
manager,  overseer,  or  whatever  else  he  might  be 
called,  whose  duty  it  should  be  (under  salary)  to 
visit  the  proposed  place,  examine  it  thoroughly, 
and  certify  to  its  excellencies  for  Institute  pur- 
poses, or  condemn  it  out  of  hand.  Then,  when 
the  time  arrived  for  the  meetings,  he,  this  super- 
intendent, should  be  on  the  scene,  directing  and 
watching  and  preparing  for  the  work.  He  must 
have  powers  but  little  short  of  dictatorial.  So 
that  when  a  future  Dr.  Ward,  after  writing  and 
telegraphing  for  proper  paraphernalia  for  a  stere- 
opticon  display  of  a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  being  lulled  into 
fancied  serenity  by  promises,  should  arrive  and 
find  nothing  done,  and  no  one  apparently  respon- 
sible for  anything,  and  his  fine  paper  utterly 
spoiled, — then  this  superintendent  could  be  caused 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice ! 

THE  Executive  Committee  met  in  January, 
1906,  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  value  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  meeting  place.  Drs.  Dewey 
and  Horner,  and  possibly  others,  visited  the  pro- 
posed site  ;  and  yet  note  the  wail  of  complaint  that 
reaches  us  from  so  many  participants.  The  social 
part  was  well  done  as  always ;  everybody  says  so ; 


but  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  intelligent  direc- 
tion when  applied  to  the  business  of  the  Congress. 

WE  believe  that  the  lesson  learned  at  Atlantic 
City  will  not  soon  be  lost  on  the  Institute ; 
and  that  future  applicants  for  the  Institute  ses- 
sions will  be  required  to  show  conclusively  that 
they  and  their  territory  are  competent  and  willing 
to  do  the  proper  thing. 

^     *fc     # 

AND,  finally,  we  infer  and  conclude  from  many 
letters  sent  us,  and  from  personal  communi- 
cations with  others  that  the  trouble  at  Atlantic 
City  lay  chiefly  in  that  no  ONE  in  particular  had 
charge.  If  A  was  approached  he  would  point  to 
B.  B  shunted  to  C,  C  to  D,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
If  either  Fleming  or  Baily  could  have  been  given 
executive  and  exclusive  charge,  things  would 
have  moved  and  promptly.  As  it  was,  the  Com- 
mittee man  having  charge  of  the  hall  of  meeting 
had  done  nothing  towards  repairing  the  hall.  The 
Committee  man  for  pier  buttons — which  gave 
free  admission  to  the  pier — could  not  be  found 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  officers  and  others 
necessary  to  prepare  things  were  required  to  pay 
admission.  The  arrangement  of  the  hall  for  sec- 
tional society  meetings  was  not  attended  to,  until 
late  next  morning.  Then  someone  had  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  pier  owner  to  use  the  theatre  in- 
stead. And  that  someone  was  not  a  local  Com- 
mittee man.  They  could  not  be  found,  or  if 
found,  took-  it  out  in  promises.  Only  this  and 
nothing  more.  Can  anyone  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  so  deliberate  a  disregard  of  telegrams, 
letters,  and  personal  solicitations  could  have  taken 
place  except  by  prearranged  or  willful  indiffer- 
ence, as  in  this  instance  of  Ward  who  had  traveled 
the  full  breadth  of  the  United  States  from  coast 
to  coast  to  present  a  novel,  interesting,  and  im- 
portant stereopticon  report  of  his  experiences  of 
the  San  Francisco  horror,  only  to  find  that  abso- 
lutely no  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  telegrams 
and  other  requests;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  personal  efforts  of  Dewey,  Horner,  Fleming, 
and  one  or  two  others,  even  the  little  crippled 
exhibition  tbat  was  given  would  not  have  been 
pi  issible. 

So,  by  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium,  we  swear 
and  do  not  wonder  that  the  placid  and  classical 
Sutherland,  who  was  there  and  saw  all  this  and 
more,  could  no  longer  contain  his  righteous  indig- 
nation when  he  wrote  his  last  editorial. 
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Some  of  the  Factors  Interfering  with  Convales- 
cence after  Celiotomy* 

BY  JAMES  C.  WOOD,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgical  Gynecology  in  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College. 

Every  abdominal  surgeon  has  asked  himself  the 
question,  "Why  is  it  that  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
cases  in  which  the  indications  for  surgical  work 
were  clearly  defined,  and  which  convalesced  ideally 
so  far  as  immediate  results  were  concerned,  do  not 
get  permanently  well,  and  suffer  for  a  term  of 
months  or  years  from  nervous  manifestations?" 
The  question  is  apropos  of  the  hour  and  should 
receive  due  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  more 
important  factors,  which  the  writer  believes  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

Given  a  typical  case:  A  woman,  say  of  thirty- 
three,  has  a  retrodisplacement  of  the  uterus,  her 
ovaries  are  hound  down  and  diseased,  her  appen- 
dix vermiformis  is  implicated,  her  cervix  is  lacer- 
ated, and  her  pelvic  floor  is  relaxed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  in  the  hypothetical  case 
presented,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  lesions 
enumerated  are  left  undisturbed,  the  patient  will 
not  gel  permanently  well.  Too  often  the  minor 
lesions  are  overlooked  and  neglected,  being  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  importance  as  symptoms 
producing  factors.  This  is  especially  true  if. 
after  a  retrodisplaced  uterus  is  corrected  and  the 
appendages  are  removed,  cicatricial  tissue  is  left 
in  the  cervix,  the  perineum  is  left  relaxed,  and 
lesions  of  the  rectum  go  uncorrected.  The  pa- 
tient may  get  better  but  she  does  not  get  well. 
She  should  lie  curetted,  particularly  if  she  is  los- 
ing too  much  hi 1,  or  there  is  leucorrhea ;  she 

should  have  a  trachelorrhaphy,  the  retrodisplaced 
uterus,  which  is  always  lower  than  it  should  be  in 
the  pelvis,  should  have,  beside  the  support  given 
it  from  above,  the  support  of  a  newly  created 
pelvic  floor.  Proper  rectal  work  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  where  vasomotor  disturbances  are 
present. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1900  to  present  to  this 
Society  a  paperf  showing  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  lesions  <d  the  appendix  vermiformis  with 
lesions  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes.  II  has  now  be- 
come an  established  custom  with  all  abdominal 
surgeons  to  explore  the  appendix  when  the  ab- 

*  Read  before  the  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association  of 
the  A.  I.  II.,  September,  1 

f  Transactions  of  die  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Associa- 
tion, 1900. 


domen  is  opened  for  other  purposes.  Previously 
to  the  adoption  of  this  practice  I  failed  to  cure  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  my  neurasthenics  who  were 
the  victims  of  indigestion  and  auto-intoxication, 
which  was  perpetuated  by  the  appendicular  trou- 
ble. I  still  fail  to  cure  a  small  per  cent  of  women, 
who  should  get  well  according  to  the  teachings  of 
modern  surgerv. 

The  cases  which  have  given  me  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  which  remain  invalids  in  spite  of  my 
best  directed  efforts,  are  women  who  are  neuras- 
thenics to  start  with,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  made  neurasthenics  by  disease  of  the  ovaries, 
acting  in  a  reflex  way  upon  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  indigestion, 
intestinal  intoxication,  auto-infection,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  urinary  secretion  and  excretion. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  my  income  is  derived 
from  the  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  patients  who 
get  well  and  go  about  their  business  happy  and 
contented.  Xinety-eight  per  cent,  of  my  worry 
is  derived  from  the  remaining  two  per  cent,  who 
"hang  fire"  in  spite  of  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
myself  and  my  confreres.  I  have  of  course  the 
average  mortality,  but  my  figures  have  to  do  with 
the  quick  and  not  the  dead. 

1  shall  first  consider  the  "psychic"  factor.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  each  physi- 
cian, because  of  individual  characteristics,  at- 
tracts to  himself  patients  of  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. This  observation,  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology,  is  interesting  and  is  well  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received.  Dr.  A. 
dors  not  believe  in  operations  if  they  can  possibly 
fie  avoided.  His  clientele  is  made  up  largely  of' 
people  who  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  teachings  and  practice.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  nervous  men  and  hysterical  women  who  put  off 
necessary  surgical  work  until  their  impressionable 
nervous  systems  are  easily  perturbed  and  upset 
by  the  shock  incident  to  "last  resort*'  surgery. 
Dr.  B.  is  self-assertive-  and  by  his  assurance  and 
personal  magnetism  carries  his  patients  along 
with  him.  They  have  absolute  confidence  in  him  ; 
they  believe  that  what  he  tells  them  is  right  and 
for  the  best :  they  have  faith  in  the  surgeon  whom 
he  selects;  they  go  into  the  operation  with  hope- 
fulness and  trust  ;  they  convalesce  ideally  and  do 
not,  after  the'  operation,  suffer  from  symptoms  of 
a  distressing  character  because  they  arc  not  look- 
ing for  them.  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  similarity  in  the  mental  characteristics 
of  patients  coming  from  certain  physicians  that 
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I  have  reached  a  point  where  I  always  expect 
trouble  in  operating  upon  those  whose  medical 
advisers  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
modern  surgery. 

I  shall  ignore,  too,  at  this  time  the  subject  of 
"thrombus"  following  surgical  work  which  is  all 
important,  and  which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  in 
another  paper.  It  is  an  accident  which  is  most 
distressing,  and  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

The  symptoms  which  have  given  me  the  most 
trouble  in  controlling  after  the  ovaries  have  been 
removed  are  insomnia,  nervousness,  indigestion, 
constipation,  vasomotor  disturbances  and  hys- 
teria. Where  these  several  symptoms  occur  it 
will  be  found  always  that  the  patient  presents  a 
remarkably  impressionable  nervous  system.  As 
a.  girl  she  was  nervous  and  had  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  trouble  at  puberty.  During 
her  menstrual  period  she  had  dysmenorrhea,  fre- 
quently of  the  neuralgic  type ;  during  childbear- 
ing,  if  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  become 
pregnant,  she  suffered  intolerably  from  hyper- 
emesis  and  nervous  disturbance ;  her  married  re- 
lations were  painful  and  unsatisfactory :  her 
urine  was  variable  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
nearly  always  of  low  specific  gravity  with  a  low 
per  cent,  of  urea,  and  not  infrequently  contained 
oxalate  crystals.  Her  muscles  were  flabby  and 
unstable.  This  woman  was  nervous  before  she 
had  organic  changes ;  she  became  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  advent  of  pelvic  lesions,  which  pos- 
sibly were  not  sufficiently  severe  to  disturb 
a  woman  of  normal  temperament  and  resistance, 
but  does  not  get  well  even  after  they  have  been 
entirely  overcome.  The  surgeon  treats  cases  of 
this  kind  until  he  becomes  desperate  and  turns 
them  over  to  the  neurologist  or  permits  them  to 
drift  into  the  various  sanatoria  of  the  country. 
They  will  get  well  in  time — possibly  soon  after 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Scientist 
or  the  Mental  Healer. 

The  practical  question  which  suggests  itself 
from  the  foregoing  discussion  is  how  can  the  dis- 
tressing disturbances  which  I  have  described  be 
prevented  and,  if  they  occur,  how  can  we  cure 
them,  and  lift  the  patient  from  a  state  of  invalid- 
ism to  one  of  robustness. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  met  with  my  best  directed  efforts 
have  been  futile. 

The  sexual  factor  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  are  few  extremely  nervous  women  whose 


sexual  functions  are  perfectly  normal.  They  are 
either  sexually  hyperesthetic  or  sexually  anes- 
thetic. A  woman  who  is  sexually  hyperesthetic  is 
constantly  excited  but  fails,  because  of  some  pecu- 
liar break  in  her  nervous  mechanism,  to  experi- 
ence the  sexual  orgasm,  and  therefore  is  not 
gratified  by  intercourse,  which  leaves  her  in  a 
nervous  hysterical  state.  The  patient  who  is 
sexually  anesthetic  has  practically  no  feeling  in 
the  sexual  organs  and  the  mucous  membranes  are 
apparently  dead  so  far  as  sensation  is  concerned. 
Sexual  intercourse  gives  her  no  pleasure  and  is 
often  painful,  so  that  she,  too,  is  left  in  a  nervous 
state  as  a  result  of  the  act.  I  freely  admit 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  handle  satisfactorily 
these  cases.  The  condition  is  many  times 
psychic ;  often  it  is  the  result  of  early  and  per- 
sistent masturbation,  which  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  is  psychic.  Good  is  occasionally 
accomplished  by  electricity,  by  massage,  by  vibra- 
tion, by  suggestion,  by  proper  instruction,  and  by 
internal  medication.  Too  often,  however,  any 
and  all  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  in  so  far  as 
overcoming  the  sexual  aberration  is  concerned.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  this  phase  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed freely  and  openly,  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
one  which  concerns  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  men  and  women  than  is  gen- 
erallv  imagined. 

Many  of  these  patients  are  not  only  nervous 
and  hysterical,  but  they  suffer  from  indigestion, 
tachycardia,  unnatural  flushes,  cold  hands  and 
cold  feet,  slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid, 
urinary  disturbance  and  morbid  perspiration.  In 
shi  irt  they  are  the  victims  of  what  Bandler*  terms 
'"relative"  Basedow's  or  Graves'  disease.  This 
condition  is  made  worse  temporarily  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
function  of  menstruation.  There  is  disturbance 
of  nutrition  and  metabolism,  and  frequently  there 
are  anemia  and  chlorosis.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  much  being  written  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  ovarian  secretion  and  that  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  In  this  discussion  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  Graves'  disease,  as  there  is  also  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of 
local  lesions  within  the  female  pelvis  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Graves'  disease. 

Bandler  classifies  the  climacterium  under  two 
heads:  First,  cases  which  he  considers  as  excit- 

*  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and   Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  March  and  April,  1906. 
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able,  and  second,  cases  which  may  be  considered 
as  melancholic  and  depressed.  He  makes  the 
same  division  after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  not  all  instances 
are  the  vasomotor  symptoms  present,  nor  are  pal- 
pitation and  irritability  always  observed.  Welles, 
epioted  by  Bandler,  presents  the  following  argu- 
ments going  to  show  the  close  relation  between 
the  thyroid  and  the  reproductive  function  in 
women.  First,  greater  size  of  the  thyroid  in  fe- 
males; second,  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in 
menstruation  and  pregnancy;  third,  the  tendency 
to  develop  goiter  during  pregnancy ;  fourth,  early 
atrophy  of  the  thyroid  after  the  menopause ;  fifth, 
loss  of  sexual  appetite  in  many  of  the  thyroid  dis- 
eases ;  sixth,  eighty  per  cent,  of  myxedema  and 
most  cases  of  Graves'  disease  occur  in  the  female. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  about  the  close 
relation  existing  between  the  pelvic  organs  and 
diseases  of  the  thyroid,  including  Graves'  disease. 
I  went  into  the  matter  carefully  in  an  article  writ- 
ten in  1899.*  In  that  article  I  summarized  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  relationship  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  may  be  written  down  as  an  indisputable  fact  that 
when  a  physiological  change  in  an  organ,  or  in  organs, 
is  capable  of  affecting  near  or  remote  organs  in  a  phys- 
iological way,  pathological  changes  may,  and  frequently 
do,  implicate  the  same  organs. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  mammary  glands 
begin  to  enlarge  almost  immediately  upon  con- 
ception ;  they  likewise  respond  to  lesions  of  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  so  that  mammary  pain  and 
engorgement  are  common  symptoms  of  such 
lesions.  I  have  many  times  cured  induration  and 
circumscribed  growths  of  the  breast  by  directing 
treatment  to  the  pelvic  organs. 

We  not  infrequently  get,  as  a  result  of  conges- 
tion of  the  pelvic  organs  incident  to  puberty  (a 
congestion  which  is  physiological  rather  than 
pathological),  local  spasms,  headache,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  choreic  manifestations,  and  hysteria; 
the  same  symptoms  characterize  many  lesions  of 
the  pelvic  viscera.  Nausea  and  vomiting  so  fre- 
quently follow  conception  that  they  constitute  one 
of  the  classic  signs  of  pregnancy;  pathologically, 
the  stomach  is  one  of  the  first  organs,  distanl 
from  the  pelvis,  to  suffer  by  disease  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries.  Salivation  is  likewise  a  common 
symptom  of  pregnancy  and  I  have  met  with  sev- 
eral eases  of  profuse  salivation  in  the  non-preg- 
nant,  which  disappeared  only  after  directing  treat- 

*  Xorth  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  February,  iSgg. 


ment  to  the  pelvis.  The  thyroid  gland,  the  heart, 
and  the  eyes  are  organs  which  suffer  chiefly  in 
exophthalmic  goiter.  As  to  the  thyroid  gland, 
even  the  Romans  recognized  its  enlargement  as  a 
sign  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  a 
common  practice  among  horse  dealers  to  measure 
the  necks  of  mares  before  and  after  they  have 
been  covered  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
have  conceived.  The  tendency  of  this  gland  to 
enlarge  during  puberty  and  the  menopause  is 
additional  evidence  connecting  it  both  physio- 
li  igically  and  pathologically  with  the  female  re- 
productive organs.  While  it  would  be  carrying 
the  philosophy  of  analogy  too  far  to  say  that  the 
eyes  are  physiologically  disturbed  by  the  several 
crises  which  characterize  the  life  of  woman,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  eyes  are  often  most  seriously 
disturbed  by  uterine  and  ovarian  disease.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  flushes  and  anemias  of  the  meno- 
pause, to  the  palpitations  and  congestions  of 
puberty,  as  well  as  to  the  nervous  phenomena 
which  characterize  these  crises,  to  prove  the  close 
sympathy  existing  between  the  reproductive  and 
the  pelvic  organs  and  the  circulatory.  Further 
evidence,  were  it  needed,  can  be  obtained  by  any- 
one who  will  thoroughly  divulse  the  rectum  and 
the  uterus  for  cold  hands  and  cold  feet — the  result 
of  irregular  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the 
body.  I  have  frequently  seen  chronically  cold 
hands  and  cold  feet  grow  warm  in  thirty  minutes 
after  such  divulsion,  and  remain  so.  Again,  to 
make  the  picture  more  complete,  morbid  perspira- 
tion, which  constitutes  so  prominent  a  symptom 
of  Graves'  disease,  likewise  results  from  utero- 
ovarian  changes,  especially  during  the  meno- 
pause. The  diarrhea  of  Graves'  disease  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  diarrhea  which  is  so  often  met 
with  as  a  hystero-neurosis.  The  tremor  of 
Graves'  disease  is  not  unlike  the  tremor  incident 
to  certain  of  the  hystero-neuroses ;  the  flushed 
skin  of  Graves'  disease  has  been  duplicated  many 
times  by  disturbance  and  disease  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  (dermatoses).  And,  finally,  the 
psychical  aspect  of  the  disease  is  met  with  so  often 
as  a  feature  of  the  hystero-neuroses,  that  even  the 
alienists,  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  prac- 
tically ignored  the  pelvic  organs  as  mind-disturb- 
ing factors,  are  now  directing  attention  to  these 
organs  when  psychoses  exist. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  with  the  data  at  our 
command,  that  tr  neurologists  should  have  prac- 
tically  ignored  disease  and  lesions  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  when  exophthalmic  goiter  is  met  with 
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in  women.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  Graves'  disease  (probably  the  majority)  oc- 
curring in  women  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
reproductive  organs  or  the  lower  orifices  of  the 
body,  but  the  close  sympathy  existing  between  the 
female  pelvic  organs  and  the  thyroid,  eyes,  and 
circulatory  system  forces  itself  upon  the  observ- 
ing physician  and  cannot  be  set  aside.  I  fully 
appreciate,  too,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  hystero-neurosis  and  lesions 
of  central  origin.  The  differential  diagnostic 
points  have  been  so  admirably  summarized  by 
Englemann  that  I  shall  quote  from  him  nearly 
verbatim : 

1.  A  neurosis  is  probable  and  may  be  sus- 
pected : 

(a)  By  the  existence  of  violent  symptoms  with- 
out corresponding  pathological  changes  or  febrile 
reaction. 

(b)  By  the  existence  of  lesions,  uterine  or 
ovarian. 

(c)  By  the  failure  of  proper  remedies  to  afford 
relief. 

(d)  By  the  aggravation  of  symptoms  in  the  af- 
fected organ  corresponding  to  exacerbation  of 
uterine  diseases. 

2.  A  neurosis  is  proved  : 

(a)  If  symptoms  are  not  aggravated  by  causes 
which  are  known  to  aggravate  existing  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  organ  affected.  Thus,  the 
use  of  indigestible  food  will  not  aggravate  a  gas- 
tric neurosis,  whilst  the  most  violent  symptoms 
may  appear  in  response  to  a  diet  which  would 
seem  indicated  in  actual  stomach  disease. 

(b)  If  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  causes 
winch  give  rise  to  exacerbation  of  existing  uterine 
disease. 

(c)  Improvement  of  symptoms  upon  treatment 
of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease  regardless  of  any 
interference  with  the  organ  in  which  the  neurosis 
appears. 

(d)  By  a  cessation  of  symptoms  upon  improve- 
ment or  cure  of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  clear  to  me  just  how  dis- 
ease of  the  reproductive  organs  gives  rise  to 
Graves'  disease.  Bandler  believes  that  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  are  due  "to  the  absence  of 
ovarian  secretion  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
improvement  follows  the  administration  of 
ovarin."  I  have  now  had  so  many  cases  of 
Graves'  disease  infinitely  ben:  fited  or  entirely 
cured  by  the  correction  of  pelvic  lesions  that  I 
would  not  think  of  operating  upon  the  thyroid 


gland  before  correcting  gross  lesions  of  the  pelvic 
organs  when  present.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
cures.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Thompson,* 
that  they  are  accomplished  because  of  the  im- 
proved metabolism,  which  was  previously  dis- 
turbed in  a  reflex  way  by  pelvic  lesions.  In 
other  words,  incipient  Graves'  disease  is  due  to 
auto-intoxication  rather  than  to  hyperthyroidism, 
or  to  the  lack  of  ovarian  secretion.  The  whole 
etiology  of  Graves'  disease  is  as  yet  sub  judice  and 
time  will  not  permit  of  detailed  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  this  paper.  Whether  it  be  due  to  hyper- 
thyroidism, which  is  normally  counteracted  by 
the  ovarian  secretion  or  the  secretion  obtained 
from  the  parathyroids.  I  am  not  prepared  to  saw 
What  I  do  know  is  that  these  patients  are  usually 
benefited  when  normal  metabolism  is  established, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  this  end. 
A  properly  selected  diet  with  the  withdrawal  of 
animal  foods  and  sweets,  the  establishment  of 
proper  action  of  the  skin,  the  kidneys  and  the  in- 
testinal canal,  the  correction  of  all  lesions  which 
interfere  with  digestion  or  act  in  a  reflex  way,  and 
the  overcoming  of  ptosis  of  the  stomach,  kidneys, 
and  intestines  are  of  paramount  importance.  I 
have  fed  my  patients  during  the  menopause  and 
after  the  ovarii.'-  have  been  removed  large  quan- 
tities  of  ovarin,  but  I  cannot  sav  that  I  have  seen 
any  benefit  derived  from  its  administration.  I 
have  accomplished  much  more  by  measures  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  elimination  of  ptomains 
and  by  those  remedies  which  in  health  are  vaso- 
motor and  nutrition  disturbers.  The  ingestion  of 
large  quantities  of  pure  water  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Anryl  nitrite,  jaborandi,  sanguina- 
ria,  and  the  serpent  poisons  are  of  infinite  value 
in  controlling  the  nervous  phenomena  incident  to 
the  natural  or  the  forced  menopause.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  calcarcas  as  tissue 
builders  and  have  obtained  much  better  results 
from  them  in  post-operative  anemias  than  I  have 
from  the  use  of  the  various  preparations  of  iron. 

S16  Rose  Building,  Cleveland. 


—  The  Cliniqite,  current  number,  does  itself  and 
us  proud  by  holding  us  up  to  the  £,aze  of  the  pro- 
fession as  the  Secretary-elect  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  in  terms,  words, 
and  figures  most  gracious  and  complimentary. 
We  hope  to  be  as  thorough  a  Secretary  as  the 
Institute  has  ever  had,  barring  none. 


Thompson:  "  Graves'  Disease." 
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Kali  Carbonicum ;  a  Practical  Study. 

BY    P.    \V.    SHEDD,   M.    D.,   NEW  YORK. 

"We  have  a  number  of  symptoms  obtained  by 
means  of  the  30th  potency,  but  exceedingly  un- 
reliable, so  much  so  that  the  drug  may  be  said 
to  be  homeopathic  to  every  disease  mentioned  in 
our  books;  its  true  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to 
the  affections  I  have  named  (i.  e.)  amenorrhea; 
pulmonary  affections  characterized  by  cough,  ex- 
pectoration of  pus  and  blood,  strictures,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  stinging  pain ;  various  dyspeptic 
derangements  such  as  gastralgia,  with  nausea, 
pressure  after  eating,  alkaline  waterbrash,  spit- 
ting up  of  food." — Hempel. 

Hempel,  whose  lectures  on  materia  medica  de- 
serve repeated  perusals,  not  alone  for  their  in- 
trinsic materia  medica  value,  but  because  Hempel 
frequently  bec<  imes  iconoclastic,  and  hence  arouses 
thought  perforce.  His  treatment  of  kali  car- 
bonicum is  an  example.  To  aconite  he  devotes 
no  pages,  to  silica  4;  while  lachesis,  calcarea 
carbonica,  and  natrum  muriaticum  he  considers 
greatly  over-rated  drugs  and  gives  them  mini- 
mum space. 

Hempel's  discussion  of  psora  is  well  worthy 
of  reprint,  and  since  the  book  is  rare  will  be  given, 
in  passing,  here  for  its  subject-matter  and  Hem- 
pel's  characteristic  and  eloquent  treatment 
thereof.     He  says : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  psora,  in 
Hahnemann's  mind,  typifies  an  hereditary  con- 
dition, the  existence  of  which,  in  the  human  organ- 
ism, is  coeval,  as  far  as  historical  records  bear  us 
out,  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  hereditary 
condition  represents,  in  man's  physical  body,  the 
difference  between  the  sinfulness  of  the  actual, 
and  the  holiness  of  the  ideal  life  which  it  must 
have  been  the  original  design  of  the  Creator,  man 
should  lead  ;  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
psora  exists,  in  man,  as  a  potential  principle  of 
disease  which  may  remain  latent  in  millions  of 
organisms,  but  which,  in  many  other  millions, 
may  be  excited,  by  the  operation  of  particular 
causes,  into  actual  manifestation  in  the  shape  of 
numberless  chronic  ailments;  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  epidemic  diseases,  typhus,  cholera, 
smallpox,  etc.,  constitute  so  many  acute  par- 
oxysms of  development  of  this  inherent  potential 
principle  of  disease;  that  this  principle  consti- 
tutes a  germinal  fitness,  a  predisposing  taint  which, 


through  the  operation  of  specific  forces  acting 
like  so  many  inseminating  principles  in  certain 
abnormal  conditions  of  atmosphere,  of  mode  of 
life,  exposure,  mental  or  moral  excitement,  may 
become  an  actual  disease,  as  the  seed  slumbering 
underground  is  quickened  into  life  by  the  vivify- 
ing sunbeam  in  suitable  conditions  of  soil,  air,  and 
moisture.  And  finally  I  have  endeavored  to  vin- 
dicate Hahnemann,  this  discoverer  of  a  universal 
law,  the  effect  of  which,  upon  man's  progression 
towards  a  life  of  stainless  beauty,  few  of  us  sus- 
pect, and  still  fewer  are  able  to  predetermine  in 
their  own  minds :  I  repeat,  I  have  endeavored  to- 
vindicate  Hahnemann  from  the  childish  imputa- 
tion, that  he  regarded  the  suppression  of  the  itch- 
vesicle  as  the  immediate  source  of  most  chronic 
diseases.  Those  who  state  his  great  doctrine  in- 
this  petty,  technical  manner,  overlook  the  univer- 
sality of  the  principle  involved ;  they  reduce  the 
fruitful  and  comprehensive  conception  of  a  gi- 
gantic intellect  to  the  contracted,  matter-of-fact 
perception  of  an  ordinary  pill-vender.  Psora  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  female  principle  in  the 
process  of  generation,  which  has  to  be  acted  upon 
by  a  male  or  seminal  principle,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  actual  disease  ;  nor  can  this  production  of 
disease  be  effected  or,  in  other  words,  the  female 
principle  be  fecundated,  except  in  favorable  con- 
ditions, favorable  to  the  growth  of  evil  but  ab- 
normal with  respect  to  the  physiologic  laws  of  the 
organism.  These  "seminal  principles"  constitute 
disease-begetting  forces  whereto  the  cosmic 
psoric  miasm  serves  as  mother  when  diseases 
emanate  as  so  many  distinct  manifestations,  each 
represented  in  the  drug-world  by  one  of  those 
agents  which  Hahnemann  has  designated  by  the 
term  "anti-psorics." 

Hoeli  der  Hempel!     Der  war  ein  Deitker. 

In  a  practical  study  of  kali  carbonicum,  having 
cited  Hempel's  opinion,  we  shall  give  the  chief 
indications  for  the  drug  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  observers.  The  tissue-salts,  the  inor- 
ganic components  of  the  body,  are  peculiarly  the 
drugs  which  require  the  process  of  potentization 
to  develop  idiomatic  drug-power.  Materially, 
physiologically  they  are  already  present,  but,  dis- 
regarding biochemistry  or  the  cell-feeding  with 
tissue-salts  where  they  are  presumed  to  be  de- 
ficient, there  is  indubitably  a  peculiar  power  exer- 
cised by  them  over  metabolism  when  used  in  the 
30th  or  200th  potency,  and  allowed  to  act.  The 
nosologically  nameless  psora  (as  well  as  many 
acute     or     chronic     determinate     disease-types) 
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seems  the  great  field  of  action  of  these  potentized 
tissue  elements. 

Potassium  salts  are  physiologically  depressant, 
and  hence  never  indicated  homeopathically  in 
acute  sthenic  conditions— weakness,  anemia,  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  enfeebled  cardiac  action, 
lack  of  resistance  to  cold — all  kali  carb.  general- 
izations. Toxically,  the  carbonate  of  potash 
alters  the  blood  stream  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively ;  the  erythrocytc-count  drops  and  a 
hydremic  condition  develops,  well  evidenced  in 
the  profuse,  easy  sweats  of  kali  carbonicum 
whereby  nature  tries  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
water  in  the  blood-stream.  With  vitiated  blood, 
debility  ensues — muscular,  sensorial,  cardiac, 
metabolic.  A  sodden  obesity  sometimes  marks 
the  kali  carbonicum  patient ;  the  tissues  load  up 
with  the  unhealthy  fat  of  a  deranged  metabolism. 
Varicosis  is  another  evidence  of  relaxation,  de- 
bility ;  and  old  age,  senility,  finds  often  in  kali 
carb.  a  homeopathic  tonicum. 

The  early  morning  is  the  physiologic  period 
of  greatest  relaxation ;  in  the  kali  carb.  patient  we 
have  a  pathologic  incubus  added  to  the  normal 
depression  of  vitality ;  hence  the  time  aggrava- 
tion of  the  drug,  2-4  a.  m. 

The  exertion  of  eating  a  meal  prostrates  this 
potash  patient — "drowsy  while  eating" ;  "she  was 
so  weary  when  eating  that  she  fell  asleep  and 
could  not  finish  her  meal" ;  or,  the  food  does  not 
revivify,  strengthen, — "after  eating,  still  very 
tired." 

The  sexual  act  is  an  epitome  of  vascular,  mus- 
cular, and  neural  exertion;  we  should  expect, 
therefore,  a  kali  carb.  aggravation"  from  coitus, 
and  our  expectations  are  verified. 

The  anatomic  locus  minoris  resistentice  of  kali 
carbonicum  is  the  os  sacrum,  or  rather  the  sacral 
plexus  of  the  central  system  and  the  hypogastric 
and  inferior  hypogastric  plexi  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, constituting  the  "pelvic  brain."  "Sacral 
pain"  often  spells  kali  carbonicum  in  therapeutics. 
In  amenorrhea  or  in  delayed  menstruation,  espe- 
cially at  puberty  (these  pains  may  attract  atten- 
tion, pain  better  from  pressure  (cimicifuga, 
worse),  extending  into  the  lower  limbs.  After  abor- 
tion or  labor,  sacral  pains  ;  the  menses  reappear,  but 
the  menstrual  epoch  is  prolonged  for  days,  weeks. 
In  threatening  abortion,  second  or  third  month, 
with  pains  that  extend  from  the  back  into  the 
legs.  Anemia  with  profuse  sweating,  feeble  car- 
diac action,  sacral  pains.  The  kali  carb.  patient 
is  chill)-,  sensitive  to  draughts,  easily  catches  cold. 


Warmth  in  any  form  is  sought  for  and  sharp, 
sticking,  wandering,  dying  pains  are  character- 
istic. The  drug  is  indicated  in  coxitis  with 
sharp  sticking  pains. 

MODALITIES. 

<^  from  cold  ;  from  change  of  weather  ;  from 
damp  weather. 

<^   at  night;  early  morning  (2-4  A.  M.). 

<^  from  touch;  from  pressure  (except  the  ab- 
dominal or  thoracic  pains). 

<^  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

ke  VXOTKS. 

Profuse  and  easy  sweating. 

Sharp,  sticking,  flying  pains. 

Sacral  pain,  ^>  from  pressure ;  extending  into 
the  legs  ;  every  bodily  exertion  seems  to  aggravate 
or  center  in  the  os  sacrum. 

Dropsical  swelling  of  the  upper  lids. 
♦      • 

Notes  on  the  Didgnosis  of  Some  of  the  Commoner 
Inflammations  of  the  Eye. 

BY    G.    AFFLECK    SCOTT,    M.    D. 

I  ask  pardon  for  the  commonplace  and  some- 
times elementary  nature  of  my  remarks  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  the 
value  of  the  eyesight  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  its  main- 
tenance or  destruction  depends  upon  a  correct 
diagnosis  being  made  in  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion. We  still  too  frequently  see  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  child  condemned  to  total  blindness  for  life 
because  a  nurse  or  chemist  mistook  for  a  cold 
in  the  eye  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
And,  again,  tin-  common  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing between  iritis,  conjunctivitis  and  glaucoma 
cannot  be  permitted  to  be  solved  by  waiting  for 
symptoms,  for  delay  means  not  only  danger,  but 
damage  or  disaster.  I  have  lately  seen  a  series  of 
cases  where  the  patients  have  been  condemned  to 
the  permanent  defect  of  firm  iritic  adhesions  be- 
cause the  chemist  thought  the  cases  were  blight, 
whereas  atropine  applied  in  time  would  have  of 
course  prevented  the  evil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  atropine  in  doubtful  cases  may  be  worse 
than  its  avoidance,  for  the  treatment  of  incipient 
glaucoma  with  atropine  under  the  diagnosis  of 
iritis  is  a  fatal  mistake.  You  remember  the 
canon,  "never  use  atropine  till  you  have  excluded 
glaucoma,"    and    this    warning    is    often    doubly 
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needful,  for  the  absence  of  plus  tension  does  not 
always  negative  glaucoma. 

Passing  over  the  inflammations  of  the  eyelids, 
where  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  comparatively 
small,  we  find  that  the  main  divisions,  where  diffi- 
culty is  apt  to  arise,  are  the  inflammations  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  the  iris,  the  sclerotic  and 
the  ciliary  region. 

The  first  diagnostic  symptom  that  presents  it- 
self is  photophobia ;  either  the  mother  explains 
that  the  child  "can't  a-bear  the  light,"  or  the  child 
(or  adult  for  that  matter)  opens  the  mouth  instead 
of  the  eyes  when  trying  to  do  the  latter;  and, 
simple  as  the  point  is,  it  is  yet  a  valuable  aid  to 
diagnosis,  for  intolerance  of  light  is  always  slight, 
and  often  absent,  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis  even 
if  severe ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  where  it  is  pres- 
ent it  indicates  something  more  than  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva.  Also  photo- 
phobia is  generally  marked  in  iritis,  and  much  less 
frequent  in  glaucoma ;  so  that  photophobia,  as  a 
rule,  indicates  trouble  in  cornea  or  iris. 

Then,  still  before  examining  the  eye,  it  is  useful 
to  find  out  the  character  of  the  pain,  although, 
from  the  unreliability  of  patients'  statements,  this 
information  is  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  could 
we  get  accurate  description. 

In  conjunctivitis  the  pain  is  usually  slight,  often 
absent ;  the  patient  often  complains  of  acute  burn- 
ing feeling  (sometimes  calling  it  pain),  often  of 
re  itching,  and  very  often  of  feeling  of  grit 
or  sand  in  the  eye— the  well-known  "sandy 
blight"  feeling;  but  acute  pain,  like  acute  photo- 
phobia, is  seldom  complained  of,  and  that  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  lax  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva 
allows  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion without  much  consequent  pressure  on  the 
nerve-filaments  producing  pain.  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  pain:  In  iritis  and  scleritis  the 
pain  is  somewhat  similar,  the  latter  being  more 
local  and  generally  less  severe,  though  some  forms 
of  iritis,  remember,  are  almost  painless.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  pain  of 
iritis  and  that  of  glaucoma.  The  iritic  pain  radi- 
ates from  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  the  brow,  the 
temple,  the  cheek,  and  nose — it  is  a  sort  of  over- 
flow fr<mi  the  eyeball  to  the  area  of  distribution 
of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerve;  while  the  pain  in  glaucoma 
is  generally  more  extended — to  the  forehead,  the 
temple,  the  side  of  the  head  and  occiput,  some- 
times down  the  arm  of  the  same  side,  and  it  very 
frequently  goes  down  the  side  of  the  nose.     One 


point  about  the  pain  of  iritis  is  that  it  very  fre- 
quently indeed  is  complained  of  as  most  severe 
just  at  the  supra-orbital  notch,  where  the  nerve 
passes  through. 

On  movement  of  the  eyes  the  pain  is  more 
marked  in  iritis  than  in  glaucoma,  and  here,  al- 
though we  are  not  including  optic  neuritis  in  our 
consideration,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
pain  in  retro-bulbar  neuritis  increases  much  more 
markedly  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  one  or  both 
lateral  directions  than  when  the  eye  is  moved  up- 
wards or  obliquely,  and  that  sometimes  enables 
us  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  retro- 
bulbar neuritis  and  glaucoma. 

The  next  point  is  the  tenderness  of  the  eye  to 
pressure,  which  is  comparatively  slight  in  glau- 
coma, extremely  acute  in  retro-bulbar  neuritis, 
and  well  marked  in  iritis  and  cyclitis ;  in  the  latter 
case  by  accurate  pressure  made  gently  through 
the  lids  you  can  often  elicit  tenderness  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  ciliary  region. 

Then  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  eye. 
And  the  first  and  fundamental  point  is  to  note  the 
appearance  of  the  redness.  The  conjunctival  ves- 
sels, which  are  barely  seen  in  health,  are  very 
numerous;  they  are  derived,  you  remember,  from 
the  palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries,  and  come 
through  the  fornix  at  the  outer  and  inner  can- 
thus,  pass  forward,  and  branch  off  into  minute 
divisions  which  spread  out  and  embrace  the 
cornea.  And  this  arrangement  explains  the  typi- 
cal appearance  of  conjunctival  congestion;  the 
almost  startlingly  angry  look  of  the  caruncle,  can- 
thus,  and  plica  semilunaris ;  the  tree-trunk  size 
of  the  congested  vessels  near  the  canthus  and  the 
gradual  branch-like  lessening  of  the  congestion  as 
the  cornea  is  approached  till  the  redness  some- 
times clears  away  altogether  towards  the  cornea, 
leaving  a  pale  zone  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  wide 
surrounding  the  corneal  margin.  We  seldom  get 
so  typical  and  easy  a  diagnosis,  however,  as  the 
terminal  anastomoses  of  these  vessels  take  place 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  generally  show 
congestion  also,  but  it  is  always  very  much  less 
marked  than  further  from  the  corneal  elge. 

"Circumcorneal"  or  "ciliary"  congestion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  small 
episcleral  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
which  come  up  through  the  rectus  muscles  and 
run  a  short  course  along  the  subconjunctival  sur- 
face in  the  zone  immediately  surrounding  the 
cornea.  So  that  in,  say.  iritis  we  see  (even  with- 
out, though  better  with,  a  magnifying  glass)   a 
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closely-packed  series  of  little  parallel  twigs  form- 
ing a  zone  of  deep  congestion  round  the  cornea 
from  3  to  7  millimeters  wide,  which  fades  as  it 
recedes  from  the  cornea — the  opposite,  that  is,  of 
the  conjunctival  congestion.  The  second  point  to 
notice  is  the  color  of  the  congestion.  The  con- 
junctival vessels,  being  in  delicate  tissue  and 
superficial,  show  more  of  the  straw  color  of  the 
blood  which  we  see  in  microscopical  examination, 
and  the  resulting  general  color  is  anything  from  a 
yellowish-red  to  a  brick-red,  whereas  the  deeper 
ciliary  congestion  does  not  show  the  yellowish 
tint,  but  looks  rose-pink,  or  bluish-red,  or  lilac- 
red,  or  sometimes  crushed  raspberry  color.  This 
difference  of  color  is  perhaps  as  distinctive  as  the 
distribution  of  the  congestion.  And  the  third 
point  is  that  the  conjunctival  vessels  move  freely 
over  the  subjacent  sclerotic  and  are  easily  emptied 
by  gentle  pressure,  while  the  ciliary  vessels  are  of 
course,  immovable  and  do  not  empty  on  pressure. 

The  next  point  to  remember  is  that  even  a 
slight  wound  of  the  cornea  is  often  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity  followed  by  a  well-marked  zone  of 
circumcorneal  congestion.  It,  however,  is  not  so 
deeply  angry-looking  as  the  zone  in  acute  iritis; 
and  sometimes  a  5-millimeter  zone  of  moderate 
circumcorneal  redness,  with  photophobia,  a  clear 
conjunctiva  and  normal  iris  makes  you  pretty  safe 
in  diagnosing  a  corneal  wound,  although  you  at 
first  sight  fail  to  detect  anything  wrong  with  the 
cornea. 

Then  the  next  point  in  diagnosis  is  the  exam- 
ination of  the  cornea.  Firstly,  if  photophobia  does 
not  prevent  it,  we  get  good  information  from  fac- 
ing the  patient  towards  the  light,  making  him 
watch  our  finger  moving  in  all  directions  and  not- 
ing the  reflection  of  the  window-bars  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea.  Localized  distortion  of  a 
clear  corneal  image  indicates  probably  an  old 
facet ;  indistinctness  of  the  image  at  any  spot 
generally  indicates  recent  inflammatory  area,  and 
you  may  sometimes  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  cir- 
cumcorneal congestion  from  such  an  appearance. 
In  cases,  however,  where  photophobia  is  present, 
the  cornea  must  be  carefully  examined  by  re- 
flected light  from  a  good  lamp ;  only  never 
separate  a  child's  lids  forcibly  with  the  fingers, 
for  the  least  pressure  may  sometimes  be  the  last 
straw  in  a  threatening  corneal  perforation.  Bet- 
ter spend  time  and  patience  in  getting  the  child 
to  open  its  eye,  and,  if  forcible  examination  be 
necessary,  it  is  better  done  carefully  with  a  lid 


elevator  with  the  child's  head  resting  between 
your  knees  and  held  perfectly  still. 

The  various  forms  of  keratitis  are  compara- 
tively easily  recognized,  only  we  must  remember 
that  the  so-called  "punctate  keratitis,"  with  spots 
upon  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  cornea  (recog- 
nized by  careful  oblique  illumination)  and  the  so- 
called  "descemetitis"  are  often,  perhaps  usually, 
cases  of  cyclitis,  and  not  keratitis. 

Before  leaving  the  cornea,  we  remember  that 
a  steamy  look  of  the  cornea,  as  if  it  had  been 
breathed  upon,  may  differentiate  between  glau- 
coma and  iritis,  fur  in  iritis  the  cornea  is  clear. 
And  if,  in  addition,  we  find  anesthetic  portions  of 
the  cornea  as  well  as  the  steamy  appearance,  the 
diagnosis  of  glaucoma  is  practically  made.  Then, 
again,  there  is  often  great  likeness  between  the 
early  stage  of  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  kera- 
titis and  glaucoma;  the  former,  however,  is  ac- 
companied by  the  ciliary  congestion,  which 
spreads  first  over  the  upper  part  of  the  corneal 
surface,  whereas  the  glaucomatous  haze  has  no 
corneal  congestion  and  is  more  evenly  spread  over 
the  whole  corneal  surface.  And,  lastly,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  vascular  advance  of  interstitial 
keratitis  and  of  pannus  is  shown  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lids  for  trachoma. 

As  regards  the  sclera,  there  is  little  difficulty. 
An  episcleritis  shows  the  nodular  patches  of 
thickened  episcleral  tissue  ;  while  in  scleritits  we 
have  the  same  thickening  of  the  scleral  tissue,  only 
more  diffuse. 

The  next  point  is  to  examine  the  iris.  In  con- 
junctivitis and  keratitis  die  iris  is  unaffected.  In 
iritis  and  glaucoma  it  is  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  diagnosis.  As  a  rule  it  is  contracted  in  iritis 
and  dilated  in  glaucoma  ;  it  is  often  also  dilated 
in  retro-bulbar  neuritis ;  but  the  dilatation  in 
glaucoma  is  generally  greater  towards  the  upper 
than  the  lower  semicircle,  and  is  rather  elliptical 
than  round.  In  both  eases  there  is  probably  no 
reaction  to  light. 

But  almost  more  than  the  size  of  the  pupil,  I 
rely  upon  the  color  of  the  iris.  The  size  of  the 
pupil  depends  upon  interference  with  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  iris,  and  may  be  brought  about  in  vari- 
ous ways;  but  the  alteration  in  color  of  the  iris 
depends  upon  the  effect  of  stasis  and  exudation  in 
the  iris  itself,  and  it  begins  early.  Assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  eyes  are  homo-chromatic  (and 
differences  in  ground-color  are  rare)  ,  and  you  find 
a  blue  iris  on  sound  side  with  a  greeny  color  on 
the  affected  side,  or  a  gray  iris  on  sound  side  with 
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rcddy  look  of  its  fellow,  or  a  brown  iris  on  healthy 
side  with  muddy  appearance  of  the  other,  and  in 
all  cases  a  dull  look  instead  of  the  clear,  healthy 
iris  color,  then  you  have  great  help  to  diagnosing 
iritis.  Remember  that  the  presence  of  glaucoma 
may  also  cause  a  dull  appearance,  due  to  our  look- 
ing at  the  iris  through  the  steamy  cornea  referred 
to,  but  a  little  care  will  show  that  it  is  the  cornea 
and  not  the  condition  of  the  iris  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  dull  look. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the  ten- 
sion. In  glaucoma  the  tension  is  always  at  some 
time  or  other  increased,  but  not  necessarily  so  at 
the  moment  of  our  testing  it,  so  that  the  simple 
absence  of  plus  tension  at  our  examination  does 
not  justify  the  instillation  of  atropine.  But  in 
iritis,  while  the  tension  is  usually  normal  or 
minus,  it  is  occasionally  increased,  while  in 
cvclitis  (which  from  the  course  of  the  ciliary  ves- 
sels, you  remember,  almost  necessarily  implies 
iritis  as  well)  you  have  variations  of  tension 
sometimes  diagnostic  of  cyclitis.  So  that  you  may 
sometimes  have  plus  tension  in  a  case  of  cyclitis 
requiring  atropine  or  normal  tension  in  a  case  of 
glaucoma  where  atropine  is  fatal.  In  such  cases, 
repeated  observation  and  testing  of  tension  with 
careful  consideration  of  other  symptoms  are 
necessarv. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  the  well-known  and,  to 
the  initiated  patient  or  the  doctor,  ominous  "rain- 
bows"; round  a  candle  flame  the  patient  sees  a 
rainbow,  more  or  less  well  marked,  with  the  red 
coli ir  always  on  the  outside  border  and  the  violet 
on  the  inner.  This  is  so  frequently  present  in 
glaucoma  as  to  be  often  diagnostic  of  itself.  But 
even  here  we  must  remember  that,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rainbows  is  due  to  the  secondary 
disturbance  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  it  is  not 
directly  the  result  of  the  intraocular  tension;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rainbows  sometimes  occur 
in  some  cases  of  conjunctivitis,  etc.  .Still,  they 
are  very  valuable  as  aids  to  diagnosis. 

1  am  not  attempting  to  touch  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  inflammation  of  cornea  or  iris,  but 
only  looking  at  the  broad  features  in  each  where 
tin-  diagnosis  is  confused  and  the  treatment  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  perhaps  a  few  minutes  spent  in  sum- 
marizing the  symptoms  of  the  various  classes  of 
inflammations   may   not   be   ami^. 

i.  Conjunctivitis. — Take,  as  example,  the  sim- 
ple catarrhal  form.  Abnormal  mucus,  or  muco- 
purulent secretion:  roughness  and  dark-redness 
aruncle  and  fornix,  with  deep  congestion  near 


the  fornix,  paling  as  it  approaches  the  cornea; 
color  of  congestion  rather  brick-red  or  yellow- 
red,  and  vessels  movable  over  the  sclera;  film  of 
mucus  on  cornea,  with  occasional  rainbows,  prob- 
ably disappearing  if  patient  wipes  the  eye ;  burn- 
ing, itching,  or  gritty  feeling,  but  little  photo- 
phobia or  pain  or  blepharospasm.  And  here, 
without  entering  upon  the  varieties  of  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva,  I  would  just  make 
reference  to  the  frequent  confusion  of  follicular 
conjunctivitis  with  trachoma.  The  two  com- 
plaints are  often  mixed  up  and  both  put  down  as 
"granulations"  or  "granular  lids,"  and  one  often 
sees  a  case  diagnosed  and  prognosed  as  trachoma 
which  is  simply  follicular  conjunctivitis.  In  each 
case  a  mass  of  small  granules  is  seen,  but  that  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis  of  trachoma.  In 
follicular  conjunctivitis  the  granules,  however  en- 
tirely they  may  cover  the  lid,  are  small  and  trans- 
parent, and  run  in  rows  parallel  to  the  lid-border, 
while  the  trachoma  granules  are  much  larger 
(often  twice  the  size),  confluent  instead  of  dis- 
crete, and  have  a  greater  partiality  for  the  upper 
lid,  whereas  the  simple  follicles  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  lower  retro-tarsal  folds. 
The  follicular  condition  almost  never  shows 
drooping  of  the  lid,  while  trachoma  is  usually 
accompanied  by  some  ptosis.  The  follicular  affec- 
tion has  almost  no  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, nor  implication  of  the  tarsus,  nor  pannus, 
nor  any  structural  alteration;  whereas  trachoma 
is  accompanied  or  followed  by  some  or  all  of  these 
conditions. 

2.  Cornea. — Take  interstitial  keratitis  as  the 
type,  as  the  various  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  and 
hvpopion  are  easily  diagnosed.  In  parenchymatous 
keratitis  you  have  the  faint  advancing  gray  haze, 
with  its  slight  ciliary  congestion,  creeping  round 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  and  slowly  and 
gradually  pushing  out  its  rays  over  the  surface, 
till  the  whole  cornea  is  a  dense  hazy  injected 
mass.  The  patients  (or,  rather,  the  patients'  par- 
ents, for  the  disease  mostly  occurs  in  children) 
will  seldom  let  you  watch  the  case  up  to  this  stage; 
for  after  some  weeks'  treatment  with  no  checking 
of  the  steady  relentless  advance  of  the  disease, 
even  the  patients  who  honestly  honored  you  with 
their  confidence  at  first,  conclude  that  their  friends 
were  right,  and  that  you  have  "not  rightly  under- 
stood the  case."  and,  just  as  the  disease  ap- 
proaches the  turning  point  towards  recovery,  re- 
in. i\e  the  patient  to  someone  else,  whose  treatment 
ihev  find  becins  to  cure  the  child  within  a  few 
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days.  But  severe  though  the  disease  is,  and 
alarmingly  blind  though  the  patient  becomes  dur- 
ing its  progress  (it  usually  attacks  both  eyes),  it 
is  yet  astonishing  how  satisfactory  the  recovery 
often  is,  the  cornea  regaining  almost  entire  trans- 
parency. The  all-important  point  in  diagnosis  is 
-to  be  able  to  exclude  glaucoma,  for,  as  the  iris  is 
very  frequently  implicated  in  the  inflammation,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  atropine  instilled 
early,  and  sometimes  continuously  for  weeks. 
Without  the  atropine  an  occluded  or  excluded 
pupil  ruins  the  child's  sight,  which  the  corneal 
recovery  would  have  allowed  to  be  almost  fully 
restored.  In  children  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  give  chloroform  simply  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing and  examining  the  eye. 

And  lastly,  a  summary  of  iritis  and  glaucoma. 
Tn  iritis  you  have  the  circumcorneal  congestion — 
the  deep  rose-pink  zone  encircling  the  cornea  ;  the 
-conjunctiva  clear;  pain  in  the  eyeball,  radiating 
from  the  ball  to  brow  and  temple ;  pain  much 
increased  on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light ;  altered 
•color,  with  dull,  muddy  look  of  the  iris  ;  almost 
always  a  contracted  pupil,  due  to  the  enlargement 
■of  the  iris  substance  from  the  early  exudation,  and 
also,  I  think,  due  to  reflex  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  pupillre ;  tension  usually  slightly  dimin- 
ished, but  sometimes  normal. 

Glaucoma  has  generally  the  history  of  the  pro- 
dromal symptoms — headache,  foggy  vision,  or 
rainbows,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  wider 
distribution  of  the  pain  than  in  iritis,  engorgement 
•of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  and  sometimes  edema 
of  the  lids ;  steamy  appearance  of  the  cornea,  also 
generally  localized  corneal  anesthesia,  probably 
due  to  pressure  on  the  nerve  filaments  in  the  won- 
derful structure  called  the  anterior  limiting  mem- 
Drane  between  the  corneal  epithelium  and  cornea 
proper.  Then  we  have  the  shallowness  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  not  from  enlargement  of  the 
Iris  substance,  but  from  the  iris  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  retro-coliary  pressure ;  then  the 
(usually  elliptically)  dilated  pupil  with  normal 
■color  of  iris. 

Then  another  point  is  that  the  vision  is  much 
impaired,  whereas  in  iritis  the  vision  is  better  than 
you  would  expect  if  the  patient  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  see.  The  visual  field  in  glaucoma  I  shall 
not  refer  to,  as  that  requires  skilled  perimetrical 
observation.  And,  lastly,  the  tension  is  always  at 
some  time,  and  generally  at  all  times,  increased, 
and  very  often  markedly  so.  In  testing  tension 
at  is  well  to  have  the  head  of  the  patient  steadied 


and  the  gaze  directed  to  some  definite  object  on 
the  floor  in  front.  Simply  telling  a  patient  to 
look  down  means  usually  that  they  close  their 
eyes,  which  makes  the  tension  estimation  more 
difficult,  and  then  they  often  look  up,  which  makes 
it  impossible. 

♦      ♦ 

Expert  Medical  Testimony. 

BY   A.    X..  ELLIS,    A.    M.,    M.    D. 

"  An  expert's  testimony,  for  which  large  sums  are  generally 
paid,  is  usually  a  sworn  aigument  for  the  party  who  calls 
him!  " 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  in  our  country  an 
abler  attorney,  and  in  many  respects  a  more  re- 
markable man,  than  the  late  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  very  readable 
and  intensely  interesting  autobiography — a  work 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  our  history  between  1845  and  1875 — on  page 
1013  may  be  found  the  following: 

"I  have  defended  scores  of  cases  where  the 
question  of  sanity  was  the  main  one  in  the  case, 
and  I  have  brought  many  suits  against  physicians 
for  malpractice  as  to  many  parts  of  the  human 
frame.  In  many  of  these  cases  more  or  less  ex- 
pert testimony  was  introduced  before  the  court. 
An  expert's  testimony,  for  which  large  sums  are 
generally  paid,  is  usually  a  sworn  argument  for 
the  party  who  calls  him." 

Without  going  any  further  and  closing  the  book 
at  this  point,  we  will  say  that  no  one  can  deny  the 
above  quoted  statement  of  the  distinguished  ad- 
vocate that  an  expert's  testimony  is  usually  paid 
for  by  the  man  that  calls  him,  and  that,  no  matter 
what  you  may  do  or  how  guilty  you  may  be,  there 
is  always  some  physician  who  may  be  bought  with 
money  to  appear  in  your  defense  at  the  court- 
house. 

During  the  many  years  the  writer  has  been  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  trials  of  accused  persons  and  listened 
to  much  so-called  medical  testimony.  He  has 
been  mixed  up  and  associated  in  many  ways  with 
quite  a  number  of  these,  and  so  now  he  feels  that 
in  his  old  age  he  can  express  his  opinion  ex 
cathedra,  as  a  man  "who  has  been  thar!'"  Com- 
ing right  to  the  point,  I  will  say  that  the  evils 
which  surround  the  whole  question  of  the  em- 
ployment of  medical  testimony,  as  well  as  the 
shameful  conditions  which  bring  blame  and  scan- 
dal upon  the  profession,  demand  the  widest  and 
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fullest  discussion.  The  limits  of  this  article  pre- 
vent a  notice  in  detail  of  all  the  trials  I  have  wit- 
nessed or  been  connected  with,  so  I  will  speak 
only  of  one  brought  for  damages  on  account  of 
alleged  injury. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  certain  rich  and  grow- 
ing" Western  city,  a  certain  man  who  claimed  that 
he  had  been  badly  and  incurably  injured  in  a  rail- 
road accident  brought  su;t  against  the  company 
for  heavy  damages.  As  the  railroad  people  did 
not  deem  it  either  their  duty  or  their  interest  to 
settle,  the  case  came  to  trial,  and  with  the  trial 
came  almost  every  doctor  in  the  vicinity,  either 
upon  one  side  or  the  other.  Want  of  space  keeps 
me  from  speaking  of  the  details  or  giving  even  a 
cursory  notice  of  the  remarkable  contest.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  injured  about  the  spine  and  in 
his  general  nervous  system,  and  the  case  pre- 
sented many  puzzling  and  contradictory  phases  or 
symptoms,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been 
heard  of  either  in  the  books  or  in  the  general  run 
of  medical  practice.  The  local  "sawbones"  soon 
became  lined  up  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
hostile  camps,  seemingly  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood.  ■  Every  kind  of  charges  and  epithets  were 
hurled  backwards  and  forwards,  old-time  sores 
and  jealousies  lending  color  and  heat  to  the  occa- 
sion, until  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  Skillful 
and  eloquent  attorneys  carefully  handled  the  op- 
posing forces.  The  hypothetical  questions  were 
so  cunningly  gotten  up  that  no  man  on  earth 
could  understand  them,  yet  they  were  answered 
"Yes"  or  "No"  without  hesitation.  The  medical 
authorities  quoted  no  one  ever  heard  of  before, 
yet  the  judge  on  the  bench  declared  them  com- 
petent. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  doctors  were  all  on 
one  side  or  another.  I  must  make  an  exception, 
and  that  exception  was  my  humble  self,  for  at 
that  time  I  was  too  young,  loo  green,  and  too  poor 
to  count,  and  so  I  was  on  both  sides  .  When  I  heard 
the  plaintiff  my  heart  bled  for  him,  and  when  I 
heard  the  eloquent  lawyer  for  the  defense  I  was 
on  tlial  side,  and  thought  that  any  man  who  would 
try  to  rub  a  railroad  ought  to  be  hung.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  on  one  side,  the  plaintiff  was 
so  badly  hurt  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  take 
another  step,  let  alone  do  a  day's  work,  as  long  as 
be  should  live,  while  on  the  other  side  he  was  a 
miserable  malingerer  and  liar,  only  surpassed  in 
duplicity  and  meanness  by  the  doctors  and  law- 
yers who  stood  behind  him. 

Making  a  long  story  into  a  short  one,  we  will 


come  at  once  to  the  point  that  the  plaintiff  beat 
the  "soulless  corporation"  and  got  a  large  sum. 
The  day  he  received  his  money  he  took  three 
drinks  of  good  old  Kentucky  corn  juice,  jumped 
into  his  buggy  and  gayly  drove  out  across  the  far- 
stretching  prairie,  never  to  be  seen  again,  even, 
forgetting  to  pay  or  to  say  goodbye  to  the  medi- 
cal men  who  had  stood  by  him  at  the  trial.  It 
was  the  most  affecting  sight  I  ever  saw.  Old, 
^ray-headed  men  wept  like  children.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  when  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard 
made  some  of  his  staff  pour  out  captured  rebel 
whisky  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  Right  here  let 
me  say  that  the  attorneys  got  their  money  first. 
When  I  think  of  that  case  I  always  wish  I  had 
been  a  lawyer. 

In  speaking  of  murder  trials  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  attorneys  are  in  them  to  win,  and 
do  not  bother  their  heads  for  a  single  moment  as 
to  whether  they  are  on  the  right  or  wrong  side. 
The  preient  legal  methods  permit  the  widest 
license  in  the  manner  of  presenting  evidence 
which  shall  befog  the  minds  of  the  jury  and  con- 
ceal the  truth.  Usually  the  medical  witness  on 
the  stand  is  not  allowed  to  tell  what  he  knows  or 
what  he  believes,  but  is  required  to  answer  a  care- 
full}-  prepared  hypothetical  question  by  "Yes"  or 
"No,"  and  this  question  is  often  so  worded  that 
the  answer  may  express  an  opinion  directly  op- 
posite to  the  one  actually  held  by  the  witness^ 
The  witness  in  such  cases  is  helpless,  and  although 
perfectly  honest,  leaves  the  stand  feeling  that  he. 
has  stultified  himself. 

While  there  are  many  dishonest  men  in  our 
profession  who  will  testify  to  anything  provided 
they  are  well  paid,  yet  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  honest  men  wdio  are  made  to  appear 
dishi  mest  by  the  shrewd  questions  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous attorney.  Nowadays  there  are  so  many  law- 
yers that  they  have  to  take  all  means  of  getting 
a  living.  Once  I  heard  my  friend  Judge  Har- 
beson  say  that  "around  every  court-house  were 
young  men  wdio  would  have  defended  Judas 
[scariot  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  he  got  for 
betraying  Jesus  Christ."  Now  the  great  mass  of 
medical  men  in  this  country  are  honest  and  in- 
clined to  tell  the  truth  (only  when  they  are  talk- 
ing about  each  other)  if  they  can  only  see  it 
clearly. 

1  luring  the  past  year  the  medical  journals  and 
medical  societies  throughout  the  land  have  dis- 
cussed  at  great  length — and  we  max-  say  also  with 
ureal  warmth  of  feeling — the  question  of  medical 
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expert  testimony  and  the  necessity  of  some  reform 
as  to  our  present  methods,  all  agreeing  that  our 
present  way  of  doing  is  a  travesty  on  justice  and 
a  mockery  on  square  dealing.  Something  must 
be  done.  Here  in  Kentucky  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  outlining 
steps  to  be  taken  that  whenever  a  question  arises 
in  court  where  the  truth  can  only  be  ascertained 
as  the  result  of  a  competent  medical  opinion,  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  board  of  three  or  five 
medical  men  selected  by  the  presiding  judge,  these 
men  not  to  be  approached  by  attorneys  on  either 
side  or  allowed  to  testify  in  court  at  all.  Let  these 
men  have  all  the  facts  placed  before  them ;  let 
them  examine  the  prisoner  or  the  plaintiff  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  let  them  submit  a  signed  and 
sworn-to  statement  of  their  findings  and  opinions, 
which  shall  be  read  to  the  jury.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  members  of  such  a  board  would 
agree  and  their  opinion  be  unanimous.  In  cases 
where  they  could  not  agree  a  minority  report 
might  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  then  if  there 
was  still  a  reasonable  doubt  another  board  could 
be  selected  to  pass  upon  the  same  question.  The 
compensation  of  these  medical  referees  should  be 
included  in  the  costs  of  the  case. 


Colitis  as  a  Cause  of  Appendicitis. 

BY    H.    A.    CALEY,    M.    D. 

If  the  antecedent  clinical  history  of  cases  of 
appendicitis  is  carefully  inquired  into,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  especially  in  the  chronic  and  re- 
lapsing cases,  that,  prior  to  the  first  attack  of 
appendicitis,  and  it  may  be  subsequently  in  the 
intervals  between  successive  attacks,  there  had 
been  symptoms  of  colitis — local  pain  or  discom- 
fort along  the  course  of  the  colon,  transient  at- 
tacks of  diarrhea,  with  mucous  or  watery  evacu- 
ations;  and,  more  commonly  still  in  my  experi- 
ence, symptoms  of  the  atonic  form — constipation, 
lumpy  stools  coated  with  mucus,  occasional  pain 
in  the  right  lumbar  or  left  iliac  regions,  besides 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  appendix.  This 
association  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
under  certain  conditions  chronic  colitis  is  a  patho- 
logical antecedent  of  appendicitis,  an  inference 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  appendicitis,  particularly  in  its  chronic  forms, 
the  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane leading  to  partial  or  complete  stenosis  of 
its  lumen,  being  evidently  the  outcome  of  chronic 


inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining.  Chronic 
colitis  is,  I  believe,  an  important  antecedent  of 
appendicitis,  particularly  of  the  milder  and  more 
chronic  forms,  and  it  may  be  that  the  forma- 
tion of  concretions  which  are  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  graver  forms  of  appendicitis^ 
which,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  come  on 
without  any  antecedent  bowel  symptoms,  is  also 
connected  with  disordered  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cecum  and  appendix, 
paving  the  way  for  the  depredations  of  the  bacil- 
lus coli  and  its  congeners. 
♦     ♦ 

College  Notes,  but  Worth  Reviewing. 

Kate  Deforney,  aged  fifteen  ;  she  has  pain  in 
region  of  right  chest  and  region  of  heart  ;  pain 
on  left  shoulder  blade;  had  headache;  nearly  all 
the  time  has  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  has  dyspnea. 
on  going  up  stairs,  with  dizziness;  gets  hungry 
about  4  p.  M.  In  making  out  a  case  of  this  sort, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  color  of  the  skin,, 
age  of  patient,  whether  the  eyelids  [eves?]  pro- 
trude or  are  natural,  whether  patient  be  male  or 
female.  The  main  symptoms  so  far  seem  to  in- 
dicate organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  pulse 
is  about  ninety-five  to  one  hundred.  She  is  ane- 
mic. We  give  the  medicine  which  seems  to  be 
indicated.  This  is  a  case  of  anemia  and  not  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Calcarea  seems  in- 
dicated for  she  is  dizzy  when  running  up  stairs, 
also  dizziness  when  lying  down,  and  sometimes 
when  walking  about,  which  indicates  mix  v.  Sul- 
phur has  nightmare  at  night.  The  symptoms 
must  be  persistent  before  they  become  character- 
istic. Sulphur  has  pain  from  heart  to  left  shoul- 
der blade.  Lycopodium  has  nearly  all  the  symp- 
toms of  this  case.  Kali  carb.  has  puffiness  over 
the  eyes.  Sulphur  would  be  apt  to  do  much  good. 
We  ought  to  give  mix  or  sulphur  in  this  case  to- 
begin  with  and  then  afterwards  lycopodium.  It  is 
not  good  to  begin  a  chronic  case  with  lycopodium. 
We  will  start  this  case  with  sulphur.  She  is  a 
coffee  drinker,  but  must  stop  it  at  once. 

Mrs.  Daugherty,  aged  thirty-five,  cannot  lie  oil' 
back.  Has  pain  in  left  side  and  lung.  Lachesis 
was  given  in  this  case.  Since  last  two  days  she 
feels  worse,  but  instead  of  repeating  the  lachesis 
we  will  wait  one  week.  She  complains  of  the 
pain  in  the  back  being  worse.  She  has  had  a  thin, 
yellow  discharge  from  vagina  in  the  morning.. 
She  was  affected  with  chronic  ovaritis. 
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Die  Fettleibigkeit  i  Korpulenz  i 

unci  Hire  Behandlung  nach  physiologischen 

Grundsaetzen. 

The  treatment  of  obesity  is  not  a  matter  which 
requires  to  be  discussed  at  great  length,  but  those 
who  desire  to  learn  all  about  its  history  and  prac- 
tice in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  will  find  it 
in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Wil- 
helm  Ebstein's  book  on  corpulence  and  its  treat- 
ment on  physiological  principles.  It  is  written  in 
a  lively  style,  the  corpulent  being  described  as 
passing  through  three  stages — first,  the  enviable, 
in  which  the  moderate  degree  of  fat  gives  dignity 
to  the  port  and  grace  to  the  figure ;  second,  the 
comic,  well  known  from  many  famous  characters 
in  literature,  of  whom  Falstaff  is  the  most  popular  ; 
and  lastly,  the  pitiable,  when  the  muscles  weaken, 
the  various  organs  suffer,  and  many  diseases  may 
supervene.  lie  agrees  with  the  popular  belief 
that  the  fat  are  good-natured,  quoting  the  well- 
known  words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Caasar,  those  of  E.  Augier — "Virtue 
only  is  fat ;  the  wicked  do  not  benefit  by  their 
meat  and  drink" — and  those  of  Cervantes,  who 
said,  even  more  emphaticallv,  "He  was  a  fat  man, 
therefore  a  good  man."  Professor  Ebstein  says 
that  the  use  of  alcohol,  if  taken  in  quantities 
which  do  not  impair  the  appetite  or  digestion, 
tends  to  produce  obesity;  that  want  of  exercise 
may  lead  to  obesity,  by  causing  anemia;  but  that 
the  most  violent  exercise  will  not  prevent  it  in  per- 
sons who  are  predisposed.  Nor  do  all  fat  people 
cat  too  much,  for  of  ioo  cases  collected  by  P>ou- 
chard  50  ate  a  normal  quantity,  40  too  much,  and 
to  less  than  normal.  Of  this  same  group  of 
cases,  35  lived  moderately-active  lives,  28  took 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  exercise,  ami 
37,  from  laziness  or  sedentarv  occupation,  took 
too  little. 

The  principles  of  treatment  which  Ebstein  lays 
down  are,  first,  that  a  reduction  must  not  be 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  a  few  weeks'  treatment 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  patient's  former 
habits;  on  the  contrary,  the  diet  must  be  main- 
tained for  years,  or  even  for  the  remainder  of 
the  patient's  life;  secondly,  that  fatty  food,  though 


undoubtedly  a  source  of  body  fat,  may  be  eaten  in 
quantities  proportional  to  the  amount  of  hard 
bodily  work  performed  by  the  patient ;  thirdly, 
that  the  total  quantity  of  food  must  be  reduced, 
a  result  which  is  materially  helped  by  the  addition 
of  a  certain  amount  of  fat,  which  stays  hunger 
and  thirst ;  and,  lastly  that  carbohydrates  must  be 
limited,  and  sugar,  sweets,  and  potatoes  alto- 
gether eschewed.  The  diet  he  allows  in  his  pri- 
vate hospital  is  as  follows :  Breakfast :  Two  small 
cups  of  black  coffee  and  two  small  starchless 
rolls,  with  30  to  40  grams  (1  1-3  oz.)  of  butter. 
Midday  meal:  Soup,  with  marrow,  fish  with  but- 
ter or  cream  sauce,  green  vegetables,  meat  with 
green  salad  or  mushrooms,  pease  pudding  or 
haricot  puree,  wine  jelly  or  stewed  apples,  butter 
and  cheese,  with  fruit  in  season.  Evening  meal : 
Cold  meat,  or  fried  ham,  or  eggs  and  bacon,  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

Carbohydrate 
Metabolism. 

That  indefatigable  veteran,  Dr.  Pavy,  has  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  and  practical  book. 
While  soaring  to  an  atmosphere  of  abstruse 
physiological  chemistry  he  has,  as  we  shall  hope 
to  show,  made  the  difficult  problems  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  intelligible  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  general  outlines  of  physiology,  and  has 
brought  his  conclusions  home  to  the  region  of 
practical   medicine. 

Tt  has  long  been  known  that  starch  is  converted 
by  saliva  into  malt  sugar,  and  that  cane  sugar  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  invertase  into  invert 
sugar,  these  changes  being  necessary  for  the  as- 
similation of  these  articles  of  food ;  it  is  assumed 
that  these  sugars  in  some  way  reach  the  tissues, 
and  are  there  either  burned  oft"  to  supply  mus- 
cular energy,  or  are  stored  up  as  fat,  or  if  dis- 
posed of  in  neither  of  these  ways,  are  excreted  in 
the  urine.  If  sugar  circulates  as  such  in  the 
blood,  it  escapes  by  the  kidneys,  and  this  is  known 
to  he  true  in  whatever  form  it  is  introduced  into 
the  blood,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  sugar  in  its 
transit  from  the  intestine  to  the  tissues  cannot 
travel  as  a  simple  solution  in  the  blood.     It  has 
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"been  lately  supposed  that  it  may  be  loosely  com- 
bined with  something,  and  we  know  that  the  in- 
jection of  phloridzin  has  the  power  of  breaking  up 
this  combination  as  the  blood  passes  through  the 
kidneys,  causing  glycosuria  without  glycemia. 

Pavy  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  blood  is  not  wholly  present  in  the 
form  of  glucose,  but  that  after  hydrolysis  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  varying  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
makes  its  appearance,  but  must  have  been  previ- 
ously present  in  some  form  in  which  it  did  not 
reduce  cupric  oxide.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
normal  urine,  which,  as  is  well  known,  contains 
a  minute  quantity  of  sugar,  this  amount  being, 
bowever,  increased  40  per  cent,  after  hydrolysis. 
This  phenomenon  can,  he  contends,  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  carbohydrate  matter  of 
lower  cupric-oxide-reducing  power  than  glucose, 
or  to  the  liberation  of  sugar  from  a  glucoside. 
Glucosides  are  bodies  into  which  carbohydrate 
enters  as  a  component  part,  and  it  has  been  shown 
in  recent  years  that  proteid  matter,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  is  of  a  glucoside  nature.  It 
may  be  broken  down  by  the  action  of  potash  or 
sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  liberate  carbohydrate,  in 
the  former  case  as  amylose  and  in  the  latter  as 
■sugar.  The  albumen  and  vitellin  of  the  egg,  the 
proteids  of  the  blood  serum  and  of  fibrin,  gluten 
from  wheat  flour  and  the  proteid  of  the  haricot 
bean  have  all  been  found  to  yield  this  cleavage 
carbohydrate.  It  is  in  this  constitution  of  the 
proteid  molecule  that  Pavy  sees  the  clew  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  sugar  is  transported  from  the  intestine  to 
the  tissues.  Locked  up  in  a  large  proteid  mole- 
cule the  carbohydrate  is  safe  from  the  danger  of 
being  discharged  with  the  urine ;  but  how  arc 
these  molecules  carried  ? 

The  old  notion  that  absorption  took  place  from 
the  intestine  by  simple  osmosis  is  now  given  up. 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  process  neces- 
sitates some  form  of  cell  action.  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  villi  of  the  intestine  during 
digestion  shows  that  the  cells  are  gorged  with 
fat,  while  the  villus  itself  is  densely  crowded  with 
lymphocytes.  It  is  also  known  that  the  lympho- 
cytes become  greatly  increased  in  number  in  the 
blood  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  show  a  con- 
tinuous rise  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour,  and 
then  a  more  or  less  rapid  fall.  This  flow  of 
lymphocytes  into  the  blood  naturally  means  a 
great  accession  of  proteid  matter ;  it  has  been 
•calculated  by  Pohl  that  as  much  as  15  grams  of 


proteid  may  thus  reach  the  blood  after  a  meal. 
Pavy  considers  these  lymphocytes  to  be  the  car- 
riers of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  food  from 
the  intestine  to  the  tissues ;  locked  up  in  these 
little  elements,  they  safely  traverse  the  circulation 
ami  reach  the  point  where  they  are  required  as 
pabulum  for  the  processes  of  vital  activity.  He 
suggests  that  the  sugar  is  transported  as  a  side- 
chain  on  the  proteid  molecule  and  can  be  taken  off 
when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Assuming  these  views  to  be  correct,  Dr.  Pavy 
suggests  that  in  the  simplest  form  of  diabetes, 
which  he  calls  "alimentary,"  some  part  of  the  car- 
bohydrate fails  to  be  properly  assimilated  or  com- 
bined with  the  proteid  molecule,  so  that  it  reaches 
the  circulation  as  sugar  and  is  rapidly  filtered 
away  by  the  kidneys ;  but  in  the  form  that  he  calls 
"composite"  this  defect  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Mt-ar-proteid  molecule  is  not  the  only  evil,  there 
is  also  a  faulty  breaking  down  or  liberation  of 
part  of  the  sugar  which  has  been  combined.  This 
latter  process  gives  rise  not  only  to  sugar  but  to 
the  acetone  series  of  products  by  which  the  pa- 
tient's life  is  endangered  from  the  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  diabetic  coma.  Moreover,  when 
sugar  is  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  the  blood  it 
acts  as  a  poison  causing  structural  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  from  its 
powerful  diuretic  properties  it  drains  fluid  from 
the  body  and  leaves  the  tissues  without  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  liquid  to  carry  off  the  poisons  that 
tend  to  accumulate  within  them.  By  modifving 
the  diet  so  that  less  sugar  reaches  the  blood  these 
symptoms  may  be  greatly  improved,  while  it  fa- 
vors the  natural  tendency  to  recovery,  by  which 
after  a  time  the  power  of  assimilation  is  to  some 
extent  regained;  if  the  diet  is  properly  adjusted 
the  patient  will  thus  recover  his  health,  regain  his 
weight,  and  feel  well  and  equal  to  his  work  again. 
The  addition  of  starchy  food  must  be  made  with 
great  caution,  the  author's  practice  being  to  allow 
1  ounce  of  ordinary  wheaten  bread  three  times  a 
day ;  this  is  continued  provided  sugar  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  urine.  If  carbohydrate  food  is  found 
to  be  tolerated,  the  quantity  allowed  is  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  assimilative  power  without  running 
too  close  to  the  border  line  of  toleration  ;  in  order 
to  watch  the  effect  of  these  additions  to  the  diet, 
specimens  of  the  urine  should  be  examined  from 
time  to  time. 

Whether  the  suggestion  that  sugar  is  absorbed 
as  a  glucocide  and  is  carried  to  the  tissues  within 
the  digestion-lymphocytes,  be  ultimately  con- 
firmed or  not.  it  appears  to  afford  a  most  probable 
solution  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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The  Crusaders'  Satisfaction. 

It  pleases  us  immensely  to  learn  from  the  Medi- 
cal Advance  that  the  Chief  of  the  Crusaders,  one 
Waring  by  name,  is  gratified  with  the  conduct  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  at  At- 
lantic City,  for,  as  he  later  suggests,  the  Crusad- 
ers were  there  in  a  body  prepared  to  battle  wrong 
ideas  of  Homeopathy  as  well  as  the  promulga- 
tion of  new  theories  along  the  same  line.  This 
cheerful  optimism  is  doubtlessly  gratifying  also  to 
the  Institute  which  was  not  in  session  at  all,  at 
all.  except  for  one  hour  each  day,  the  Congress 
being  in  the  saddle  during  the  other  twenty- 
three.  So  that  possibly  Chief  Crusader  Waring's 
felicitations  may  be  premature  and  possibly  un- 
merited, in  that  the  Institute,  when  it  meets  next 
at  Norfolk,  may  do  the  very  things  so  long  and  so 
fiercely  contemned  and  condemned  by  him  and 
his'n.  It  might  therefore  be  well  to  have  the 
same  able-bodied  corpse  of  Crusaders  present  in 
1907  to  watch  carefully  that  Halbert  and  Goodno 
do  not  of  their  own  motion  permeate  and  taint 
the  other  five  hundred  attending  physicians.  Hal- 
bert and  Goodno  are  wonderfully  powerful,  elo- 
quent, and  magnetic. 

But,  really,  all  attempts  at  nonsense  aside,  when 
has  the  American  Institute  been  guilty  of  the 
tbings  said  and  hinted  at  in  the  Crusader  series? 
The  few  blind  instances  referred  to  in  one  of  its 
bulletins,  we  took  up  individually  and  seriatim 
and  answered,  showing  their  inherent  causeless- 
ness.  Promises  were  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  series  to  show  up  the  iniquity  of  the  Institute. 
Rut  nothing  was  done  beyond  the  indulgence  of 
childish  innuendo.  Tbe  fact  is  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  has  not,  of  late  years 
certainly,  put  up  a  bar  against  any  interpretation 
of  homeopathic  practice.  It  has  required  a 
subscription  to  the  fundamental  dogma,  which 
accepted  and  practiced  makes  us  homeopaths.  It 
is  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  restrict  the  in- 
dividual homeopathic  conscience.  One  man 
equally  as  honest  and  conscientious  as  his  neigh- 
bor professional,  across  the  way,  or  around  the 
corner,  may  use  one  class  of  potencies  with  good 
results,  and  his  neighbor  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  potencies  do  equally  as  well.  How 
much  argument  will  it  require  to  make  these  two 
successful  practitioners  exchange  their  potencies, 
or  each  conform  to  the  other  man's  idea?  One  man 
uses  Pulsatilla  in  the  sixth  and  gets  good  re- 
sults ;  whereupon  another  arises  in  his  seat  in 
meeting  and  declares  pulsatilla  below  the  30th 
is  so  much  dishwater;  that  the  200th  or  the 
DMM    arc    the    only    live    potencies.     Someone, 


whose  preceptor,  and  all  his  life-long  associates 
and  patients  as  well  as  friends  use  two  or  three 
glasses,  is  able  to  prove  his  success  with  alter- 
nation of  remedies,  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
many  families  in  which  he  is  laboring  and  suc- 
cessfully :  and  he  naturally  infers  that  the  chew- 
ing of  the  string  (not  the  rag)  proves  the  value 
of  the  pudding.  Now  arise  our  Crusaders  with 
their  modern  Peter  the  Hermit  and  denounce  this 
as  an  unwarranted  misreading  of  Hahnemann's 
teaching ;  and  as  subversive  of  true  Homeopathy. 
They  quote  the  law  with  an  unctuousness  sugges- 
tive of  Shylock ;  they  will  live  or  die  by  its  pro- 
visions. Let  these  virtuous  and  divinely  indignant 
Crusaders  turn  to  page  2  ct  scq,  of  Arthur  Lutze's 
Manual  of  Homeopathic  Theory  and  Practice, 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  and  read  what  Hahnemann 
said,  and  what  he  promised  to  insert  in  his  next 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  Organon.  We  refer 
to  this  not  in  defense  of  alternation,  but  only  to 
show  that  there  are  as  many  forms  of  practicing 
homeopathy  as  there  are  homeopathic  physicians 
at  large  to-day;  and,  further,  to  inculcate  the 
lesson  of  tolerance,  each  for  the  other  fellow's 
special  brand. 

Quite  recently  we  received  a  French  journal  of 
Homeopathy  printed  and  published  in  Paris,which 
most  cleverly  and  most  seriously  advocated  the 
mixing  of  several  well-indicated  remedies  in  one 
glass.  The  arguments  adduced  favoring  this 
method  are  logical  and  clear,  and  we  fancy  the 
gentlemen  advancing  them  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  any  debate  upon  the  subject.  How 
then  would  the  Crusaders  refute  this  damnable 
heresy?  Why,  by  quoting  page,  line,  and  para- 
graph, from  some  special  edition  of  the  Organon 
in  denouncement  of  anything  but  the  single 
remedy,  the  single  dose,  and  the  hot  air  potency. 
But  these  ready  quoters  of  Scriptures,  like  an- 
other fabled  character,  take  large  pains  to  quote 
such  parts  only  as  are  germane  to  their  special 
interpretation;"  other  parts  either  being  ignored,, 
or  excused,  or  falsely  interpreted. 

The  Crusaders,  if  they  have  honestly  engaged 
upon  the  enforcement  of  their  particular  and 
peculiar  style  of  homeopathic  practice,  have  en- 
listed for  life  ;  for  try  hard  as  they  may,  they  will 
never,  no  never,  be  able  to  convert  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  existing  profession  to  their 
views. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  that  we  are  also- 
pleased  to  find  The  Critique  withdrawn  from  the 
Crusade,  leaving  The  Medical  Advance  alone  in 
the  field,  unless  The  Crusader  is  to  take  the  place 
of  both  journals.  At  any  rate  McKinley  Mastin, 
the  virile  editor  of  The  Critique,  at  last  saw  the 
trend  of  the  Crusaders'  effort,  and  promptly  with- 
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drew  from  the  smoke  of  the  conflict ;  he  now  once 
more  appears  clad  on  in  habiliments  of  good  judg- 
ment and  tolerant  good  sense,  and  we,  and  all 
other  independent,  tolerant  journals,  welcome  his 
return  to  our  ranks. 


The  English  Reports. 

The  two  English  homeopathic  journals  reached 
our  desk  in  the  same  mail.  The  one,  The  Homeo- 
pathic World,  gave  us  Editor  Clarke's  version  of 
the  recently  concluded  International  Congress  at 
Atlantic  City,  and  the  other,  the  Monthly  Homeo- 
pathic Review,  presented  Burford's  view.  And 
both  are  good.  It  is  remarkable  how  few 
■errors  there  are  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names 
and  places  with  which  these  two  excellent  cor- 
respondents could  not  be  presumed  to  be  familiar ; 
Marion,  however,  as  a  city  in  Ohio,  came  up 
Maryon  pretty  nearly  every  time.  We  are  sure 
these  two  reports  are  the  "cleanest"  reports, 
speaking  printerwise,  appearing  in  the  numerous 
journals  that  have  so  far  essayed  to  report  the 
great  convention.  Clarke's  report  is  really  an 
American  production.  He  catches  the  vital  point 
of  every  question  with  the  acumen  of  an  Ameri- 
can reporter.  And  have  we  not  upon  numerous 
occasions  said  that  Clarke,  John  H.,  is  almost  an 
American?  A  prophecy  we  hazarded  some 
months  ago  was  that  if  Clarke  could  be  secured 
for  a  good  paper  on  Homeopathy  for  the  Con- 
gress, we  were  absolutely  sure  he  would  please  and 
interest  and  instruct  his  audience.  Well,  the 
Committee  in  its  wisdom  did  so  invite  Clarke  to 
present  such  paper,  and  everyone  who  was  pres- 
ent at  Atlantic  City  and  heard  Clarke's  paper 
knows  that  we  prophesied  correctly.  It  was  a 
success. 

In  his  report  he  takes  the  convention  day  by 
day  and  extracts  the  salient  points  and  with 
clever  criticisms  places  them  before  his  readers  in 
masterly  fashion.  How  he  was  able  to  do  this, 
and  still  spend  every  evening  and  lunch  time  and 
between  times  and  other  times  in  social  and  con- 
vivial intercourse,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his 
jolly  temperament  and  rare  constitution.  He  even 
found  time  to  say  something  concerning  our  ab- 
sence, deprecating  our  illness.  Surely  he  has  sat 
on  the  reporters'  bench  in  his  earlier  time,  or  in 
one  of  his  former  lives.  And  as  he  was  at  At- 
lantic City  so  he  is  in  London  at  all  times.  We 
have  dropped  in  on  him  several  times  at  his  office 
in  the  past  ten  years  always  finding  him  busy, 
to  be  sure,  but  also  always  ready  to  take  his  hat 
and  coat  from  the  peg  behind  the  door  to  show  us 
something  new  in  the  way  of  delicate  viands  and 
vins.  He  is  a  most  difficult  man  to  get  away 
from.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  happy 
souls  who  are  as  ready  as  Clarke  is  to  have  a 
holiday  and  a  good  time.  When  the  Congress 
met  in  London  in  1896  Clarke  and  Pullar  and  the 
loved  and  lamented  Burnett  were  continually  after 


some  of  the  American  contingent  with  invitations 
to  dine  or  lunch  or  banquet  with  them.  And 
after  we  thought  we  had  gone  the  rounds  for  that 
week  then  came  the  venerable  and  kindly  A.  C. 
Clifton  and  with  three  foreigners,  Kranz-Busch, 
Brasol,  and  a  Brussels  representative  we  had  to 
go  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant  with  its  open  court, 
its  music  and  flowers — its  Jenny  Lind  pancakes — 
and  there  Clifton  and  ourself  ate  and  drank  and 
talked  good  old-fashioned  English  and  American 
while  the  three  foreigners  spoke  French,  Russian, 
German,  and  English  among  themselves. 

Burford  naively  tells  how  "J.  B."  McClelland 
showed  him  a  number  and  variety  of  new  spirit- 
uous drinks.  "J.  B.,"  we  fancy  is  a  past  master 
in  that  art.  Burford  seemed  to  like  the  round  of 
tasting  and  testing  to  which  "J.  B."  subjected 
him  on  several  occasions. 

Burford  has  more  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Congress,  while  he  gives  a  rather  painstaking  and 
happy  account  of  the  men  who  constituted  his 
companions.     But  he  was  never  a  reporter — cer- 
tainly   not    in    America.     No    American    editor 
would  stand  for  so  many  foreign  quotations.     He 
deals  handsomely  in  handsome  adjectives  when 
touching  his  friends,  as  note  the  following:  "Who 
is   this   with   a    strong   personal   likeness    to   our 
revered  Dudgeon,  earning,  like  him,  the  note  of 
distinction  and  the  'grand  air'?     He  is  Hamilton 
Fisk  Biggar,  M.  D.,  LL.  D„  the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  American  Homeopathy.     On  this  occasion  the 
leaders    in    American    Homeopathy    unite   to    do 
honour   to   Dr.   Biggar,   in   the   form   of   a   com- 
plimentary dinner,  and  the  presentation  of  a  lov- 
ing cup.     With  Dr.  Biggar  age  does  not  wither 
nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety.    .    .    .    There 
is  the  attractive  personality  and  genial  smile  of 
Prof.  J.  C.  Wood,  and  as  we  renew  an  acquaint- 
ance commenced  fifteen  years  ago,  we  note  the 
visible    indications    of    the    'Sturm    und    Drang,' 
through  which  Dr.  Wood  has  passed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  American  homeopathic  history.     To  know 
Dr.   Wood   is  to   admire  and   love   him."     Thus 
he  lilts  along,  touching  with  sweet  and  loving  pen 
H.  C.  Allen,  E.  H.  Pratt,  ].  P.  Sutherland,  II.  P. 
Bellows,  J.  W.  Ward,  J.  H.  McClelland,  W.  J. 
Hawkes,  and  J.  B.  Gregg  Custis  whom  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  Conscript  Fathers ;  then  he 
gives  us  a  new  character  in  the  spelling  at  any 
rate,  to  wit:  "Dr.  de  Witt  Wilcox  of  Buffalo," 
for  whom  he  forecasts  a  roseate  and  successful 
future,  he  being,    Burford   being,   like  so   many 
other  strangers  who  first  look  upon  the  Antin- 
ous  beauty  and   very  youthful   face  of  Wilcox, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  a  recent  graduate 
and  that  in  time  forty  or  fifty  years  hence  he  the 
de  Witt  Wilcox  like  Orlando's  beard  will  grow 
and  ultimately  occupy  a  niche  in  the  Homeopathic 
Temple  of  Fame. 

And  here  is  what  Clarke  says  of  another 
prominent  member  of  the  Institute  and  Congress : 
"After  further  music,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walton, 
of  Cincinatti,  delivered  an  oration.     Dr.  Walton 
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is  par  excellence  the  orator  of  American  Home- 
opathy. Jt  was  he  who  delivered  the  inspired  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Hahnemann  monu- 
ment." Haven't  we  been  telling  this  to  the  pro- 
fession for  years  ? 

A  careful  reading  of  the  two  reports  carries 
the  impression  that  our  foreign  delegates  were 
well  treated  at  Atlantic  City,  and  that  they  have 
received  a  better  idea  of  America  and  its  homeo- 
pathic representatives. 

In  191 1,  Deo  volente,  we  will  attend  the  In- 
ternational Congress  at  London,  and  if  you  care 
to  come  along,  why,  get  ready  and  let  us  know. 


The  Professional  Augean  Stables. 

The  Cleveland  News  (evening  daily)  possibly 
emulating  the  fine  example  set  by  Collier's  Weekly 
is  after  the  Three  Day  Cure  quacks,  and  after 
several  issues  has  thrown  some  bright  light  on 
that  light-fingered  branch  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fession.  It  does  not  mince  its  language  in  deal- 
ing with  the  gentry ;  nor  does  it  fail  to  score  other 
daily  journals  of  the  city,  who,  sitting  in  high 
places  and  affecting  great  dignity,  yet  carry  these 
filthy,  devilish  advertisements.  The  Nezvs  shows 
oik-  of  these  notorious  characters  to  be  masking 
under  an  assumed  name,  tho,  under  his  own 
name,  the  possessor  of  a  legitimate  diploma.  Is 
there  no  way  to  reach  this  charlatan  with  all  our 
boasted  Registration  and  Examination  Laws? 
A  man  with  a  recognized  diploma  may  practice 
in  I  )hio,  even  in  this  foul  and  filthy  fashion,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  notoriously  violate  the  laws  of 
the  State.  But  if  he  is  practicing  under  a  false 
name,  surely  he,  then,  has  no  right  whatsoever  to 
practice,  and  the  Board  of  Registration  ought  to 
act  and  promptly. 

Are  these  medical-jackals  immune?  What  is 
the  secret  of  their  immunity?  Let  an  ordinary, 
properly-graduated  physician,  a  man  of  learning, 
reputation,  and  skill,  attempt  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession,  honorably  mind  you,  not  as  a  dirty 
advertiser,  elsewhere  than  where  the  rigid  State 
Laws  have  imprisoned  him,  and  note  with  what 
celerity  he  is  "yanked"  up  and  prosecuted;  while 
this  hell  brood  of  hell  hounds,  the  most  despicable 
imaginable,  i;nrs  scot-free! 

Collier's  Weekly  of  a  recent  date  gives  name 
and  place  of  office,  hospital  (  ?)  of  a  doctor  who 
has  been  known  for  years  to  be  "shady"  in  his 
practice,  not  as  an  occasional  incident  in  his  run 
of  work,  but  as  a  steady  "diet."  With  so  much 
publicity  shed  upon  his  nefarious  trade,  one  would 
suppose  that  something  would  happen  to  him,  pre- 
judicial to  his  farther  continuance  as  a  physician. 
Bui  his  sign  still  swings  in  the  autumnal  breezes, 
and  his  "hospital"  continues  to  do  profitable  busi- 
ness  at  the  old  stand. 

\  pretended  clairvoyant  (spiritualistic)  doctor, 
one,  too,  with  a  legitimate  diploma  from  a  Cleve- 
land College,  continues  to  do  his  dollar-a-week- 


and  medicine  business  right  along,  tho  he  has  been 
haled  before  the  bar  of  justice  several  times  by 
the  State  Board.  He  seems  able  to  defeat  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Law,  and  to  practice  with 
absolute  impunity  and  immunity.  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  escape  from  the  law's  clutches  ?  In 
this  instance  we  know  it  is  not  money — that  is, 
money  paid  for  improper  ends,  and  we  also  know 
the  doctor  to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  reputation,, 
and  truly  skilled  in  traditional  medicine.  Still  he 
continues  to  practice  his  present  conception  of 
medical  treatment,  and  despite  his  violation  of  the 
recorded  medical  law.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  impossible,  that  public 
opinion  is  against  it,  that  it  is  good  only  to  punish 
a  man  who  attempts  to  practice  honest  and  skilled 
medicine  outside  the  State,  or  without  registration 
in  the  State,  or  who  may  become  addicted  to 
liquor  or  opium  ? 

Slowly  but  surely  the  feeling  is  growing  that 
the  Medical  Laws  are  far  from  perfect  when  they 
crush  with  resistless  might  some  unfortunate 
doctor,  fallen  into  bad  habits,  while  they  pass  by 
harmless  and  immune  these  villainous  abortion 
shops,  these  notorious  advertising  scoundrels,  and 
those  others  who  are  bold  enough  to  put  up  a 
stiff  legal  fight. 

The  Cleveland  News  is  deserving  of  credit,  first, 
for  refusing  the  bribe  of  dirty  money  for  these 
nefarious  advertisements,  and,  second,  for  its 
courage  and  decencv  in  bringing  the  owners  of 
these  places  of  iniquity  to  the  limelight  of  pub- 
licitv. 

+     ♦ 

Concluding  Hospitalities. 

The  English  Heavenly  Twins — Drs.  Clarke 
and  Burford — according  to  current  rumors  and 
accounts,  were  certainly  most  royally  treated,  not 
alone  in  Atlantic  City,  but  as  well  on  the  return 
tour  to  their  home-going  ship. 

In  Philadelphia  they  fell  at  once  into  the  hos- 
pitable arms  of  Bartlett,  Tuller,  Van  Lennep,  and 
others  ;  Bartlett  gave  them  a  thirty-mile  ride  in 
his  auto ;  then  there  was  dinner  at  the  Union 
League  Club;  and  a  visit  to  the  next  to  original 
Homeopathic  college  of  the  world— the  famous 
Hahnemann  of  Philadelphia,  the  Allentown 
Academy  being  in  reality  the  first  school,  which 
was  ultimately  merged  into  the  present  Hahne- 
mann of  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  dearth  of 
cordiality  and  fraternalization  at  this  point. 

In  Xew  York  City — that  enthusiastic  home  of 
Homeopathy,  with  its  munificently  endowed  col- 
lege and  hospital — they,  this  twain  of  English 
representative  homeopaths,  were  met  by  that 
enthusiastic  author  and  teacher.  Dr.  Fred  M. 
Dearborn,  a  true  and  worthy  son  of  his 
famous  father,  who  conducted  them  to  the  Union 
League  Club  of  which  they  were  made  honorary 
members  pending  their  sojourn  in  the  city.  Then 
they  went  to  the  Women's  Homeopathic  College 
and  Hospital ;  thence  to  the  Laura  Franklin  Free 
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Hospital  for  Children ;  thence  to  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital;  Blackwell's  Island;  and  the  Flower 
Hospital.  The  notable  descendants  in  line  direct 
from  the  great  Helmuth  and  Timothy  Field 
Allen — whom  Clarke,  as  a  lover  of  both,  would 
like  to  have  met — and  as  at  other  times,  other 
homeopathic  strangers  within  the  gates  of  Man- 
hattan town,  would  like  to  have  met — were  un- 
happily conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  home, 
resting  from  their  labors  in  the  mountains  or  at 
the  seashore, — though  not  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
estimable  Dean  of  the  College  was  far  away,  so 
neither  the  official  freedom  nor  the  golden  keys  of 
the  College  could  be  tendered  in  due  and  ancient 
form.  Dr.  A.  B.  Norton  had  been  heard  from 
by  cable  in  far-away  Calcutta ;  St.  Clair  Smith 
seems  to  have  disappeared  down  the  professional 
horizon  since  the  death  of  the  beloved  and  still 
lamented  Kinne;  Garrison,  Carleton,  and  others 
had  not  yet  returned  from  Atlantic  City,  where 
they  had  met  these  brethren ;  Nash  was  some- 
where up  in  woody  wildnesses  of  New  York 
State ;  Porter  had  doubtlessly  portered  himself 
to  Albany ;  and  the  shutters  and  brown  boards 
were  up  on  most  of  the  New  York  professional 
offices ;  so  it  came  about  that  the  English  brethren, 
while  in  New  York  failed  to  meet  any  of  that 
large  and  imposing  queue  on  the  homeopathic 
faculty — many  of  whom  are  writers  and  authors 
of  note, — and  who  stand  for  so  much  to  the  rest 
of  the  homeopathic  world,  save  and  except  Dr. 
Dearborn,  to  whom  be  all  honor  and  praise  for 
his  thoughtfulness  and  hostful  qualities.  To  be 
sure  the  jolly  Englishmen  were  walked  through 
the  Flower  Hospital,  doubtlessly  ciceroned  by  one 
of  those  polite  externes  so  immaculately  attired  in 
paraffined  pantaloons  and  adnexse ;  but  there  was 
no  one  of  the  Obrigkeit  to  explain  to  them  the  oc- 
cult significance  of  that  Egyptian  tan  deeply  cut 
in  the  keystone  of  the  arch  over  the  back-door 
entrance  to  the  Hospital ;  nor  was  there  anyone 
to  show  to  Clarke  and  Burford  that  beautiful  lec- 
ture amphitheatre,  whose  platform  has  become 
sacred  ground  because  from  this  platform  and  from 
this- desk  those  truly  great  men  and  homeopaths, 
Helmuth  and  Allen,  and  others,  had  delivered  the 
Word  of  Life  to  so  many  a  class — this  hall  so 
thoughtfully  decorated  with  the  life-like  replicas 
in  oil  of  these  great  men,  and  of  Doughty,  Dow- 
ling,  Dunham,  and  Lilienthal.  Nor  did  Noble  Dief- 
fenbach  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  loose  on  the 
brethren  his  newest  and  most  successful  electrical 
devices.  If  our  visiting  friends  will  kindly  carry 
away  with  them  the  impression  so  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent  in  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States,  that  New  York  City  is  of  all  places  the 
least  American  in  our  great  Republic,  more  Eng- 
lish than  American,  and  promise  not  to  write  a 
two-volumed  history  of  our  country  based  upon 
what  wasn't  done  to  them  in  New  York,  we  of  the 
remnant  remainder  profession  outside  the  links 
of  Manhattan,  will  feel  greatly  relieved  and  our 
pleasure  will  be  in  much  enhanced.     It  is  a  fact. 


moreover,  that  New  York  physicians  emulate  and 
copy  the  English  fashion  of  boarding  up  their 
brownstone  fronts  and  flying  away  to  the  country 
for  several  months  every  summer.  And  not  to  do 
this  is  to  be  anathema.  At  almost  any  other  time  of 
the  year,  our  visitors  would  have  met  the  whole 
profession  and  been  overwhelmed  with  attention. 

Boston,  that  modern  Athens,  of  whom  we  bar- 
barians of  the  Middle  West,  and  sometimes  even 
farther  West  and  South,  on  occasion  make  much 
cap-and-bell  play  because  of  its  deification  of  the 
Sacred  Cod  Fish,  and  its  gilded  dome  in  imitation 
of  the  dome  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Louis  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  where  lie  the  remains  of  the 
great  Napoleon, — Boston,  was  no  laggard  in  cor- 
diality and  hospitality.  It  was  spontaneous  and 
overbrimming.  Dr.  Sutherland  upon  learning 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitors,  instantly 
and  violently  separated  them  from  their  hotel,  tak- 
ing them  to  his  house  whence,  after  resting  and 
refreshing  themselves,  they  were  given  a  drive 
over  the  historic  city,  probably  including  Bunker 
Hill,  the  old  North  Church  from  where  Paul 
Revere  got  his  cue  for  his  Tarn  O'Shanter  mid- 
night ride,  and  Fanned  Hall ;  then  they  were 
shown  the  beautiful  Library  building,  worth  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  to  see ;  then  to  the  Boston 
Homeopathic  hospital,  and  the  Medical  School. 
How  the  great  I.  T.  Talbot  would  have  enjoyed 
this  visit!  Sutherland  was  "spelled"  in  his  merry 
round  of  entertainments  by  Dr.  Packard,  who  took 
the  guests  to  Cambridge  and  through  dear  old' 
Harvard,  where  the  red  paint  on  the  Founder's 
Statue  has  long  since  disappeared  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  elements  ;  and,  returning, 
visiting  other  historic  places.  In  the  evening  a 
model  banquet  was  laid  in  the  University  Clubs,  in 
honor  of  the  English  brethren,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal professional  exponents  of  Homeopathic  Bos- 
ton participated  with  the  eloquent  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Percy,  toastmaster.     And  that  tells  the  story. 

Thence  once  more  to  New  York,  these  grand 
Englishmen,  where  they  had  to  leave  the  United 
States  sooner  than  expected — that  is  to  say,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  to  New  Jersey  in  order  to 
reach  their  good  ship  the  Deutschland,  and  then 
away  for  home!  God  ble^s  you,  Bros.  Clarke 
and  Burford  ;  we  all  love  and  admire  you.  May 
we  all  meet  again  ! 

♦      ♦ 

Recent  Investigations  on  Typhoid  Fever. 

The  German  Imperial  Board  of  Health  has 
published  (  "Arbeiten  aus  dem  kaiserlichen  Ge- 
sundheitsamte,"  Bd.  xxiv,  H.  i,  1906)  a  collec- 
tion of  studies,  by  various  authors,  on  typhoid 
fever  in  its  bacteriological  and  epidemiological 
aspects.  Dr.  Klinger,  of  Strassburg,  discusses 
the  value  of  recently-invented  methods  for  the 
identification  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  in- 
testinal excreta.  He  recognizes  that  an  un- 
doubted advance  has  been  made  in  clinical  bac- 
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teriology  by  the  introduction  of  the  Drigalski- 
Conradi  culture  medium,  by  means  of  which  a 
■diagnosis  can  be  effected  in  about  33  per  cent, 
■of  cases  within  forty-eight  hours.  But  lie  finds 
that  the  percentage  of  successful  diagnoses  be- 
comes appreciably  higher  if  the  culture  method 
recommended  by  Endo  is  adopted.  Endo's  me- 
dium is  made  in  the  following  way :  To  2  liters 
of  tap  water  are  added  20  grams  of  Liebig's  ex- 
tract, 20  grams  of  peptone,  10  grams  of  common 
salt,  and  80  grams  of  agar.  After  sterilizing, 
filtering,  and  making  neutral  to  litmus,  Endo  adds 
20  c.  cm.  of  a  sterile  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda, 
20  grams  of  chemically  pure  milk  sugar,  10  c.  cm. 
of  an  alcoholic  fuchsin  solution,  and  50  c.  cm.  of  a 
sterile,  freshly  prepared  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite.  The  fuchsin  solution  is  pre- 
pared by  adding"  10  grams  of  crystalized  fuchsin 
to  100  c.  cm,  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  and  pouring 
off  the  solution  after  twenty  hours.  An  exact 
observance  of  these  details  appears  to  be  essential 
for  the  successful  use  of  the  medium.  Plates 
prepared  with  this  fuchsin-agar  medium  have  the 
great  advantage  over  the  Drigalski-Conradi 
medium  of  restraining  much  more  effectively  the 
growth  of  contaminating  organisms  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  feces. 

The  differentiation  between  typhoid  and  coli 
colonies  is  clearly  brought  out  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  one  set  of  colonies  are 
glass}-,  round,  with  a  convex  surface  on  which 
is  seen  a  delicate  rosy  film,  and  measure  about 
2  mm.  in  diameter ;  the  coli  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  larger,  dark  red  in  color,  and  have  a 
greenish  fluorescence. 

Dr.  L.  Stiihlinger  has  carefully  tested  the 
Ficker  method  of  applying  the  agglutination  test 
for  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  The  essential 
features  in  this  mode  of  performing  the  test  are 
that  a  sterile  suspension  of  dead  typhoid  bacilli  is 
used;  the  reaction  is  performed  in  test  tubes,  and 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  no  microscopic  exami- 
nation being  requisite;  the  requisite  test  fluids 
and  apparatus  can  be  obtained  at  ordinary  com- 
mercial rates,  and  can  be  used  by  the  practitioner 
without  any  special  bacteriological  knowledge. 
Applying  the  test  to  typhoid  fever  patients,  he 
finds  that  a  clear  positive  reaction  can  always  be 
obtained  within  six  hours  at  the  latest.  The  re- 
action is  mi  >re  pronounced,  on  naked-eye  inspec- 
tion, than  when  living  typhoid  cultures  are  used, 
because  the  flaky  turbidity  separates  more  defi- 
nitely from  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid.  Compar- 
ing Ficker's  bacterial  suspension  with  a  living 
typhoid  culture,  Dr.  Stiihlinger  finds  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  agglutination  of  the  former  fluid  is 
remarkably  high,  though  not  quite  so  high  as  that 
of  a  suspension  of  living  typhoid  bacilli.  Using 
a  rabbit's  serum  which  was  known  to  give  a  posi- 
tive reaction  with  living  bacilli  in  a  dilution  of  1 
in  4000,  he  found  that  a  positive  result  is  also 
obtainable,  in  equally  high  dilution,  with  Ficker's 
suspension  ;  but  when  he  used  a  serum  capable  of 


giving  a  positive  reaction  with  living  bacilli  in  a 
1  in  10,000  dilution,  the  limit  of  dilution  with 
Ficker's  suspension  was,  under  the  same  experi- 
mental conditions,  1  in  8000.  Ficker's  suspen- 
sion is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  living 
bacilli,  but  is  a  very  useful  and  generally  reliable 
substitute.  Dr.  Stuhlinger  has  instituted  com- 
parative tests  in  50  clinical  cases,  and  found  that 
in  every  instance  the  positive  and  negative  results 
obtained  with  Ficker's  medium  coincided,  re- 
spectively, with  the  results  obtained  on  testing 
with  a  suspension  of  living  bacilli. 

Amongst  the  other  articles  contained  in  this 
volume  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  account 
by  Dr.  Heinrich  Kayser  of  the  dissemination  of 
typhoid  fever  by  means  of  milk,  a  technical  de- 
scription by  Dr.  Drigalski  of  the  method  by  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  cultures  of  typhoid 
bacilli  from  contaminated  water,  and  descriptions 
of  two  epidemics,  due  to  drinking  water,  which 
were  investigated  by  Drs.  Matthes,  Gundlach,  and 
Neumann. 

♦      ♦ 

The  Fdctors  of  Success. 

In  an  address  upon  this  subject  before  a 
graduating  class,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  like 
Brutus,  only  speaks  of  that  which  he  does  know. 
His  own  career  has  been  successful  beyond 
the  dreams  of  all  but  the  most  ambitious. 
When  speaking  of  the  factors  of  success,  he  is, 
therefore,  in  himself  an  instance  of  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  and  thus  his  words  have  a 
weight  which  is  wanting  in  those  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  cultivate  science  or  litera- 
ture on  a  little  oatmeal.  Cato,  in  Addison's  dreary 
play,  says : 

"lis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves,  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
that  the  factors  which  go  to  the  making  of  suc- 
cess in  medicine  are  within  the  reach  of  any  mor- 
tal who  is  determined  to  claim  them  and  make 
use  of  them.  And  what  are  these  factors?  Not 
money,  we  are  assured;  not  influence  or  social 
position;  not  luck;  not  even  genius.  Money  is  a 
snare;  influence  and  luck  are  of  use  only  to  the 
strong;  genius,  unless  it  be  of  that  kind  which  is 
said  by  Carlyle  to  consist  in  an  infinite  capacity 
fur  taking  trouble,  is  a  stone  of  stumbling.  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  thinks  brilliancy  a  quality  the 
surgeon  is  better  without ;  and  if  brilliancy  means 
operative  sleight  of  hand,  most  of  us  will  doubt- 
less agree  with  him.  The  factors  that  really  tell 
are,  he  says,  health,  special  knowledge,  sympathy, 
and  honesty— industry  being  presupposed.  As- 
suredly  these  are  qualities  winch  deserve  success; 
the  pitv  is  they  do  not  always  command  it.  Is 
not  Sir  Frederick  Treves  a  trifle  too  optimistic 
when  he  says  that  the  factors  of  success  arc  within 
the  reach  of  anyone?  He  tells  us  that  robust 
health    is   an   absolute   requirement    for   all   who 
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would  attain  the  foremost  ranks  in  any  strenuous 
profession.  Most  true ;  the  reaching  of  the  top 
of  the  ladder  is  largely  a  matter  of  survival.  But 
is  health,  particularly  robust  health,  to  be  had  for 
the  wishing?  On  health  depends  industry,  and 
even  to  some  extent  sympathy,  for  the  acquisition 
of  special  knowledge  again,  there  must  be  special 
opportunity.  To  how  many  of  those  who  enter 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  this  given  in  suffi- 
cient measure  to  make  it  serviceable?  Sir  Fred- 
erick Treves  thinks  the  possession  of  money  at 
the  outset  of  a  professional  career  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  This  is  true  enough  in  one 
sense ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that 

Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  deprest  ? 

Even  the  element  of  luck  must  not  be  dismissed 
too  lightly.  A  man  who  has  health,  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  honesty,  but  no  money,  may  but 
for  the  accidental  favor  of  fortune  spend  the  best 
part  of  his  days  in  drudgery  and  bondage.  His 
life  may  not  be  a  failure  on  that  account,  for,  as 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  rightly  says,  success  in 
medicine  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of 
wealth  accumulated.  The  fashionable  doctor  who 
reaps  a  golden  harvest  from  the  vast  field  of 
human  folly  and  weakness  which  he  manures 
with  ignoble  arts  is  the  most  discreditable  of  fail- 
ures, whatever  be  the  death  dues  paid  on  his 
estate.  The  highest  success  is  his  who  spends 
himself  without  stint,  often  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, in  fighting  against  pain  and  suffering  and 
death,  and  of  whom,  when  the  end  comes  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  Pcrtnmsiit  benefaciendo. 


The  Value  of  Rectal  Feeding. 

Within  limits  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rectal  feeding,  some 
practitioners  using  it  more  than  others,  but  even 
those  least  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  efficient 
means  of  supplying  nourishment  for  any  length 
of  time  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  of  con- 
siderable value,  relying  upon  the  published  work 
of  Leube  and  Ewald.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  that  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  manifested,  for  while  Donkin  and  Fos- 
ter have  recommended  rectal  feeding  to  be  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  in  order  to  insure  rest 
in  the  stomach,  others  regard  it  as  so  near  akin  to 
starvation  that  they  only  employ  it  in  the  presence 
of  hemorrhage  and  for  forty-eight  hours  after 
its  occurrence,  or  temporarily  for  severe  and 
otherwise  unrelieved  pain. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  been  made  by  a  paper  published  in  the 
Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  by  Dr. 
Francis  D.  Boyd  and  Miss  jean  Robertson,  based 
on  work  done  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  Their 
observations  were  made  on  patients  suffering 
from  gastric  ulcer,  where  a  period  of  complete 


gastric  rest  seemed  indicated  as  a  therapeutic 
measure.  The  patients  were  prepared  by  a  brisk 
purge  to  which  a  little  charcoal  was  added,  and 
when  the  charcoal  appeared  in  the  stool  it  was 
considered  that  the  bowel  was  empty.  After  giv- 
ing the  aperient,  no  food  was  allowed  by  the 
mouth  and  the  patients  were  kept  absolutely  at 
rest  in  bed.  The  enemata  were  given  every  six 
hours,  and  once  in  twenty-four  hours  the  bladder 
was  emptied  and  the  rectum  washed  out.  The 
nutrient  enemata  were  made  up  in  bulk  and  di- 
vided by  weight,  and  samples  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  used  were  taken  for  estimation  of  their 
constituents.  When  eggs  were  used  the  enemata 
were  pancreatized,  and  when  milk  was  used  it  was 
pancreatized  and  sterilized.  All  the  methods  em- 
ployed seem  to  have  been  carefully  considered  in 
order  to  avoid  fallacies.  The  observations  were 
made  on  six  cases,  each  being  observed  for  six 
days,  during  which  the  constituents  of  the  en- 
emata in  nitrogen,  fat.  and  sugar  were  compared 
with  the  constituents  of  the  excreta  (feces  and 
urine).  All  the  patients  lost  weight,  the  total 
loss  varying  from  as  little  as  1.47  kilos  (about  3 
lb.)  in  Observation  II  to  5.44  kilos  (about  11 
lb.)  in  Observation  VI.  The  absorption  of  al- 
bumen was  estimated  by  deducting  the  nitrogen 
found  in  the  feces  from  the  nitrogen  given  in  the 
enema,  the  balance  being  assumed  to  be  absorbed. 
The  result  was  to  show  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  nitrogen  was  absorbed ;  disregarding  the  deci- 
mal points,  the  largest  quantity  in  the  six  days 
was  15  grams  and  the  smallest  4  grams,  so  that 
only  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  albumen  given  in 
the  enema  was  absorbed.  The  results  with  fat 
were  a  good  deal  better,  about  a  third  being  ab- 
sorbed ;  while  of  the  sugar,  in  some  cases  the 
whole,  and  in  all  cases  a  very  large  proportion, 
amounting  to  something  like  nine-tenths,  was  ab- 
sorbed. The  average  daily  value  in  heat  units  of 
the  material  metabolized  varied  considerably,  the 
lowest  being  240  calories  and  the  highest  645,  the 
last  being  quite  exceptional ;  the  average  was  389 
calories.  In  all  these  cases  the  enemata  were  re- 
tained, in  most  cases  well,  in  two  cases  only  fairly 
well,  but  in  all  the  treatment  was  followed  by 
satisfactory  results,  as  after  the  patient  resumed 
food  by  the  mouth  recovery  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Bial  claims  to  have  got  an  absorption  of  50.9 
per  cent,  of  peptone  and  66  per  cent,  when  alcohol 
was  added.  Edsall  and  Miller,  working  with 
milk  and  eggs,  found  that  the  nitrogen  absorp- 
tion equaled  in  the  one  case  19  grams  of  proteid 
and  in  the  other  23  grams,  while  Plantenga  and 
Markwald  concluded  that  the  absorption  varied 
from  10  to  24  per  cent.  In  the  cases  under  review, 
the  amount  of  absorption  varied  from  as  little  as 
one-twelfth  in  Observation  IV  to  nearly  a  half  in 
Observation  VI,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  with  enemata  in  which  milk 
was  used.  The  authors'  conclusions  are  that 
proteid  food,  even  when  predigested  and  with  the 
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addition  of  salt,  is  very  poorly  absorbed  in  rectal 
feeding,  and  that  the  albumen  of  eggs  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  unsatisfactory  foodstuff  when  so  em- 
ployed. There  was  no  relation  between  the 
amount  injected  and  the  amount  absorbed,  ab- 
sorption seeming  to  depend  upon  the  patient's 
individual  capacity.  There  was,  however,  a  defi- 
nite relation  between  the  quantity  of  fat  given 
and  the  amount  absorbed,  the  percentage  ab- 
sorbed being  generally  high,  in  one  case  as 
much  as  51  per  cent.  Omitting  a  case  in  which 
the  results  were  unaccountable,  the  average  per- 
centage of  absorption  of  fat  was  3$.  The  authors 
point  out  that  the  absorption  of  fat  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  saving  the  waste  of  tissue  nitrogen, 
for  in  those  cases  in  which  absorption  of  fat  was 
highest,  the  loss  of  body-weight  was  lowest. 

Sugar  was  given  in  these  experiments  in  the 
form  of  pure  dextrose,  and  was  practically  wholly 
absorbed.  It  has  been  objected  that  sugar  may 
be  split  up  in  the  intestine  under  the  influence  of 
micro-organisms,  and  is  not  really  absorbed 
but  the  authors  found  that  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  sugar  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
bowel  contents  and  kept  in  an  incubator  for  four 
or  even  five  hours.  The  dextrose  used  had  the 
advantage  of  causing  no  bowel  irritation,  nor  did 
alimentary  glycosuria  occur ;  but  they  point  out 
that  commercial  dextrose  may  contain  impurities 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  produce 
bowel  irritation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
admit  that  pure  dextrose  is  expensive. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  their  paper  they  draw 
attention  to  the  low  value  of  rectal  feeding,  even 
if  Chittenden's  new  standard  of  dietary  require- 
ments be  accepted.  The  caloric  value  obtained 
in  their  cases  was  admittedly  below  that  claimed 
by  Leube  for  his  meat  and  pancreas  enemata,  but 
these  proved  in  their  hands  unsatisfactory;  they 
were  difficult  to  administer,  the  pancreatic  value 
of  fresh  pancreas  was  found  very  variable,  and 
intestinal  putrefaction  was  such  a  marked  feature 
as  to  cause  pronounced  toxemia,  "from  which 
both  the  patient  and  the  nurse  who  administered 
the  daily  cleansing  enema  suffered  severely." 
Rectal  feeding,  in  their  opinion,  is  subnutrition  of 
a  most  pronounced  character,  and  surgeons  should 
understand  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  pa- 
tient who  is  suffering  from  esophageal  or  pyloric 
obstruction  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  im* 
proved  nutrition  by  its  means.  It  is  true  that  pa- 
tients may  sometimes  gain  weight,  but  this  is  the 
result  of  absorption  of  water,  which  may  take 
place  after  a  severe  hemorrhage  or  persistent 
vomiting.  They  are  of  opinion  that  owing  to  the 
very  small  amount  of  albumen  absorbed  from  the 
rectum  it  is  desirable  to  abandon  much  of  the 
nitrogenous  material  at  present  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  rely  more  upon  carbohydrates  and 
fats.  The  best  form  of  fat  is  yolk  of  egg;  if  pre- 
pared fat  is  used  it  should  be  a  fine  emulsion  of 
a  fat  of  low  melting  point;  pure  olive  oil  may  be 
used,  a  small  quantity  being  saponified  and  used 


to  emulsify  the  whole.  They  suggest  that  a  good 
nutrient  enema  consists  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
30  grams  pure  dextrose,  0.5  gram  common  salt, 
and  pancreatized  milk  to  300  c.  cm.  Such  an 
enema  has  an  approximate  caloric  value  of  300 
heat  units,  and  if  given  every  six  hours  the  total 
nourishment  injected  would  equal  1200  heat  units, 
of  which  under  favorable  circumstances  500  may 
be  absorbed.  The  enema  should  not  be  given 
with  a  syringe,  but  be  slowly  siphoned  into  the 
bowed  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber  catheter  and  a 
small-sized  filter   funnel. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  injection  of 
nutrient  material  into  the  lower  bowel  excites 
gastric  secretion,  and  may  thus  account  for  the 
pain  in  the  stomach  frequently  complained  of 
in  gastric  cases  under  rectal  feeding.  This  is 
important,  because  rectal  feeding  is  often  advo- 
cated in  gastric  ulcer  in  order  to  give  complete 
rest  to  the  stomach,  not  only  from  food  but  from 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  If  the  latter  result 
be  not  attained — and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  this  point — it  is  probable  that  the  healing 
of  the  gastric  ulcer  would  be  more  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  patient  is  allowed  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  such  as  milk,  which  gives  employment  to 
the  gastric  juice  and  protects  the  ulcer  from  its 
action.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  this  study  of  metabolism  leads  is 
that  recta!  alimentation  has  a  more  limited  field 
of  usefulness  than  is  usually  supposed,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  gastric  diseases  it  interferes 
with  complete  gastric  rest  by  inducing  gastric 
secretion,  while  it  does  not  sufficiently  nourish  the 
patient. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  ability  displayed  by  the  authors  and  of  the 
practical  value  of  this  piece  of  work,  which  should 
go  far  to  create  a  sounder  appreciation  of  the 
limits  and  uses  of  rectal  feeding. 


The  heart  of  a  Fharaoh. 

Professor  Lortet  recently  communicated  to  a 
scientific  society  at  Lyons  the  results  of  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  heart  of  Rameses  II, 
known  to  most  of  us  in  our  school  days  as  the 
great  Sesostris,  who  flourished  thirty-one  cen- 
turies ago. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academie  des  Sci- 
ences, held  on  April  2,  Professor  Lortet  told  the 
story  of  his  researches  in  greater  detail.  Some 
months  ago  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre  mu- 
seums became  the  possessors  of  four  canopic  vases 
>aid  to  contain  the  viscera  of  Rameses.  The  vases, 
which  are  of  blue  enamel,  have  on  their  sides 
beautifully-worked  cartouches  representing  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  famous  king.  On 
examining  the  contents,  with  the  help  of  Pro- 
fessors Hugounenq,  Renaud,  and  Rigaud,  M. 
Lortet  found  that  three  of  the  vases  were  filled 
with   Uw  strips   of  linen  closely   stuck  together 
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with  natron  and  aromatic  resinous  substances,  red- 
dish in  color,  in  which  probably  the  stomach,  in- 
testine, and  liver  were  wrapped.  These  viscera, 
however,  were  represented  only  by  some  granular 
material  of  indeterminable  structure,  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  natron.  The  fourth  vase,  the 
lid  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  jackal's  head, 
contained  the  heart.  The  organ  was  transformed 
into  an  oval-shaped  plate,  about  8  centimeters  in 
length  by  4  in  breadth.  The  substance  of  the  heart 
had  become  of  horny  hardness,  and  in  dividing  it 
the  saw  had  to  be  used ;  then,  with  a  razor,  sec- 
tions were  made  of  sufficient  fineness  to  allow 
of  examination  with  the  microscope.  In  this  way 
it  was  found  that  the  horny  substance  was  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibers  which  were  perfectly 
recognizable  and  were  interlaced  in  bundles,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  cardiac  muscle.  As  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  but 
the  tongue,  and  the  latter  organ  is  visible  in  the 
mummy  of  Rameses  preserved  at  Cairo,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  material  found  in  the  canopic 
vase  was  the  heart,  flattened  and  transformed  into 
a  horny  substance  owing  to  its  having  been  em- 
bedded in  natron  for  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
observers  state  that  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  organ  is  still  excellently  well  preserved. 

It  is  only,  as  we  suppose,  to  a  frivolous  mind 
that  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  vener- 
able relic  could  occur.  Archeologists  are  of 
course  never  the  dupes  of  the  wily  Oriental,  who, 
with  intent  to  deceive,  manufactures  all  manner 
of  antiquities,  from  coins  to  tiaras.  We  confess, 
however,  that  to  us  it  matters  little  whether  the 
flat  horny  substance  found  in  an  ancient  vase  by 
M.  Lortet  is  the  heart  of  one  Pharaoh  or  another. 
We  are  therefore  not  greatly  perturbed  to  learn 
that,  as  was  inevitable,  a  German  Egyptologist, 
Professor  Blumenthal,  believes  that  the  heart  is 
not  that  of  Rameses  II,  but  that  of  his  youngest 
son  by  Queen  Isinofrit,  Khamoisith.  Of  that 
prince  nothing  seems  to  be  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  is  said  to  have  stolen  sacred  books  from 
the  mummy  of  an  enchanter,  for  which  offense 
he  was  haunted  by  a  ghoul.  Professor  Blumen- 
thal's  argument  is  that  the  heart  in  dispute  pre- 
sents signs  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rameses  died  a  centenarian,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  black  granite  head  of  him  which  is  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  and  of  his  mummy  mask,  will 
show  that  he  was  of  robust  health.  This  seems 
to  be  curious  reasoning,  even  for  an  archeologist. 
Granting  that  the  heart  found  in  the  canopic  vase 
shows  signs  of  disease — though  no  mention  of 
this  is  made  by  Professor  Lortet — it  is  surely 
somewhat  rash  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  have  be- 
longed to  Rameses  II  because  his  image  cut  in 
granite  does  not  present  the  fades  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease. 
_  Corvisart  is  said  to  have  diagnosed  heart  affec- 
tion from  a  portrait,  but  metaphysical  aid  would 
be  needed  to  trace  the  physiognomical  expression 
of  any  disease  in  a  mummy  mask.     It  mav  be 


admitted  that,  a  priori,  disease  of  the  heart  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable  in  a  young  man  haunted 
by  a  ghoul  than  in  a  powerful  ruler  who  lived  to 
be  a  hundred  ;  but  till  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
forthcoming  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  heart  is 
indeed  that  of  Sesostris.  To  whomsoever  it  may 
have  belonged,  a  human  heart  which  beat  for  the 
last  time  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
which  is  still  anatomically  recognizable,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest. 

To  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  skeptical 
spirit  we  offer  the  following  story  by  way  of  com- 
fort. Some  time  ago  the  authorities  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  had  presented  to  them  what 
purported  to  be  a  bone  of  Moliere.  After  the 
first  outburst  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  some 
began  to  hint  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
relic.  The  situation  was  becoming  unpleasant, 
when  M.  Jules  Claretie  came  to  the  rescue  with 
the  luminous  suggestion  that  the  bone  should  be 
kept,  as  it  might  have  belonged  to  Regnard — as 
who  should  say,  If  it  is  not  Shakespeare's  it  may 
be  Ben  Jonson's. 

"Christian  Science"  and  Life  Insurance. 

The  New  York  Medical  Examiner  has  been 
considering  the  question,  Can  an  applicant  for  life 
insurance  who  admits  that  he  would  not  use  the 
services  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  accident,  be  a  safe  risk  ?  He  submitted 
the  question  to  a  number  of  officers  of  insurance 
companies,  and  the  replies  are  interesting  though 
not  altogether  conclusive.  Of  thirty-eight  com- 
panies which  were  asked  whether  they  took  risks 
of  the  kind  referred  to  without  reserve,  twenty- 
nine  replied  more  or  less  definitely  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  nine  in  the  negative. 

The  matter  is,  of  course,  looked  at  by  the  com- 
panies from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  a  definitive  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  refusal  of  medical  aid  may 
have  on  the  expectation  of  life.  From  statements 
made  by  some  of  the  insurance  company  officials, 
it  appears  that  a  preliminary  question,  How  far 
do  Christian  Scientists  really  refuse  the  aid  of 
medical  science?  must  first  be  answered. 

Interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  by  some  of  the 
replies  on  this  and  other  points  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence observance.  Thus  the  secretary  of  one  com- 
pany states  that  "they  are  sometimes  slow  in  call- 
ing in  a  physician  for  children  ;  for  themselves 
they  are  not  so  inclined  to  wait."  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  supervisor  of  another  company,  who 
says :  "While  a  number  of  children  have  died 
from  lack  of  medical  attendance,  we  believe  that 
the  older  people  will  give  in  to  medical  treatment 
when  they  are  themselves  taken  with  any  severe 
illness."  The  Christian  Scientists  are  here 
charged  with  the  most  revolting  of  all  forms  of 
selfishness ;  if  the  accusation  be  true,  the  fact  goes 
to  show  that  the  cult  of  Mother  Eddy  is  even  less- 
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Christian  than  it  is  scientific.  One  of  the  writers 
states  that  his  company  considers  Christian  Sci- 
entists as  a  class  "substandard,  for  the  reason  that 
a  large  percentage  of  this  faith  is  composed  of 
the  'lame,  halt,  and  blind.' '  But  how  comes  it 
that  there  are  so  many  risky  lives  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophetess  who  taught  that  no  such 
thing  as  disease  existed? 

♦  ♦ 

"Fame  is  a  Food  that  Dead  Men  Fat." 

Austin  Dobson  in'the  November  Century. 
(To  Edmund  Gosse.) 

Fame  is  a  food  that  dead  men  eat — 
I  have  no  stomach  for  such  meat. 
In  little  light  and  narrow  room, 
They  eat  it  in  the  silent  tomb, 
With  no  kind  voice  of  comrade  near 
To  bid  the  banquet  be  of  cheer. 

But  Friendship  is  a  nobler  thing — 
Of  Friendship  it  is  good  to  sing. 
For  truly,  when  a  man  shall  end, 
He  lives  in  memory  of  his  friend, 
Who  doth  his  better  part  recall, 
And  of  his  faults  make  funeral. 

•  • 

The  Value  of  Alcohol. 

The  general  subject  of  alcoholism  was  dealt 
with  at  recent  public  meetings  by  Sir  Victor 
Horsley.  He  said  that  physical  science,  nature 
study  and  biology  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
lives  and  their  study  should  be  much  less  casual 
than  at  present.  That  alcohol  was  not  a  food  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term  and  even  in  small 
quantities  diminished  cerebral  and  muscular  ac- 
tivity. Its  apparent  bracing  up  and  warming 
effects  were  deceptive ;  nor  from  the  social  stand- 
point could  he  accept  the  view  that  its  use  was  es- 
sential to  gayety.  His  total-abstaining  acquaint- 
ances seemed  to  him  more  cheerful  individuals 
than  those  who  took  alcohol.  As  for  the  domes- 
tic use  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  faintness  it  was 
superfluous  and  undesirable,  for  even  in  small 
doses  it  weakened  the  heart  muscle ;  hot  water 
was  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  such  cases. 
Medical  men  had  changed  their  views  as  to  the 
value  of  alcohol  as  a  drug  and  had  given  up  its 
nse.  The  more  one  saw  of  life  during  disease 
the  more  one  recognized  that  alcohol  was  not  an 
advantage  but  the  reverse. 
-♦-     ♦ 

Canned  Meats. 

Future  generations  may  look  upon  the  tin  can 
as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  bestowed  by  science 
upon  humanity,  and  the  introduction  of  canned 
meats  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization. 

It   is   one   of   the   most   heart-rending    features 


of  famines  that  there  always  exists  at  some  point 
a  surplus  of  foods  which  would  have  prevented 
the  misery  and  loss  of  life,  could  they  have  been 
preserved  from  spoiling  until  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  point  of  scarcity.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  the  can,  which 
not  only  preserves  the  food  but  renders  it  readily 
transportable  and  supplies  it  in  a  shape  for  im- 
mediate use  without  having  to  pass  through  the 
complicated  processes  rendered  requisite  by  mod- 
ern customs. — Editorial,   Am.   Jour,   of   Clinical 

Medicine. 

♦      ♦ 

Might  as  Well  Have  It  in  Style. 

"Ma  wants  a  package  of  dye  and  she  wants  a 
fashionable  color,"  said  a  little  girl  to  a  druggist. 

"A  fashionable  color?"  echoed  the  pharmacist. 
"What  does  she  want  it  for:  eggs  or  clothes?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  girl,  "the  doctor  says  ma 
has  stomach  trouble  and  she  ought  to  diet.  And 
ma  says  if  she  has  to  dye  it  she  might  as  well 
dye  it  a  fashionable  color." 


Booh  IRevlewe. 


Duval's  Artistic  Anatomy.  Completely  Revised,  with 
Additional  Original  Illustrations.  Edited  and  Amplified  by 
A.  Melville  Paterson,  M.  D.,  Derby  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne.      MCMV. 

A  mere  cursory  view  of  this  handbook  of  350 
pages  will  convince  any  medical  reader  that  it  is 
about  perfect.  Its  illustrations  are  copied,  many 
of  them  at  any  rate,  from  famous  originals,  and 
others  are  original  with  the  book.  A  closer 
study  by  one  in  the  artistic  line,  and  who  knows 
the  general  contour  of  the  human  body,  shows 
promptly  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  in  this 
book  looking  toward  the  perfecting  of  the  "life'r 
artist — he  who  deals  mostly  with  the  human  form 
divine.  The  engravings  are  not  only  true  to  na- 
ture, but  are  themselves  finely  executed,  clear 
and  "bright."  The  letterpress  is  equally  clear 
and  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The  book 
is  divided  into  chapters,  each  taking  some  special 
anatomical  division  for  discussion.  The  chapters 
on  Muscles  of  the  body,  those  which  would  na- 
turally interest  the  artist-student  most,  are  charm- 
ingly and  attractively  arranged;  especially  true 
is  this  of  the  section  devoted  to  Muscles  of  the 
Face,  which  of  course  comprise  the  different 
forms  of  expression,  grief,  laughter,  sorrow, 
scorn,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  marvelous  almost  to  see 
how  few  lines  are  required  to  shadow  forth  any 
form  of  emotion.  The  Index  at  the  back  is  an 
Index.  When  you  start  out  to  find  something 
there,  you  are  sure  to  find  it.  The  book  has  run 
through  something  like  thirteen  editions  and  is 
still  as  popular  as  an  aid  to  art-students  as  in  the 
beginning  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We>  \skc 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  friends-  and} 
readers. 
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— Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt,  the  genial  editor  of  the 
New  Pacific  Coast  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  as  he 
had  been  for  so  many  years  of  the  old  journal,  has 
been  to  New  Orleans  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  had  a  good 
restful  time.  Truly  he  had  earned  it.  Think  of 
the  harrowing  experiences  thro  which  he  and  his 
devoted  wife  had  to  pass  during  and  since  the 
awful  catastrophe  of  last  spring! 

— Dr.  Florence  N.  Ward,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  in  Switzerland  vacationing  with  her 
daughters.  It's  a  beautiful  country  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  we  can  testify  personally,  having  done 
pretty  much  the  same  in  1903  with  our  two  daugh- 
ters. Then  Dr.  "Florence"  needed  the  rest  from 
the  horrors  through  which  she  had  to  go.  By 
rare  good  fortune  her  residence,  with  its  wonder- 
ful collections  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  was 
spared  by  both  earthquake  and  fire,  tho  her  office 
paid  tribute  to  the  devastating  demon. 

■ — Dr.  Gains  J.  Jones,  Cleveland,  we  are  greatly 
pleased  to  say,  has  so  far  recovered  from  his  seri- 
ous illness  as  to  be  again  able  to  see  patients  at 
his  office.  The  tragic  loss  of  his  favorite  son  was 
overwhelming. 

— Dr.  A.  B.  Norton  announces  his  return  from 
his  latest  globe-trotting  expedition,  which  he  de- 
clares to  have  been  the  pleasantest  of  all  that  had 
preceded.  He  is  again  ready  at  the  old  stand,  16 
West  45th  Street,  New  York,  to  see  his  friends 
and  patients. 

■ — The  funny-editor  of  the  Clinical  Reporter  re- 
views our  letter  on  Mt.  Clemens,  where  we  spent 
the  month  of  July  last.  He  does  it  in  fine  style. 
We  appreciate  all  of  it ;  but  he  drives  the  gaff 
clean  up  to  the  bone  when  he  refers  to  us  as  that 
quiet  and  "sedate  old  gentleman.  Dr.  Kraft." 

■ — With  nothing  before  us  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject,  we  say  that  "second-hand"  editing  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  understands  editing,  even  from 
a  distance,  is  sometimes  much  better  than  "first- 
hand" editing  by  one  on  the  ground  who  lacks 
newspaper  insight,  or  who  depends  upon  assist- 
ants for  paid  copy. 

— The  October  number  of  the  Clinical  Reporter 
(St.  Louis')  appears  on  our  table  with  never  a 
word,  nor  so  much  as  the  whisper  of  a  word  con- 
cerning- the  Atlantic  City  meeting.  Well,  well ! 
Too  many  editors?  And  no  one  responsible? 
Sir? 

— The  Fast  Ohio  Homeopathic  Society,  which 
met  in  Cleveland  early  in  October  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
had  a  profitable  meeting,  and  one  well  attended. 
But  being  so  near  home  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  of  the  facts.     (The  nearer  the  church  the 


farther  from  God.)  Had  this  meeting  occurred 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  information 
would  have  been  ready  and  promptly  transmitted. 
Unhappily  for  the  professional  good — outside  the 
framed-in  profession  of  Ohio — the  Cleveland 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  official  organ  for  the  East  Ohio  Homeo- 
pathic Society,  and,  of  course,  also  for  the  Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  Society,  so  that  all  papers 
read  in  either  body  become  primarily  the  property 
of  the  journal  named,  and  appear  in  it  solely. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  arrangement  for  the 
Reporter,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  is  equally 
so  for  the  author,  and  beyond  that,  for  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  It  is  decidedly  unfair  to  all  the 
other  journals ;  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  establishing  of  an  Institute  jour- 
nal at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  At- 
lantic City.  We  objected  to  this  peculiar  strabis- 
matic  policy  years  ago  when  Editor  Fisher  made 
the  (original)  Southern  Journal  of  Homeopathy 
the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Southern  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Association,  and  we  have  fought 
that  policy  ever  since. 

Several  papers,  as  we  noted  in  the  program  of 
the  East  Ohio  and  Cleveland  Societies,  were  by 
famous  contributors,  and  to  restrict  their  informa- 
tion, interest,  and  instruction  to  the  handful  of 
members  present,  or  to  the  yet  larger  handful 
who  may  be  subscribers — if  not  on  the  free  list 
of  collaborators — of  the  syndicated,  monopolistic 
journal,  is  a  luminous  unkindness  to  such  au- 
thors and  a  crass  injustice  to  the  profession  else- 
where than  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Re- 
porter's influence.  Every  journal  in  the  school 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  publication  of  any 
paper  read  in  any  homeopathic  society  anywhere. 

— A  very  handsome  portrait  of  that  very  hand- 
some man  Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D..  Editor  of  the 
North  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York 
appears  in  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Register 
as  a  species  of  frontispiece,  or,  perhaps,  better  the 
piece  de  resistance  to  the  Home-Coming  of  the 
Hudson  people  who  have  strayed  from  the  par- 
ental farm  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  honor  in  other 
parts.  The  day  set  apart  for  these  festivities  was 
Saturday,  September  29,  1906.  Hudson  is  in 
Columbia  Co.,  and  Dr.  Porter  is  President  of  the 
County  Societv,  hence  his  prominence  in  the  gala 
occasion.  The  present  mayor  of  Hudson  is 
named  Hudson,  and  the  town  is  located  on  the 
Hudson.  Needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Porter's  ad- 
dress was  a  principal  feature  of  the  day ;  every- 
one who  knows  him  knows  what  an  oratorical 
Brutus  he  is. 

In  our  own  county  of  Cuyahoga  (Ki-a-hoe-ga) 
we  notice  there  is  to  be  a  Hudson  day  and  home- 
coming. We  have  a  little  town  named  Hudson, 
which,  probably  emulating  the  happy  and  success- 
ful example  set  by  the  New  York  namesake,  is 
determined  upon  having  a  rousing  good  time  on 
the  appointed  Hudson  day.     But  Porter,  we  fear, 
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will  not  be  there  to  direct  the  village  fire  company 
or  supervise  the  ingathering  of  people  and  harvest 
products. 

— It  must  have  required  a  sustained  and  terrific 
effort  for  Dean  T.  Smith  to  corrugate  his  brows 
and  affect  the  severity  of  a  pirate  chief  while  sit- 
ting for  his  last  dag-ge-ro-type,  now  to  be  found 
in  the  B.  &  T.  Jottings.  That  tinsel  frown  is  no 
more  like  our  Dean  Smith  than  ivory  soap  is  like 
pearline.  You  never  in  all  your  bawn  days  ever 
saw  Dean  with  a  frown.  It  isn't  in  him.  He  is 
one  of  those  ever  pleasant,  ever  poised,  lovable 
characters  that  children  and  girls  aetat  10  +  so 
greatly  and  so  easily  fall  in  love  with,  and  the 
sterner  part  of  the  sex  cannot  but  admire  and 
respect.  No,  brother  Dean,  you  can't  fool  your 
old  friends  with  that  newly  acquired  frown.  It's 
possibly  a  good  advertising  scheme  suggested  by 
that  Arch  Suggestor  of  New  Things,  Anshutz,  to 
sell  your  new  book  "Before  and  After  Taking," 
but  if  so  why  didn't  you  include  it  in  your  book? 
You're  a  good  boy,  Dean  ;  everybody  who  knows 
you  loves  you,  and  wishes  you  well.  But  next 
time  unbend  that  mighty  frown  and  let  a  grateful 
posterity  admire  you  as  you  are,  as  do  those  who 
are  with  you  daily.  Your  simple  feature  will 
content  them,  with  apologies  to  Touchstone. 

— From  several  of  our  contemporary  journals 
we  note  that  Dr.  W.  Harvey  King  of  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  College  and  Hospital,  has 
leased  his  house  on  51st  Street,  and  moved  his 
office  to  the  Sydenham  Building,  616  Madison 
Avenue.  We  have  not  received  any  notice  to  this 
effect.  Maybe  W.  Harvey  is  "mad  over  us"  about 
something,  and  so  cut  us  off  his  Intelligence 
Bureau.  We  know  nothing  about  the  Sydenham 
Building,  but  we  doubt  if  he  can  have  as  cozy  and 
comfortable  and  well-appointed  offices  there  as 
he  has  bad  on  51st  Street.  What  will  he  do  with 
that  wonderful  gran'father  clock  which  strikes 
the  Chimes  of  Big  Ben  (  London  )  ;  with  that  very 
handsome  oil  painting,  a  present  from  a  former 
prominent  life  insurance  official;  and  the  many 
others  lining  the  walls  of  the  51st  Street  recep- 
tion room  and  parlor.  A  Clevelander,  and  per- 
haps also  a  Chicagoan,  couldn't  live  in  one  oi 
those  cajummuxed  51st  Street  houses.  He  would 
feel  suffocated  and  compressed.  From  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue,  with  both  sides  of  the 
street  most  startlinglv  alike,  same  height  of  build- 
ing, same  kind  of  stone,  same  number  of  stem 
steps  to  climb  up  to  get  to  the  same  big  heavy 
door,  the  same  sized  keyhole  to  each,  the  same 
little  lT'iss  strip  with  the  name  on  thrust  into  one 
corner  of  the  parlor  window;  the  same  basement 
dining-room  and  servants'  quarters,  the  same 
smiling  colored  man,  or  Jap,  to  take  your  card  and 
bid  you  welcome.  I  low  anybody,  returning  from 
a  late  srssion  of  the  Maccabees,  or  a  meeting  of 
the  Unanimous  Club,  or  an  evening  spent  watch- 
ing sonic  wandering  Arab  like  Dieffenbach  do 
stunts  on  the  hot  sand— how  he  could  pick  out 
his  domicile  from  so  much  sameness  and  similar- 


ity, is  truly  a  marvel,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
sobriety  of  the  City.  The  accounts  go  on  to  say 
that  charming  Mrs.  Harvey  King  and  her  two 
sons — by  inference  possibly  Dr.  W.  Harvey  also^ 
■ — will  temporarily  reside  at  the  corner  of  51st 
Street  and  Broadway  while  the  new  house  is  being 
finished  at  Scarsdale.  May  we  be  present  at  the 
"hanging  of  the  crane"  in  the  latter. 

— Dr.  Henry  William  Champlin  of  Blooms- 
burg,  Penna.,  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  bill-head 
which  among  its  itemized  items  contains  this:. 
"Office  and  Telephone  Consultations."  Evidently 
sent  us  in  answer  to  a  note  in  one  of  our  recent 
issues  touching  the  tyranny  of  telephone  pre- 
scriptions for  which  nothing  could  be  charged,  as 
seemingly  nothing  was  done,  no  visit  made,  no 
medicine  dropped  in  the  glass,  no  tongue  looked 
at,  and  no  pulse  fumbled.  Dr.  Champlin,  while  he 
gives  on  his  bill-head  a  scale  of  prices  covering  the 
ordinary  exigencies  of  professional  routine,  does 
not  show  what  he  charges  for  "telephone  consul- 
tations." Other  literature  forwarded  to  us  by 
Dr.  Champlin  shows  him  a  very  progressive  up- 
to-date  physician. 

■ — The  New  England  Medical  Gazette  of  current 
date  finds  that  J.  Richey  Homer  was  an  efficient 
officer  at  the  recently  closed  sessions  of  the  In- 
ternational Homeopathic  Congress.  Also,  that 
G.  H.  Omay  was  elected  Censor.  If  so  fine  a 
proofread  journal  as  the  Gazette  "falls  down"  on 
the  familiar  name  of  Horner,  what  will  the  har- 
vest be  when  the  other  journals  line  up?  Arndt,. 
if  he  don't  watch  out,  will  find  our  name  spelled 
Craft. 

—A  daily  paper  contains  the  following:  An 
agitation  is  going  on  in  London  for  horse  am- 
bulances, for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  person 
injured  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  joggled  to- 
tin-  hospital  in  a  two-wheeled  hand  barrow, 
drawn  by  one  or  two  policemen.  There  are  only 
three  horse  ambulances  in  the  whole  city,  and 
they  are  owned  by  private  parties,  who  charge 
for  their  use.     There  is  no  first  aid  system. 

Which  causes  us  to  mourn  for  London,  for 
it  has,  thus  far,  been  saved  the  noisy  gong-ring- 
ing, life-endangering  chariot  races  through  its 
streets  of  enterprising  undertakers'  ambulances, 
to  secure  as  many  wounded  or  deaders  from  a 
recent  accident  as  possible;  nor  have  they  as 
yet  witnessed  the  grewsomc  and  execrable  spec- 
of  these  undertaker-ambulance  assistants 
fighting  among  themselves — literally  fighting — - 
for  the  possession  of  a  body  found  in  the  water 
or  in  the  debris  of  an  accident.  Truly  London 
not  know  how  much  it  has  missed  in  the 
past  in  its  freedom  from  these  ambulance  races 
through  its  crowded  thoroughfares. 
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hepatic  Colic  and  Gastric  Catarrh  Successfully 
Treated  by  Lavaye  of  the  Stomach  with  hydro- 
zone. 

BY   FRANCIS  H.  WEISMANN,   M.  !>.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  patient,  an  engineer  by  profession,  of  fair 
size  and  weight,  about  forty-five  years  old,  of 
temperate  habits,  nervous  temperament,  has  been 
a  severe  sufferer  of  hepatic  colic  and  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  for  several  years.  Although  having 
a  fair  appetite,  the  patient  had  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  and  bile. 

In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  he  was 
troubled  with  periodical  attacks  of  hepatic  colics, 
which  were  so  severe  that  I  was  induced  to  diag- 
nose his  trouble  as  being  caused  by  the  presence 
of  gall  stones. 

None  of  the  remedies  which  were  prescribed 
previous  to  January  5,  1904,  seemed  to  have  any 
beneficial  effect,  while  the  periodical  acute  at- 
tacks made  their  reappearance  more  frequently 
(  every  four  or  five  weeks  ) . 

Having  read  in  medical  journals  several  clin- 
ical reports  in  which  Hydrozone  and  (  dycozone 
were  highly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I  concluded  to 
prescribe  Hydrozone  before  meals  and  Glycozone 
after  meals  in  varying  doses  for  about  two  months 
without  any  appreciable  benefit.  A  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  was  also  administered  every  other  week, 
while  olive  oil  was  given  at  bedtime. 

The  patient  was  growing  weaker  quite  rapidly 
until  an  acute  attack  of  hepatic  colic  which  oc- 
curred beginning  of  April,  1904,  plainly  showed 
that  the  above  treatment  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  subdue  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

Then  I  persuaded  him  to  resort  to  lavage  of 
the  stomach  with  diluted  Hydrozone. 

I  commenced  treatment  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1904.  with  Hydrozone  100  grammes,  warm  water 
one  quart ;  the  stomach  was  washed  everv  third 
day  in  April  and  every  second  day  in  May,  when 
the  Hydrozone  was  increased  to  150  c.  c.  (about 
five  fluid  ounces),  and  was  kept  at  that  amount 
throughout  the  treatment ;  during  the  month  of 
June  the  stomach  was  washed  out  every  dav,  July 
every  fourth  day,  August  and  September  once  a 
week. 

The  improvement  was  noticeable  already  at  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  quantity  of  bile  and  mu- 
cus was  much  lessened.  In  September  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  this  treatment  proved  conclu- 
sively that  it  had  not  been  used  in  vain.  Internal 
treatment  was  by  means  of  Glvcozone,  two  table- 


spoonfuls  before  and  after  each  meal,  and  every 
three  weeks  a  good  dose  of  oleum  ricini. 

Up  to  date  the  patient  has  not  had  another  at- 
tack of  hepatic  colic  since  April,  1904,  while  he  is 
now  enjoving  good  health. 

The  results  that  I  have  obtained  in  this  par- 
ticular case  are  so  gratifying  that  I  resort  now 
exclusively  to  Hydrozone  and  Glycozone  in  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  of  stomach  disease,  and  I 
believe  that  with  the  exception  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  disorders  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  a  malignant  growth,  all  other  cases  can  be 
successfully  treated   as  above  outlined. 

218  E.   17th  Street. 

♦ 

Idiosyncrasy  or  Some  Other  Reason. 

We  meet  with  many  cases  in  practice  suffer- 
ing intensely  from  pain,  where  for  an  idiosyn- 
crasy or  some  other  reason  it  is  not  advisable  to 
give  morphine  or  opium  by  the  mouth,  or  mor- 
phine hvpodermically,  but  frequently  these  very 
cases  take  kindly  to  codeia,  and  when  assisted  by 
antikamnia  its  action  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  the  grinding  pains  which  precede  and  follow 
labor,  and  the  uterine  contractions  which  often 
lead  to  abortion,  in  tic  douloureux,  brachialgia, 
cardialgia,  gastralgia.  hepatalgia,  nephralgia  and 
dysmenorrhea,  immediate  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
use  of  this  combination,  and  the  relief  is  not 
merely  temporary  and  palliative  but  in  very  many 
cases  curative.  The  most  available  form  in 
which  to  exhibit  these  remedies  is  in  "  Antikam- 
nia &  Codeine' Tablets." 

The  physician  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  kind  of  codeia  he  administers.  The 
manufacturers  of  "  Antikamnia  &  Codeine  Tab- 
lets '"  take  every  precaution,  in  fact,  they  refine 
and  purify  every  grain  of  codeia  which  enters 
into  their  tablets.  This  not  only  prevents  habit 
and  consequent  irritation,  which  follow  the  use 
of  impure  codeia,  but  it  does  away  with  consti- 
pation or  any  other  untoward  effect. 
♦ 

A  Peculiar  Form  of  Traumatic  {Chemical) 
Conjunctivitis. 

BY   A.    M.    HUTTON,   M.    D.,    NAVARRE,    MICH. 

Some  miners  employed  in  sinking  a  shaft  near 
here  encountered  numerous  streams  of  sulphur 
water.  Though  a  careful  analysis  of  the  water 
has  not  been  made  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  state 
that  it  gives  rise  to  an  acute  conjunctivitis.  The 
pain   is   most   excruciating,   and   can   be   relieved 
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only  by  the  use  of  cocaine,  and  even  cocaine  is 
useless  unless  preceded  by  Adrenalin  Chloride. 

My  practice  has  been  to  use  Adrenalin  Chlo- 
ride. 1-2000,  and  to  follow  this  with  cocaicle,  2 
per  cent,  solution,  and  then  to  give  the  patient  a 
boracic-acid-and-cocaine  solution  to  be  used 
until  all  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

The  point   in    favor  of  Adrenalin   Chloride   is 
this:  cocaine  will  not  relieve  this  condition,  unless 
preceded  by  Adrenalin  Chloride. 
♦ 

Digitalis  in  Renal  Disorders. 

Digitalin  German  Merck  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly by  Henry  Bates  to  be  of  marked  su- 
periority to  all  others.  He  long  ago  taught  me 
to  have  confidence  in  its  use  even  in  chronic  kid- 
ney  disease,  and  1  have  used  it.  often  in  desper- 
ate conditions,  with  much  satisfaction.  The  ef- 
fects of  digitalis  can  be  safely  measured  and  reg- 
ulated, and  at  least  ten  years  of  experience  in  its 
use  justifies  the  writer's  confidence  in  this  agent 
in  threatening  renal  disorders. — J.  Madison  Tay- 
lor, in  Med.  Mirror,  Sept..  1905. 
* 

St.  Nicholas  in  1906.— Some  of  the  Fine  Things 
Promised  for  Mew  Readers  and  Old. 

It  has  seemed  in  years  past  as  if  St.  Nicholas 
simply  couldn't  be  any  better ;  but  every  year  stan- 
dards advance  and  brains  and  hands  grow  more 
skillful  in  producing  a  magazine  that  delights 
young  hearts.  So  a  host  of  finer  features  than 
ever  is  promised  for  the  coming  year. 

First,  there  will  be  Miss  Helen  Nicolay's  '"  The 
Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  a  vivid  and 
striking  story  of  a  good  and  great  man  with 
whom  every  American  boy  and  girl  should  make 
acquaintance.  Miss  Nicolay  is  the  daughter  of 
John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Lincoln's  private  sec- 
retaries who,  with  John  Hay,  wrote  the  author- 
ized life  of  Lincoln.  Perhaps  no  one  living  is 
better  qualified  to  write  such  a  biography.  '  The 
Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  begins  in  the 
November  number  and  runs  through  the  year. 

And  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Captain  "Harold 
Hammond  has  written  more  "  Pinkey  Perkins  " 
stories  for  coming  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas. 
"  The  Crimson  Sweater,"  by  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour, is  a  new  serial  story  for  both  girls  and  boys. 
Still  another  serial  story  F  "  From  Sioux  to  Su- 
san." It  is  about  a  girl,  but  boys  will  like  her. 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  and  Maurice  Francis  Fgan,  and 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  other  favorites  of 
young  readers  are  at  work  on  stories  and 
sketches  for  Si.  Nicholas  readers. 

Then  there  is  to  he  a  series  of  stories  of  useful 
inventions — the  hit  of  fairyland  wrapped  up  in  a 
match,  for  instance,  or  a  stove,  or  a  house,  or 
a  clock.  S.  E.  Forman  has  dived  deep  into  the 
magic  of  common  things  for  the  readers  ol  St. 
Nicholas  during  1001  i, 

St.  Nicholas  League  is  fifty  thousand  strong, 
and  growing  fast.      Its  membership,  its  competi- 


tions, and  its  prizes  are  open  to  all  young  peo- 
ple on  the  simplest  of  conditions  and  without  any 
cost.  Another  department.  Nature  and  Science, 
is  doing  fine  work  in  arousing  a  wholesome  in- 
terest in  Nature.  There  are  other  departments; 
there  are  always  pictures  and  jingles  and  delight- 
ful sketches  almost  without  end.  The  child  who 
reads  St.  Nicholas  is  richer  and  happier  for  it  all 
his  life.  Better  begin  with  November,  1905. 
♦ 

Everg  Little  Bit  Helps. 

"  One  of  the  spiciest  little  journals  that  comes 
to  the  Secretary  is  the  American  Medical  Jour- 
nalist. It  contains  many  very  readable  articles, 
and  its  last  issue  seems  to  be  chiefly  directed 
against  the  various  transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  especially  against  the  Jour- 
nal. We  rather  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  it  has  to  say  and  advise  all  who 
wish  to  know  both  sides  of  the  question  to  read  it. 
It  is  published  by  D.  A.  O'Gorman,  of  New 
York." — From  the  Journal  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Medical  Association  (published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  Association),  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  Sept.  21,  1905. 
♦ 

Wireless  Telegraph  for  Cuban  Tourists. 

Contract  has  just  been  closed  for  wireless  tele- 
graph service  on  the  Munson  Line  Steamship 
Prince  George  during  this  winter's  tourist  season, 
this  boat  plying  between  Mobile  and  Havana  in 
connection  with  the  Havana  Limited  Train  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
ways between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Mobile. 
The  wireless  telegraph  will  keep  passengers  at 
all  times  in  communication  with  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  This  exclusive  advantage  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  service 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
has  found  that  wireless  telegraphy  proved  prac- 
tical when  applied  to  its  Alton  Limited  trains. 
♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

A  tutor  who  tooted  a  flute 
Tutored  two  tutors  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor : 
Is  it  harder  to  toot,  or 
To  tutor  two  tutors  to  toot  ? 

Columbiana,   Ala..    March    15th,   1905. 
Bell  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  ;  Have  obtained  results  highly  sat- 
isfactory in  cases  of  La  Grippe  with  your  Sal-Co- 
deia  tablets;  enclosed  find  one  dollar,  for  which 
please  mail  at  once  to  my  address  another  one 
hundred  and  oblige, 

Respectfulh  . 
(Signed)     Citas.  T.  Acker,  M.  D. 

— All-star  Sunday  concerts  are  held  at  2  and  8 
1  .  m.  at  all  of  F.  F.  Proctor's  Xew  York  theaters. 
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\eurafgias  from  Alcohol  and  Opium  Excesses. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Inebriety,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of 
Inebriates,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  says: 
"  Antikamnia  Tablets  are  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies and  are  very  valuable  as  a  mild  narcotic  in 
neuralgias  from  alcohol  and  opium  excesses.  We 
have  used  them  with  best  results."  The  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal,  Scotland,  says  regard- 
ing Antikamnia :  "  In  doses  of  one  or  two  tablets, 
it  appears  to  act  as  a  speedy  and  effective  anti- 
pyretic and  analgesic."  The  [Medical  Annual. 
London,  Eng.,  says :  "  Our  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  pain  reliever  by  an  American  physi- 
cian whom  we  saw  in  consultation  regarding  one 
of  his  patients  who  suffered  from  locomotor 
ataxia.  He  told  us  that  nothing  had  relieved  the 
lightning  pains  so  well  as  antikamnia  tablets, 
which  at  that  time  were  practically  unknown  in 
England.  We  have  since  used  them  repeatedly 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  pain,  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  average  adult  dose  is 
two  tablets  which  may  lie  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours  without  fear  of  unpleasant  symp- 
toms."     • 

♦ 

Revival  of  Claret 

ENTENTE  CORDIALE  AND  THE  FASHION  IX  WINES. 

Is  it  the  entente  that  is  doing  it  ?  Claret,  so 
people  in  the  wine  trade  tell  you,  is  a  returning 
vogue,  and  is  elbowing  on  one  side  other  wines — 
more  particularly  Moselles  and  hocks — which  for 
a  season  threatened  a  serious  rivalry  with  the 
beautiful  wines  of  Bordeaux. 

A  few  years  ago  the  medical  profession,  which. 
after  all.  is  guided  by  a  few  leading  lights,  the 
rank  and  file  having  but  little  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  investigations,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  German  white  wines  were  better  for 
gouty  and  rheumatic  people  than  were  the  clarets. 
because  (as  they  thought)  they  contained  less 
acid.  But  since  then  it  has  become  apparent 
from  hundreds  of  analyses  and  scientific  investi- 
gations, that  the  facts  are  just  the  other  way 
round,  and  that  the  Bordeaux  wines  contain  less 
acid  than  the  German  wines — while  onlv  a  few 
months  ago  "The  Lancet  "  pointed  out  the  bene- 


fits that  would  accrue  from  the  more  general  con- 
sumption of  sound  wines  of  this  kind.  The 
family  doctor  who  would  nowadays  suggest 
hocks  or  .Moselles  in  place  of  a  good  claret  of 
even  the  humbler  growths  would  be  hard  to  find. 

THE  VERE  DE  VERE  OF  WIXES. 

But  while  beer,  whisky,  champagne,  gin, 
brandy,  German  white  wines,  Australian  red 
wines,  and  all  the  other  more  or  less  delectable 
drinks,  have  kept  themselves  in  affectionate 
memory  of  the  thirsty  public  by  up-to-date  busi- 
ness methods,  advertisements  of  any  of  the  fa- 
mous Bordeaux  productions  are  as  rare  as  snow 
in  July.  Claret,  in  a  lordly,  conservative  way, 
has  been  the  Lady  Vere  de  Yere  among  the  bev- 
erages; and  great  as  its  own  merits  and  charms 
may  be,  it  has,  not  unnaturally,  suffered  from 
neglect  by  reason  of  its  uncommercial  reticence. 
"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  "  applies  to  the  love 
for  wines  as  well  as  the  love  for  ladies. 

«  iiven  the  slightest  impetus  in  the  shape  of 
ordinary  business  methods,  clarets  at  the  present 
day  would  come  into  their  own  again.  For  ten 
years  or  so.  from  about  1880  to  1890,  phylloxera, 
oidium,  and  other  diseases  ravaged  the  French 
vineyards.  But  by  grafting  of  hardy  American 
vines  on  to  the  French  plants  these  diseases  were 
effectually  rooted  out,  and  now  the  French  plants 
are  not  only  free  from  blemish,  but  have  gradu- 
ally recovered  entirely  their  old  character,  yield- 
ing excellent  vintages  and  very  large  amounts. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  there  be  pro- 
duced such  red  wine  as  in  the  favored  regions  of 
Bordeaux.  California  and  Australia  are  training 
Mil  certainly,  and  are  turning  out  fair  wines  now; 
but  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  ex- 
ist in  Bordeaux — the  soil,  the  climate,  the  enor- 
mous periods  of  cultivation  which  the  vines  have 
undergone — establish  the  French  clarets  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  unrivaled. — London  Mail. 


A  Unique  Electric  Air  Pump. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  com- 
pressed air  to  operate  nebulizers,  vibrators,  etc., 
has  led  to  the  development  of  various  styles  of 
air  pumps  of  greater  or  less  merit.  Our  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  directed  to  a  unique  elec- 
tric air  pump  possessing  many  features  which 
appear  to  be  very  desirable  and  practical.  We 
cannot  enter  into  details,  but  note  automatic  ac- 
tion on  either  direct  or  alternating  current ; 
adaptation  to  pressure  or  vacuum ;  high  pressure 
and  large  capacity  in  proportion  to  power  con- 
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sumed ;  air  filter,  with  special  claim  for  compact- 
ness and  durability.  We  advise  users  of  com- 
pressed air  to  investigate  this  pump.  The  fact 
that  it  is  put  out  by  the  makers  of  the  well-known 
Globe  Nebulizers  and  Vibrators  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation.  Full  information  can  be 
had  by  writing-  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Co., 
Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


Intestinal  Antisepsis. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  physicians  con- 
nected with  the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Company  have 
firmly  held  by  the  doctrine  of  autotoxemia,  and 
have'  preached  the  necessity  of  intestinal  anti- 
sepsis. The  world  of  medicine  has  pretty  gen- 
erally moved  up  alongside  of  them ;  and  in  good 
time' will  verify  their  own  well  tried  conclusion, 
that  no  antiseptics  are  so  generally  applicable  for 
use  in  the  intestinal  canal  as  the  chemically  pure 
sulpho-carbolates.  Possibly  they  may  have  been 
right  in  some  other  instances,  which  in  good  time 
the  world  will  discover. 

There  is  an  old  story  which  might  be  repeated 
with  advantage.  A  certain  militia  officer,  going 
into  action  for  the  first  time,  harangued  his  regi- 
ment, exhorting  them  to  fight  bravely  as  long 
as  they  had  any  ammunition  ;  when  that  was  ex- 
hausted to  run  like  the  devil,  adding,  "  I  am  a 
little  lame  to-day,  so  I  will  start  now."  Doctor, 
you  might  as  well  start  now,  and  keep  a  little 
ahead  of  the  procession. 


A  New  Principle  of  Ergot. 

E.  Vahlen  has  succeeded  in  isolating  from 
ergot  an  active  principle  which  he  reports  stimu- 
lates the  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  does  not  cause  convulsions  or  gan- 
grene. This  substance,  termed  clavin,  is  prob- 
ably a  chemical  entity,  since  it  forms  character- 
istic crystals  if  an  aqueous  solution  is  allowed  to 
evaporate.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  proper- 
ties and  may  also  be  injected  subcutaneously 
without  causing  irritation.  A  solution  should  al- 
ways be  prepared  shortly  before  use,  since  it  will 
not  keep  long.  Tablets  are  now  on  the  market, 
both  for  subcutaneous  and  internal  use.  The 
former  contain  0.02  gm.  (1-2  grn.)  of  clavin  and 
0.08  gm.  (1  1-3  grns.  of  salt,  and  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  sufficiency  of  water. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— Anedemin  (opposed  to  edema)  is  a  scientific 
combination  of  three  of  the  more  recently  investi- 
gated members  of  the  digitalis  series ;  its  com- 
ponents, the  active  principles  of  strophantus 
hispidus,  apocynum  cannabinum,  urginea  scilla, 
with  sambucus  as  adjuvant,  arc  so  chemically 
treated  and  disposed  as  to  eliminate  all  toxic  prin- 
ciples.    Of  great  potency  through  the  collabor- 


ation of  its  components,  anedemin  is  claimed  to 
be  vastly  superior  to  digitalis,  elaterium,  and  the 
remedies  commonly  prescribed  for  the  removal 
of  dropsical  effusions  and  possesses  none  of  their 
disagreeable  properties.  Anedemin  has  no  cu- 
mulative action,  is  non-toxic,  producing  no 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce vasomotor  contraction  like  digitalis ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  vasomotor  dilator  and  increases 
the  arterial  output.  It  is  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  the  remedies  commonly  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsies  from  the  fact  it  acts  less  upon 
the  medullary  and  peripheral  nerves. 

Acting  upon  the  circulation,  the  collaborative 
effects  are  to  accelerate  the  flow  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  rapidly  returning  the  serum  to  the  blood  by 
the  lymphatic  channels,  as  well  as  by  resorption 
into  the  blood,  from  whence  it  is  removed  by 
purgation  and  diuresis.  It  is  a  restorer  and 
maintainant  of  perfect  balance  between  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  system.  It  increases  both  the 
nutrition  and  power  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  in- 
creasing the  arterial  output,  emptying  more  com- 
pletely the  chambers  and  diminishing  regurgita- 
tion. It  is  far  superior  to  digitalis  as  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  renal  function,  removing  large  quan- 
tities of  urine,  eliminating  the  toxins,  forestall- 
ing uremia.  The  transudation  of  the  glomeruli 
is  increased,  renal  congestion  relieved,  and  repa- 
ration of  parenchyma  and  interstitial  structures 
brought  about. 

The  action  of  anedemin  upon  the  liver  is  such 
as  to  dilate  both,  hepatic  and  portal  vessels,  im- 
proving both  the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  cells  and 
interlobular  structures  and  relieving  ascitic  ten- 
sion. In  brief  it  is  claimed  anedemin  will  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  dropsical  effusion  and  an 
increase  of  the  lesion  which  exists  in  the  majority 
of  cases ;  and  in  apparently  hopeless  incurables, 
if  not  curative,  will  often  do  much  to  prolong 
life  and  secure  as  much  improvement  of  health 
as  is  compatible  with  existing  structural  lesions. 
Its  formula  has  been  built  up  by  large  and  wide 
application  and  found  to  yield  positive  benefits 
and  definite  results  when  all  other  combinations 
have  failed. 

— Try  Sal-Codeia  Bell  in  any  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  compare  its 
efficiency  with  that  of  other  remedies  which  you 
have  used.  "  Trial  is  proof " — and  the  only 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  remedy.  Trial  will  prove 
that  Sal-Codeia  Bell  removes  the  pain,  tempera- 
ture and  inflammation  and  that  no  objectionable 
results  follow. 

— Seats  are  reserved  at  all  the  Proctor  thea- 
ters, both  afternoon  ami  evening.  Patrons  may 
have  these  tickets  mailed  to  them  upon  sending 
rluck  or  money  order,  or  they  will  be  held  in 
reserve  at  the  box  office  until  the  performance  re- 
quired. Telephone  communication  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  attention.  Seats  for  the 
four  New  York  houses  are  on  sale  at  all  prin- 
cipal hotels  and  news-stands. 
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Cgstogen-Lithia  Effervescent  Tablets. 

The  many  indications  for  the  use  of  lithia  in 
combination  with  cystogen  have  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  cystogen-lithia  effervescent  tab- 
lets. Physicians  will  find  these  tablets  of  special 
value  in  the  treatment  of  many  conditions  sug- 
gesting the  addition  of  lithia  as  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  cystogen.  In  rheumatism,  gout, 
urinary  deposits,  ammoniacal  urine,  cystitis,  etc., 
cystogen-lithia  hastens  the  excretion  of  urates  and 
uric  acid  and  prevents  the  formation  of  calculus. 
These  tablets  are  composed  of  cystogen  3  grains, 
lithium  tartrate  3  grains ;  usual  dose,  one  to  two 
tablets  three  or  four  times  daily  dissolved  in  half 
a  glass  of  water.  Samples  will  be  sent  to  physi- 
cians addressing  the  Cystogen  Chemical  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  [Missouri. 
• 

Relief  of  Sciatic  Pain 

We  wish  to  refer  to  a  comparatively  new  com- 
bination of  drugs,  one  which  has  been  used  largely 
for  the  control  of  cough  and  which  has  also  been 
employed  to  a  great  extent  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
It  is  claimed  that  its  use  in  many  cases  renders 
the  same  service  as  does  morphine,  its  influence 
often  lasting  for  as  long  a  period  of  time,  and 
possessing  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  disturb 
the  digestive  tract,  nor  cause  constipation  or 
habit.  The  remedy  we  mean  is  Antikamnia  & 
Codeine  Tablets.  In  several  instances  in  which 
the  patients  were  suffering  from  severe  acute 
sciatica,  it  was  found  that  they  acted  most  satis- 
factorily. Each  tablet  contains  4  3-4  grains  of 
antikamnia  and  one- fourth  grain  codeine  sulphate. 
The  prompt  and  excellent  result  obtained  with 
this  preparation  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
specially  refined  and  purified  codeia  which  The 
Antikamnia  Chemical  Company  emplovs  in  these 
tablets.  Impure  or  ordinary  codeia  irritates,  con- 
stipates and  depresses,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  said 
Company  purifies  its  codeia  by  a  special  process, 
and  this  should  be  remembered  by  the  physician 
when  prescribing  codeia.  In  treating  a  case  of 
sciatica,  one  tablet  was  followed  bv  a  diminution 


of  pain,  and  after  the  third  tablet,  given  in  half- 
hour  intervals,  the  pain  entirely  disappeared.  The 
usual  dose  ;.-  one  tablet  every  two,  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  indication. 

♦ 

An  Important  Decision. 

Ichthyol  Trademark. — The  Federal  Tribunal 
of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  recently  gave  its  de- 
cision in  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Berne  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Ichthyol  Co.,  Hamburg,  proprietors  of  the 
trademark  "Ichthyol,"  marketed  in  the  United 
States  by  Merck  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  pro- 
hibit Luedy  &  Co.,  Burgdorf,  from  infringing  the 
trademark.  The  Lausanne  Court  rejected  the  de- 
fendants' appeal  and  confirmed  the  former  judg- 
ment, which  ordered  that  the  defendant  firm 
should  no  longer  use  for  their  products  names 
containing  m  any  way  the  characteristic  word 
"Ichthyol."  It  was  proved  that  the  trademark 
"Ichthyol"  is  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Ich- 
thyol Co.,  and  that  only  this  company  is  able  to 
supply  the  sulphur  preparation  known  under  the 
name  "Ichthyol."  The  defendants  had  pretended 
to  supply  the  same  preparation  as  supplied  by  the 
Ichthyol  Co.,  but  the  Court  stated  that  their  pro- 
duct differed  essentially  in  composition  from  the 
genuine  article. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 
♦ 

A  Pocket  Case  Free. 

Great  interest  is  manifested  by  the  profession 
just  now,  and  rightly,  in  the  nostrum  evil — the 
practice  of  promoting  secret,  ready-made  pre- 
scriptions for  the  doctor  to  use  as  the  manufac- 
turer advises,  all  of  which  has  a  distinct  degenera- 
tive effect  upon  the  profession  as  a  scientific  body 
of  thinking  men.  The  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Co.,  al- 
ways  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  phvsician 
and  obviating,  in  their  idea,  any  excuse  for  all 
this,  offer  to  the  profession  standard  active  prin- 
ciples which  the  doctor  can  apply,  singlv  or  in 
combination,  at  bis  own  discretion — dispensing 
or  prescribing  as  he  may  prefer. 

To  any  practicing  phvsician  who  will  write  ask- 
ing for  it,  and  mentioning  this  journal,  they  will 
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send,  free  of  charge,  a  neat  pocket  case  contain- 
ing six  vials  of  the  essential  (most-used)  active 
principles — the  smallest  and  neatest  emergency 
pocket  case  ever  made — just  fits  the  fob-pocket 
and  but  little  larger  than  your  watch.  See  their 
ad.,  page  5.  Hundreds  of  positive  doses  for  the 
asking  and  a  postal  card  will  do  it. 
♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— The  St.  Nicholas  League  competitions-  are 
just  six  years  old  this  January.  From  the  first 
the  skill  and  talent  shown  in  the  short  stories, 
poems,  drawings  and  photographic  work,  sub- 
mitted by  the  League  members,  surprised  every- 
one. About  two  thousand  girls  and  boys,  to-day, 
are  wearing  gold  and  silver  badges,  awarded  in 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  their  endeavors, 
while  progressive  good  work  has  been  recognized 
by  some  two  hundred  awards  in  cash.  How  really 
good  the  work  and  the  training  are,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  graduates  of  the  League  to-day 
are  among  the  progressive  magazine  writers  and 
illustrators  of  the  country. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  membership  now  is 
close  to  fifty  thousand,  with  representatives  in 
-every  nation  of  the  world. 

— Try  Sal-Codeia  Bell  for  any  inflammatory 
-condition  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  compare 
its  efficiency  with  that  of  other  remedies  which 
you  have  used.  "Trial  is  Proof" — and  the  only 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  remedy.  Trial  will  prove 
that  Sal-Codeia  removes  the  pain,  temperature 
and  inflammation  and  that  no  objectionable  re- 
sults follow. 

— The  Metropolitan  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  now  nearly  1200  beds,  and  pre- 
sents an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the  practical 
study  of  disease  in  every  form.  Surgery,  gynec- 
ology, genito-urinary  diseases,  neurology,  der- 
matology, physical  diagnosis  and  general  medi- 
cine, and  homeopathic  therapeutics,  as  well  as 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  children,  comprise  the 
lines  of  experience  gained  by  the  internes  of  this 
institution. 

Competitive  examinations  for  the  twelve  ser- 
vices of  eighteen  months  each,  commencing  June 
1  and  December  1,  1906,  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Hospital  May   i  1,  1906. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  graduates  in 
medicine,  and  application  should  be  addressed  to 


Edward  P.  Swift,  Chairman  Examining  Com- 
mittee, 170  West  Eighty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

—Dr.  P.  W.  Shedd  of  New  York  City  an- 
nounces his  removal  from  247  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  to  113  West  Seventy-first  Street,  one  door 
west  of  Columbus  Avenue. 

- — We  had  occasion  a  few  days  since  to  recom- 
mend a  certain  much  advertised  pile  cure,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  another  physician.  A 
little  time  afterwards  the  lady-patient  came  to  our 
office  and  showed  us  a  small  paper  which  lay  on 
top  of  the  pile  suppositories,  which  was  one  of 
the  vilest  advertisements  for  race-suicide  and 
tentative  abortion  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Need- 
less to  say  we  shall  not  again  recommend  this 
pile-cure  to  any  one — though  to  be  fair  and  truth- 
ful the  pile-cure  was  measurably  a  success.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  contemptible  commercialism, 
— this  selling  one's  honor  and  reputation  for  a 
paltry  dollar, — must  invade  even  the  domain  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  This  firm  is  not,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  fathered  or  mothered  by  a  physi- 
cian, but  claims  to  be  composed  of  Registered 
Pharmacists.  Some  race-suicide  committee  ought 
to  get  after  this  pack  of  hyenas. 

— While  I  had  perused  the  issue  of  Printer's 
Ink,  dated  October  4,  1905,  and  containing  an 
installment  of  Mr.  Rowell's  "Forty  Years,"  I  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  publication  office  for  extra 
copies,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  my  growing  sons, 
with  the  suggestion  that  at  least  once  each  year 
this  number  be  carefully  read.  No  volume  of 
precepts  or  advice  to  the  young  man  venturing 
upon  a  commercial  life,  can  quite  equal,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  this  particular  chapter  in  its 
straightforwardly  expressed  practicality. 

It  is  gratifying  now  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Rowell's  work  has  been  issued  in  book  form, 
and  made  pvailable  to  readers  generally.  Every 
public  library  should  have  a  number  of  copies. 

— The  Chalfonte  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  will  be 
found  satisfactory  in  every  way.  A  fine  house. 
It  will  take  good  care  of  you  and  make  you  feel 
at  home.  It  is  open  the  entire  year.  Make  it 
your  stopping  place  the  next  time  you  visit  this 
queen  of  Atlantic  coast  resorts. 

— Mr.  Proctor  has  arranged  the  prices  in  his 
several  theaters  so  that  those  of  his  patrons  who 
are  in  moderate  circumstances  may  share  in  the 
privilege  of  having  seats  reserved  in  advance, 
along  with  the  more  fortunate  patrons  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices.  Reserved  seats 
may  now  be  secured  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  in 
several  of  the  theaters  an  excellent  seat  may  be 
had  for  fifteen  cents  for  night  performances  as 
well  as  for  matinees. 
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Syrup  Trifolium  Compound  with  Cascara. 

AN    EFFECTIVE    COMBINATION     OF    AN    ALTERATIVE 
WITH     A     LAXATIVE. 

The  superiority  of  Syrup  Trifolium  Compound 
with  Cascara  must  be  apparent  when  its  compo- 
sition is  noted.  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  the 
active  constituents  of  Red  Clover  Blossoms,  32 
grains;  Lappa,  16  grains;  Berberis  Aquifolium. 
16  grains;  Xanthoxylum,  4  grains;  Stillingia,  16 
grains;  Phytolacca  Root,  16  grains;  Cascara 
Amarga,  16  grains;  Potassium  Iodide,  8  grains, 
and  Cascara  Sagrada,  40  grains.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  three  times  a  day. 

While  it  is  particularly  indicated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  syphilis,  with  or  without  mer- 
cury, Syrup  Trifolium  Compound  with  Cascara 
commends  itself  as  a  general  alterative.  In  skin 
diseases  it  evidently  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
emunctories,  adjusts  the  balance  of  waste  and 
repair,  and  produces  marked  improvement. 
Many  eruptive  diseases  are  aggravated  by  consti- 
pation, induced  by  sedentary  habits,  and  in  such 
•cases  Syrup  Trifolium  Compound  with  Cascara 
P.  D.  &  Co.  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  specific. 
While  regulating  the  bowels  and  restoring  natural 
peristalsis,  it  continues  to  exercise  its  alterative 
effect,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  products.  In  psoriasis  and  eczema  it  may 
be  found  effective  when  other  measures  produce 
indifferent  results. 

In  strumous  cases  its  favorable  effect  may  be 
supplemented  by  combinations  of  iodide  of 
arsenic,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium, or  iron.  As  it  is  easily  borne  by  the 
stomach  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  may  be  taken 
by  children  for  a  long  time  without  giving  rise  to 
derangement  of  the  stomach  or  producing  nausea. 

It  also  proves  useful  as  a  vehicle  for  calcium 
iodide  in  the  acne  of  adolescents ;  iodide  of  mer- 
curv  in  specific  ulceration  of  the  fauces ;  and 
for  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  tertiary  syphilis.  In  anemia,  chlo- 
rosis, amenorrhea,  etc.,  the  most  favorable  results 
are  produced  by  alternating  it  with  some  iron 
preparation. 


A  Plea  for  the  Tablet. 

"In  the  first  place,  compared  with  pills,  tablets 
have  no  insoluble  coating,  nor,  when  properly 
made,  have  they  any  insoluble  excipient  added  to 
their  composition.  For  example,  antikamnia  tali- 
lets  are  made  by  simple  compression,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  secretions  of  the  human  system  affect 
the  medicine  administered,  it  is  bound  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  quickest  possible  time,  which  is 
always  an  advantage.  Comparing  tablets  with 
capsules,  greater  accuracy  in  dosage  is  assured, 
as  experiments  have  proven.  For  example,  forty 
tablets  of  Bisulphate  of  Quinine,  made  on  a 
machine,  adjusted  to  five  grains  each,  weighed 
199^4  grains  on  a  torsion  balance.  The  most 
careful  druggist  knows  it  would  lie  impossible 
to  do  this  in  filling  capsules.  The  objections 
some  have  to  tablets  is  readily  overcome  by  crush- 
ing them  before  administration,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  Antikamnia  people  take  the  pre- 
caution to  state  that  when  very  prompt  effect  is 
desired  the  tablets  should  be  crushed  or  chewed. 
Antikamnia  itself  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  the  crushed  tablet  can  be  placed  on  the 
tongue  and  washed  down  with  a  swallow  of 
water.  It  so  frequently  happens  that  certain  un- 
favorable influences  in  the  stomach  may  prevent 
the  prompt  solution  of  tablets,  that  this  sugges- 
tion is  well  worth  heeding.  This,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  Antikamnia  Tablets,  for  they  dis- 
integrate at  once,  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  moisture.  Drop  a  tablet  in  a  glass  of  water 
and  be  convinced  of  this.  Proprietors  of  other 
tablets  would  have  better  success  had  they  given 
more  thought  to  this  question  of  prompt  solubility. 
Antikamnia  and  its  combinations  in  tablet  form 
are  great  favorites  of  ours,  not  because  of  their 
convenience  alone,  but  because  of  their  prompt 
and  uniform  therapeutic  effect." — The  Journal  of 
Practical   Medicine. 

\ 'euro-Lecithin. 

Remarkable  results  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
ported on  the  use  of  Neuro-Lecithin,  especially  in 
the  young,  where  the  physical  development  has 
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been  for  any  cause  retarded.  In  convalescence, 
or  wherever  the  restorative  regime  is  indicated, 
this  physiologic  remedy  should  not  be  neglected. 
Professor  A.  C.  Cotton  presented  a  suggestive 
paper  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  the  use  of  lecithin  in 
certain  affections  of  children  characterized  by 
defective  development.  The  Neuro-Lecithin 
supplied  by  the  laboratories  of  the  Abbott  Alka- 
loidal  Company  is  a  true  product,  which  has  not 
been  rendered  inert  during  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture. 

♦ 

A  Bandage  for  Inflamed  Breasts. 

A  simple  but  very  effective  bandage  for  in- 
flamed breasts  is  made  as  follows :  Take  a  piece 
of  unbleached  muslin,  say  one  yard  long  by  one- 
half  yard  wide;  cut  deep  notches  (about  nine 
inches)  for  the  arms  and  a  shallow  one  for  the 
neck  behind  ;  pin  the  front  together  with  safety 
pins,  drawing  smooth  and  tight;  pin  the  back  and 
front  together  over  the  shoulders  with  some  ten- 
sion, so  as  to  make  even  pressure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast. 

Applied  over  a  dressing  of  Antiphlogistine,  this 
not  only  retains  the  dressing  in  place,  but  the 
pressure  itself  aids  materially  in  perfecting  a  cure. 
♦ 

Antithyroidin  Serum  in  Basedow's  Disease. 

Th.  Schueler  of  Charlottenburg  has  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  five  very  typical  cases  of  Basedow's 
disease  with  antithyroidin  Moebius,  and  has  ob- 
tained such  excellent  results  that  he  looks  upon 
the  serum  as  a  specific.  All  the  cases  were  either 
completely  cured  or  else  so  much  improved  that 
the  disease  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  The 
serum  was  at  first  injected  subcutaneouslv,  but 
the  reaction  and  inflammation  which  usually  re- 
sults is  disagreeable,  so  that  the  internal  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  preferred.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  drug  by  way  of  the  skin,  the  effect  is 
usually  very  rapid.  After-effects  were  not  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  cases,  and  a  cure  was  always 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  other  drugs. — 
Deut,  Med.-Zeit.,  1905,  No.  83. 
♦ 

Marks'  Artificial  Limbs. 

The  reasons  for  the  successes  that  have  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  house  of  A.  A.  Marks 
are  many:  (i)  The  rubber  foot,  which  being- 
elastic  enables  the  wearer  to  walk  without  jar  or 
concussion  to  the  stump  or  spine.     The  svstem  of 


phalangeal  support  lessens  the  strain  on  the  knee 
and  prevents  it  from  treacherously  flexing.  2) 
The  half  a  century  of  thought  and  study,  and 
thousands  of  patrons,  representing  all  classes  of 
amputations  and  all  conditions,  have  qualified  the 
establishment  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  scientific 
way.  (3)  The  fitters  employed  by  the  firm  are 
skilled  in  their  particular  branches.  Those  that 
fit  arms  are  never  called  upon  to  fit  legs.  Those 
who  have  given  entire  thought  and  study  to  the 
matter  of  fitting  and  adapting  artificial  legs  for 
partial  foot,  ankle,  and  knee-joint  amputations, 
and  those  that  fit  thigh  or  tibial  stumps,  are  al- 
ways kept  at  their  own  specialties.  (4)  The 
extensiveness  of  plant,  the  supply  of  suitable 
material,  and  the  limitless  facilities,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  every  condition  to  be  met  at  once.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  A.  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— Write  us  to-dav  or  ask  your  supply  house  to> 
show  you  the  PHYSICIAN'S  VIBRAGENI- 
TANT,  and  THE  FLUID  VIBRATORY  SYS- 
TEM, a  true  Vibrator  giving  harmonious  vibra- 
tions  that  effect  vital  processes  because  they  are 
natural  vibrations.  Don't  confuse  true  vibrations- 
and  pounding,  for  one  produces  the  results  you 
expect  and  the  other  produces 

Our  FLUID  VIBRATORY  SYSTEM  enables 
every  physician  to  treat  sensitive  parts  safely  and 
well.  Complete  outfit,  $75.00.  Others  from 
$40.00  up.  Full  particulars  and  valuable  informa- 
tion supplied  by  SAM  J.  GORMAN  &  COM- 
PANY, Vibratory  and  Mechanical  Specialties  for 
Physicians,  21  Quincy  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

— As  a  gargle  in  sore  throat  or  elongation  of 
the  uvula,  Kennedy's  Dark  Pinus  Canadensis  has 
very  general  endorsement,  the  usual  proportion 
being  teaspoon ful  to  glass  of  water. 

— For  Sale :  The  best  equipped  office  in  Cen- 
tral Iowa,  with  complete  radiotherapy  and  elec- 
trotherapy apparatus.  Business  has  netted  pres- 
ent owner  over  $4,000  cash  per  annum  for  ten 
years.  Building,  grounds  and  contents,  inven- 
ti  iry  $7,500,  will  be  liberally  discounted  and  no 
charge  made  for  practice  and  introduction.  Lo- 
cation is  county  seat.  Population,  5,000.  Has  a 
Sister  of  Charity  hospital,  40  beds.  No  surgeon 
in  20  miles.  Man  doing  surgery  can  double  my 
income.     Address  M.  D.,  care  of  this  journal. 

— Seats  are  reserved  at  all  the  Proctor  theatres. 
both  afternoon  and  evening.  Patrons  may  have 
these  tickets  mailed  to  them  upon  sending  check 
or  money  order,  or  they  will  be  held  in  reserve 
at  the  box  office  until  the  performance  required. 
Telephone  communication  will  receive  prompt 
and  courteous  attention.  Seats  for  the  four  New 
York  houses  are  on  sale  at  all  principal  hotels 
and  newsstands. 
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A  Revolution  in  Digitalis  Medication. 

Dr.  A.  Eulenberg,  of  Berlin,  in  Medicinische 

Klinik.  No.  6,  1906,  writes  of  ••intramuscular  in- 
jections of  Digalen"  as  follows  : 

Digalen  (an  aqueous-glycerin  solution  of  digi- 
toxinum  soluble,  Cloetta) — has  proved  to  be,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  by  far  the  best  digitalis 
preparation.     In  fact,  one  may  safely  say  Digalen 
is  the  only  useful  preparation  of  digitalis,  and  is 
likely  to  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  digi- 
talis' medication.      When   given    internally    it    is 
superior  to  all  the  older  forms  of  digitalis  such 
as   infusion,   tincture,   etc.,   in   that   its   action   is 
rapid  yet  safe;  that  it  does  not   induce   gastric 
disturbance:  that  it  is  well  tolerated  and  readily 
absorbed.     There  are  many  cases,  however,  when 
one  would  like  to  exhibit  the  remedy  in  a  manner 
which    promises    more    energetic    and    prompter 
action  than  when  administered  per  os.     In  such 
instances     intravenous    injections,    first     recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Kottmann  of  Naunyn's  Clinic  are 
advisable ;     subcutaneous     injections     frequently 
provoke  irritation.     Among  others.  Dr.  F.  Men- 
del in  a  brief  monograph  entitled  "The  intraven- 
ous digitalis  treatment,  a  new  therapy  in  cardiac 
affections"  strongly  advocates  this  method.     He 
does  so  on  the  strength  of  having  administered 
over  1200  injections.     In  private  practice  it  may 
sometimes     be     preferable     to     employ     another 
method  ;  one  which  appears  to  be  no  less  effective. 
I  refer  to  deep  intramuscular  injections,  which  I 
have  made  quite  often  lately  in  cases  requiring 
prompt  and   energetic   digitalis  action.      I   have 
had,  for  instance,  splendid  results  in  two  cases  of 
Basedow's  disease  with  arhythmic  pulse  and  heart 
insufficiency;     in    paroxysmal     tachycardia;     in 
chorea  with  recent  endocarditis  after  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism  ;  in  old  valvular  diseases  witli 
lack  of  compensation;  in  fatty  heart  with  insuf- 
ficiency ;   and   in   arteriosclerotic   myocarditis.     I 
can  warmly  recommend  these  injections  wherever 
immediate  digitalis  action  is  required.     They  are 
easy  to  administer,  are  practically  painless,  and 
do  not  provoke  local  irritation.     Digalen  is  best 
injected  into  the  gluteal  muscles    (according  to 
Haffter)  or  into  the  extensors  of  the  thigh.     The 
single  dose  is  usually  1  c.  c.   (16.9  min.)  of  the 
solution.     No  cumulative  action  being  likely  to 
supervene,  the  injections  can  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  special  case  requires   it.     As  with  all   in- 
tramuscular injections — asepsis,  a  deep  puncture 
(with  a  long  needle,  not  too  fine  nor  too  flexible) 
and    slight    local    massage    afterwards    are,    of 
course,  de  rigueur. 


Proper  Medication  and  Cheerful  drrpany. 

During  the  past  two  months,  we  have  met  with 
more  la  grippe  than  anything  else,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  and  bron- 
chial organs  have  been  very  slightly  or  not  at  all 
involved,  has  been  greater  than  we  have  noted  in 
former  invasion-.  On  the  contrary,  grippal 
neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  hepatitis  have  been  of 
far  greater  frequency,  while  the  nervous  system 
has  also  been  most  seriously  depressed. 

With  each  succeeding  visitation  of  this  trouble 
we  have  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to 
watch  out  for  the  disease  in  disguise,  and  to  treat 
these  abnormal  manifestations;  consequently  we 
have  relied  upon  mild  nerve  sedatives,  anodynes 
and  tonics  rather  than  upon  any  specific  line  of 
treatment.  Most  cases  will  improve  by  being 
made  to  rest  in  bed  and  encouraging  skin  and  kid- 
ney action,  with  possibly  minute  doses  of  blue  pill 
or  calomel.  We  have  found  much  benefit  from 
the  use  of  antikamnia  and  salol  tablets,  two  every 
three  hours  in  the  stage  of  pyrexia  and  muscular 
painfulness,  and  later  on.  when  there  was  fever 
and  bronchial  cough  and  expectoration,  from  an 
antikamnia  and  codeine  tablet  every  three  hours. 
Throughout  the  attack  and  after  its  intensity  is 
over,  the  patient  will  require  nerve  and  vascular 
tonics  and  reconstructives  for  some  time.  In 
addition  to  these  therapeutic  agents,  the  mental 
condition  plays  an  important  part,  and  the  prac- 
titioner must  not  lose  sight  of  its  value.  Cheerful 
company,  change  of  scene  and  pleasant  occupa- 
tion are  all  not  only  helpful,  but  actually  neces- 
sary in  curing  the  patient. 
♦ 

A   Valuable  Local  Application. 

The  great  feature  of  Pond's  Extract  Antiseptic 
Cream  is  its  remarkable  soothing  properties.  In 
the  most  irritable  conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes its  use  is  followed  by  prompt  relief,  and 
in  all  the  inflammatory  skin  lesions  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  usefulness.  Its  antiphlogistic  action  is 
marked,  and  one  application  often  immediately 
allays  the  burning,  smarting  and  itching  of  an 
eczema  or  a  dermatitis.  In  pruritus  ani  it  will 
stop  the  itching  at  once.  It  can  be  applied  with 
perfect  impunity  to  the  sensitive  skin  of  the 
voungest  infants,  and  for  intertrigo  or  the  erythe- 
mas of  childhood  it  is  a  superior  ointment. 

In  all  these  conditions  Pond's  Extract  Antisep- 
tic Cream  is  not  only  palliative  but  through  its 
healing  influences  it  assists  reparative  processes 
and  promotes  a  return  to  normal  cellular  func- 
tion. Physicians  who  have  used  Pond's  Extract 
Antiseptic  Cream  are  a  unit  in  expressing  thejr 
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appreciation  of  its   value  as  a  local  therapeutic 


agent 


Pankreon. 


TANNIN-PANCREAT1N    COMPOUND 

This  is  a  dry,  grayish,  odorless  powder,  of  a 
slightly  acidulous  taste,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
tannin  on  the  pancreatic  substance.  It  is  unalter- 
able in  the  gastric  juices,  its  action  being  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids. 
It  is  a  strong  tryptolytic,  amylolytic,  and  emul- 
sifiant. 

Originally  intended  as  a  specific  in  pancreatic 
affections,  Pankreon  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
far  wider  field  of  usefulness,  particularly  in  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  due  not  only  to  pancreatic 
defects,  but  to  other  causes  as  well.  Good  re- 
sults are  reported  from  its  use  in  diarrheas, 
dysenterv,  marasmus,  membranous  and  catarrhal 
colitis,  achylia,  nervous  dyspepsia,  gastritis,  hy- 
peremesis,  jaundice,  and  in  the  digestive  disorders 
accompanying  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  and 
stomach,  and  strictures  of  the  intestines. 

Pankreon  is  marketed  in  powder  form  and  in 
4-grn.  tablets,  the  dose  for  adults  being  from  4 
to  8  grn.  three  times,  daily,  and  for  children  1  to 
2  grn.  t.  i.  d. 

Pankreon-Sugar  Tablets  (3-4  grn.  of  Pankreon 
mixed  with  milk-sugar)  are  intended  for  nurs- 
lings, in  disturbances  of  nutrition,  particularly 
diarrhea.  The  dose  is  2  to  8  tablets,  crushed  and 
stirred  with  lukewarm  milk  or  water,  at  every 
feeding. 

Literature:  Koch,  Therap,  Monatsh.,  Sept., 
1905;  Klautsch,  Fortschr.  der  Med.,  July  20, 
1905 ;  Bruno  Domenico,  Gazz,  degli  Ospedali  e 
delle  clin.,  1905,  No.  101 — and  many  other  re- 
ferences. 

The  Bloodless  Phlebotomist. 

The  April  issue  of  The  Bloodless  Phlebotomist 
contains  a  grist  of  interesting  original  matter 
which  will  appeal  to  medical  men. 

Among  the  leading  articles  are :  "Proprietary 
Remedies  from  the  Physician's  Standpoint,"  by 
W.  J.  Robinson,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  of  New  York; 
"The  Lesson  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,"  by 
Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York;  "De- 
lirium Tremens,"  by  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  of 
Hartford ;  "The  Alkaloidal  Treatment  of  Pneu- 
monia," by  W.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago; 
"Otitis  Externa  Circumscripta,"  by  Prof.  James 
A.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis.  ' 

The  Bloodless  Phlebotomist  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  journalism.  It  is  original,  liberal  and 
exceptional.     There  is  no  other  journal  like  it. 

It  is  not  wedded  to  one  idea,  nor  is  it  hidebound 
nor  prejudiced. 

It  says  what  it  means  and  means  what  it  savs. 

The  Bloodless  Phlebotomist  circulates  208,000 
copies  each  issue,  reaching  practically  every 
English-speaking  physician  on  the  globe. 

It  is  a  journal  worth  cultivating. 


Morse  International  Agency. 

ON  AND  AFTER  APRIL  I  ST,  I906,  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 
LYMAN  D.  MORSE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  WILL  BE  KNOWN 
AS    THE    MORSE    INTERNATIONAL    AGENCY. 

This  agency  had  its  beginning  over  sixty  years 
ago  and  constituted  a  special  form  of  business 
activity  in  newspaper  advertising  which  had  but 
newly  developed  through  the  commercial  condi- 
tions existing  then.  It  was  founded  by  S.  M. 
Pettengill,  in  1849,  and  met  with  success  from  the 
start.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bates  was  early  admitted  to 
partnership  and  the  name  of  S.  M.  Pettengill 
Company  became  proverbial  as  the  leading  adver- 
tising agency  in  the  United  States.  After  many 
years  of  the  firm's  unlimited  success,  Mr.  Bates  in 
1886  bought  out  the  entire  interest  of  Mr.  Petten- 
gill, thus  becoming  sole  owner  of  this  large  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  firm  name  continued  as  J.  H.  Bates 
until  January  1, 1893,  when  Mr.  Lyman  D.  Morse, 
who  had  been  active  with  Mr.  Bates  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  became  partner  in  the  concern  and 
caused  the  firm  style  to  be  changed  to  Bates  & 
Morse. 

After  two  years  of  partnership  with  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Morse  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  business 
and  the  name  of  the  firm  changed  to  the  Lyman 
D.  Morse  Advertising  Agency. 

On  March  1,  1898,  H.  Henry  Douglas  be- 
came the  partner  of  Mr.  Morse  and  so  continued 
until  the  latter's  death  on  March  6,  1901. 

On  April  1,  1901,  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  the 
same  name : — Lyman  D.  Morse  Advertising 
Agency,- — and  with  the  following  officers :  H. 
Henry  Douglas,  president ;  Irving  M.  Dewey, 
vice-president  and  treasurer ;  G.  Howard  Har- 
mon, secretary. 

The  Lyman  D.  Morse  Advertising  Agency, 
therefore,  being  the  oldest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  America  and  having,  through  its  large 
clientele  and  progressiveness  developed  wide  in- 
ternational connections,  it  is  believed  expedient  to 
adapt  it  in  name  to  its  enlarged  sphere  of  opera- 
tion bv  changing  its  business  style  to  the  Morse 
International  Agency,  19  West  34th  Street,  New 
York.  ♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— A  prominent  manager  of  Two  Dollar  attrac- 
tions took  lunch  with  me  the  other  day  at  a  Broad- 
way hotel.  When  we  stepped  into  Broadway  at 
t.i 5  several  fire  engines  were  approaching  from 
down  town.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  28th 
Street  the  clanging  engine  bells  were  only  a  few 
yards  in  our  rear.  An  immense  crowd  was 
gathering  in  front  of  Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater.  It  filled  the  lobby  and  overflowed  the 
sidewalks  to  the  curb.  "The  theater  must  be  on 
fire,"  remarked  my  companion.  But  the  engine 
passed  by  the  Proctor  House,  and  we  then  knew 
that  the  blaze  was  on  ahead.  We  inquired  of  a 
policeman  the  cause  of  the  big  gathering  in  front 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  and  he  informed  us 
that  they  were  waiting  to  buy  matinee  tickets. 
"It  is  a  regular  thing  every  day,"  he  added. 


/Mic&l  proves? 


Treatment  of  Insomnia. 

Since  October  or  November,  1904,  I  have  been 
using  veronal  exclusively  in  all  my  cases  of  in- 
somnia where  I  had  to  resort  to  an  hypnotic.  A 
large  majority  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  during 
this  period  were  those  following  the  withdrawal 
of  some  narcotic  drug  or  alcohol,  and,  as  veronal 
has  acted  so  nicely  in  my  hands,  it  has  won  for 
itself  a  place  high  in  my  estimation,  and  which 
merit  alone  will  dislodge.  Given  according  to 
your  patient,  in  5-  to  20-grn.  doses,  in  as  hot 
water,  milk  or  weak  tea  as  can  be  taken,  after 
your  patient  is  in  bed,  it  will  produce  in  one-half 
to  one  hour  the  most  normal  sleep  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  of  any  drug  I  have  seen  or  used, 
with  absolutely  no  change  in  pulse,  temperature 
or  respiration,  the  patient  awakening  refreshed — 
and  no  bad  effects.  However,  one  thing  some 
complain  of  is  a  slight  weakness  in  the  knees. 
While  it  is  good,  don't  abuse  it,  or  allow  your 
patient  to. — Everett  Melville  Brandt,  M.  D. 


Hydrozone  and  Glycozone. 

In  the  Lancet,  we  note  the  report  of  an  im- 
portant lecture  on  abdominal  surgery,  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Holme  Wiggin,  of  New  York,  in  which 
marked  notice  is  taken  of  two  preparations  em- 
ployed by  him  for  treating  the  wounds — viz.,  hy- 
drozone and  glycozone. 

We  have  since  become  convinced,  from  our 
own  investigations,  that  these  two  agents  are  not 
only  remarkable  allies  of  the  surgeon,  but  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  made  of  the  highest  possible 
value  in  domestic  medicine.  Though  the  uses  of 
both  are  very  wide,  we  will  confine  our  remarks 
here  mainly  to  hydrozone.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally strong  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(30  vols.) ,  free  from  barium  salts  and  superfluous 
acids.  This  latter  feature  is  very  important ;  for, 
it  is  the  presence  of  these  salts,  combined  with 
excessive  acidity  and  limited  strength,  that  has 
diminished  the  value  of  the  peroxides  hitherto 
commercially  produced. 

The  powerful  oxidizing  effect  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  upon  organic  substance  is  recognized 
by  medical  authorities  throughout  the  world ;  but, 
to  test  for  ourselves  the  claims  of  hvdrozone  as  an 
antiseptic,  we  made  a  series  of  germicidal  experi- 
ments. 

The  organism,  known  as  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis, was  employed  as  being  one  of  wide-spread 


occurrence,  and  one  which  is  always  present  in 
sewage.  A  vigorous  culture  of  this  was  grown  in 
broth,  and  equal  volumes  of  it  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  (1)  phenol  solution  (1  in  80)  ;  (2) 
undiluted  hvdrozone;  (3)  equal  volumes  of  hy- 
drozone and  water;  (4)  one  part  of  hydrozone 
mixed  with  three  of  water.  The  action  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  two  minutes,  when  a  sub- 
culture was  made  from  each  mixture.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  minutes,  another  sub-culture 
was  made  ;  and  a  third  was  made  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  minutes.  These  sub-cultures  were  then 
incubated  at  20"  C.  (68°  F.),  and  were  examined 
at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  Those  cases  in 
which  the  organism  showed  signs  of  growth  are 
marked  by  an*  in  the  following  table;  those  in 
which  no  growth  was  observed  are  indicated  by 
af. 


No.  of 
Solution 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


After  After 

2  mins.  5  mins. 

*  * 

(very  slight  growth) 
t  t 

t  t 

*  * 

(very  slight  growth) 


After 
10  mins. 


It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  table  that 
hydrozone  is  a  great  deal  more  powerful  in  its 
action  on  the  organism  employed,  than  is  1  in  80 
carbolic.  It  was  also  shown  that  glycozone  (un- 
diluted) is  about  equal  to  1  in  80  carbolic. 

These  experiments  fully  confirm  the  claims 
made  for  hydrozone  and,  also,  indicate  one  of  the 
causes  that  render  it  so  effective  a  cure  for  a  wide 
range  of  maladies.  It  is  not  only  an  antiseptic, 
but  it  is  an  entirely  innocuous  one  ;  for,  while  it 
is  capable  of  destroying  pathogenic  germs,  it  is 
quite  harmless  to  healthy  tissue.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  said  of  carbolic. 

The  healing  action  of  hydrozone  is  obvious  to 
the  unaided  eye,  for  when  it  is  applied  to  a  dis- 
eased surface,  it  may  be  seen  stimulating  healthy 
granulations  and  gradually  building  up  the  tis- 
sues. We  have  seen  its  effect  on  a  large  number 
of  lesions  which  cannot  be  enumerated  here.  It 
acts  as  ozone  does;  and,  like  nascent  oxvgen  it- 
self, when  applied  to  a  wound  it  increases  the  cir- 
culation and  acts  as  a  stimulant.  Immediately 
the  liquid  is  applied  to  an  open  wound,  an  effer- 
vescence commences  and  the  wounded  tissue  can 
actually  be  seen  uniting  by  a  process  of  granula- 
tion, the  healthy  tissue  proliferation  being  ex- 
tremely rapid.  The  cessation  of  the  effervescence 
indicates  the  destroyal  of  the  pus. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  its  uses,  for  the 
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internal  administration  of  hydrozone  has  long 
been  recommended.  In  infectious  diseases  and  in 
diphtheria  there  can  be  few  things  to  equal  it, 
owing  to  the  property  it  possesses,  as  shown  by 
our  experiments,  of  destroying  low  organisms. 
The  range  of  diseases  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended is  wide.  It  covers  diseases  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  chest;  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs ;  inflammatory  and  contagious  diseases  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  skin  diseases ;  diseases  of 
the  ear  and  the  eye ;  and  many  dental  conditions. 

Glycozone  may  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to 
hydrozone.  Its  effect  is  slower ;  but,  as  a  dress- 
ing, after  hydrozone  has  been  applied,  it  acts  most 
efficiently,  continuing  the  work  commenced  by 
hydrozone.  Sometimes  hydrozone,  taken  in- 
ternally, causes  slight  nausea,  then  it  is  well  to 
commence  with  the  milder  glycozone. 

We  have  watched  the  effect  of  these  remedies, 
particularly  in  open  sores,  diseases  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach ;  and, 
from  the  remarkable  results  we  have  seen 
achieved,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  general  claims 
advanced — vouched  for  as  they  are,  by  the  widest 
medical  authority — are  not  by  any  means  exces- 
sive. To  Professor  Marchand  we  award  the 
Science  Siftings'  Certificate  of  Merit. — Abstract 
of  Editorial  from  Science  Siftings,  London,  Eng., 
April  8. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— The  enterprise  and  courage  of  the  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  drug  trade  were  clearly 
exemplified  during  the  recent  disaster.  Before 
the  fire  was  extinguished  they  placed  large  orders 
with  the  manufacturing  chemists.  One  house 
ordered  30,000  pounds  of  Antiphlogistine,  and  al- 
together over  100,000  pounds  were  shipped  to  the 
coast  upon  order  within  a  week. 

On  a  steamer  from  New  York,  running  up  the 
California  coast  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake, 
were  35,000  pounds  of  Antiphlogistine,  and  upon 
orders  from  the  home  office,  the  emergency  hos- 
pitals were  liberally  supplied  free  of  charge. 

— The  approach  of  the  national  holiday,  July 
4th,  suggests  to  the  surgeon  the  necessity  of 
preparing  to  handle  cases  of  cannoncracker 
wounds  and  other  injuries  caused  by  the  explos- 
ion of  fireworks.  Many  of  these,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  will  be  infected  with  the  bacillus  of  tetanus 
or  its  spores,  and  will  require  the  most  scientific 
treatment  to  save  life.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
review  the  files  of  this  and  other  leading  medical 
journals  to  gather  a  fair  estimate  of  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  that  this  country  makes  every 
year  in  celebration  of  Independence  Day,  and  it 
behooves  every  medical  practitioner  to  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  treat  each  case  that  presents 
itself  with  the  best  means  at  his  command. 

Without  repeating  the  statistical  facts  that  have 


been  cited  again  and  again  in  support  of  the  pro- 
phylactic use  of  Antitetanic  Serum,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  these  facts  conclusively 
prove  the  value  of  the  Serum  as  a  preventive  of 
tetanus.  It  is  injected  in  a  single  dose  of  10  Cc. 
immediately  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  should 
be  repeated  ten  days  later.  The  wound  is  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  avoiding  the  use  of  strong 
solutions  or  agents  that  coagulate  the  albumins, 
and  packed  with  gauze  well  charged  with  Anti- 
tetanic  Dusting  Powder.  Antitetanic  Dusting 
Powder  is  Antitetanic  Serum  dried  and  powdered 
and  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  Chloretone. 
It  is  recommended  by  reliable  and  experienced 
medical  practitioners  as  a  dressing  for  the  wound 
in  all  cases  in  which  tetanic  infection  is  suspected. 
It  is  practically  odorless  and  keeps  well. 

Antitetanic  Serum  and  Antitetanic  Dusting 
Powder  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  and  may  be  obtained  through  all  druggists. 

— In  the  April  number  of  the  Medical  Brief 
there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Pitts  Edwin  Howes 
upon  the  "Superiority  of  Liquid  Medicines  Over 
Alkaloids,"  a  reply  to  an  editorial  in  the  February 
number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

His  argument,  says  the  editor  of  the  latter  jour- 
nal, rests  on  an  unstable  foundation.  Why  does 
Dr.  Howes  try  to  oppose  "liquid  medicines"  to 
"alkaloids"?  Must  we  assume  from  this  that 
liquid  medicine  in  order  to  be  good  must  be  free 
from  alkaloids,  or  that  alkaloids  can  never  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  liquid  form?  The  proposition  as 
he  states  it  is  an'  absurdity !  If  he  had  proposed 
to  discuss  Liquid  Medication  vs.  Dry  Medication 
we  might  both  have  been  fighting  on  the  same 
side,  for  we  are  perfectlv  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  some  medicines  which  are  best  adminis- 
tered in  the  liquid  form,  just  as  we  believe  that  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  alkaloidal  salts,  and  active 
principles,  all  things  considered,  the  granule  form 
is  the  best.  We  do  not,  never  have  and  never 
shall  say  that  liquid  medicines  are  necessarily  un- 
reliable and  advise  against  their  use.  Our  fight 
is  not  against  liquid  remedies,  but  against  un- 
certain remedies  in  any  form. 

We  contend  for  quality,  reliability,  absolute, 
never-changing  dependability,  that  the  doctor's 
work,  through  exactness  of  means  and  method, 
may  be  true.  It  is  not  the  form  of  medicine  but 
what  is  in  it  (its  uniformity  and  reliability)  that 
determines  its  acceptability  to  the  doctor,  who 
alone  should  be  the  judge. 

— Seats  are  reserved  at  all  the  Proctor  theatres, 
both  afternoon  and  evening.  Patrons  may  have 
these  tickets  mailed  to  them  upon  sending  check 
or  money  order,  or  they  will  be  held  in  reserve  at 
the  box  office  until  the  performance  required. 
Telephone  communication  will  receive  prompt 
and  courteous  attention.  Seats  for  the  four  New 
York  houses  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  hotels. 


T^edical  proves? 


Claret. 

There  is  probably  less  to  describe  about  the  mak- 
ing of  clarets  as  a  whole  than  about  any  other 
wine,  for  the  reason  that  oftentimes  claret  makes 
itself  without  even  the  use  of  presses,  as  the  ordi- 
nary picking,  carting  and  separating  of  the  stalks 
only  is  necessary  to  liberate  the  juices  which  fer- 
ment with  great  rapidity.  The  ordinary  claret 
grape  is  black,  but  the  color  of  the  wine  when  it 
comes  to  the  table  is  due  entirely  to  the  color  and 
consistency  of  the  skins. 

Of  course,  to  say  that  claret  i^  made  without 
the  intervention  of  human  hands  and  human 
thought  would  Lie  to  exaggerate  grossly,  but  the 
foregoing  is  cited  to  show  how  readily  and  natur- 
ally grapes  of  a  certain  kind  are  adapted  to  the 
process  of  making  wine.  In  France,  which  yields 
the  finest  grades  of  red  wines,  the  grapes  are 
picked  with  great  care  and  after  they  have  been 
pressed  in  the  vats,  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
proceed  steadily  until  the  juice  is  ready  to  be 
drawn  off  and  racked.  The  quality,  as  far  as 
taste  is  concerned,  is  governed  largely  by  the  care 
and  regularity  with  which  the  racking  is  done, 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  the  juice  is  allowed 
to  age  before  being  bottled. 

Generally  speaking,  claret  is  often  regarded  as 
an  acid  and  sour  wine,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  the  least  acid  of  all  wines,  and  is  certainly 
less  acid  than  the  finest  white  wine.  There  be- 
ing practically  no  sugar  present,  the  small  degree 
of  acidity  that  does  exist  is  very  noticeable,  a  fact 
which  110  doubt  encourages  the  belief  that  a  large 
quantity  of  acidity  is  present.  This  is  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  were  all  the'  sugar  to  be 
removed  from  a  champagne, — in  other  words, 
were  it  to  lie  absolutely  dry, — it  would  be  so  un- 
palatable as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  A 
claret,  however,  becomes  easily  sour  if  not  se- 
curely corked  or  when  the  means  of  keeping  it 
away  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  is  de- 
fective. A  mature  and  delicately  flavored  claret 
will  not  keep  if  uncorked,  but  young,  rough  wine 
will  last  for  several  days  after  it  has  been  poured 
from  the  bottle,  ddie  London  Lancet,  in  its  issue 
of  February  3,  1906,  takes  up  the  matter  of  French 
clarets  and  prints  some  of  the  statements  from  the 
report  of  the  Lancet  Commission  of  [880  on  the 
medical  uses  of  wines,  which  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, as  the  recent  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Lancet  have  justified  the  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion advocating  the  general  use  of  claret,  although 


at  that  time  analytical  science  was  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  now.  We  quote  from  the  report  oi 
Jul)  4,  1880: 

"There  are  few  conditions,"  it  is  therein  writ- 
ten, "in  which  they  (i.  <\,  Bordeaux  wines,  red), 
really  disagree  taken  in  ordinary  quantities;  their 
especial  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  when  taken 
with  meals  they  are  true  tonics  and  have  neither 
a  stimulating  nor  a  sedative  effect.  Even  the 
higher  priced  red  clarets  are  much  less  stimulat- 
ing than  the  Sauternes  and  of  course  cannot  be 
compared  for  a  moment  in  this  respect  to  either 
the  red  or  the  white  Burgundies.  Idle  tonic  effect 
of  claret  is  due  most  probably  to  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  tannin  with  a  certain,  but  low,  per- 
centage of  alcohol;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
variation  in  chemical  composition  exists  between 
true  red  clarets,  although  the  price  differs  very 
greatly.  The  year  of  vintage,  the  age  of  the 
wine,  the  characteristics  of  the  vineyard,  by  de- 
termining the  bouquet  and  fragrance  of  the  wine, 
enhance  the  price  but  interfere  only  very  slightly 
indeed  with  its  chief  constituents,  as  far  as  can 
be  shown  by  chemical  analysis.  In  cases  of  ane- 
mia, ordinary  debility  from  overwork,  feeble  di- 
gestion, etc.,  a  sound  red  claret  is  almost  as  good 
a  prescription  as  most  of  the  tonic  drugs  in  the 
Pharmacopeia  ami  is  always  an  advantageous 
adjunct  to  this  class  of  remedies.  Of  course  it 
must  only  be  taken  with  meals,  and  in  no  case 
should  more  than  half  a  bottle  be  permitted  with 
the  meal.  In  this  quantity  the  amount  of  alcohol 
is  very  small,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  analyses.  In 
addition  to  the  tonic  properties  of  red  claret  its 
value  in  increasing  the  appetite  and  aiding  diges- 
tion is  of  great  importance.  Many  patients  who 
can  eat  but  little  and  so  lose  strength,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  improve  very  much  if  they  take  wine 
with  their  meals,  and  for  this  purpose  claret  is  es- 
pecially suitable. 

"Clarets  are  generally  spoken  of  as  'sour'  wines 
and  avoided  by  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  but  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  amount  of  fixed  acid 
is  less  than  in  most  wines,  and  the  low  percentage 
of  alcohol  is  a  still  further  advantage  in  such 
cases.  In  several  cases  of  atonic  gout  a  glass  pr 
two  (if  good  claret  daily  have  been  taken  with 
-real  benefit  although  the  patients  may  have  been 
told  that  whisky,  gin  and  brandy  were  the  only 
permissible  forms  in  which  they  should  take  al- 
cohol. In  the  treatment  of  persons  with  a  tend- 
ency to  obesity,  claret,  a-*  is  well  known,  is  pai 
ticularly  useful  and  it  is  doubtless  also,  in  part  at 
least,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  amount  of  unfer- 
mented  sugar." 
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Making  Sufferers  Comfortable. 

BY    VV.    T.    MARRS,    M.    D. 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  physician  is  to  relieve  pain.  To  do 
so  without  producing  a  drug  habit,  or  in  some 
way  jeopardizing  the  patient's  life,  has  always 
been  a  problem.  I  looked  askance  upon  any  drug 
or  preparation  purporting  to  be  free  from  object- 
ionable qualities,  until  I  began  prescribing  anti- 
kamnia  and  codeine  tablets  a  year  or  so  ago.  The 
Antikamnia  Chemical  Company  in  their  prepara- 
tion of  these  tablets,  by  a  refining  process  known 
to  themselves,  remove  all  the  toxic  elements  from 
these  two  drugs,  so  that  no  damaging  effects  result. 
They  produce  only  the  most  benign  results  and 
there  is  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce  a  drug 
habit.  1  now  regard  antikamnia  and  codeine  tab- 
lets, as  the  ideal  pain-reliever.  Headache  and 
neuralgia  are  not  their  only  field  of  usefulness. 
I  find  that  in  chronic  and  malignant  diseases 
where  pain  is  a  marked  factor,  the  antikamnia  and 
codeine  tablets  relieve  pain  and  make  the  sufferer 
more  comfortable.  Cancer  is  a  condition  at- 
tended by  excruciating  pain,  but  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  and  my  patient  gratified  at  the  results 
obtained  from  these  tablets. 

I  have  also  had  pleasing  results  from  these  tab- 
lets in  both  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  All 
physicians  know  how  intractable  is  sciatic  rheu- 
matism, hut  the  last  few  cases  1  had.  \  prescribed 
these  tablets  ami  1  am  sure  .they  lessened  the  du- 
ration of  the  disease.  To  relieve  pain  in  its  in- 
cipiency  will  often  abort  an  inflammatory  disease. 
This  preparation  certainly  has  quite  a  large  field 
of  usefulness,  and  the  doctor  who  once  uses  it  will 
seldom  resort  to  any  other  anodyne. 
Jewitt,  Ills.,  May  5,  191  6. 

♦ 

The  Solubility  of  "Alkaloidal"  Granules. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  journal  that  some  doctor 
makes  an  objection  to  the  granules  of  the  active 
principles  on  the  hasis  of  their  alleged  insolubility 
or  slowness  ol  solution  in  water.  Now  I  want  to 
say  to  that  brother  that  either  he  dues  not  use 
Abbott's  "Alkaloidal"  granules  or.  if  he  dues,  he 
is  not  using  them  properly.  1  use  them  exten- 
sively, and  have  for  years,  and  can  truthfully  sav 
I  have  my  first  granule  yet  to  find  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  water  and  will  state  further  that  they 
make  a  perfect  solution.  I  often  even  use  them 
hypodermically  and  we  all  know  that  anything 
insoluble  cann.it  he  used  with  any  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction or  safety  that  way— of  course  I  refer 
to  those  containing  drugs  that  are  soluble  in 
water.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  defense  of  the  "Alka- 
loidal" granules,  of  which  1  have  on  hand  almost 
their  entire  list,  that  I  find  them  of  uniform 
strength  ami  that  they  always  give  me  excellent 
satisfaction. 

Like  many  good  things.  Abbott's  "Alkaloidal" 
granules  are  imitated  and   with  the  usual   result 


that  all  imitations  are  decidedly  inferior.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  done  a  great  work  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  should  have  their  unqualified  support. 
No  unprejudiced  physician  can  reasonably  object 

to  his  g Is  or  his  methods;  and  those  who  do 

for  us  unstintingly,  as  he  does,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  piracy  by  our  patronage,  as  far  as 
possible.  So  much  in  defense  of  Abbott's  Alka- 
loidal granules  and  in  the  interests  of  fair  pla\ . 

Dr.  P.  M.  How  kins. 

Kraig,  Texas. 

♦ 

Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases  in  Warm  Weather. 

During  the  summer  months  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases  presents  a  serious  problem  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
measures  at  his  command,  but  he  may  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  usual  local  applications  with- 
out giving  his  patient  the  relief  desired. 

In  Pond's  Kxtract  Antiseptic  Cream,  however, 
thi'  medical  profession  have  an  antiseptic  emol- 
lient for  the  skin  that  invariably  brings  prompt 
and  pronounced  surcease  from  the  itching,  burn- 
ing, smarting  and  general  discomfort  that  char- 
acterizes the  various  the  various  skin  lesions.  In 
eczema,  erythema,  dermatitis,  pruritus,  psoriasis 
and  similar  skin  affections.  Pond's  Extract  Anti- 
septic Cream  has  been  found  remarkably  effective 
by  physicians  who  have  used  the  Cream  in  these 
irritating  conditions.  It  is  not  only  a  soothing 
and  palliative  application,  hut  will  be  found  to 
possess  true  healing  properties  as  well. 

Item  of  Interest. 

—  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  I  [ydrozone  and  (  dycozone  through  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Lederle,  and  the  utter  demolition 
of  all  claims  by  "Liquozone"  in  Collier's  Weekly 
for  Nov.  iS,  [905,  as  an  agent  for  the  destruction 
of  germs  in  the  human  body:  this  latter  even  the 
"Liquozone's"  representative.  Dr.  Gradwohl,  ad- 
mitted. 

But  these  experiments  show  more  than  that. 
They  show  that  in  so  far  as  Liquozone  has  any  ef- 
fect, it  tends  to  lower  the  resistance  of  the  body 
to  an  invading  disease.  That  is,  in  the  very  germ 
diseases  for  which  it  is  advocated.  Liquo  one 
may  decrease  the  chances  of  the  patient's  recov- 
ery with  every  dose  that  is  szvallowed,  hut  cer- 
tainly would  net  increase  them. 

In  an  editorial  from  Science  Siftings  (  London  ) , 
April  S,  [905,  we  find  a  very  complimentary  re- 
port on  the  merits  of  Hydrozone  and  Glycozone, 
taken  from  a  lecture  on  abdominal  surgery  by  Dr. 
Frederick  I  [olme  Wiggin,  of  New  York,  to  which 
the  editor  adds  his  own  personal  convictions  of 
value  of  the  preparations.  We  firmly  believe 
that  Prof.  Marchand  has  been  satisfactorily  vin- 
dicated in  the  eyes  of  the  profession,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  confusion  precipitated  by  the  claims 
of  Liquozone,  has  been  dispelled,  and  that  Hy- 
drozone and  Glycozone  will  continue  to  occupy 
their  former  leading  place. 


/Medical  proves? 


The  Proper  Strength  of  Adrenalin  Solutions  in 
the  Treatment  of  hay-Fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  hay-fever  with  Adrenalin 
Chloride  it  has  been  suggested  that  weak  solu- 
tions, frequently  applied,  are  apt  to  yield  better 
results  than  the  occasional  application  of  a  strong 
solution.  One  of  the  pathological  features  of 
this  peculiar  malady  is  a  turgescence  of  the  turbi- 
nal  tissues  due  to  excessive  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries. That  this  is  the  result  of  a  neurosis  involv- 
ing a  more  or  less  pronounced  local  vasomotor 
paralysis  is  pretty  generally  conceded.  Over- 
stimulation, by  reaction,  is  very  sure  to  result  in 
a  complete  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  supply 
in  the  region  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  gen- 
tle stimulation  with  weak  solutions  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction. 

These  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  published 
observations  of  Dr.  Crile.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  found  that  in  a  decapitated  animal  the  heart's 
action  was  better  sustained  by  the  continuous  ad- 
ministration of  a  weak  solution  of  Adrenalin 
Chloride.  Furthermore,  this  is  probablv  nature's 
method  of  supplying  this  vital  principle  to  the 
healthy  human  body  through  the  agency  of  the 
suprarenal  gland,  its  constant  presence  in  the 
blood  in  minute  amount  being  sufficient  to  main- 
tain vasomotor  equilibrium. 

Diagnosis  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

L.  Stuhlinger  has  carefully  tested  the  Ficker 
method  of  applying  the  agglutination  test  for  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  (Arbeiten  aus  dem 
kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamte,  xxiv,  Xo.  i.)  The 
essential  features  in  this  mode  of  performing 
the  test  are  that  a  sterile  suspension  of  dead  ty- 
phoid bacilli  is  used ;  the  reaction  is  performed 
in  test  tubes,  and  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  no 
microscopic  examination  being  requisite ;  the  re- 
quisite test  fluids  and  apparatus  can  be  obtained 
at  ordinary  commercial  rates,  and  can  be  used  by 
the  practitioner  without  any  special  bacteriologi- 
cal knowledge.  Applying  the  test  to  typhoid 
fever  patients,  he  finds  that  a  clear  positive  re- 
action can  always  be  obtained  within  six  hours 
at  the  latest.  The  reaction  is  more  pronounced, 
on  naked-eye  inspection,  than  when  living  ty- 
phoid cultures  are  used,  because  the  flaky  tur- 
bidity separates  more  definitely  from  the  clear 
part  of  the  fluid.  Comparing  Ficker's  bacterial 
suspension  with  a  living  typhoid  culture,  Dr. 
Stuhlinger  finds  that  the  susceptibility  to  agglu- 


tination of  the  former  fluid  is  remarkably  high, 
though  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  a  suspension 
of  living  typhoid  bacilli.  Using  a  rabbit's  serum, 
which  was  known  to  give  a  positive  reaction  with 
living  bacilli  in  a  dilution  of  i  in  4000.  he  found 
that  a  positive  result  is  also  obtainable,  in  equally 
high  dilution,  with  Ficker's  suspension  ;  but  when 
he  used  a  serum  capable  of  giving  a  positive  re- 
action with  living  bacilli  in  a  1  in  10,000  dilution, 
the  limit  of  dilution  with  Ficker's  suspension  was, 
under  the  same  experimental  conditions,  1  in 
8000.  Ficker's  suspension  is,  therefore,  not  quite 
so  sensitive  as  living  bacilli,  but  is  a  very  useful 
and  generally  reliable  substitute.  Dr.  Stuhlinger 
has  instituted  comparative  tests  in  50  clinical 
cases,  and  found  that  in  every  instance  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  results  obtained  with  Ficker's 
medium  coincided,  respectively,  with  the  results 
obtained  on  testing  with  a  suspension  of  living 
bacilli. — Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  21,  10,06. 
♦ 

Heroin. 

BY    W.    BLAIR    STEWART,    M.    D.,    A.     M.,    ATLANTIC 
CITY,     N.     J. 

Heroin  is  now  entitled  to  its  place  as  a  sedative. 
It  "  is  a  diacetic-acid  ester  of  morphine,  made 
by  substituting  acetic  ester  for  two  atoms  of 
hydroxyl  in  the  latter."  It  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  readily  converted  into  salts  by 
acids,  all  of  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water  or 
acidulated  media.  The  most  common  salt  is  the 
hydrochloride.  All  alkalies  and  alkaline  mix- 
tures will  precipitate  heroin  from  solution.  This 
must  be  remembered  in  prescribing.  It  is 
claimed  that,  if  heroin  is  given  during  or  im- 
mediately after  a  meal,  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach  will  cause  it  to  be  more  read- 
ily converted  and  assimilated.  It  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  coal-tar  products,  quinine, 
terpm  hydrate,  and  potassium  iodide. 

When  first  introduced  it  was  given  in  doses  of 
l-8th  to  i-ioth  grain,  but  clinical  experience  has 
shown  these  doses  to  be  too  large,  and  it  is  now 
placed  at  from  I-I2th  to  i-2_(.th  grain  for  adults 
and  1 -250th  to  1  -50th  grain  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  When  given  in  full  doses  of 
1  -6th  grain  every  two  hours,  as  was  done  in  one 
of  my  earlier  cases,  there  was  decided  dizziness; 
nausea  ;  drowsiness,  but  no  sleep  ;  delirium  ;  feel- 
ing of  general  depression  and  weakness;  a  cool 
clammy  skin;  a  full,  slow  pulse;  and  deep,  slow 
respiration.      In     fact,     I     suspected     poisonous 
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•effects,  and  began  restorative  measures,  with 
stimulation  and  friction,  and  soon  saw  reaction. 
Beyond  great  lassitude  for  several  days  and 
slight  nausea,  no  other  symptoms  were  noted,  ex- 
cept that  the  severe  cough  for  which  it  was  given 
had  disappeared.  Heroin  was  discarded  from 
my  list  for  a  time,  hut  it  has  been  recently  lauded 
so  much  that  it  was  given  a  trial  again.  My 
doses  given  were  three  and  four  times  as  small 
as  at  first:  [-24th  to  i-i2th  grain.  It  was  first 
tried  in  tablet.'-  of  the  hydrochloride — I-I2th 
grain  every  two  hours — in  a  case  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia where  bromide  of  ammonium  had  failed 
to  give  sedation.  The  relief  from  dyspnoea  was 
so  marked  after  four  doses  that  my  patient  would 
not  do  without  them;  in  fact,  could  not  be  com- 
fortable if  she  missed  for  more  than  three  hours 
at  one  time.  It  not  only  relieved  dyspnoea,  but 
reduced  the  full,  bounding  pulse;  slowed  respir- 
ation and  stimulated  it:  and  reduced  the  pain. 
Crisis  came  one  day  ahead  of  time,  and  when  it 
did  come  heroin  had  done  its  work,  and  the 
patient  needed  its  action  no  longer.  Should  I 
use  it  again,  it  will  be  given  hypodermicallv.  as 
it  will  give  quicker  effects.  Of  course,  this  is 
but  one  ease,  but  it  encourages  me  to  try  it  fur- 
ther before  jumping  to  conclusions. 

M\  next  trial  has  been  in  a  series  of  bronchial 
and  laryngeal  colds  complicated  by  dry  coughs. 
It  was  given  in  a  mixture  of  wine  of  antimony, 
liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  and  syrup  of  lemon,  in 
doses  of  [-24th  grain  every  two  hours.  The 
results  obtained  varied,  lint  were  largely  benefi- 
cial. In  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  relief  was 
obtained  in  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours.  In 
three  cases  it  produced  unpleasant  dizziness, 
slight  nausea,  and  in  one  case  a  band  feeling 
around  the  head,  relieved  by  its  discontinuance. 
Tins  series  of  cases  shows  me  that,  while  good 
results  max  be  obtained  in  combination,  it  is  far 
wiser  to  use  heroin  uncombined  and  as  indicated. 
In  the  mixture  cited  above  it  is  often  desirable 
to  continue  the  antimony  and  liquor  ammonii 
acetatis,  but  not  the  heroin.  When  cough  comes 
under  reasonable  control  it  is  well  to  use  your 
tablet  every  four  to  six  hours  as  indicated.  If 
more  than  1-2  grain  is  given  in  twenty-four 
hours  unpleasant  symptoms  are  almost  sure  to 
f(  illow. 


How  to  Obtain  Pure  Milk. 

The  conditions  under  which  city  dairies  are 
operated  are  much  better  now  than  ten  years  ago. 
Municipal  milk  inspection  has  accomplished  much 
-cod.  but  it  is  a  fact  that  pure  milk — safe  milk 
for  infant  feeding— can  be  secured  only  with 
great  difficulty  in  most  cities,  and  often  smaller 
communities  are  no  better  served.  Milk  once 
contaminated  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  infant 
feeding  as  neither  pasteurization  or  sterilization 
will  destroy  the  toxins.  Modification  of  milk, 
both  simple  and  with  cereals,  has  its  place  accord- 


ing to  the  individual  conditions  which  confront 
the  practitioner,  but  the  main  question  is  one  of 
pure  milk.  The  physical  condition  of  milch  cows, 
their  food  and  habitat  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
value  of  their  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Proper  safe-guarding  of  the  child  dependent 
on  substitute  feeding  includes  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  source  of  the  milk.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  in  quality  and  purity  of  milk  from 
stable-fed  cattle  and  those  which  are  at  pasture 
eight  months  of  the  year  and  in  the  open  air  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  months. 
No  secretion  is  more  subject  to  contamination 
than  the  lacteal  fluid  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  whether  cattle  are  stable-fed  on  slops 
and  garbage  or  graze  in  rich  pastures  with  an 
abundance  of  exercise  and  pure  air. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  Highland  Brand 
Evaporated  Cream  being  such  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute food  for  infants.  On  the  model  dairy 
farms  under  the  control  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  product,  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions 
of  the  cows  are  probably  unequaled.  The  lati- 
tude of  the  farms  is  also  favorable,  as  the  cattle 
have  a  much  longer  season  for  grazing  and  can  be 
out  of  doors  practically  the  entire  year. 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream  is  an  un- 
sweetened condensed  milk — the  original  and  for 
many  years  the  only  product  of  this  character. 
It  is  absolutely  germ-free  and  by  the  addition  of 
two  and  one-half  times  its  volume  of  water,  a 
milk  of  uniform  and  superior  quality  is  obtained. 

Furthermore,  it  is  more  easily  digested  than 
either  raw,  pasteurized  or  boiled  milk.  (See 
Mojonnier's  report,  Medical  News,  N.  Y., 
November  4,  1905.  )  Samples  and  literature  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  Helvetia  Milk  Co.,  Highland, 

111. 

♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— John  Uri  Lloyd :  Though  we  do  not  agree 
with  Professor  Lloyd  on  many  things,  notably  on 
the  relative  medicinal  value  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple and  the  tincture,  specific  or  otherwise,  we 
are  glad  to  add  our  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  he  is  doing  in  elevating  pharmacy 
and  therapy  to  the  loftiest  planes.  Every  physi- 
cian, eclectic  or  not,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
fur  his  careful  studies  of  American  medicinal 
plants.  So  we  strike  bands  with  him  across  the 
sea  and  wish  him  a  hearty  "bon  voyage,"  and  op- 
portunities for  an  abundance  of  work  of  the  kind 
lie  loves  best. — American  Journal  of  Clincial 
Medicine. 

— At  the  337th  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society  held  Nov.  28,  [905, 
the  subject  of  X-ray  burns  was  taken  up,  and  Dr. 
Henry  (I.  Piffard,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology in  New  York  University,  said,  according 
to  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  "that  he 
had  obtained  the  most  benefit  in  treating  these 
conditions  from  Antiphlogistine,  chloride  of  zinc. 
high  frequency  current  and  ultra  violet  rays." 
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Combines  Efficacy  with  Safety. 

In  the  practitioner's  daily  life  there  is  ever  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  an  antipyretic  and  pain 
reliever,  which  combines  efficiencj  with  absolute 
safety,  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients  and  credit 
to  himself.  Prior  to  five  years  ago,  I  had  used 
the  various  antipyretics  and  analgesics  with  fear 
and  trembling,  feeling  tli.it  for  the  decline  of 
every  degree  of  fever  the  heart  suffered  in  pro- 
portion. However,  since  1  have  used  Antikamnia 
Tablets  I  suffer  from  no  fears  on  the  above 
score. 

A  brief  outline  of  a  few  clinical  cases,  wherein 
this    reined}'    was   used    with   unvarying  suc<  i 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest. 

Case  i — Id.  S.,  aet.  io,  was  taken  with  a  pro- 
longed and  severe  chill,  and  rise  of  temperature, 
followed  by  swelling  of  both  ankle  joints,  ex- 
quisitely painful.  Diagnosis;  Acute  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism;  salicylate  of  soda  in  large  ili^s 
ordered  with  very  little  result,  in  fact,  with  no 
appreciable  effect.  Antikamnia  Tablets  were  or- 
dered, one  every  three  hours.  After  the  first 
few  doses  the  patient  was  much  more  comforta- 
ble, in  fact,  comparatively  free  from  pain.  The 
joints  were  continuously  enveloped  in  cold  packs 
and  a  tablet  of  Antikamnia  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours.  The  young  man  made  a  per- 
fect recovery  in  six  days  and  at  no  time  during 
his  illness  were  any  heart  symptoms  noticed. 

Case  2 — .Miss  Ik  was  subject  to  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  before  and  during  her  monthly 
periods.  An  examination  revealed  no  organic 
trouble.  She  always  spent  several  days  of  the 
month  in  lied.  Several  medical  men  had  pre- 
scribed for  this  lady  with  only  a  modicum  of 
relief.  Antikamnia  &  Codeine  Tablets  were 
prescribed  with  marked  amelioration  of  the  pain 
before  and  during  the  How.  She  still  continues 
to  take  these  tablets  and  suffers  little  or  no  pain 
while   menstruating. 

<  'ase  3 — Air.  Wm.  \\\,  a  young  man  of  22 
years,  consulted  me  regarding  his  condition.  He 
had  been  subject  to  headaches  for  nearly  a  year, 
from  no  apparent  cause.  The  pain  was  so  severe 
that  he  was  often  totally  incapacitated  for  busi- 
ness. I  gave  him  Laxative  Antikamnia  &  Quin- 
ine Tablets,  instructing  him  to  take  one  every 
two  hours.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory 
and  he  always  finds  prompt  relief  by  the  use  of 
these  tablets. 

Case  4 — Mr.  J.  a  clergyman,  thoroughly  con- 
valescent after  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia, 
was  troubled  with  a  short  hacking  cough  which 
annoyed  him  exceedingly.     Antikamnia  &  Code- 


ine 'I  ablets  given   as   required,  entirel)    relieved 
his  ci  mditii  m. 

In  conclusion,  when  a  prompt  and  safe  an- 
tipyretic and  analgesic  is  indicated,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  prescribe  Antikamnia  Tablets  alone,  or 
in  some  oi  the  various  combinations,  feeling  that 
I  shall,  in  no  measure,  be  disappointed  in  their 
immediate  results. 

R.    (  iuAII  \.\I     I  [ERE  I  i  IRD,    M.    D. 

July  10,   iO"''. 

♦ 

Negative  and  Positive  Results  with  Digitalis 
Preparations. 

Attention  has  keen  called  to  this  subject  once 
more  by  a  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  September  10,  1905,  by  Dr.  Hardman.  The 
author  states  that  in  his  experience  some  speci- 
mens of  digitalis  are  very  deficient  in  active 
principle  and  practically  inert.  lie  also  adds 
that  digitalin,  which  is  a  term  rather  loosely 
applied  to  a  complex  substance,  does  not  always 
exercise  the  effects  which  are  desired.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  reliability  of  this  pro- 
duct, he  tells  us  that  he  recently  ordered  from  a 
first-rate  wholesale  house  a  number  of  pills 
containing  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  each  of  digi- 
talin. The  first  night  he  took  one,  the  n*xt  two. 
the  next  four,  and  the  next  five;  in  other  words, 
the  equivalent  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  digitalin 
in  the  last  dose,  without  any  effect  whatever 
being  produced.  He  then  proceeded  to  take 
seven  in  one  night  and  the  next  night,  ten.  This 
last  dose  contained  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  digit- 
alin. The  only  result  of  a  dose  of  ten  pills 
was  some  gastric  discomfort,  but  not  the  least 
effect  on  the  circulation. 

In  view  ol  these  remarks  concerning  the  uncer- 
tainties in  digitalis  therapy,  it  seems  especially 
apropos  to  cite  an  opinion  regarding  a  new 
digitalis  derivative.  This  substance  is  known  as 
Digalen — Digitoxinum  Soluble  Cloetta. 

In  Therap.  Monat,  Dec.  ro£>5,  Dr.  R.  Freund 
discusses  various  preparations  of  digitalis.  In- 
cidentally hi'  strongly  recommends  digalen.  He 
states  that,  in  his  experience  digalen  has  no 
cumulative  action,  does  not  give  rise  to  vomiting, 
and  is  the  only  derivative  of  digitalis  which  can 
be  injected  into  the  veins.  Such  an  injection  is 
painless  and  only  need-  to  he  repeated  every  24 
hours;   its   effect   is   evident   in    from   two  to   five 

minutes  in  a  rise  of  hi 1  pressure  of  about  24 

hours"  duration.  The  author  has  employed 
digalen  in  one  case  of  cardiac  weakens  after 
chloroform    narcosis,    in    two   of    mitral    insuffic- 
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iency  with  dropsy,  and  in  one  of  pleurisy  com- 
plicated by  cardiac  weakness.  'The  preparation 
was  well  borne  by  the  patients,  and  in  each  case 
gave  good  results.  Dr.  F.  finds  digalen  to  be  the 
must  satisfactory  preparation  of  digitalis  at  pres- 
ent in  our  possession. 

♦ 

The  Ethical  Presentation  of  fhenalgin. 

The  reputation  of  Phenalgin  as  a  reliable 
Antipyretic,  Hypnotic  and  Analgesic  has  not 
been  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  remarks  so 
widely  published  regarding  proprietaries.  This 
product  is  advertised  only  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  is  not  dispensed  except  upon  a  pre- 
scription from  a  regularly  qualified  medical 
practitioner.  Its  constant  increasing  sale  is  an 
evidence  of  its  therapeutic  value  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  ethical  method  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— Anedemin  (opposed  to  Edema)  is  urgently 
indicated  in  Valvular  Disease,  Cirrhosis  and 
Nephritis,  with  edema  attendant,  or  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum,  pleura?  or  other  serous  cavi- 
ties. It  acts  upon  the  circulation,  accelerates  the 
How  in  the  thoracic  duct,  rapidly  returning  the 
serum  to  the  blood  by  the  lymphatic  channels,  as 
well  as  by  resorption  into  the  blood  by  healthy 
arterial  tone,  from  whence  it  is  readily  removed 
by  diuresis  and  purgation.  The  collaborative 
effects  of  its  components,  (Apocynum,  Strophan- 
tus, Scillse,  with  Sambucus  as  adjuvant)  are 
marvelous.  They  are  so  chemically  treated  and 
disposed  as  to  form  a  definite  compound,  all 
objectionable  features  and  properties  of  the 
components  being  positively  eliminated,  yet  the 
full  force  and  virtues,  together  with  their  po- 
tency, preserved.  Anedemin  diminishes  the  pulse 
frequently,  and  will  hold  it  at  50  or  60  for 
months.  It  reduces  dilatation,  diminishes  regur- 
gitation, increases  the  arterial  output,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  nutrition  and  power  of 
the  heart  muscle.  It  is  not  a  renal  irritant.  It 
is  non-toxic,  not  cumulative,  and  patients  do  not 
have  to  lie  watched  nor  kept  recumbent  as  in 
Digitalis  administration.  It  will  restore  and 
maintain  a  perfect  balance  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  systems.  It  does  not  cause  nausea, 
nor  interfere  with  nutrition  by  producing  loss  of 
appetite.  A  box  of  75  tablets  promptly  mailed 
gratis  to  any  physician  upon  request. 

-Worth  Knowing.  Two  or  three  Papayans 
Hell,  crushed  and  beaten  with  one-half  ounce  of 
good  olive  oil,  and  taken  before  meals,  will  in- 
crease weight  in  any  wasting  condition  more 
satisfactorily  than  anything  else.  This  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  many  experiments  and 
we  are  willing  to  send,  gratis,  to  any  physician, 
enough  Papayans  I 'ill  to  allow  him  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  fact.     Pure  olive  oil,  only,  must  he 


used  and  the  Papayans  thoroughly  beaten  with 
it.  For  emaciated,  constipated,  nervous  dyspep- 
tics and  consumptives  this  preparation  is  of 
particular  value  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  its 
value  he  known  to  physicians  generally.  For 
samples  of  Papayans  Bell  address, 

I '.ell  &  Company  (Inc.),  68  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

—It  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  several 
hundred  samples  collected  of  distilled  extracts  of 
witchhazel  sold  in  Chicago  drug  stores  have  been 
found  to  contain  wood  alcohol,  instead  of  grain 
alcohol,  and  even  formaldehyde.  .  .  .The 
spirit  of  intolerance  against  the  sale  of  prepara- 
tions containing  wood  alcohol,  whether  for 
internal  or  external  use,  is  constantly  growing, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  practice  will 
meet  with  more  and  more  severe  punishment  in 
the   future. —  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 

—The  poison  perils  of  the  common  commercial 
and  unidentified  witchhazels  of  the  market,  adul- 
terated with  Wood  Alcohol  and  Formaldehyde, 
may  be  entirely  avoided  by  prescribing  and  dis- 
pensing only  Pond's  Extract  of  Hamamelis 
Virginica.  Pond's  Extract  has  been  the  standard 
of  purity,  quality  and  strength  among  distillates 
of  hamamelis  for  more  than  half-a-century  and 
its  many  medicinal  and  recognized  virtues  have 
doubtless  contributed  materially  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  Aqua  Hamamelidis  by  the  Committee 
of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1900, 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  latter  as  "official." 

— Nephritin  is  the  vital  substance  or  the  grains 
of  segregation  of  the  cells  of  the  cortex,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  fresh, 
young  pig's  kidney.  These  kidneys  are  especially 
selected  and  are  not  preserved  in  any  way. 
Nephritin  is  not  a  dried  extract  or  desiccation, 
hut  is  a  distinct  product,  containing  none  of  the 
renal  tissue,  which  is  found  to  be  so  toxic,  and 
it  is  uninjured  by  any  preservatives.  It  is  per- 
fectly stable,  does  not  irritate  the  stomach,  and 
is  fifty  times  as  potent  as  the  maceration,  or  in 
other  words,  ten  tablets  of  Nephritin  equal  the 
maceration  of  one  pig's  kidney  weighing  150 
iimis. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  product  from  the 
laboratories  of  Reed  &  Carnrick,  and  is  doing 
great  good  in  nephritic  cases. 

—  Messrs.  Bell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 
Dear  Sirs: — A  few  months  ago  1  received  from 
vmi  a  sample  of  Papayans  Hell  dyspepsia  tablets. 
which  I  recommended  to  a  lady  who  had  had 
stomach  trouble  for  forty  years.  She  reported 
to  me  yesterday  that  this  medicine  did  her  more 
good  than  anything  she  had  ever  tried.  Her 
digestion  was  improved,  her  appetite  increased, 
and  she  was  able  to  eat  articles  of  food  that 
she  has  been  unable  to  eat  for  years.  With  best 
wishes  for  continued  success,  I  am. 

Yours  truly.  Dr. , 

1  ouisville,  l\\ ..  March   12.   [006. 
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Local  Analgesia  in  Ocular  Therapeutics. 

In  lecturing'  on  the  old  and  the  new  in  ocular 
therapeutics,  A.  Maitland  Ramsay,  surgeon  to  the 
Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution,  mentions  only 
dionin  under  the  head  of  local  analgesics.  He 
says:  Dionin  is  a  derivative  of  morphine  and  in 
5-per-cent.  solution  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
agents  which  we  possess  for  the  relief  of  deep- 
seated  pain — e.  g.,  in  glaucoma,  iritis,  sclerotitis, 
etc.  When  dropped  into  the  eye  it  causes  at  first 
a  smarting  and  burning  sensation  accompanied  by 
chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  swelling  of  the 
lids.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  pro- 
nounced and  may  alarm  the  patient  greatly  if  he 
has  not  been  forewarned  of  the  probability  of 
their  occurrence  and  told  that  they  speedily  pass 
off.  This  lymphagogue  property  of  dionin  is  in- 
timately associated  with  its  power  as  an  analgesic, 
because  only  after  a  good  reaction  is  there  much 
relief  of  the  pain.  This  property  also  explains 
its  power  in  promoting  absorption  of  inflamma- 
tory deposits  in  the  cornea.  Its  action  in  this 
wav,  very  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  greatly  in- 
creased if  it  be  used  along  with  collargol.  In  the 
author's  experience  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  dionin  is  instilled  in 
the  morning  and  a  disk  of  10-per-cent.  collargi  '1 
gelatin  is  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  in  the 
evening.  He  is  satisfied  that  this  method  of 
treatment  hastens  the  clearing  of  the  cornea  after 
an  attack  of  ulceration  or  of  interstitial  keratitis. 
—The  Lancet.  July  7.  [9066. 
♦ 

Mexico-St.  Louis  Special. 

Geographically  the  two  great  North  American 
republics  are  divided  only  by  a  shallow  river  that 
can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  deemed 'a 
barrier  ;  in  friendship  and  unity  of  interest  they 
are  indivisible.  The  United  States  and  Mexico, 
bound  together  by  sympathetic  ties  as  nations 
which  have  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  human 
liberty,  and  still  more  closely  allied  in  present-day 
progress  and  development,  will  stand  for  all  time 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  work  that  civilization 
bids  them  perform,  Anglo-American  and  Latin- 
American,  of  different  tongues  but  one  in  heart 
and  purpose.  It  is  a  spectacle  for  the  world  to 
wonder  at  and  admire — a  present  fact  rather  than 
the  fond  dream  of  an  idealist.  Xotable  to  those  1  if 
profound  thought  has  been  the  steady  growth  of 
American  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  Mexico 
and  her  people.  Northern  tourists  are  swarming 
to  the  wonderland  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 
northern  commerce  is  finding  its  wav  to  the  most 


remote  towns  and  villages,  and  northern  capital 
discovers  profitable  fields  for  investment  in  ex- 
ploiting the  marvelous  resources  of  our  lister 
republic.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  ready 
imitation  extended  by  an  enlightened  people 
appreciative  of  friendship  and  fully  alive  to  the 
benefit  arising  from  a  stimulation  of  traffic,  the 
hearty  welcome  that  puts  the  newcomer  at  once 
upon  the  confident  footing  of  acknowledged 
brotherhood.  And,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and 
tireless  energy  of  our  great  railway  systems, 
Mexico  to-day  is  but  a  few  hours  distant — barely 
sixty  hours  from  St.  Louis  to  the  City  of 
Mexico — by  the  new  through  train  service  over 
the  rails  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  and  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
to  Laredo,  and  thence  via  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico.  What  a  change  from  the  weary  weeks 
of  travel  in  the  old  days:  or  even  the  tedious 
railway  trip  of  later  years,  with  its  frequent 
changes  at  junction  points,  exasperating  lav- 
overs  and  the  annoyance  of  slow  trains  stopping 
at  every  wayside  hamlet.  The  service  is  semi- 
weekly,  leaving  St.  Louis  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday  at  0.00  a.  m.,  and  reaching  the  City  of 
Mexico  at  8.30  p.  m.  on  the  Thursday  and  Sunday 
following. 


Inoperable  Cancer. 

Were  we  entering  the  practice  of  medicine  to- 
day and  looking  for  an  unoccupied  field,  we 
know  of  nothing  which  presents  more  urgent 
inducements  to  the  physician  than  the  study  of 
hopeless,  inoperable  cases  of  carcinoma.  Why, 
Doctor,  even  if  with  absolute  frankness  you  go  to 
these  patients  and  say:  "My  dear  friend,  there 
is  not  a  case  on  record  like  yours  which  has 
been  cured,  there  is  no  method  known  which 
offers  a  reasonable  hope  of  cure,  but  1  believe 
devoutly  that  the  All-Merciful  Creator,  who  per- 
mitted such  a  disease  as  yours  to  attack  a  human 
being,  created  also,  somewhere,  the  means  of 
curing  it.  which  lie  awaiting  the  intelligent  search 
of  beings  possessing  the  qualifications  with  which 
1  le  has  endowed  us.  I  shall  therefore  do  my 
level  best  to  find  this  cure,  and  if  we  fail  with 
you  I  shall  try  again  in  the  next  case,  and  keep 
trying  until,  please  <  lod,  we  have  found  it.  Now, 
if  you  are  willing  to  second  me  in  this  search,  you 
and  I  will  work  together,  not  so  much  in  the 
hope  of  saving  your  life  as  of  making  some 
progress  along  the  road,  which,  in  God's  good 
time,  will  lead  to  safety  for  others." 
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That  patient  will  clasp  hands  with  you  in  this 
search.  1  Ie  will  second  you  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  and  you  could  not  drive  him  away  with 
an  ax. 

That  is  what  optimism  means.  Such  optimism 
makes  for  success  to  the  physician,  not  merely 
the  success  of  scraping  together  a  few  dollars,  but 
the  higher  success  of  the  man  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  such  doctrines,  renders  himself  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  ideal  physician — American  Journal 
of  Clinical  Medicine. 


A  Rare  Gift. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has  recently 
received  the  most  valuable  single  exhibit  ever 
placed  in  its  economic  museum.  This  came  from 
E.  Merck  &  Co.,  of  Darmstadt  and  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  chemicals.  It  is  a  collection 
of  plant  constituents,  including  alkaloids,  gluco- 
sides,  amaroids,  sugars,  starches,  plant  acids, 
coloring  principles  fats,  waxes  and  some  rare 
aromatic  principles.  The  number  of  exhibits  is 
between  400  and  500,  comprising  not  only  the 
most  powerful  poisons,  the  most  active  medicinal 
principles,  and  other  things  for  which  uses  are 
now  known,  but  many  things  extracted  from 
plants  only  experimentally,  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  is  hoped  uses  may  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Rushy,  the  curator  of  the  economic 
museum,  says  that  the  collection  is  worth  several 
thousands  of  dollars  at  trade  prices,  free  of  duty. 
It  has  been  imported  strictly  for  scientific  pur- 
poses from  Darmstadt,  where  it  was  prepared 
especially  for  the  Garden.  Some  of  the  alkaloids 
are  so  valuable  that  only  two  or  three  grains  are 
used  to  form  an  exhibit,  these  being  worth  as 
much  as  $5  a  grain.  All  the  exhibits  are  in 
show  vials,  of  which  is  known  as  the  "hour- 
glass" variety,  in  which  minute  quantities  are 
plainly  visible.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  museum 
authorities  to  place  on  a  pedestal,  beside  each 
show  vial,  a  large  glass  jar  containing  a  speci- 
men of  the  plant  or  plant  part  from  which  the 
constituent  was  extracted. — New  York  Evening 
Post,  June  25,  '06. 


A  Most  Seasonable  Suggestion. 

As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  there  is 
a  demand  for  cough  remedies,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  present  a  suggestion  and  a  good  remedy.  In 
place  of  opiates  which  always  dry  up  expectora- 
tion, disturb  digestion,  cause  constipation,  and 
render  the  patient  uncomfortable  and  drowsy,  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  the  most  efficient  and  popu- 
lar cough  sedative  of  the  present  day,  namely: 
\niikamnia  and  Heroin  Tablets.  This  remedy 
relieves  cough  by  its  soothing  effect  upon  the  air- 
passages,  hut  docs  not  interfere  with  expectora- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  renders  it  easier  by  stimulating 


the  respiratory  muscles.  Only  a  very  small  dose, 
one  tablet,  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  for 
adults,  is  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult.— Notes  on  New  Pharm.  Products. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— A  prominent  New  England  physician  recently 
said  :  "I  have  found  Papayans  Bell  the  most  sat- 
isfactory combination  I  have  ever  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  digestive  disorders.  The  uniformly 
good  results  I  obtain  from  their  use  give  me  re- 
newed confidence  every  time  I  prescribe  them. 
In  my  hands  the  administration  of  Papayans  Bell 
has  not  only  produced  palliative  effects,  but  in 
many  instances  they  have  enabled  me  to  perma- 
nently relieve  hyperacidity,  atonic  gastritis  and 
intestinal  indigestion." 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  Trade 
Association  held  in  Philadelphia,  June,  1906.  it 
was  resolved  that  after  January  1,  1907,  the  trade 
adopt  tlie  French  Scale  for  all  Catheters,  Bougies 
and  Sounds. 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  a  proper  and  accurate  French  Scale 
Card,  and  the  same  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

Every  physician  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
step  as  you  are  all  acquainted  with  the  annoyance 
of  having  Catheters,  Bougies  and  Sounds,  and 
other  instruments  marked  in  American,  English 
or  French  numbers. 

You  are  requested  from  above  date  to  use'  only 
the  French  Scale  in  ordering  such  goods  and. 
when  no  scale  is  specified,  orders  will  be  filled  by 
the  French  Scale. 

— Messrs.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company  announce 
for  publication  in  the  early  Fall  the  following 
excellent  and  practical  works : 

Keen's  Surgery:  Its  Principles  and  Practice 
(  Volume  I  1. 

Sobotta  and  McMurrich's  Human  Anatomy 
(Volume  III). 

Webster's  Text-Book  of  Gynecology. 

Hill's  Histology  and  Organography. 

McConnell's  Pathology. 

Morrow's  Immediate  Care  of  the  Injured. 

Stevenson's  Photoscopy  (Retinoscopy  and 
Skiascopy  I. 

Preiswerk  and  Warren's  Atlas  of  Dentistry. 

Goepp 's  State  Board  Questions  and  Answers. 

Lusk's  Elements  of  Nutrition. 

The  most  notable  announcement  is  the  new 
work  on  Surgery,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
complete  in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  containing 
over  1500  original  illustrations.  The  entire  work 
is  written  by  the  leaders  of  modern  surgery — 
men  whose  names  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  written. 
Withoul  question,  Keen's  Surgery  will  represent 
the  best  surgical  practice  of  today. 
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The  Children's  Laxdtive. 

CASCARENNA  A  SWEET  AND  PLEASANTLY  FLAVORED 
PREPARATION* EXACTLY  WHAT  THE  PRACTI- 
TIONER   NEEDS. 

In  his  perplexity  of  choosing  just  the  laxative 
or  purgative  he  wants  for  a  child,  particularly  for 
an  infant,  the  physician  will  find  that  cascarenna 
affords  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Cascarenna  has  several  commendable  proper- 
ties that  other  laxative  compounds  do  not  possess. 
It  is  agreeable  to  children,  being  sweet  and  pleas- 
antly flavored.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  take  it.  a  point  that  mothers  and  nurses 
appreciate  thoroughly.  It  is  a  happy  combination 
of  well-tried  laxatives  and  gentle  purgatives ; 
hence  it  is  not  an  experiment  to  prescribe  cas- 
carenna for  the  first  time.  It  does  not  gripe  or 
derange  the  digestive  system;  and  owing  to  the 
presence  of  cascara  sagrada  it  has  a  tonic  laxative 
action  that  imparts  to  it  double  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  constipation  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Finally,  cascarenna  is  a  thoroughly  ef- 
ficient and  reliable  therapeutic  agent,  from  which 
the  practitioner  may  confidently  expect  only  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Each  fhudounce  of  cascarenna  represents  :  cas- 
cara sagrada,  40  grains;  senna,  120  grains; 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  24  grains  ;  cheno- 
podium,8  grains  ;  pumpkin  seed,  8  grains  ;  sodium 
bicarbonate,  4  grains;  agreeably  flavored  with 
aromatics. 

The  dose  for  a  very  young  infant  is  5  to  10 
drops;  a  child  one  year  old  may  take  10  to  20 
drops ;  older  children  20  drops  to  one  teaspoonful, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Cascarenna  is  prepared  by  the  well-known 
house  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  which  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  its  reliabilitv. 


My  Method  of  Treating  Sprained  Ankle. 

BY   ROBERT  O'REILLY,  M.   D. 

A  sprained  ankle,  though  to  many  it  seems  but 
a  minor  injury,  often  is  quite  lasting  in  its  results 
unless  very  carefully  treated,  it  being  not  un- 
common for  the  effects  in  the  shape  of  a  weak  or 
stiff  ankle  to  persist  for  many  months. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.  By  the  time 
it  is  seen  by  the  medical  man  or  surgeon  it  is  very 
much  swollen  and  this  swelling  may  hide  a  frac- 


ture of  the  malleolus  or  some  other  more  serious 
trouble.  It  is  well  then,  when  possible,  to  make 
an   examination  under  an  anesthetic. 

Having  satisfied  myself  of  the  diagnosis,  I  pro- 
ceed b)  stroking  the  part  very  lightly  with  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  toward  the  body.  If  one  has  a 
delicate  touch  this  can  be  done  upon  the  most 
sensitive  ankle.  I  continue  using  firmer  pressure 
by  degrees  as  the  part  becomes  aide  to  bear  it 
until  I  feel  that  the  stasis  in  the  circulation  has  in 
great  measure  been  relieved.  I  then  applv  a 
dressing  of  hot  antiphlogistine,  and  if  applied 
sufficiently  thick  this  affords  a  firm  support,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  aids  the  local  circulation  and 
reduces  the  inflammation.  This  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  wool  and 
the  bandage  should  begin  at  the  toes  and  run  up 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  dressing. 

At  my  next  visit  I  remove  this  dressing  and 
give  the  ankle  another  stroking.  If  the  swelling 
has  not  markedly  reduced.  I  dress  the  ankle  again 
with  antiphlogistine  for  another  twenty-four 
hours.  1  now  strap  the  ankle  with  strips  of  Z.  <  ). 
adhesive  plaster  according  to  the  method  fust 
made  popular  by  Dr.  V.  1'.  Gibney,  of  \"ew  York. 
The  plaster  is  torn  into  strips  about  yR  inch  wide 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  The  first  strip  is 
started  half  way  up  the  leg  on  the  injured  side. 
carried  down  along  the  tendo  Achillis  under  the 
heel  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  direction  on  the 
other  side.  The  next  starts  at  the  tarso-meta- 
tarsal  joint  on  the  injured  side,  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  foot  and  around  on  the  other  side. 
Alternate  strips  are  applied,  one  vertical  and  the 
next  horizontal,  until  that  whole  side  of  the  ankle 
has  been  covered.  The  ends  must  be  cut  short 
enough  each  time  so  that  the  strips  do  not  circle 
the  ankle.  This  is  covered  with  a  light  gauze 
bandage,  and  a  shoe  is  put  on  and  laced  up 
snugly. 

The  patient  must  now  use  his  ankle.  In  the 
case  of  a  timid  patient  this  must  be  urged  upon 
him,  while  an  ambitious  one  must  be  restrained 
from  over-using  it.  When  the  dressing  ceases  to 
fit  snugly  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  swell- 
ing, it  should  be  re-applied.  This  dressing  must 
be  worn  for  several  weeks  and  does  not  hinder 
the  patient  from  pursuing  any  ordinary  vocation 
other  than  hard  labor.  When  at  rest  the  patient 
is  directed  to  keep  the  foot  well  elevated. 

The  above  treatment  can  be  so  modified  for  a 
slight  sprain  as  to  cause  the  patient  no  loss  of 
time,  and  still  give  first-class  results. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this  treatment: 
First. — There  is  a  minimum  loss  of  time  t<>  the 
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patient,  in  mild  cases  no  loss  of  time  and  almost 
no  disability. 

Second. — The  strapping  is  much  easier  to  wear 
than  plaster  of  paris  or  any  other  effective 
dressing. 

Third. — The  final  results  are  much  better  than 
by  any  other  method,  since  there  are  no  adhesions 
to  be  overcome  and  no  stiffness  of  the  ankle 
follows. 

»  4 

Papayans  Bell. 

We  began  in  [897  with  one  thousand  dollars, 
used  no  money  that  did  not  come  from  the  sale  of 
our  tablets,  and  have  advertised  to  physicians 
only.  <  >ver  seventy  thousand  physicians,  by  our 
records,  are  either  dispensing  or  prescribing 
Papayans  Hell,  and  we  now  seal  over  three  hun- 
dred million  of  these  tablets  yearly,  The  Profes- 
sor of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  regular  medical  colleges 
in  New  York  City,  a  scientist  of  international  rep- 
utation, bought  direct  from  us,  one  thousand  at  a 
time,  for  use  in  his  private  practice  thirty-seven 
thousand  Papayans  Hell  in  one  year.  These  are 
facts.  A  trial  is  the  only  proof  that  Papayans 
Hell  removes  indigestion  with  no  objectionable 
results,  and  as  trial  will  prove  it,  we  simply  add 
that,  when  prescribing,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
Papayans  Bell — original  bottle  of  one  hundred 
! ablets.      They  are  stocked  by  all  druggists. 

♦  ■» 

The  Physician's  Authority. 

There  is. and  can  be  but  one  authority  to  any 
real  physician  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  that  is  him- 
self, lie  studies  the  action  of  a  drug,  sees  its 
applicability  to  the  condition  present,  and  admin- 
istering the  remedy  sees  its  action  manifested  and 
stops  it  when  that  action  has  gone  as  far  as  he 
desires.  What  folly  to  talk  to  him  about  author- 
ity for  bis  application  of  drugs.  What  earthly 
difference  does  it  make  to  him  that  Nothnagel 
said  the  drug  would  not  do  this,  when  he  sees  for 
himself  that  it  is  doing  it.  Why  should  he  care 
that  Cushny  talks  of  aconitine  being  unsafe,  when 
he  himself  has  given  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
doses,  watched  their  effect  and  knows  his  drug  as 
he  knows  the  lines  with  which  he  controls  his 
high-stepping  horse.  What  if  Wood  does  say 
veratrine  is  not  as  good  as  veratrum  viride,  when 
he  himself  has  used  both  and  knows  perfectly  the 
difference,  and  can  choose  the  delicate  certainty 
for  cases  requiring  such  delicate  certainty? — 
Editi  trial,  Am.   |<  air.  of  (  1  in.  Med. 

♦  * 

Prurigo  {Strophulus  Infantum). 

In  discussing  this  subject  Dr.  I  lauck.  of  Bres- 
lau.  remarks  as   fi  >  1 1  <  >ws  : 

"Prurigo  (strophulus  infantum),  the  well- 
known  affection  which  deprives  the  sufferers  of 
sleep  owing  to  the  intense  itching  present,  though 


favorably  influenced  by  sulphur*  baths,  requires 
also  dietetic  treatment.  I  have  often  observed 
excellent  results  from  the  prohibition  of  farinace- 
ous' foods  and  sugar,  an  ample  quantity  of  vege- 
tables and  plenty  of  meat  and  eggs  being  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Wherever  there  was  present  an 
aversion  for  the  last-named  articles  of  food,  I  pre- 
scribed somatose,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
duration  of  the  illness  appeared  to  be  curtailed. 
In  addition,  somatose  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  constipation  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
above  illness.  The  regulation  of  diet  generally 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  a  part  which  is  frequently 
underestimated." — Medico. 


Veronal  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Prof.  Albrecht  speaks  well  of  the  action  of  ver- 
onal on  animals.  In  doses  of  0.15  to  0.2  (2  to  3 
grn.)  per  kilogram  of  body-weight,  he  found  that 
prompt  sleep  always  set  in.  Veronal  was  tried 
in  the  nervous  distemper  of  dogs,  but  the  severe 
convulsions  continued  unabated  despite  the  fact 
that  the  animals  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  It  is  pos- 
sible, he  says,  that  larger  doses,  or  small  doses 
continued  over  a  long  period,  will  be  more  effect- 
ive.— Woch.  f.  Tierheilk.  u.  Vieh.,  xlix.  Xo.  52. 


Items  of  Interest. 

—Received  your  Anasarcin  with  the  usual 
degree  of  faith  in  remedies  that  promise  swift 
and  accurate  work.  A  brother  practitioner  being 
suddenly  called  away  for  a  month,  left  his  practice 
in  my  hands.  I  received  one  old  dropsical  case. 
over  fifty  years  old,  with  both  heart  and  kidney 
lesions.  An  old  chronic,  belly-tapped,  scrotum- 
tapped,  legs  all  covered  with  tapping  scars. 
When  the  doctor  returned  I  had  his  patient  out 
of  bed,  smoking  his  pipe,  on  his  feet  and  around 
the  house  all  day  with  no  sign  of  Dropsv. — W.  E. 
Crane,  M.  D.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

—In  addition  to  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  compel- 
ling v  interesting"  Running  Water."'  TheCentury's 
present  serial,  and  Airs.  Frances  I  lodgson  Bur- 
nett's new  novel,  "The  Shuttle."  which  will  begin 
in  the  November  issue,  The  Century  in  1907  will 
publish  a  new  novel  by  Elizabeth  Robins,  to  be 
titled  "Come  and  Find  Me!"  In  this  story  Miss 
Robins  has  returned  to  the  scenes  of  probably  her 
clue!"  success  in  fiction,  "The  Magnetic  North," 
and  has  made  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  far 
North  the  chief  motive  of  an  unusual  narrative. 
The  illustrations  will  be  Blumenschein's  work. 

A  doctor  went  to  vaccinate  a  colored  woman. 
I  Ic  told  her  to  roll  up  her  slee\  e.  She  said,  "Boss, 
1  is  a  washer,  and  has  to  use  arms  all  the  time." 
"Then  I'll  vaccinate  you  on  your  leg."  "No, 
boss,  caze  1  has  to  stand  up  and  walk  about  all 
day.      I  'sped,  boss,  1  sits  down  less  ,,f  any." 
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The  Sensible    Treatment  of  La  Grippe   and  its 
Sequelae. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
La  Grippe  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  prevalence  of  it  and  its  allied 
complaints.  The  patient  is  usually  seen  when  the 
fever  is  present,  as  the  chill,  which  occasionally 
ushers  in  the  disease,  has  generally  passed  away. 
First  of  all  the  bowels  should  be  opened  freely  by 
some  saline  draught.  For  the  severe  headache,  pain 
and  general  soreness  give  one  Antikamnia  Tablet, 
or  if  the  pain  is  very  severe,  two  tablets  should  be 
given.  Repeat  every  two  or  three  hours  as  re- 
quired. Often  a  single  dose  is  followed  with  al- 
most complete  relief.  If  after  the  fever  has  sub- 
sided, the  pain,  muscular  soreness  and  nervous- 
ness continue,  the  most  desirable  medicines  to  re- 
lieve these  and  to  meet  the  indications  for  a  tonic, 
are  Antikamnia  and  Quinine  Tablets,  each  con- 
taining 2  1-2  grains  Antikamnia  and  2  1-2  grains 
quinine.  One  tablet  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
will  usually  answer  everj\ purpose  until  health  is 
restored.  Dr.  C.  A.  Brvce,  editor  of  The  South- 
em  Clinic,  has  found  much  benefit  to  result  from 
Antikamnia  and  Codeine  Tablets,  administered 
for  the  relief  of  all  neuroses  of  the  larynx,  bron- 
chial as  well  as  the  deep-seated  coughs,  which  are 
so  often  among  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 
In  fact,  for  the  troublesome  coughs  which  so  fre- 
quently follow  or  hang  on  after  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, and  as  a  winter  remedy  in  the  trouble- 
some conditions  of  the  respiratory  tract,  there  is 
no  better  relief  than  one  or  two  Antikamnia  and 
Codeine  Tablets  slowly  dissolved  upon  the  tongue, 
swallowing  the  saliva. 


Meatox — Powdered  Dry  Beef. 

Meatox  is  absolutely  free  from  preservatives 
and  it  keeps  for  any  length  of  time  in  unsealed 
containers. 

The  essential  difference  between  Meatox  and 
Meat  Juice  or  Meat  Extracts  is  that  Meatox  con- 
tains all  the  nutritive  elements  of  beef,  while 
liquid  extracts  of  meat  are  merely  stimulants. 

Meatox  contains  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  pro- 
teins and  albumoses  and  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
common  salt ;  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  gelatine ;  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  fat ;  7  to  9  per  cent,  of  water  and  inert 
substances. 

One  pound  of  Meatox  contains  the  nutritive 
substances  of  5  to  5  1-2  pounds  of  fresh  beef. 

Meatox  can  be  given  to  a  dyspeptic  patient  in 


its   original  powdered   condition    one-half  ounce 
morning,  noon,  6  p.  m.  and  10  p.  m. 

It  can  also  be  administered  with  milk,  cream, 
fresh  butter  on  toast,  filtered  water  either  cold  or 
warm,  beef  tea  or  bouillon,  honey,  pure  malt,  soft- 
boiled  eggs  or  soft  omelet,  cereals,  barley,  wheat, 
rice,  etc.,  cooked  green  vegetables. 

Two  ounces  of  Meatox  being  administered  to  a 
dyspeptic  patient  every  day,  in  connection  with 
the  little  amount  of  other  foods  which  he  can  par- 
take, will  supply  him  with  all  the  proteids  con- 
tained in  eleven  ounces  of  fresh  beef.  This  is  a 
little  more  than  anyone  needs  to  eat  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  order  to  keep  up  his  strength. 

In  diabetic  cases,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
Meatox  per  twenty-four  hours  will  supply  the  pa- 
tient with  the  necessary  amount  of  proteids  with- 
out overtaxing  his  stomach. 

Soldiers  in  the  field  can  be  fed  with  two  or 
three  ounces- '(per  day)  of  Meatox  in  connection 
with  cereals,  rice.,  ^ooked  green  vegetables,  etc. 

Sailors ; can  be"  fed  with  two  or  three  ounces 
I  '.'.•.-  day)- of  Meatox  either  plain  or  mixed  with 
cereals',  etc.,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
give  them  salt  meat  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
week,  in  connection  with  cereals,  thus  preventing 
scurvy,  which  causes  so  many  victims  in  the  navy. 

One  ton  of  Meatox  contains  as  much  proteids 
and  albumoses  as  six  to  seven  tons  of  beef,  while 
it  does  not  require  any  ice  to  preserve  it  either  in 
transit  or  in  stock,  and  it  does  not  deteriorate  with 
age. 

Meatox  is  flavored  with  one  per  cent,  of  celery 
extract  so  as  to  make  it  palatable. 
♦      ♦ 

Antagonistic  Action  of  Veronal  and  Morphine. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  veronal.  Wol- 
fram, of  Erfurt,  observed  that  the  very  disagree- 
able after-effects  following  an  injection  of  mor- 
phine were  obviated  by  first  giving  a  dose  of  ver- 
onal. Since  then  he  has  repeatedly  been  able  to 
confirm  this  observation. 

The  undesirable  symptoms  appearing  after 
morphine,  if  given  subcutaneouslv,  are  well 
known:  nausea,  stupor,  vertigo,  loss  of  appetite, 
cessation  of  intestinal  peristalsis,  and,  quite  often, 
persistent  and  severe  hemorrhoidal  pains.  Ow- 
ing to  these  after-effects,  many  patients  suffering 
from  neuralgia,  gout  or  tabes  would  rather  en- 
dure agonizing  pains  than  have  recourse  to  mor- 
phine, the  more  so  since  every  conscientious  fam- 
ily physician  will  warn  against  the  repeated  use  of 
the  injections. 

If  a  dose  of  veronal  is  given  bv  mouth  half  an 
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hour  before  the  injection  of  morphine  the  disa- 
greeable symptoms  noted  will  not  appear,  with  the 
exception  of  intestinal  paresis,  which  occasionally 
persists.  The  relation  of  veronal  to  morphine  is 
as  0.5  to  0.03  Gm. ;  that  is,  a  dose  of  0.5  Gm.  (8 
grm.)  of  veronal  will  antagonize  the  after  effects 
of  0.03  Gm.  ( 1-2  grn.)  of  morphine.  During  the 
course  of  two  years  the  author  has  been  able  to 
prove  this  fact  over  and  over  again,  with  very  in- 
telligent patients  as  well  as  himself. 

The  anodyne  action  of  morphine  is  in  no  wise 
diminished.  While,  ordinarily,  morphine  sleep 
may  be  delayed  for  three  to  four  hours,  a  cpiiet 
sleep  will  set  in  very  soon  if  veronal  is  given. 

The  author  had  two  patients  who  required  from 
90  to  120  grn.  of  morphine  yearly.  According  to 
directions,  every  injection  of  morphine  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  dose  of  veronal,  and  up  to  the  present 
these  patients  have  not  acquired  the  morphine 
habit. 

Since  veronal  is  thus  able  to  prevent  morphin- 
ism, the  author  thinks  it  is  probably  also  destined 
to  play  a  role  in  the  withdrawal  of  morphine.  As 
far  as  he  knows,  no  reference  is  to  be  found  in 
medical  literature  to  this  use  of  veronal,  but  trials 
are  probably  under  way  in  the  various  sanitaria. 

He  also  believes  that  veronal  may  possibly,  be  a 
reliable  antidote  for  morphine.  _A  case  lias  come 
under  his  observation  recently  which  would  point 
in  this  direction,  and  he  promises  to  report  it. — 
Aerztl.  Mitteilungen,  July,  1905. 
♦     * 

Treatment  of  Puerperal  Fever  with  Anti-Strep- 
tococcus Serum. 

Ed.  Martin  considers  the  two  new  forms  of 
treatment  for  puerperal  sepsis  that  have  come  into 
vogue  during  the  last  few  years :  ligation  of  the 
vessels  or  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
use  of  serum  injections.  The  operative  proced- 
ures are  possible  only  in  hospitals,  while  the 
serum  can  be  easily  employed  by  every  prac- 
titioner. The  author  has  employed  the  serum  of 
Menzer  in  the  following  manner:  As  soon  as  the 
rectal  temperature  exceeds  38.5  ,  the  secretion 
of  the  uterus  is  examined  microscopically.  If  no 
gonococci  are  found,  20  c.  c.  of  serum  are  given 
at  once.  If  the  temperature  still  remains  above 
38  "ii  die  following  day,  another  dose  of  20  c.  c. 
is  given,  and  il"  necessary,  a  third  one  on  the  day 
after.  If  the  fever  persists  beyond  die  sixth  day, 
another  course  of  injections  of  20  c.  c.  each  is 
given  for  three  days.  Mo  cases  were  treated 
w  here  there  was  an  extensii  m  of  the  process  to  the 
tubes,  parametrium,  or  along  the  veins.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  serum  was  on  the  whole  very  favor- 
able, since  the  patients  treated  did  not  have  such 
high  fever  and  were  not  sick  for  so  long  a  time 
as  those  who  did  not  receive  any  serum.  Two 
patients  died  despite  the  use  of  the  serum,  but 
these  suffered  from  an  exceptionally  severe  form 
of   sepsis.       Bad   after-effects   were   not    seen,   and 

the  slight  eruption  which  occasionally  developed 


disappeared  in  a  short  time.  The  largest  amount 
injected  was  120  c.  c. — Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  July  i6r 
1906.  ♦     ♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— The  Century  Magazine  for  1907  promises  a 
series  of  articles  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
its  army  of  American  readers,  for  a  matter  of 
patriotism ;  and  to  its  other  readers  as  a  matter  of 
news.  There  will  be  An  Important  Literary  and 
Historical  Study  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  [Sin- 
gular, isn*t  it,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  to  refer  to 
our  chiefest  man  as  the  Hon.  thus  and  so  ?  How 
would  Hon.  George  Washington,  or  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  seem  in  type?]  "The  Panama  Ca- 
nal" will  be  shown  up  by  Secretary  Taft.  The 
American  Civil  War  will  again  be  opened  up,  and 
papers  given  showing  how  Jay  Cooke  helped  to 
finance  it;  General  Howard's  Reminiscences  will 
give  pith  and  point  to  the  story  as  he  is  now  the 
only  surviving  commander  wdio  had  personal 
touch  with  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  Grant,  Lee, 
and  others.  These  several  articles  and  others 
will  be  handsomely  illustrated. 
■  --Dr.  H.  T.  Mason,  of  Wrenonah,  N.  J.,  pre- 
pares- a  Malt  Laxative  Food  that  has  special 
claims  as-  a>  lax'ative ;  in  that  its  action  is  not  vio- 
lent and  there  is  no  reaction.  The  formula  is  oji 
every  bottle,  being  prepared  chiefly  from  fruit 
juices  and  malt.  It  pleases  all  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
scribed. 
"Boericke  cVTafel  are  selling  agents. 

—  If  you  are  interested  to  know  that  Papayans 
Bell  remove  indigestion  send  for  samples  and  we 
will  send  you  enough  tablets,  at  our  own  expense, 
to  prove  that  they  do  remove  any  indigestion  more 
thoroughly  than  any  animal  or  vegetable  ferment, 
or  any  acid  or  alkali,  or  combination  of  any  kind 
that  has  been  introduced  to  physicians.  This  is 
a  strong  statement,  but  trial  will  prove  it,  and  trial 
is  the  only  proof  of  efficiency.  Results  are  the 
best  argument.  Write  for  samples,  and  we  will 
-end  the  proof  that  Papayans  Bell  remove  indi- 
gestion. It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  be  your  own 
judge.  Bell  &  Company  (Inc.),  68  Murray 
Street,  X.  Y. 

— Carbcnzol  gives  relief.  Mrs.  S.  H.,  set.  35, 
multipara,  presented  suffering  from  ulcerated 
cervix,  the  ulcers  extending  to  the  vaginal  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  cul-de-sac,  the  patient  ex- 
periencing great  pain  and  practically  unable  to 
walk. 

After  examination  it  was  determined  to  use 
Carbenzol  (Abbott).  This  was  poured  into  the 
vagina  through  the  speculum,  and  the  whole  va- 
gina packed  with  antiseptic  gauze  and  cotton,  over 
all  a  "'I"'  bandage.  After  dressing,  the  patient 
said,  "Why,  doctor,  T  am  relieved;  for  the  first 
time  in  six  months  I  am  without  pain."  After 
four  days  the  packing  was  removed,  the  ulcers 
had  entirely  healed  and  so  remain  at  this  writing, 
over  a  month  from  the  date  of  first  treatment. 
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